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THE PRESBYTERIAN 


BARSANUPHIUS : 


Church Commercials - just like on 
television! 
Committees of Protest 
Dinner for the starving millions 
Dr. Jones founds his own church! 
Human Zoo, A - 
Spectes Presbytertensis 
Lotteries 
Moving in the "No Name" Direction 
My platitude machine 
Oral History - Dr. Jones 
Presbytery Meetings 
Professional critics in our 
congregation 


BOOK REVIEWS: 


Amsterdam to Nairobi - The W.C.C. 
and the Third World 
by Ernest W. Lefever 


Brief History of the Presbyterians 


by Lefferts A. Loetscher 
Bonaventure: The Soul's Journey 
Into God 
translated by Ewert Cousins 
Canadian Millionaire, A 
by Michael Bliss 
Crazy for God 
by (ex-Moon disctple) 
Christopher Edwards 
Decline of Democracy, The: 
on an Endangered Political 
Species by Ralph Buultjens 


Essays 


RECORD 


INDE X 


Wt. oe eon 


Reviewer 


Kenneth G. McMillan 


Nteholas Vandermey 


J. Mulltgan 


DeCourey H. Rayner 


Mervyn FE. Dickey 


Geoffrey Johnston 


Issue 


January 
December 
February 
March 
October 

May 
July/August 
November 
September 
June 


April 


November 


February 


April 


July/August 


December 
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BOOK REVIEWS...continued 


Divided People of God, Church Union 
Movement in Nigeria, 1867-1966 
by 0. U. Kalu 

Election of Elders, The 
by Douglas B. Lowry 

Everyday Prayers 
by Wallace Fridy 

From Shore to Shore 
by Jean M. MacLennan 

God's Images 
by James Dickey and Marion Hayes 

Gothic Dreams 
by Robert C. Tuck 

Harper's Encyclopedia of Bible Life 
by Me S. and J. L. Miller 

Invisible French, The: The French 
in Metropolitan Toronto 
by T. R. Maxwell 

Jean's Way by Derek Humphry and 
Anne Wickett 

Jesus of Nazareth in Word and Deed 
by Charles C. Cochrane 

Jesus The Jew 
by Markus Barth 

Justification by Success: The 
Invisible Captivity of the Church 
by J. Stanley Glen 

Lasting Honour, The: Fall of Hong 
Kong, 1941 by Oliver Lindsay 

Life of St. Francis, The 
translated by Ewert Cousins 

LIVE by J. Graham Miller 

Living With Cancer 
by Mary Beth Moster 

Men in Mid-Life Crisis 
by Jtm Conway 

Mission Klondike 
by James M, Sinclair 

Naude - Prophet to South Africa 
by G. McLeod Bryan 

On Being a Christian: The Church: 
Signposts for the Future 
- three books by Hans Kung 

On Moral Fiction 
by John Gardner 

Pantheism of Alan Watts, The 
by David W. Clark 

Pilgrim's Progress by John Bunyan 
- retold in modern English by 
Jean Watson, illustrated by 
Peter Wane 


Reviewer 


Geoffrey Johnston 


Louts H. Fowler 
John Barelay Burns 
Cameron Bigelow 

R. Sheldon MacKenzie 
Louts H. Fowler 
John Barelay Burns 


Geoffrey Johnston 


Matthew Dymond 
Donald J. M. Corbett 
John Congram 


Eotn S. Mackay 


DeCourey H. Rayner 
J. Mulligan 


DeCourecy H. Rayner 
Finlay Dowds 


John Congram 
Wintfred M. O'Rourke 
DeCourcy H. Rayner 


James D. Smart 


Patricta Shaver 
Raymond Hodgson 


Margaret Clarkson 


Issue 


July/August 


June 
April 
January 
December 
December 
December 


September 


February 
September 
September 


October 


February 
April 


September 
July/August 


September 
January 
June 


March 


December 
July/August 


November 
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BOOK REVIEWS...continued 


Rich Christians in an age of hunger 


by Ronald J. Stder 
Scotland's "Life and Work" 
by R. D. Kernohan 


Selected Poems of Robert Burns, The 


edtted by David Daiches 
Tradition and Design in Luke's 
Gospel by John Drury 
Tree of Life, The 
translated by Ewert Cousins 
Unveiling of Jesus Christ, The 
by H. Harold Kent, edited by 
Grace Irwin 
Winter Past by Waney Anne Smith 
Worship and Reformed Theology 
by Jack Martin Maxwell 
You Have Been Selected 
by Hamish Livingston 


CONGREGATIONAL IDEA OF THE MONTH: 


Circle of Prayer, The: The Food 
in Crisis Hostess - Forest Glade 


Church, Windsor, Ontario. 


Infant Baptism in Our Church - 


St. Giles, Prince George, B.C. 


Men's Prayer Breakfast - Cheyne 


Church, Stoney Creek, Ontario. 


Moment for Mission, A - Calvin 
Church, North Bay, Ontario. 


On the Anniversary of Your 


Wedding - Calvin Church, North 


Bay, Ontario. 


Vietnamese Refugee Project - 
St. Andrew's Church, Windsor, 
Ontario. 


Reviewer 


John Vaudry 
DeCourcy H. Rayner 
John Barclay Burns 
R. Sheldon MacKenzte 
J. Mulligan 

Martano Di Gangt 
Carolyn Boyer 

R. Sheldon MacKenzie 


Louts H. Fowler 


Submitted by 


Brian G. Headley 


J.H. Hans Kouwenberg 


Tssa Saltba 


Zander Dunn 


Zander Dunn 


Joseph Riddell 


Issue 


October 
December 
November 
January 
April 
July/August 
April 

April 


June 


December 


April 


November 


September 


October 


June 
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EDITORIALS: 


Chance to Really DO Something, A! 

Changes and progress 

Church Growth - Reasons for hope 

Consider The Colleges 

Festival of Life, The 

Here We Go Again 

How to Destroy a Church's 
Credibility in Ten Easy Lessons: 

On "Controversy" 

On Weaving Our Way Through Contention 

Over to You 

O WASP, where is thy sting? 

Power of Christmas, The 

Queen of the Sciences, The - 

arapute to’ A.C Forrest, “A 


FILM REVIEWS: 


Deer Hunter, The 
Lord of the Rings 


FROM THE MODERATOR: 


Celebrate the Enduring Faith 

Commendation and Concern 

Crashing the Barriers 

Crisis Past: Challenge Present: 
Advance Future (Second Century 
Advance) 

From the Mediterranean 

Moderator of the 104th Assembly 
- Interviewed by Editor 

New Moderator - 105th General 
Assembly - Interviewed by 
Editor 

Realizing a Dream 

Spirit at Work, The 


Author 


James Ross Dickey 
James Ross Dickey 
Dennts M. Oltver 
James Ross Dickey 
James Ross Dickey 
James Ross Dickey 
James Ross Dickey 


James Ross Dickey 
James Ross Dickey 
James Ross Dickey 
James Ross Dickey 
James Ross Dickey 
James Ross Dickey 
DeCourcy H. Rayner 


Reviewer 


Harry Klassen 
Harry Klassen 


Author 


Jesse E. Bigelow 
Jesse E. Bigelow 
Kenneth G. McMillan 
Jesse FE. Bigelow 


Kenneth G. McMillan 
Jesse EF. Btgelow 
Kenneth G. McMillan 


Kenneth G. MeMillan 
Kenneth G. McMillan 


Issue 


April 
November 
September 
March 
April 
January 
June 


February 
May 
July/August 
October 
December 
November 
February 


June 
May 


March 
April 
October 
January 


December 
May 
July/August 


September 
November 
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FRONT COVERS: 


Allen, Helen: 
Finder 
Annunciation to the Shepherds, The 
Big Nickel, The - Sudbury, Ontario 
"Dear Diary...'' - A Cartoon 
Lamp from the lectern in the 
chapel of Ewart College 
McMillan, Rev. Dr. Kenneth G. 
(Moderator - 105th G.A.) 
Monument to the Huguenot martyrs 
of the Reformation in 
Franschhoek, South Africa 
Spencerville, Ontario, Annual Fair 
St. Andrew's Church, Lunenburg, 
N.S.: spire, crowned by a 
copper cod-fish weather vane 
Potiil Waters" 
"There lives the dearest 
freshness deep down things" 


Presbyterian Family 


GENERAL ARTICLES: 


Allen, Helen - Presbyterian Family 
Finder 

Christmas in the Bay 

Coffee Hour Phenomenon, The 

Doctrine of Consuetude, The 

Egypt - land of hope and promise 

Flett, George and Mary - Forming 
the Faith on the Frontier 

Hold the Lettuce! Cesar Chavez 
in Toronto 

How Shall They Hear? ~ A plea 
for Biblical Preaching 

International Year of the Child 
- 1979 

Investment Unlimited 

Irish Presbyterians Suspend 
W.C.C. Membership 

Is Jonestown Symbolic? 

Is Work a Calling? 

Joy Out of Ashes 


Credit 


Richard Cole 
Communteatiton Services 
Courtesy of Ted Satlva 
Noel Watson 
Mary Visser 


Mary Visser 


Johan Stander 


Lawrence Cowper 
James Kinley 


Mary Visser 
Mary Visser 


Author 


Judith Adams 


Ray Guy 

Flora McKinlay 

Louts H. Fowler 

DECI D2 bel. 

Peter Lorenz Neufeld 


James Ross Dickey 
Edward Mekinlay 
Brenda Monerteff 


Susan Conly 
DeCourcy H. Rayner 


W. Stanford Reid 
Jean Sonnenfeld 
Mervyn E. Dickey 


Issue 


February 
December 
June 
January 
March 
July/August 


October 


September 
May 


November 


April 


February 


December 
January 
July/August 
November 
January 


November 
June 
February 


June 
January 


February 
February 
September 
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GENERAL ARTICLES...continued 


New Canadian Looks at the 
Canadian Churches, A 

Pioneer Services: Hubris or 
History? 

Prayer of an Ordinand, The 

"Separation Principle' in 
Presbyterian History, The 

Special Letter, A 


"So You Wanna Show a Movie, eh?" 


That darned cat! 

Wanted a pastor! 

Waves of Misery 

Who Am I? 

Why Should the Church be 
Involved with the University? 


INTERVIEWS: 


Bigelow, Rev. Dr. Jesse E. 
- a Moderator Reflects on 
his Church 
Craig, Right Rev. Dr. William 
- "Insight on Ireland" 
Hay, Rev. Dr. Charles 
- Knox College 
Johnston, Mrs. Heather 
- W.C.C. Central Committee 
Klempa, Rev. Dr. William 
- The Presbyterian College 
MacKenzie, Rev. Dr. R. Sheldon 
- On the Campus 
- On the Congress 
McMillan, Rev. Dr. Kenneth G. 
- Following his election as 
Moderator - 105th General 
Assembly 
Van Mossel, Mr. John 
- The Church 
- The Third World and 
"Development" 
Webster, Dr. Margaret 
- Ewart College 


Author 


Gabe Rtenks 
Hugh D. McKellar 


Anonymous 

W. Stanford Retd 

David W. Hay 

Matthias Wilhelm Benfey 
K. J. Wilson 

James D. Smart 

Calvin A. Pater 

LGN Ce. NLCOL 

Goodwill MacDougall 


Interviewer — 


James Ross Dickey 


James Ross Dickey 
James Ross Dickey 
John A. Johnston 
James Ross Dickey 


James Ross Dickey 


James Ross Dickey 


James Ross Dickey 


James Ross Dickey 


Issue 


November 
January 


March 
October 


February 
December 
November 
October 
September 


December 
March 


May 


November 
March 
April 
March 


January 


July/August 


February 


March 
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KNOW YOUR NATIONAL STAFF: 

Archibald, John James Ross Dickey 
- Communication Services 

Davis, H. Glen James Ross Dickey 
- Board of World Mission 

Henderson, Miss Margaret James Ross Dickey 
- Board of Ministry 

Morris, Miss Mary James Ross Dickey 
- Inter Church Aid 

Murphy, David James Ross Dickey 
- Board of Congregational Life 

Stephens, Donald O. James Ross Dickey 


- Communication Services 


MEDITATIONS : D. Glenn Campbell 
Declaration of Dependence 
Halo Round the Shoulder 
Heart of the Matter, The 
Horacide 

In the Family "Wreck" Room 
Reading the Signs 

Ready for Production 
Simplifying the Chaos 
Where Knowledge Begins 
Winds of Judgment 

With Hallowe'en Over 


MUSIC REVIEW: 


Slow Train Coming 
by Bob Dylan 


James Ross Dickey 


NEWS HIGHLIGHTS: 


Ewart College Autumn Convocation 

Irish Presbyterians Suspend 
W.C.C. Membership 

Synod of Saskatchewan Meeting, 
1978 


DeCourcy H. Rayner 


Second Century Advance - New 
Co-ordinator, Mr. Ted Smith 


Issue 


November 
October 
March 
February 
May 


April 


October 
December 
February 
January 
May 

June 
April 
July/August 
September 
March 
November 


November 
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January 


January 


March 
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NEWS HIGHLIGHTS. ..continued 


Anglicans Say They Will Ordain 
Admitted Homosexuals 


Ewart College: Continuing Education 
Graham Group Fails Standards 
McMillan, Dr. Kenneth G.: 
Official Nominee for Moderator 
of 105th General Assembly 


Action for Boat People 
Second Century Advance - 
Presentation of Cheques 


Presbyterian minister elected to 
House of Commons 
Presbyterian/Reformed Church talks 
Record Editor named President of 
Canadian Church Press, The 
Record wins Award of Excellence 
for September, 1978 front cover 


Ewart College Graduation 
Irish Assembly, The S. W. Murray 


Scottish Assembly, The John B. Logan 


St. David's Village Opens 
W.M.S. Conference planned 


Conference of Concern IV 

Partnership is Born, A 

Test case on Attitudes regarding 
ordination of women 


Farewell to a Courageous Couple 


International Meeting of Three Mervyn E. Dickey 


Presbyteries held in Brockville 
Synod of Toronto and Kingston 
meeting, 1979 


Issue 


April 


May 
May 
May 


June 
June 


July/August 


July/August 
July/August 


July/August 


September 
September 
September 


October 
October 


November 
November 
November 
December 
December 
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NEW TESTAMENT: 


Making and Meaning 
of the Gospels, The 

Making and Meaning 
of Mark, The 

Making and Meaning 
of Matthew, The 


OBITUARIES: Ministers of The P.C.C. 


deGroot, Rev. L. Louis 

Good, Rev. Dr. Robert 
Hollingworth, Rev. Dr. Grant 
Jackson, Rev. Donald S. 
Millar, Rev. Dr. Robertson 
Moore, Rev. Dr. William Wight 
Tannahill, Rev. George Raymond 
Toombs, Rev. Earle A. 
Williams, Rev. John William 


OLD TESTAMENT: 
Thetr Word to Our Day Series 


AMOS (The Prophet of God's 
Inexorable Judgment 

EZEKIEL (The Prophet of the 
Majesty of God) 

JEREMIAH (The Prophet of 
Victorious Suffering) 


Author 


Charles H. H. Scobie 


Date of Death 


January 17, 1979 
November 26, 1978 
April 21,1979 
September 27, 1979 
March 26, 1979 
July 19, 1979 
January 3, 1979 
December 8, 1978 
September 7, 1978 


Author 


John Barclay Burns 


Issue 


April 
June 


December 


April 

March 
July/August 
December 
July/August 
October 
March 

March 
July/August 


October 
June 
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Author Issue 

PAGE 5, COLUMN 1: 

An Important Notice from the Norman Creen June 
Comptroller 

Nominees for Moderator February 

PERSPECTIVE: Lloyd Robertson 

And Into the Crunch September 

China: The Bamboo Curtain Parts March 

Ed Schreyer: A Radical Departure February 

Giving Clark a Chance July/August 

Paradise in Transition May 

Patient Transformed, A October 

Pope in America, The: Rigour December 
and Rigidity 

Presidential Countdown: November 
12 months to go 

Refugees, The: A Matter of April 
Conscience 

Spiritual Journey of Jimmy June 
Carter, The 

Western World, The - Down but January 
not out! 

POETRY: 

Better Way, The Mary A. Paddon April 

Nativity, The Anna Marta Kennedy December 

Release from Bondage Ten G. Selle April 

Spirit of 34th Street, The Peggy Shriver December 

Tanka Ten G. Selle December 

Why? Kenneth A. Moyer November 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA, THE: 

An Open Letter on Stewardship Donald C. MacDonald May 

Colleges, The - How Many Stay - March 
How Many Go? 

Congress '79: Guelph, Ontario James Ross Dickey September 

Ewart College: Dr. Webster, James Ross Dickey March 


Principal, interviewed 
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PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA, THE: 


...-continued 


General Assembly, The 105th 

Graduates (Colleges), 1979 

Is it Double or Nothing? 

Knox College: Dr. Charles Hay, 
Principal, interviewed 

Ministry and Mission In Our 
Church: In Defence of the 
Proposed Diaconate 

Mission Study to Focus on 
Human Rights 

On the Question of Stipends 


One Woman's Congress - and 
its Consequences 

Presbyterian Camps 

Presbyterian College, The: 
Dr. William Klempa, 
Principal, interviewed 

Why Should the Church be 
Involved with the University? 


PUNGENT AND PERTINENT: 


Bright Count Too!, The 
Buried "roots" of Canadian 
Sunday Schools, The 
Decadence of a too-tong 
Ministry, The 
Dr. McLelland's "Hidden Agenda"! 
Facts about the Monarchy and 
Bill C-60, The 
Let all things be done decently 
and in good order (1 Cor.14:40): 
Why does St. Paul's admonition 
sit so lightly upon the 
shoulders of some of our 
ministers and elders? 
Let's Choose Socrates 
More on the ''Lesson" of 
Jonesville 
No to the Ordained Diaconate! 
Open Letter to the People of 
The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada 


ie 


Author 


Janes Ross Dickey 


DeCourcy H. Rayner 
James Ross Dickey 


Teslite R. Files 


W. L. Young 
Presbytery of 


Westminster 
Agatha Platiel 


James Ross Dickey 


Goodwill A. MacDougall 


DeCourcy H. Rayner 
Hugh D. McKellar 


"A Concerned Elder" 


Donald C. MacDonald 
Angus MacFarlane 


Joane Mekwan 


Haven Bradford Gow 
John Congram 


Hector M. MacRury 
Duk Sung Kim 


Issue 


July/August 
June 
December 
March 


January 


October 
May 
March 
May 


March 


March 


July/August. 
September 


November 


February 
April 


December 


July/August 
March 


March 
May 
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PUNGENT AND PERTINENT...continued 


Phenomenon of the D.D. Degree 

Steeple and the Gargoyle...The 

Threat to Freedom, A 

Travesty of Justice, A 

When'Children's Rights' Are 
Wrong 


WATSON'S WORLD: 


WORSHIP Series: 


"What Happens That I Should be 
There?" 

Preparing Ourselves in The 
Process 

The Liturgy of The Word 

The Liturgy of the Upper Room 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


12. 


Author 


William Graham 
Malcolm Muggeridge 
Ed Vanderkloet 
Ed Vanderkloet 
Loutse Shanahan 


Alex Noel Watson 


David Cooper 


Bruce Miles 


Issue 


June 
January 
April 
October 
June 


January 
February 
March 

April 

May 

June . 
July/August 
September 
October 
November 


February 
April 


May 
June 


March 

May 

June 
July/August 
September 
October 
December 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


CONTRIBUTORS 
Fe LOTS of 
Issues Page(s) 
{ 

Adams, Judith February 2 
Archibald, John November 22 
Barsanuphius (January-June a 
(July/August 22 

(September-December 7 

Benfey, Matthias Wilhelm December 14 
Bigelow, Cameron January ie 
Bigelow, Jesse E. (January 5 
(March 37 

(April 5 

(May 14 

Boyer, Carolyn April ‘ 23 
Burns, John Barclay (April 10,222 
(June 14 

(October 14 

(November 29 

(December 24 

Campbell, D. Glenn (January ' 39 
(February 39 

(March 35 

(April 38 

(May 39 

(June 39 

(July/August 39 

(September 39 

(October 39 

(November 43 


(December 43 
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Clarkson, Margaret 
Cole, Richard 
Communication Services 
Congram, John 


Conly, Susan 
Cooper, David . 


Corbett, Donald J. M. 
Cowper, Lawrence 
Craig, William 

Creen, Norman 


Davis, H. Glen 


Dickey, James Ross 


Dickey, Mervyn E. 
Di Gangi, Mariano 
Dowds, Finlay 
Dunn, Zander 


Dymond, Matthew 


Files, Leslie R. 


Fowler, Louis H. 


Issues 
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June 
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Gow, Haven Bradford 


Graham, William 
Guy, Ray 


Hay, Charles 


Hay, David W. 
Headley, Brian G. 
Henderson, Margaret 
Hodgson, Raymond 


Johnston, Geoffrey 


Johnston, Heather 
Johnston, John A. 


Kennedy, Anna Maria 


Kim, Duk Sung 
Kinley, James 
Klassen, Harry 


Klempa, William 
Kouwenberg, J. H. Hans 


| ogan, John B. 


Mackay, Eoin S. 


Miles, Bruce 


Issues 


July/August 


June 
December 


March 


February 
December 
March 
July/August 


(July/August 
(September 
April 
April 


December 
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Moncrieff, Brenda 
Morris, Mary 

Moyer, Kenneth A. 
Muggeridge, Malcolm 
Mulligan, J. 
Murphy, David 
Murray, S. W. 


MacDonald, Donald c, 


MacDougall, A. Goodwill 
MacFarlane, Angus 
MacKenzie, R. Sheldon 


MacRury, Hector M. 
McEwan, Joane 
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DEAK PIAKY..... TANUARY 18" 197g... 
FIVE MINUTES PAST TWELVE 


For there is no distinction; since all have sinned and fall short 
of the glory of God, they are justified by his grace as a gift, 
through the redemption which is in Christ Jesus, 


Romans 3: 22-24 (RSV) 


‘From the lone shieling of the misty island 
Mountains divide us, and a waste of seas; 
Yet still the blood is strong, the heart is Highland... ”’ 


IN THE SCORES OF Canadian communities which feel this 
way about their Scottish heritage, every so often the urge 
develops to hold a church service in the manner of the pioneers. 
Quick, out with the bagpipes and on with the kilts. If only that 
were all there is to it... 

Presumably, the rationale for reproducing the worship prac- 
tices of a bygone day is to inspire people to recognize, appre- 
ciate, and emulate the very real virtues of their ancestors. But in 
planning and arranging for a pioneer-type service, we do well to 
avoid the plight of a lady I once knew. Whenever she described 
a past event, she related what she felt ought to have happened 
rather than what, so far as her relatives could remember, had 
actually taken place. They could never quite decide how much 
of her inaccurate detail was deliberate: had she merely weak- 
ened, or perhaps lost, her capacity to distinguish fact from 
fancy? Some of them considered her a creative artist; the others, 
a plain liar. 

Surely we show our pioneer Scottish forbearers scant respect 
when we do not trouble to find out what they really did in church 
on an ordinary Sunday. We may not find it feasible to copy all 
their customs; but if we arrange a service ostensibly in their 
honour, we should at least know which of the details are authen- 
tic and which are not. 

Scots certainly transplanted to Canada the ways of worship 
which they had known at home. However they were not, like the 
Irish, driven to emigrate by one massive calamity, but by a 
whole series of smaller ones. In 1800 there were barely a dozen 
Presbyterian congregations on Canadian soil; by 1900 there 
were hundreds, spread all across the land. Thus we would 
hardly expect to find Scots who came to the prairies in 1895 
behaving in church exactly like those who had come to Nova 
Scotia in 1825: services in Scotland did not remain unchanged 
during those seventy years, any more than our own have 
between 1910 and the present. 

Every Sunday-school teacher has met the kind of child who 
sincerely believes that all the Bible stories happened at more or 
less the same time: he sees no reason why Jacob, Jonah, and 
Judas could not have met for lunch had they so wished. He 
knows that, within his own recollection, some things happened 
sooner, or later, than others; but, no matter how valiantly his 
teachers try to help him, he can go for years without fully 
realizing that events which took place before he was born were 
similarly spaced out in time. 

He may even grow up and be co-opted to help plan a 
‘*pioneer-type Scottish service’’ without ever having developed 
the sort of time-sense which would let him perceive that Anna- 
polis, Arnprior, and Aklavik could not possibly have resembled 
one another at all in their respective ‘‘pioneer days’’. To him, a 
pioneer is a pioneer is a pioneer, regardless of date. Thus he will 
see no harm in jumbling together every Scottish motif and 
custom he has ever heard or read about, and be blissfully happy 
with the result. 

A pioneer-type service should surely be co-ordinated with the 
actual history of the community where it is held. A town where 
Scots settled in 1825 need not, of course, seek to reproduce the 
practices of that date and no other; it would make equal sense to 
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“Pioneer” Services: 


Hubris or History? 


by Hugh D. McKellar 


aim at the kind of service held there in 1855, or 1885. But these 
options are hardly open to a town where no Scots settled until 
1903. 

Perhaps the most accessible and authoritative blueprint for 
the type of Presbyterian service common in Canada before Con- 
federation can be found in The Man From Glengarry by Charles 
W. Gordon, who wrote under the pen-name, Ralph Connor. 
First published in 1901, this novel was recently reissued by 
McClelland and Stewart Ltd. in their New Canadian Library 
series, so that any public library can easily fill a request for it.: 

In chapter 9, Gordon gives a detailed, step-by-step outline of 
the kind of service his father normally conducted in his Ottawa 
Valley pastorate about 1860. Elderly people in Glengarry, who 
read the book avidly, must have felt that Gordon knew what he 
was talking about, for often they did not realize that they had 
been reading fiction! He emphasizes that the service he de- 
scribes is unusually fine in its way, for both the minister and the’ 
precentor know exactly what they are about. He also shows how 
many of its details meet the people’s social, rather than strictly 
spiritual, needs. 

For one thing, the service goes its leisurely way for about 
three hours. When it ends, a visitor from Montreal ‘‘felt that she’ 
had been in church for a week’’. Her reaction warns us that city 
services were already more streamlined. But the regular con- 
gregation, after making their way on foot or by horse over vile 
roads to the church, expect a due reward for their efforts. The 
women see it as their sole chance in the week to leave their 
farmhouses. Afterwards, they chat for a while outside the 
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church, and then re-assemble for a service in Gaelic. It’s better 
than home — and what third alternative have they? 

Gordon makes a point of regretting the disappearance, even 
by 1900, of some of the practices he describes; but perhaps his 
regret stems more from the passing of the close-knit, stable 
community which made them practicable. The minister, for 
instance, prays by name for various people in distress, which to 
us would seem like an invasion of privacy, but he is telling his 
hearers nothing more than they already know. The precentor 
chants the words of the psalm, one line at a time, to a sort of 
melodic formula, which gives the congregation cues for singing 
a decorated version of the tune he has chosen; but such singing is 
possible only when everyone knows how to respond to the pre- 
centor’s lead, and where to introduce extra notes into the tune. 
These people know each other so well that each can anticipate 
the others’ moves; but such close acquaintance does not inevit- 
ably produce respect or liking. 


Goodly If Not Glamorous 


Helpful though Gordon’s account is, no church today could 
hope to reproduce faithfully the service he describes. Too many 
things which edified our ancestors would merely exasperate us. 
Which pre-Confederation practices, then, can we profitably 
imitate? 

The simplest measure is perhaps the most telling. Switch off 
the electricity! With lights, organ, sound system, and air-con- 


 ditioning unavailable, we might see that a service can be 


conducted with only one Bible and one psalter in a building 
which provides only shelter from the weather. Gordon’s people 
bring to church nothing but their wits, which they exercise by 
attending carefully to a challenging sermon. And, in visible 
testimony to the authority and responsibility they bear, all the 
elders sit together in a front pew. 

To be on the safe side, singing should be limited to words 


credited, in the author index of The Book of Praise, to the 
_ Scottish Psalter of 1650; these can be matched with any tune 


_ credited, in the composer index, to the Scottish Psalter of 1615 


| 


| 
iJ 


_ or 1635. (Some congregations also used the Paraphrases in their 


services, but others did not.) The flavour of precenting can most 


_ prudently be secured by having one man sing through the psalm, 
_ two lines at a time, then pausing to let the congregation repeat 


what he has just sung. This way, the people’s pace and pitch will 
not sag seriously. Highly as our ancestors valued the music of 


_ bagpipes, they did not mix it with psalm-singing! One psalm at 


the opening and another at the close of the service should be 
ample. 

If such a service seems too austere to evoke the desired 
amount of nostalgia, the remedy is simple: move forward in 
time the period whose usages you seek to copy. By 1875, for 
example, most congregations were using reed organs; by 1885, 
a hymnbook had been issued to supplement the psalter; by 1895, 
choirs were making their appearance. Any date will do, as long 
as you do not attribute to it practices which had been dropped 
some time before, or which were not begun until twenty years 
later. 

For that matter, even 1900 is getting to be respectably distant 
in time, and many congregations include members whose 
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personal recollections of church-going extend back at least that 
far. A service based on their earliest memories would be well 
worth considering. 

Besides, many newspapers have collaborated with county 
and university libraries to microfilm every issue in their files. 
Until World War II, it was quite common for newspapers to 
carry detailed reports of services in local churches, especially on 
anniversaries and other noteworthy occasions. Every county has 
its local history enthusiasts, who are touchingly grateful for any 
proof that other people care about their work. Your library can 
put you in touch with such a person, which is why I suggested 
that you get The Man From Glengarry there, instead of buying 
It. 

We shall appreciate far better the foundations our pioneer 
ancestors laid for us to build on, if we realize what obstacles 
they faced, and struggled to surmount. Principle certainly 
governed many of the things they did in church, but poverty 
dictated more. We have a goodly heritage rather than a glamor- 
ous one. 

Looking unto the rock whence we are hewn is a wholesome 
and virtuous exercise. Blanketing that rock with heather, plaid, 
and thistles till it is well-nigh invisible, is a self-indulgent and 
unworthy use of the intelligence which our forbearers did their 
best to transmit to us. 


MR. McKELLAR is a Toronto school librarian and an organist and a previous 
contributor to The Record. 
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editorial 


Here We Go Again 


If, even by the time you read this, you have not been able to 
secure for yourself your very own list of resolutions — either 
marked down in some January sale or proffered as loving 
suggestions by close relatives — we once more offer a set, free 
for the taking. (How’s that for service at 7 1/2 cents a page, 
every home plan, I! cents on the individual subscription’) 

In 1979 let us resolve 

|. To specify who we mean by the anonymous and ominous 
““THEY”’, as in ‘“‘They won't go for it’’ or *“You know 
what they say’’. Have you ever met a ‘‘they’’? 
I'd say more but they might not like it. 

2. To refrain from the name-dropping of the Deity, as in 
*‘God wants us todo...’ or ‘God is calling us to. . .”’ 
It sometimes sounds as if we have access to His inter— 
office memos. 

Is not a more modest affirmation such as “‘I believe that 
this is in accord with God’s will’? more becoming than a 
thundering statement that God has, must have endorsed our 
programme? 

God knows we appropriate too much for ourselves. 

3. To preter persistence and to pursue depth rather than the 
quick flush of good ‘‘religious’’ feelings. There are no 
easy answers. We work out our sakvation, as Paul said, 
‘in fear and trembling’’, and the whole armour of God 
doesn’t come in a One-piece perma-press jumpsuit with a 
nylon zipper. 

If only people would get on their knees and back to the 
Bible they'd realize this. 

4. To maintain a broader, non-sectarian, non-ethnic, non- 
sexist concept of the Church, at home and abroad, recogni- 
zing that in Christ “‘there is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 


neither slave nor free, there is neither male nor female’’. 
I’m sure that our Lord would agree with our beloved poet 
Burns 


xs 


‘The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, the man’s the gowd 


for a’ that.’ 
Och, aye. 
5. To maintain more interest in, and support more faithfully, 
the issues and programmes of our church — nationally, at 
synod and presbytery, and at the congregational level. The 


information is there and can be had. We must realize that it . 


takes commitment, thought and money to make things 
work. 

I can’t say much more at this time because I would have to 
put a new piece of paper in the typewriter and I hate to use 
up an entire piece for one or two lines. Anyway I have to go 
to a meeting about something or other. 

No doubt by now our keen-eyed readers have noticed certain 
discrepancies, certain gaps in the logic of the above resolutions, 
a slight lack of consistency. It is, of course, deliberate. For is 
there not a lack of consistency within ourselves? As Paul put it 
*“‘[ do not understand my own actions. For I do not do what I 
want, but I do the very thing that I hate.’’ (Romans 7:15). His 
words speak to the human condition and to our dear, struggling, 


little church. But Paul is also the author of the text at the bottom — 


of our cover illustration, the champion of grace. In 1979, let us 
continue to struggle for conformity with Christ, within our- 
selves and within our church, knowing that in spite of our 
imperfections God’s grace prevails. 

A happy and blessed New Year to all. 
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Crisis Past: 
Challenge Present: 
“Advance Future 


Some reflections on the Second 
Century Advance for Christ 


IT SEEMS THAT the old adage ‘‘no 
' news is good news’”’ is more apt than ever 
today. For the news which gets the head- 
lines is far too often that which relates to 
the problems in life. After a time we tend 
to feel weighted down by it and to be- 
come discouraged. In this mood, which 
, is largely fostered by the secular world, 
we can become dispirited within the 
Church. We lose perspective concerning 
the present prospect, and hope for the fu- 
ture may well be dimmed. 
For the Christian to live with faith in 
the present and with hope for the future 
) there is the need to return to the abiding 
record of God’s actions in the past. There 
is the need to be open to the Spirit of 
Christ. Though facing death, he de- 
clared, ‘“Be of good cheer, I have over- 
‘come the world.’’ (Jn. 16:33) Through 
the life and teachings of Jesus there is 
made available the power to sustain faith 
) and the inspiration for hope in the future. 
Jesus’ metaphor of the vine and the 
branches has a message which has al- 
ways spoken directly to the Church of 
Christ and which has a special relevance 
for our branch of it today as we enter a 
new year in our history. The news is that 
’ we face a crisis in maintaining our past 
vision and vigour. At the same time we 
feel compelled to accept and respond 
positively to new challenges for Christ. 
The challenge and the crisis: how 
shall The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
, deal with them? We wish to respond af- 
firmatively to challenge. We are unable 
to avoid crisis. Can it be that as we, in 
Christ’s Spirit ,confront the crisis we shall 
discover also the strength of Christ to 
meet, in hope and faith, the challenge be- 
fore us? Our Church has overcome many 
' a crisis with God’s guidance in the past: 
how will we react now? Too often our 
first response to crisis is negative. A mo- 
ment of reflection shows that there is a 


(continued on page 24) 
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The Steeple and 
the Gargoyle... 


by 
Malcolm Muggeridge 


THERE IS A VERY FUNNY story to be 
written about becoming a Christian in the 
latter part of the twentieth century. The 
comedy lies in the assumption that in this 
day and age there must be some extrane- 
ous reason to account for so bizarre and 
outmoded a step. 

A convert is perhaps a sated sensua- 
list, or ga-ga, or terrified of dying, any- 
thing except overwhelmed by the sheer 
beauty and truth of the Incarnation and of 
our Lord’s birth, ministry, death and res- 
urrection as recounted in the Gospels. 

The Christian faith derived therefrom, 
has, until quite recently, over the Chris- 
tian centuries captivated the choicest and 
most creative spirits of the Western 
world, bringing about a flowering of art, 
literature, architecture and music of un- 
equalled quality and luxuriance. 

Perhaps the oldest of all the assump- 
tions about a contemporary newcomer to 
the Christian faith is that he must by the 
nature of the case have lost his sense of 
humour. How funny he used to be! Now, 
alas, how solemn! How portentious! 
What an unconscionable bore he has be- 
come! 


Christian Comics 

This notion that all sense of humour 
disappears on becoming a Christian is 
totally mistaken. In point of fact, the wri- 
ters of the great classics of humour — 
like Rabelais, Cervantes, Shakespeare, 
Swift, Gogol — have all been deeply 
religious. Even knockabout comedians, 
some of whom I have met on talk-shows, 
tend to be believers rather than skeptics 
or cynics. 

This applies even to a poor, crazed 
Lenny Bruce. It is the millionaires and 
pornographers and megalomaniacs, the 
doctrinaire politicians and sociologists 
and abortionists, people of that stamp, 
who wrap themselves in solemnity and 
wince at the sound of laughter. 

‘That idiot laughter, a passion hateful 
to our purposes,’ Shakespeare’s King 
John says, speaking on behalf of all 
tyrants everywhere and at all times, a- 
nointed and ideological. Pornography 
likewise has to be mirthless; a laugh 
breaks the spell, revealing its absurdity 
and tedium. I have heard tell of a man 
who was thrown out of a Marseilles bro- 
thel for laughing at a blue film being 


shown there. As the management indig- 
nantly explained, the film had been pro- 
cured at considerable expense to drum up 
business, and now here was this clown 
with his buffoonish laughter wantonly 
destroying its effect. One sees the point. 

The function of humour, as I discov- 
ered during the four desolating years that 
I was editor of the magazine Punch, is to 
express in terms of the grotesque the im- 
mense disparity between human aspira- 
tion and human performance. Mysticism 
expresses the same disparity in terms of 
the sublime. Hence the close connection 
between clowns and mystics; hence, too, 
the juxtaposition on the great mediaeval 
cathedrals of steeples reaching up into 
the Cloud of Unknowing and gargoyles" 
grinning malevolently down at our dear 
earth and all its foolishness. 


Laughter and Ecstacy 
Laughter and mystical ecstacy derive 
from the same origins; from an aware- | 
ness, in the one case hilarious, in the 
other ecstatic, of how wide is the chasm 
between Time and Eternity, between us 
and our Creator, between the earthly 
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cities which men build and then destroy 

and the City of God which they did not 

build and cannot destroy. And how ne- 
_cessary, therefore, is the Incarnation, 
-running like a suspension-bridge from 

one to the other, seemingly so frail and 

precarious as it swings to and fro in the 
* wind, yet, God be praised, bearing our 
weight. 

Let us, then, while revering the steep- 

_ les, remember the gargoyles, also in their 
way purveyors of God’s Word, and be 
thankful that, when the gates of Heaven 
swing open as they do from time to time, 
mixed with the celestial music there is 

4the unmistakable sound of celestial 

_ laughter. 

Shakespeare gives some of his best 
lines to his fools — for instance, to the 
Fool in King Lear and to Caliban in The 

Tempest. So does God, as the Apostle 

; Paul indicates when he points out that 

God has made foolish the wisdom of this 

. world, and that the foolishness of God is 
wiser than men. 


. Ribald yet Sublime 
I find it a wonderful thing, this marry- 
y ing of the ribaldry of gargoyles with the 
sublimity of steeples, this seeing of a 
saint in every clown and a clown in every 
saint, and the Fall of Man as being, at 
once, the measure and fatality of all our 
troubles and the old banana-skin joke on 
_ acosmic scale. Who but a God who had 
' deigned to become incarnate could ar- 
4 range things so? He encompasses in His 
love the suffering and the absurdity of 
’ His creation, including in one scenario 
steeples reaching heavenwards and gar- 
-goyles grinning and grimacing earth- 
. wards, and in one mercy the affliction 
which is our lot and the capacity to laugh 
* with Rabelais in the person of Panurge at 
_ the antics of carnal men, with Cervantes 
in the person of Don Quixote at the antics 
of crusading men, with Shakespeare in 
the person of. Sir John Falstaff at the an- 
~ tics of mortal men. 
, Laughter, indeed, is God’s therapy. 
He planted the steeples and the gar- 
) goyles, gave us clowns as well as saints, 
in order that we might understand how at 
the heart of our mortal existence there 
lies a mystery, at once unutterably beau- 
tiful and uproariously funny. 
RS ) 


This article appeared in the November 18 issue of 
The Catholic Register and is reprinted with per- 


mission. 
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Bowanuphius 


People can get crackpot ideas. Even people in the Church. For example, my 
un-named friend, Joe . The other day he had an idea which he 
thought would be the answer to the problems of church finance. He wanted to 
bring commercials into the Church! Commercials — just like on television! 

“Big companies put ads for their products on radio, T.V. and in the news- 
papers. Why not in church bulletins? Not just run-of-the-mill ads, mind you, 
but a dignified kind of thing. Something like this: 

‘For vacuuming confetti off your church carpet, try Ecclesio Vacuum 
Cleaners. A special mechanism is attached to recycle confetti. Earn huge sums 
by re-selling old confetti to next week’s wedding guests!’ 

You see what I mean. A dignified kind of advertising like that.’’ 

I remained unconvinced. ‘‘That’s all very well, but we often don’ thave room 
in the bulletin for our own announcements.” 

“Well then, let the minister just make verbal announcements. He could 
sneak in the ads.”’ 

“Could you give me an example?’’, I asked. 

“Imagine this’’, he replied. 

‘The Women’s Guild will meet next Friday afternoon in the Ladies Parlour.’ 

Then the minister could add: 

‘And while you're there ladies, take time to enjoy the Shinola shine on the 


floor. If the meeting gets dull at least you can watch the floor sparkle. And don't 
forget to take a look at that Lemon Sludge shine on the coffee table. . .’ 


By this time, my friend’s imagination was in high gear. 
‘There are all sorts of ways of fitting in commercials. The church newsletter 


for example. Can you imagine a report on the Spring Tea? 


‘The Ladies Guild Spring Tea was held recently in the Church Hall. It was a 
most successful event. Many old friends renewed their friendships, and new 


friends were made. The highlight of the afternoon was the tea itself. The Guild 


very thoughtfully served Red Nose Tea. People were drinking gallons of the 
stuff. A number of visitors from England were present, and they all thought it a 
great pity that this tea was available only in Canada.’ ”’ 

My friend continued: ‘‘Not just the newsletter. Music! How about the choir? 
I wonder if the choir could do a slightly more liturgical setting of that great 
tune: ‘You deserve a break today, at MacRonalds?’ 

And of course there are always free samples. ‘On your way out today, pick up 
a demonstration model of our handy all-purpose, jiffy salad maker and rug 
shampoo machine. It makes your salad as it cleans your rug. It is also 
adaptable for use as an electric toothbrush for people with big teeth.’ ”’ 

Did I say crackpot ideas? When I left him he was nattering on about ministers 
selling encyclopedias on their pastoral rounds. 

I’m afraid I don’t agree with my friend’s ideas about church finance. The 
Scriptures tell us that the Lord loves a cheerful giver. I think we had better stick 
to that method. Be cheerful, and be givers. 


Editor's Note: The first Barsanuphius was a sixth century saint. An Egyptian, 
he lived alone in a cell adjoining a monastery at Gaza in Palestine, where he 
was renowned for his austerity, keeping in touch with the outer world by means 
of written messages only. 


PERSPECTIVE 


by Lloyd Robertson 


The Western World — Down But Not Out! 


THE MELLOW FEMALE VOICE in the TV commercial drops 
an octave and coos *‘from the decadent Western world’’ while 
extolling the qualities of a particular brand of hosiery. The 
voice also expresses a sentiment about Western society that has 
become almost pervasive: the West is doomed, we are all but 
finished and there is nothing left to do but dance around the 
corpse before burying it. It’s an attitude that is shallow and 
unfair and, at the very least, premature. Having been shackled 
with a burdensome guilt for all the sins of the ages, including the 
crucifixion of slaves, the massacres of the Aztecs, the stake of 
the Inquisition, and the real or alleged plundering of a variety of 
peoples and possessions, we are inclined to forget that Western 
man has given to the world infinitely more than he has damaged 
or destroyed. Many have harboured that thought for some time, 
but the opposition has always been so organized, vocal and 
self-righteous that anyone attempting to defend the West made 
no more impact than a whisper in the wilderness. 

Now, a prominent French theologian, lawyer and author has 
stepped front and centre to boldly advance a defence. He is 
Jacques Ellul and in a book titled The Betrayal of TheWest the 
author places the blame for the betrayal squarely on the 
shoulders of the West’s own children, its intellectuals, most 
notably those he designates as The Left. Ellul admits that the 
West, by which he means mainly Europe and the United States, 
has much to feel guilty about, but he points out that the less 
appealing aspects of its behaviour are not peculiar to the West; 
they are inherent in the growth of any civilization. He believes 
that the criticism from The Left is so excessive as to be 
dangerous and could destroy the very ideals on which the West 
is based — reasoned discussion in a society with freedom of 
speech and freedom of movement. Today, says Ellul, these 
worthwhile characteristics of the West are being ignored or 
attacked in an attempt to expiate the sins of the past. The Left is 
using the instruments of propaganda (the media) to tear down 
the entire culture. ““Are they ashamed of the West? Good, let 
them change it and move forward. But no one has yet found a 
better means of doing this than the means we now possess.” 

The World Council of Churches, which has provided funds 
for those engaged in revolution, is singled out by Ellul as an 
example of the way in which Western church leaders have 
denied the world the best qualities the West has to offer — its 
trust in reasonable and civil discourse. Moreover, Ellul says, the 
Council is motivated more by propaganda and politics, than by 
religion and morality..* The Council can’t really beat the drum a- 
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gainst American racism and American imperialism: all of its 
money comes from the United States. Nor can the Council point 
the finger at the Soviet Union for persecuting the church or for 
such minor matters as the invasion of Czechoslovakia: that | 
would only cause more hardship for those good Christians living || 
in communist countries. The Council cannot publicize the 
various kinds of extortion and other shameful things that go on 
in Third World countries; that would mean that the Council was 
racist. No, it looks as if the World Council cannot say anything 
to anyone, anywhere, on any subject except on two that will 
have no repercussions — Portuguese colonialism, and above 
all, the abomination of desolation, South Africa. South Africa is 
the good conscience the West buys on the cheap.”’ 

Strong words from a man who clearly enjoys tilting at the 
conventional wisdom of the time. 

Ellul is not easy to read and there are many parts of the book in 
which almost everyone will find something with which he or she 
will disagree, but his argument will have an appeal all of its own 
to many of those who have become weary of the hand writing 
and breast beating by some segments of Western society, 
especially the sectors Ellul regards as betrayers. 

The basic thrust of the author’s main point is clear and comes 
ringing home with these words, *‘The West represents values 
tor which there is no substitute. The West is a past, a difference, 
a shared history and a shared human project . . . The end of the 
West today would mean the end of any possible civilization.”’ 

Finally, Ellul seems particularly concerned about the indivi- 
dual and his relationship to today’s society. We speak of the 
alienation of the individual from his surroundings. He believes 
the individual has been attacked and dismantled . . . “‘The 
revolution we need must take place within man himself and not 
in structures. We need what some would call a change in ideolo- 
gy, but in fact it goes a good deal deeper than ideology, for 
everyone must discover and rediscover a new factor that is both 
individual and collective.”’ 

The need for the individual to feel at home in his surroundings 
is surely at the core of any hoped for renaissance of the Western 
World. 


The Betrayal of The West is published by The Seabury Press 
and ts available from Presbyterian Publications, 52 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8, at $12.95 a copy. 
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LETTERS 


_ On Unfair Tactics 


» November Record under the title 


I am more than a little perturbed by the 
letter from the Rev. Gilbert Smith in the 
“Take 

A Long Look’’. The questions Mr. Gil- 
bert raises about the World Council of 


_ Churches’ aid to its programme to com- 


bat racism are fair game for discussion. I 
would like to do so, but am afraid that 
this will detract from my immediate 
concern. It is the tactic which Mr. Gil- 
4 bert is proposing which I wish to refute, 
not contributing to the budget of the 


( General Assembly. 


{to W.C.C. 


\ 
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First, let us note that The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada in 1977 sent $34,650 
programmes, of which 

$5,500 was earmarked for the program- 
{ me to combat racism. (Note: We made 
that decision, not the W.C.C. The latter 
simply distributes the money for that 
purpose.) What is the source of these 
funds? You will find on page 298, Acts 
and Proceedings 1978, that this money 


y has come from the Committee on Inter- 
- Church Aid, Refugee and World Ser- 


vice. The funds of this committee have 
come from special donations from con- 
gregations and individuals. $5,500 rep- 
resents 3.76% of that committee’s total 
1977 expenditure. 


( It is safe to assert, secondly, that none 
{ of the General Assembly’s budget funds 


were used as Mr. Gilbert suggested. 


» Hence, his suggestion does not touch the 


problem he wishes to rectify. Instead, he 
proposes financial chaos and disaster for 


, The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Without budget support, how will our 


church pay for its programmes, the work 
of boards and committees, our colleges 
and residences? Who will pay the sti- 
pends of those working in aid-receiving 
charges in Canada? How will we support 
over-seas workers and programmes? In 
short, nothing could continue and all for 
the wrong reason. 

Mr. Smith and other concerned per- 
sons have access to the Courts of the 
Church where they may express their 
concern. In fact, that is the logical man- 
ner of dealing with it. Contributors to 
Inter-Church Aid always have the option 
of designating their contributions. 

This is a time when the budget of the 
General Assembly needs support. Nega- 
tive views and actions, especially when 
incorrectly based, not only hurt the bud- 
get, they hurt the Church for no good 
reason. 

(Rev.) Nicholas Vandermey, 
Prescott, Ont. 


For Reversal 
And Repentance 


lam writing to express my extreme re- 
vulsion and great desire to disassociate 
myself from the action of the W.C.C. 
Central Committee on making a grant of 
$85,000 to the Patriotic Front. When I 
first read about it in the Manchester 
Guardian (local newspapers and our own 
church publication never tell you about 
this kind of thing), I felt that I should 
write to Heather Johnston, our Presby- 
terian representative on the Central Com- 


mittee. She graciously replied that she, 
too, was seeking “*guidance and insight’’ 
and a little later on, she sent me a ‘‘back- 
ground document’’ concerning the grant, 
from the W.C.C. department of com- 
munication. (See the December Record) 

Now that I have the rationale from the 
W.C.C., I confess that I see it largely as 
rationalization. For example, I cannot 
see the logic of connection, where, at one 
point, they say that although the W.C.C. 
**does not and cannot identify itself com- 
pletely with any political movement’’, in 
the very next point they say ‘“‘that the 
gtants are specifically made as an expres- 
sion of commitment (their emphasis) to 
the groups in question and their causes. 
We affirm our belief in their cause, and 
in the good faith and responsibility of the 
people concerned.”’ That is a direct con- 
tradiction! True, I may agree with them, 
(and with the Anglo-American propo- 
sals), that the internal settlement is not a 
satisfactory one, however I do not think 
for one moment that the Patriotic Front’s 
solutions i.e. their own political ascen- 
dency, is any more satisfactory. I agree 
that both Mr. Smith’s government and 
Mr. Mugabe’s Front may be using ter- 
rorist tactics, but I cannot support a 
Christian organization which, tacitly at 
least, in making this grant is supporting 
an armed struggle. The scriptures clearly 
teach that violence begets violence. How 
can the W.C.C. say, as it does, that it 
“does not pass judgment on those . . . 
who are driven to violence as the only 
way left to them’’? How incongruous 


(continued on page 25) 
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by Noel Watson 
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— On The Campus 


— On The Congress 


Dr. R. Sheldon. 


DR. MacKENZIE is an Associate Professor of The Depart- 
ment of Religious Studies, Memorial University, St. John’s, 
Nfld. and the theme speaker for Congress '79 in Guelph, 
Ontario this June. 


E. Dr. MacKenzie, would you give our readers some informa- 
tion concerning your background, your experience, first of all 
academically . . . you studied at The Presbyterian College in 
Montreal? 


M. Yes, I studied there between 1955 and 1958 and then I went 
on a Home Missions appointment to Eckville, Alberta for a 
year. At the end of the year I went to Scotland to make use of the 
travelling scholarship from The Presbyterian College. | worked 
with Matthew Black at St. Mary’s College for three years, part 
of which time I spent in studies in Germany in Meunster. Then 
after that, | came back to Canada and became the minister of 
First Presbyterian Church in Montreal. 


E. You're a native Maritimer? 
M. Yes. 
E. A Nova Scotian? 


M. Yes, I went to Acadia for the first four years and got an Arts 
degree. 
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E. You didn’t go into the ministry right away, I understand. 


You were employed “‘secularly,’’ shall we say, for a while. 
M. I had two jobs. I was with a lumber company for two years, 
no a year and a half . . . and with a hardware company for three 
years and a half and I left the hardware company to go back to 
school. I left school when I was sixteen, in grade ten. I had to go 
back to school, and take grade eleven in New Glasgow. Before 
that I had been to a one-room school for ten years. After 


finishing high school I went to Acadia in the autumn of 1951. 


E. It’s a long road from a one-room school to a doctorate in 
New Testament. Do you attribute any of your drive academi- 
cally to those early years or was it something that pressed upon 
you and accelerated as you went along? 


M. I think that I left school when I was sixteen because I 

rebelled against something that I really felt | ought to do. Fora — 
long time, I had been considering the ministry, but because I felt 
that a lot of other people had also been wanting me to do this I 
rebelled enough to leave school and go to work. . . it was alsoa 
financial necessity to leave school and go to work . . . but it was 
while I was at the hardware store and went to the pre-Assembly 
Congress in Montreal in 1950 that I decided to follow whatever 
avenues Or opportunities presented themselves in order to equip 


_myself academically for the ministry. I decided that this was 


really what I wanted to do and that I couldn’t go on dodging it © 
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any longer. 


E. So it was at a pre-Assembly Congress that you made a fun- 
damental decision concerning what you were going to do with 
the rest of your life. That’s interesting in light of what you’re 
going to be doing at the Congress in Guelph this year in 1979. 
Now you went from First Church in Montreal . . . how long 

* were you there? 


M. For seven years. 
) 


vE- And that was an inner-city type of ministry or very near? 
» M. Yes. 


E. And you went from there to the Kirk in St. John’s, New- 

foundland and from there to teaching at Memorial University in 

that same city. How do the different experiences, the pastoral 
4 experiences, the preaching experiences, compare with what 

you're doing now? They’re quite different I imagine, but in 
é some ways, especially since you are teaching New Testament, 

there must be some natural comparisons. Would you enlarge on 

that a little bit? Are the rewards the same? Are the challenges in 
( both situations tied to the concept of ministry? 


{ M. Well, first of all, | want to make clear that the decision to 
» teach at Memorial University was not a decision against the 
parish ministry. When I went to Memorial it was clearly under- 
stood on my part and on theirs that I was doing this as an experi- 
ment for two years. At that stage we didn’t try to see what might 
happen beyond that. In those early years I taught a variety of 
things, but the main emphasis was on Biblical Studies. I taught 
an introduction to the Old Testament, an introduction to the New 
Testament and other courses in the Religious Studies depart- 
, ment. As time went on, and I thoroughly enjoyed the experience 
of working with the students, it seemed to me that this was a 
very valuable aspect of my ministry, and one that, at least for the 
time being, seemed to suit my interests and was fulfilling. 
~ It would not be fair to pretend that the rewards in the teaching 
; Ministry . . . in teaching . . . are the same as those in the parish 
ministry. I think that there is no relationship known to a teacher 
* that compares with being a pastor to a people. In teaching we 
experience a totally different set of re-actions that either fulfill 
us or defeat us! In a parish ministry, one is very close to people, 
, through times of crises and through times of excitement and joy: 
you share a great many of their basic human experiences with 
*them. In the teaching situation we have them for a maximum of 
four years, whether they are pleasant or difficult, whether they 
are intelligent or not, and after that time, unless one has hap- 
pened to develop a particularly close relationship with them, 
they’re gone. Now I think that the students we have in Memorial 
~ are very responsive to their teachers, very kind to their teachers, 
SO We manage to keep in contact with them long after they have 
left us. But I wouldn’t pretend that the rewards are the same as 
those in a parish situation. 


a 


E. There are rewards, but they’re not the same. 


‘ 
M. The rewards are different. 
4 
-E. Do you think from your experiences at Memorial, that the 
Christian Church, and we’ll talk here in general terms, and not 
along denominational lines, is making a credible case on the 
campus either through the departments of religion or through 
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campus chaplaincies, to the young people? Are they establish- 
ing any kind of toe-hold, any kind of a witness in the academic 
community, in the turmoil of university education in which 
many of our young people find themselves? 


M. I can only speak for our department at Memorial. I think 
that the department of Religious Studies at Memorial is making 
a tremendous impact on the student community. We normally 
run, just in terms of numbers, at just under 10% of the total 
student enrolment. 


E. That’s very high! That must be one of the highest enrolments 
in the country. 


M. I think that perhaps it is about the highest in the country. 
And we have in Memorial University the 8th or 9th largest 
university in Canada. We have a significant number of these 
young people enrolled in the Religious Studies department. We 
reached a peak of 850 students in the department a few years 
ago. We’re below that now. The interesting thing to those of us 
who are involved in Biblical studies and those who are involved 
in Christian thought, is that these are the areas, combined with 
Christian ethics, that at the moment are attracting the largest 
number of students. We went through a phase when the students 
seemed to have more interest in world religions, particularly 
eastern religions. That phase seems to have passed and we are 
back to where there is a tremendous interest in our Judeo- 
Christian tradition and heritage. 

You asked about the contribution that chaplains are making 
on the campus. For a long period of time at Memorial the 
influence of the chaplaincy on the life of the average student 
seemed to be minimal, not because of any weakness on the part 
of the chaplains themselves, but simply because of the temper of 
the times . . . that, however, is now changing and it seems as if 
the traditional offices of the chaplain are appreciated more and 
more by an increasing number of students. So we find students 
attending chapel services at various times of the day in numbers 
that, a few years ago, would have been quite unheard of. 


A Calvinist Club2 


E. We talked about Christianity in general terms, without refer- 
ring to denominations. Now could we be more specific? Does 
any one denomination, any one faith put more effort into its 
witness or its presence on the campus than any others? I know 
that you can only speak first-hand about Memorial, but you may 
have garnered impressions on visits to other universities. 


M. [think that because of our unique denominational system of 
education in Newfoundland that it would be difficult at the 
university level to pick out one denomination more than another 
that contributes more to the spiritual life of the student. The 
clubs, The Newman Club, the Canterbury Club, the Chi Alpha 
Club, the SCM and the IVCF, all went through a time when 
membership was low and interest was minimal. Now there is a 
revival of interest in a// these student groups and others I have 
not mentioned. It would be difficult to cite one as being more 
active or relevant to the lives of the student than any other. 


(continued on next page) 
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Dr. R. Sheldon MacKenzie 


(continued from previous page) 


E. Should the Presbyterians be on campii as Presbyterians? 
Should there be a Calvinist society, or whatever, or should our 
efforts be made through local congregations and their concern 
for young people? 


M. In Newfoundland, the Presbyterians are so thin on the 
ground that we would have difficulty forming a society of any 
kind, even if they were all committed. 

We have, in the Presbytery of Newfoundland, a policy esta- 
blished last year, whereby one of our two parish ministers in the 
city, for a two-year term, acts as chaplain to the Presbyterian 
students in the university. So, in point of fact, the contact with 
Presbyterian students is through the parish ministers. At the 
moment, the Chaplain to the university and to the other trade 
schools and colleges in the city is the Rev. James S.S. Armour 
ot St. David’s Church. He has just begun his work, and when he 
gets it organized it will be organized with the point of view of 
establishing a relationship with one of the two Presbyterian 
parishes in the city. 


The Congregation and the Campus 


E. To generalize a little bit, since, as you have said, Newfound- 
land is not a fair example, there being only three congregations 
on the entire island. . . just in your opinion then, how would you 
like to see Presbyterians approach work on the campii across the 
country? Would you like to see a stronger campus presence 
distinctively ours, or would more interest in the young people 
through the local congregations bear better results? 


M. I think ideally the contacts should be with the congrega- 
tions in the town or city where the university is located. I think 
that’s the ideal. In terms of what is practical there has to be some 
one of the parish ministers responsible for the students on the 
campus. From the point of view of the university it is very 
difficult to deal with a multiplicity of ministers representing the 
same denomination. I think for that reason there has to be some 
one person whose responsibility it is to hunt out the Presbyterian 
students. 

At the same time the relationship should be with a parish 
church, rather than with some group on the campus itself. 


E. You mentioned earlier the renewed interest of young people 
in the Judeo-Christian tradition. 

Would you say that they are examining this tradition and the 
Christian faith from a more mature, more profound perspective 
than ever before? There is so much written now, for people of all 
ages, of a Christian apologetic nature. Do you find that this has 
raised the level, the tone, of the whole discussion between 
believer and unbeliever? Does the level of sophistication in 


if 


argument preclude simplistic answers, appeals to scripture by 
chapter and verse, tracts and the like? 


M. First of all, students who come to our department come | 


purely ona voluntary basis. There is no obligation on the part of 
any student at Memorial to take a course in religious studies. 


E. And, of course, you're not there primarily to proselytize. — 


Not even secondarily. 


M. No... no. 


E. I imagine that there are some spin-off effects, however. 


M. Yes, quite! 

... This means that when students come to work in biblical 
studies, after the introductory course, they work solely with the 
biblical text. They may never have read the biblical text 
Delorean 


E. Now that in itself is something that some of our congre- 


gations do not realize. | stopped you there, because I find so 
often that the approach to young people is through the Bible. 
Verses are quoted when neither the verses nor the contexts have 
much meaning to the young people at whom they’re hurled. I’m 
sorry to interrupt, but do you agree? 


M. Yes, certainly. 
E. Please go on. 
M. . So we make absolutely no apology whatever for 


involving the students at the 2nd, 3rd and 4th year level with the 
biblical text itself. Our courses on the Acts of the Apostles, on 


the Johannine, literature deal with the biblical text.The students | 
must deal with this so that they are biblically literate in that area © 


by the time they leave our department. 

And the same holds true for the History of Christian Thought. 
The men in that field expose the students to the texts on the 
confessions of faith, to the early church documents, without any 
attempt to apologize for what they are doing in the sense of 


smoothing things over, making them “‘relevant’’ or “‘contem- - 


porary’’ or anything of that sort. The students are expected to 
approach the literature, whether it’s biblical, or in Christian 
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thought, ‘ina mature, responsible way and to arrive at their own 
decisions as a result of this. 

- We certainly make no attempt to proselytize the students. At 
the same time we’re not in business to destroy faith either! And 
naturally enough, we are greatly encouraged when what we do 

, contributes to the over-all life of the student. 


-E. Do you find that much of our approach to young people of a 
university age needs to be toned-up at the parish level? I’m 
talking now about Christian educational material — I know that 
you wouldn't get to see all of it, of course — but just as a general 
impression, do you think that we take young adult Christian 
- education seriously enough? 


M. For the first four years of my term at Memorial I also taught 
a teen-age Bible class in the church. During that period of time 
we used the Christian Faith and Life curriculum and for the 
material in grades 7, 8 and 9 and 10 had the highest regard and 
f was very happy with it. . . largely. It made heavy demands on 
the teacher to use the material to suit his or her particular class, 
? but the material itself was good, it was biblically based, the 
exegetical and expository work was soundly done and I felt that 
this was a responsible way to deal with young people, and in a 
way that did not in any sense talk down to them or patronize 
them. 
7 
E. But at the slightly higher level? At the university-going age, 
what have we in the parishes? 


_M. I don’t know if it would be possible, but I feel that if I were 
to return to parish work again I would simply underline the 
emphasis that I tried to follow for the eleven years I was in the 
parish, and that is on an educational ministry. In Bible studies or 
prayer meetings . . . or whatever the case may be, I would make 
a more serious attempt to be responsible to the whole of the 
parish community. Not only the teen-agers, but the adults of 

_ every age level. There must be some kind of ongoing education 
for them. . . that is responsible, straightforward . . . Christian. 


" E. Demanding? 


4M. ... demanding and Reformed. 

4 

; Congress ‘79: 

5 Hopes and Expectations 


E. Now to get to the Congress in Guelph this year — you are the 

theme speaker; have you any expectations at all of the Congress, 

_ for the Congress? I know that you are being immersed in a 

# Situation about which you can have few pre-conceptions. The 

very idea of a Congress still gives rise to suspicion in some areas 
of our Church as being a sort of surrogate Assembly. 

_ What value do you see in these kind of gatherings and what 

would you see as their potential affect on the Church as a whole? 
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Dr. MacKenzie and the Rev. J.J.H. Morris, chairman of Congress 79. 


M. From a personal point of view, I can only hope that the 
Congress in 1979 does as much for some of the people who 
attend, even for a very few . . . does as much for some of the 
people who attend, as the Congress in 1950 in Montreal did for 
me. That’s the first point. 

The second point is, | think, that these can be and must be 
enormously useful things. Something is bound to happen when 
the biblical literature is studied by two or three. We just hope 
that the effects will be in proportion to the numbers of those who 
attend in Guelph in June. I hope that the participants will come 
to this conference expecting, and that they will receive . . . 
education, fellowship and edification. I think that there are all 
too few opportunities in our church where we can be proud of 
the efforts we organize for the encouragement of our people. We 
have all sorts of other conferences and meetings. I think that it is 
terribly important for us to get people together from across the 
country for no other purpose than to be inspired and to be 
inspiring. 


E. From all that you have told me, Dr. MacKenzie, about 
Memorial, about your experience there, I don’t imagine that you 
react too kindly to ‘‘Newfie’’ jokes. Shall we embargo them for 
the Congress? 


M. I’ve absolutely no time for Newfie jokes. The Newfound- 
landers are the most delightful people on earth. They have been 
terribly kind to me and the longer I’ve been there, the more I’ ve 
grown to love them. So I really have no appreciation for the 
Newfie joke. Newfie jokes are things told by mainlanders about 
Newfoundlanders. Stories of Newfoundland are another thing 
altogether. These the Newfoundlanders tell on themselves. 


E. And tell them very well! 
M. Yes indeed. 


E. Well, let the Congress be warned. Thank you very much Dr. 
MacKenzie. 


aa 
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George and Mary Flett 


Forming the Faith on the Frontier 


by Peter Lorenz Neufeld 


THOUGH THE REV. JAMES TANNER’S itinerant and un- 
paid preaching to his Saulteaux people roaming the White Horse 
Plains west of Winnipeg was the first Presbyterian mission work 
attempted on the Canadian prairies (September, 1975 — Pres- 
byterian Record), the subsequent service by the Rev. George 
and Mary Flett in Saskatchewan and Western Manitoba was un- 
doubtedly the most effective earliest permanent and official 
mission field. Both were protégés and close friends of Tanner; 
both had Indian mothers and Caucasian fathers as did he. 

Mary’s father was Alexander Ross of Red River (Winnipeg), 
known as “‘the Scottish Chief’’ to Selkirk’s settlers and familiar 
to historians as a pioneer teacher-sheriff-historian. With the 
Astor expedition he’d helped open the Oregon fur trade and was 
of that handful of first Europeans to settle at the Columbia’s 
mouth. He had traded furs for both Northwest and Hudson’s 
Bay companies. 

Mary’s mother was an Indian princess. Sarah How-How was 
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a daughter of a great Okinackan chief in the Rockies. She’d 
married chief trader Ross at 14. Historian Olive Knox described | 
her as: ‘‘the flower of her tribe. Her colouring was delicate, her — 
features firmly formed. Her robes had been the finest in the land; 
her feathers, her bells, her tassels were the best, while the tintof | 
her skin was irresistible. Her bridal dress of white, embroidered ~/ 
skins had been a work of art. She had loved him (Ross) tenderly, 
giving her body and soul.”’ 

Letters by Ross children attest to their mother’s deep and 
gentle love for them. When in 1826 her husband had transferred 
to Red River she’d taken her youngsters, Mary being five years 
old, and ridden on horseback over a thousand miles to join him 
there. Mary’s brother James wrote of their mother from Toronto 
University in 1856 just after their father’s death: ““Who more 
tenderhearted? Who more attached to her children? Anxious 
about their welfare? Better far give me my mamma with her 
Christian meekness, her kind affection, her motherly heart, than 
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the cold-hearted so-called (White) ‘lady’.’’? (Winnipeg’s histor- 
ic Ross House is named after that particular sibling.) In fact, it’s 
the “heathen Indian’ Sarah Ross who’s repeatedly referred to as 
devout Christian rather than her ‘Christian White’ husband — 
whose chief vice seems to have been drinking with friends on 
occasion. 

Pioneer Harriett Sinclair Cowan wrote of Mary’s mother: 
“Granny Ross, as she was later called by the whole settlement, 
was a great favourite with us children. I remember that when 


- John Black, the West’s first Presbyterian minister, though not a 


missionary, who married Mary’s favourite sister Henrietta, was 
made a DD, Granny Ross, when she was told of it, clapped her 
hands and said: “Now he ts a doctor, and he can make us all 
We 


Flett’s Family 


At least five of the Rev. George Flett’s first cousins, all 
brothers or half brothers, served as chief and played important 
roles as signatories of treaties or otherwise in welcoming white 
settlers to the Canadian prairies. Several were well-known, 
liked and respected by early settlers. There was Mekis (The 
Eagle) who signed Treaty Two in 1871; Keesikoowenin (Sky- 
man) who also signed and after whom the reserve between 
Riding Mountain National Park and the town of Elphinstone is 
named; George, Antoine and Baptiste Bone (Okenase) after 
whom the well-known cemetery and former reserve near Lake 
Audy in the Park was named and who was a close friend of Chief 
Sitting Bull of Little Big Horn fame. 

Before white settlers came to the Prairies, an Indian from 
Bow River called Michael Cardinal settled near Lake Audy. 
Little is known of him except that he must have been a strong 
warrior, hunter or chief for, as was then customary for such 
men, he took unto himself three wives. Personally, I feel he may 
have been a brother to another remarkable Indian of the same 
era, Alexis Cardinal, who was right hand man to the famous Ro- 
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man Catholic missionary, Albert Lacomb. One of Michael’s 
wives was a Dacotah woman who bore him Mekis and at least 
two other sons, St. Paul and Ochoup. A second wife was a Scot- 
tish Orkney lass who bore him children, among whom were 
Keesikoowenin, Baptiste Bone and Yellowhead. His third wife 
was French Canadian who bore George, Antoine, John and 
William Bone. Michael had a sister called Margaret (Peggy) 
Whitford. Peggy married Hudson’s Bay Company chief trader 
George Flett, who on 7th December, 1823 had his Indian 
marriage legalized in Red River by the Rev. David Jones and 
their children James, John, George, William and David bapti- 
zed. 

The Rev. George Flett was born about 1816 at a trading post 
on the Saskatchewan River near what is now Prince Albert in 
Saskatchewan. When he was about six his father was transferred 
to Lower Fort Garry (on the outskirts of what is now Winnipeg) 
on the Red River. Here he was educated, met Mary Ross with 
whom he eventually fell in love,and married. Mary’s home was 
known far and wide as Colony Gardens. She attended Red River 
Academy, operated by the Rev. and Mrs. McCallum, St. John’s 
School, and was tutored by her father., Describing the Ross 
girls’ education, Knox indicates they “‘learned the proper 
deportment for young ladies; how to sit as if a basket of eggs was 
on her head, how to walk, and how to recite and sing as well as 
reading, writing and deciphering’’. 

As a young lady, Mary Ross was noted especially for her 
pleasant good nature and for her singing ability. With sister 
Henrietta, she sang at many public functions. Despite the fact 
her father and brother Sandy weren't teetotallers, she frequently 
sang solos at temperance meetings. As a youth, ‘Geordie’ Flett 
was somewhat volatile though extremely popular. 


Missionary Mediator 


Following their marriage the young Fletts lived a while at Red 
River where Geordie traded furs at Lower Fort Garry and where 
brother William eventually became chief trader. Besides the 
deep Christian influence of their mother, Sarah How-How 
Ross, they came also under the strong religious guidance of 
brother-in-law John Black. From here they moved to White 
Horse Plains, the second largest Metis community then on the 
Canadian prairies after Winnipeg, to farm. Here they became 
close friends of the remarkable James Tanner. In 1857 tragedy 
struck when the only child they’d ever have (later they brought 
up a niece) died. George quit farming to return to trading furs 
and was posted to Fort Edmonton. 

In 1866 The Presbyterian Church of Canada sent a group of 
workers westward under the Rev. James Nisbet. Flett was 
persuaded to leave the Hudson’s Bay Company and set out to 
meet them in what’s now the Prince Albert region of Saskatche- 
wan. Fluent in Saulteaux, Cree, English and French, and being 
native to the region, he managed to persuade hostile tribes to 
allow a mission headquarters to establish there. 

For three years the Rev. George and Mary Flett worked 
diligently in Saskatchewan. They founded Crowstand, Round 
Lake, Muscowpetung and Piapot missions. When Mary became 
seriously ill they were given a leave of absence and returned to 
Red River. The leave of absence was to last five years. 


(continued on next page) 
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George and Mary Flett 


(continued from previous page) 


The particular time afforded the Fletts to ‘recuperate and rest’ 
at Red River could not have been worse for such purposes 
because 1869-70 was that settlement’s most violent period. 
Louis Riel was leading a revolt, or very strong resistance as it’s 
usually called, of mostly French Metis followers. Opposing 
were mainly Caucasians. Caught in the middle, walking a very 
shaky tightrope and trying to keep peace, were the Anglo- 
Saxon-Indian mixedbloods, for whom Mary’s brother James, 
George Flett and James Tanner provided the more effective 
leadership. They played key roles in keeping the Anglo-Saxons 
and French Metis from slaughtering each other, and Indians 
from joining the conflict. Both Flett and Ross served a while on 
Riel’s Provisional Government where they did all in their power 
to settle problems constitutionally, distrusted though they were 
by both parties. The Rev. James Tanner, who kept his brother 
Chief Picheito Tanner’s tribe peaceful, was murdered while 
campaigning in Manitoba’s first election in Marquette riding — 
where he'd been unsuccessful in persuading Ross to accept the 
nomination. Among the handful of people who might truly 
qualify as ‘Fathers of Manitoba’ (the province emerging be- 
cause of this revolt) would certainly be these three. A year later, 
signing one of the most important treaties to open the Prairies for 
settlement was witness-interpreter George Flett. That it took 
Mary almost five years to recuperate from her illness in so 
tension-filled and emotion-packed a climate is not only under- 
standable but something of a miracle. 

The Rev. George and Mary Flett’s most effective mission 
work occurred in Manitoba from 1874 to 1897. The strongest 
thrust was in Okenase reserve — originally in two parts, one 
near Elphinstone and the other near Lake Audy, the latter 
portion now closed and the former called Keesikoowenin. They 
also assisted often at Rolling River reserve near Erickson and 
Lizard Point near Rossburn. 


Prairie People Equal Partners 


As an historian, | am firmly convinced that the phenomenally 
effective work by Presbyterian missionaries like George and 
Mary Flett revolved mainly around two factors. First, their own 
racial background bridged both Caucasian and Indian cultures, 
their families being leaders in both. Therefore, unlike most 
missionaries who looked upon Canadian Indians as pagans to be 
converted to Christianity and thus be snatched from Satan’s 
hitherto unchallenged control, the Fletts viewed prairie resi- 
dents — Indians, Metis, Caucasians — simply as people, 
among whom many would benefit from an encounter with Jesus 
Christ. And many then certainly did; still do! Thus it comes as 
no surprise that though the Fletts worked primarily on reserves, 
those attending their devotionat services, Sunday school and 
related activities, always comprised a good cross-section of 
Indian, Metis and white people. Typical is an $878 report on file 
at the University of Winnipeg listing 12 Indian, 12 Metis and 4 
white communicants with |5 assorted baptisms. This happened, 
wrote the Rev. James Donaghy, because Indians and whites 
came to realize *‘that the one God who made all nations of men 
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to dwell on the face of the earth was really the God of both.” 

The second factor providing insight into the exceptional 
success of missionaries like the Fletts stemmed directly from 
the acceptance of women as equal partners in marriage. Unlike 
most churches of their day, and in sharp contrast to Catholic 
missionaries, (howbeit effective), who were single priests or 
nuns, the Presbyterian missionary and wife are invariably 
depicted as an inseparable team. This was especially true of 
Mary and George Flett. 


a 


Donaghy maintained that ‘‘in less than 20 years every 
member of the Okenase band professed Christianity. Chief 
Keesikoowenin was the last convert, and ever since, his family 
(who use the surnames Burns and Flett) have shown themselves 
to be reliable and faithful church workers.’’ To the Fletts belong 
“the honour of building what is said to be the first Presbyterian 
church west of Portage la Prairie (roughly the east-west centre of 
Canada)’. Of the Rev. George Flett, The Winnipeg Free Press 
said in October, 1897: (he is) ‘especially a master of the Indian 
tongues and has great eloquence in their use. The missionary has 
been interpreter, farm instructor and foreman of building 
operations.’’ The paper went on to call him a *‘Christianizer 
and civilizer’’. The Presbyterian Record conceded that **to him 
is owing much of the success of our work among the Indians’’. 

But perhaps the Minnedosa Tribune editor (not especially 
noted for making profound religious utterances) in 1895 best 
summed up the work of George and Mary Flett throughout the 
preceding two decades: “Faithful and persistent teaching and 
presentation of the gospel have affected wonderful change. 
Comfortable farm houses, well-tilled land, schools, churches, 
and progressive intelligent and contented people. Respectable 
families, orderly church activities, clean, tidy and well-clad 
children and happy homes.”’ 

The two missionaries lie buried at Elphinstone, Manitoba, 
behind the church they founded on land they homesteaded on 
which the town grew. Canada has need for more Mary and 
George Fletts! 


DR. NEUFELD, a United Church layman with a Mennonite background, a 
family-marriage counsellor, author of several books and an historian with a 
particular interest in the growth of the Church in Canada’s west, makes his 
home in Minnedosa, Manitoba. 

His article ‘‘James Tanner — Son of Falcon — Servant of God’’ appeared in the 
September, 1978 issue of The Record. 
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by Leslie R. Files 


THERE IS A DEBATE of considerable significance going on 
within our denomination just now. This debate concerns a 
proposed Diaconate as a means to a fuller, more complete 
ministry within The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

The diaconal ministry in its primary form is to be found in 
Acts, chapter 5, vss. I ff. The word diaconia or “‘service, aid, or 
support’’, stems from the practical assistance that dedicated 
persons were able to give to those who went about proclaiming 
the new life in Jesus Christ. The scenario in Acts, chapter 5, 
demonstrates how it was necessary for Peter and the others to 
bring the Jerusalem church together in order to resolve what 
appears to be an unequal distribution of funds and basic human 
resources. To meet these exigencies it was decided that certain 
men “‘full of the Holy Spirit and of wisdom’’ would be set aside 
and ordained to see that the needs of the poor in their midst were 
adequately met. 

The situation was an utterly practical one. The disciples were 
so involved in the preaching of Christ and the prophetic declar- 
ation of faith that they had no real time to deal with the physical, 
though no less important, concerns of the believers. And, as we 
see everywhere in the New Testament accounts, the gospel that 
redeemed the souls of men would not permit Christians to 
neglect the bodily needs of mankind. Not for a moment! This 
was the situation at that time. It is a situation we can readily 
understand and our Church is attempting to decide whether or 
not we require a renewed order of this nature for our own day 
and age. 


(continued on next page) 
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Ministry and Mission In Our Church: 
The Proposed Diaconate 


(continued from previous page) 


The Relationship of 
the Diaconate to the Ministry 


One of the first questions that is asked concerning the pro- 
posed Diaconate has to do with the relationship of this ministry 
to that of the Word and Sacraments. Here, again, we are assisted 
by the account in Acts, chapter 6. We can identify our ministry 
of word and sacrament with the work of Peter, James, and the 
others. The message they proclaimed is the message our minis- 
ters are committed to proclaim. The sacraments they adminis- 
tered and the oversight they gave are one and the same as that 
ministry committed to qualified persons who are ordained to the 
ministry of word and sacrament within the Presbyterian Church. 

But, as we have read from the account of the Jerusalem situa- 
tion, there was a need for an additional ministry. Stephen, 
Philip, and the others, were singled out by the first Church and 
ordained by the laying on of hands for the practical service of 
Christ: We see later that some of these were capable and 
qualified to preach as well. But their primary task remained that 
of seeing that the gospel worked out equitably in meeting the 
needs of the poor. Theirs was a suitable, social and material 
gospel, while the apostles and all those who followed in their 
steps continued to address their message to the spiritual and 
moral side of man. 

There was no conflict here. What the apostles did in chapter 
six of Acts was apt and remains an excellent illustration of what 
can be accomplished in finding a total ministry in carrying out 
the full impact of the gospel in Church and society. 

Both our church and the Church of Scotland are seriously 
considering the reinstitution of the Diaconate for our day. It is 
felt on the part of many that the time is overdue for the church to 
give added impetus and practical result to the message of recon- 
ciliation. Presbyteries are even now engaged in a discussion 
concerning this proposed new ministry in our midst. Early this 
year our church will have to decide whether or not we will take 
this step according to the precedent found in scripture. 

In all of our presbyteries, however, I am sure that the major 
recurring question has been this. Is there a need for this order of 
the Diaconate to be raised up, recognized, and officially incor- 
porated within our concept of ministry within The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada? The answer to this, I believe, lies in an 
examination of the intended areas of service marked out for the 
diaconal ministry. 
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Service in Education 


The first and largest area being suggested as a sphere for 
diaconal service has to do with Christian education. We have 
long since recognized that there are immense educational impli- 
cations stemming from the history of God’s revelation to man. 
We operate church schools and do other things in an attempt to 
relate the saving acts of God to our contemporaries. But we 
always seem to be working from weakness and not strength. In 


spite of our being committed to an articulate leadership in the 


church, we seldom have a trained, supported church school 
staff. The teacher roster is scarcely together prior to the opening 
of classes. We are forever fretting over curriculum materials and 
their effectiveness. Time is never on our side in terms of the 
learning experience. What we actually accomplish in the area of 
education in the church is too often a far ¢ry from what we say 
we are committed to do! 

The record is not one that gives rise to total despair however. 
And I am sure that much of the successful work in education has 
been due to the outstanding work that has been done by our 
deaconesses over the years and across Canada. So far as I am 
concerned, these persons have been involved in a valid minis- 
try. Two of our church’s workers during this past year have been 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Divinity, honoris causa, for 
outstanding contributions in the witness of the Church. Neither 
was ever ordained to the Christian ministry. Both, in the eyes of 
many, have been throughout their years of service involved in a 
vital, relevant ministry and witness for Jesus Christ. Our 
doctrine of ministry ought to catch up to what we are, in fact, 
recognizing to be true concerning such cases! 

Nevertheless, to date, deaconesses and those in similar en- 
gagements, must be given permission to speak in our church 
courts. They may not speak on their work in the church (let 
alone vote!) except by permission of the court. Whatever inter- 
pretation we might put upon this practice, it is none the less an 
irritant to many and has been for a long time. Are these persons 
not engaged in valid ministries? Is their form of witness not 
equally ordained within the scriptures? I, for one, say “Yes” to 
this question. And these persons have a fuller, richer role to play 
in our church. The proposed Diaconate sees properly-trained 
persons, authorized by sessions and General Assembly, as 
having a valid and meaningful ministry to carry out in the educa- 
tional task of the church. 
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Service in Mission 


The proposed Diaconate sees another large sphere of service 
for the office of deacon and deaconess. This has to do with 
mission or practical outreach in and through the Church of Jesus 
Christ. For years now our church has been placing people in 
certain related ministries on the constituent rolls of the presby- 
teries. However, most of these have been retired or non- 
inducted ministers. To get an unordained person on the consti- 
tuent roll of presbytery is a monumental task and requires, as in 

~ all such cases, the decision of the General Assembly. Are we not 
being more rigorous than scripture in not recognizing more 
freely the work of the yet unordained in authentic mission tasks? 

Surely the time has come to recognize the validity of what 
these persons do. In the New Testament the word *‘to minister’’ 
or “to serve’, and “‘to aid’’ has been used of such activities as 
waiting on tables, preparing meals, washing feet, and the like. 
This practical approach to ministry in the scriptures derives 
from our Lord himself. Jesus made it clear to his followers that if 
they were to follow him and minister to others as he did, then 
they would have to serve in practical ways: ‘‘The greatest 
among you must be like the youngest, and the leader must be 
like the servant . . . 1am among you as one who serves (Luke 
Py 20t) 

Many of the secular, social agencies of today have little or no 
relationship to the Christian Church. Agencies that were found- 
ed by Christians in a distinctly aggressive time of the Church’s 
history (e.g. the Young Men’s Christian Association) have lost 
that Christian momentum. While such agencies may do good 
work to a degree, they cannot be said to be meeting the amoral 
and frequently immoral onslaught of our generation. 

It would appear to me that the time has come for the Church to 
assert in this *‘post-Christian era’’ that there are no morals and 
ethics that are defensible apart from a higher and sacred belief. 
When a society is in a “‘cut flower’’ situation, as eloquently 
described by Elton Trueblood, then the Church must do some- 
thing radical (from radix, meaning “‘root’’), and direct the 
attention of disorientated people back to the root of the matter. 
As Dostoevsky put it, ‘‘If there is no God, then all things are 
possible” and everything is permissible! But if there is a God 
then we have to weed out the wrongs from the rights. 

As Christians, we have to create a situation so that our 
ministry and mission comprise an entity and have integrity. We 
have to demonstrate what Christian marriage means, for exam- 

* ple. We have to do a whole lot more to discover and demonstrate 
what solid family life means for this society. What is required 
here, on the social side of living, demands more time than 
ministers and sessions have to expend. 

The diaconal ministry, in close connection with the ministry 
of word and sacrament, can help to accomplish something solid 
in a world that has become jaded, corrupted, and demoralized. 
You may ask whether there is a need for an added social dimen- 
sion to our ministry. I reply with an emphatic ‘*Yes!’’ — almost 
more than at anytime since the rise of the social concern of the 
Church of the 19th century. We must do more than proclaim the 
truth. We must be facilitators, animators, and guides in doing 
what the gospel requires us to do: ‘“Be doers of the word, and 
not hearers only, deceiving yourselves (James |.22).’’ The 
Christian Church must take the initiative once again and some 
form of diaconal ministry can be a mighty means of strength- 
ening the ranks and thus drawing others to what is pure, honest, 
just, and of good report (Phil. 4.8). 
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Service in Worship 


A final area of involvement for the proposed Diaconate con- 
cerns the matter of worship. Worship and service are closely 
associated in the Bible. Indeed, more often than not, we call 
what we do in church an order of service. And so it should be! 
What we accomplish in the world on the other six days ought to 
be paralleled by what is offered up unto the Father on the first 
day of the week. We offer up to him the fruit of our lips and the 
work of our hands in thanksgiving and praise. There must be no 
break between our work and our worship, for that is precisely 
the disease that our society is suffering from today. 

Worship is not something tacked on to the proposed Dia- 
conate. It is not some afterthought. From first to last, our orien- 
tation 1s God. Our prototype is Jesus Christ. Our standard is his 
passion and cross. And all of our ministries coalesce at the foot 
of the cross. Every valid ministry must bring us back to the 
Redeemer and Suffering Servant who commands us to take up 
our cross and follow him! 


A Fuller Ministry 


I, for one, intend to support the concept of a Diaconate within 
our Presbyterian Church. I have no illusions about such a 
ministry being able to save the world! But I do see it as a very 
real and probable step forward in meeting the social disruptions 
of our generation. 

Let us be committed to this objective. Let us find a fuller and 
more concrete ministry under the aegis of the Master. God 
intends a partnership on the part of all of us as we seek to fulfil 
that commitment which is asked of those who are ordained to be 
servants of the servants of God: 

“Do you promise in the strength and grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ to conduct yourself . . . as becomes His 
Gospel, and do you give yourself diligently and cheerfully 
to the service of Christ's work . . . for the furtherance of 
His reconciling mission in the world?’ 
And as is said to the ordinand on that occasion, may it be spoken 
to you and me as we go forth in his service: 
“May the Lord bless you, and give you grace faithfully to 
perform these vows.”’ 


MR. FILES is minister at New St. James, London, Ontario. The proposal of an 
ordained Diaconate has been remitted to Presbyteries under the Barrier Act. 
For further information consult your minister, representative elder or the Acts 
and Proceedings of the 104th General Assembly. 
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A NEW FORM OF reaching out which uses the talent, energy 
and Christian love of an increasing number of women these days 
is the ‘Coffee Hour’. It is patterned on the successful non- 
denominational Christian Women’s Clubs. Let me tell you 
about the exciting results such a venture is causing in our 
church. 

About eighteen months ago a number of women in the church 
felt deeply concerned that we weren’t reaching or touching the 
needs of hundreds of women living near-by. We suspected there 
must be large numbers of women, especially young mothers, 
who had never been inside a church in their life. How could we 
best bridge the gap in a non-threatening way? With the help of a 
Baptist friend who was already involved in her own church 
Coffee Hour, plus the slightly apprehensive but whole-hearted 
commitment of eighteen women, we launched our monthly 
morning Coffee Hour. 

First of all, we decided on four purposes or aims as a group. 
Our main purpose is to get into the community with the joyful, 
low-key message of the gospel — to reach the lonely, the 
unchurched, the bored. This aim is now being realized. To date, 
after ten meetings, approximately 80% of the women who turn 
up to our Coffee Hours are strangers. We estimate that one-third 
of these women have no church connection whatsoever. Our 
second purpose is to show women of our area that we are a 
caring and loving church. To help achieve this end we charge no 
fee — instead, we asked our board for a $400 per year 
allocation, which was readily approved. Thirdly, we place 
special emphasis on a prayer circle who regularly pray for 
speakers, demonstrators, every worker and individual contacts. 
If we have achieved any success in our meetings, it is surely 
with the Lord’s gracious help. Our fourth aim is to use as many 
of our own congregation as speakers and demonstrators as we 
can: we tap local skills and discover new ones! 

Our executive worked out at eleven women: two co-chair- 
men, one to obtain speakers, one to get demonstrators; a treasur- 
er to provide a small honorarium or gift, also payment for three 
outside babysitters; a kitchen chairman to obtain fourteen 
hostesses and arrange for food and coffee; a phone chairman to 
get lists of attenders to her committee of fourteen women; a 
babysitting chairman to bring three outside and two local sitters 
to the church; a registration chairman to compile a master list of 
all who attend; an advertising chairman to get 4-monthly 
brochures into 2,000 or more homes, and information to stores 
and newspapers; a librarian to display books, arrange loans and 
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The Coffee Hour 


Phenomenon 


by Flora McKinlay 


give occasional book reviews; and a tag chairman to make 
attractive name tags for each meeting. A prayer circle chairman 
co-ordinates and directs our prayer thoughts at each monthly 
executive meeting. 

After our first two meetings where small problems were 
ironed out, we decided that each chairman should write out her 
job description for stencilling and incorporation in a booklet. 
This idea greatly facilitates any change-over of executive. It 
also has had an unlooked-for by-product: our stencils have been 
used by three other churches to help them set up their own 
Coffee Hours! 

It is nothing but joy to be on an executive where each woman 
accepts her own responsibility with enthusiasm and commit- 
ment. God has used this happy executive and its meetings to 
enrich our lives: we appreciate each other better and we share in 
a close prayer fellowship for Christian outreach into our 
community. 

What is our Coffee Hour format? Briefly, it is a room filled 
with tables covered by pretty gingham cloths, china cups, and 
coffee pots. It is someone smiling a greeting at each visitor, then 
a name tag pinned on, and a hostess at each table showing 
interest in each person. It is a demonstration and display of all 
sorts of topics from interior decorating to Christmas snow-men. 
Then.someone sings, or there is a book review. Our highlight is 
a speaker who shares her faith, illustrating it from her own 
personal experience. Coffee, cakes and chit-chat last thirty 
minutes; the programme lasts one hour, and we are finished by 
L1205,asm, 

Much work goes into this programme, but when we see the 
room bulging with well over 100 women, plus thirty to forty 
children in three baby-sitting rooms, we know it is all worth- 
while. God only knows which women have been touched by the 
message or by the obvious enjoyment of the morning. It is 
immensely rewarding to hear a stranger say, ‘‘I got your 
brochure in the door and I was so lonely, so I decided to come. 
I’m glad I did.’’ Or, ‘“My neighbour came last month and hasn’t 
stopped talking about it since.”’ 

We are beginning to see some of these strangers attend our 
bi-monthly Ladies’ Bible Study and our worship services. We 
continue to pray for “‘seeds to be sown’”’ that will bear fruit in the 
lives of those who come. 

We at Bridlewood Presbyterian Church can all say the 
Coffee Hour has been a richly rewarding experience. Why not 
start one in your church and find out for yourself? we 
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vith photo-copying? 
Expensive, isn't it? 


If youre like a lot of 
photo-copier users, you use it 
like a duplicator and make lots of copies 
of a variety of things many times a day. 

Because this adds up to thousands of 
copies a year, and can cost anywhere from 
2' to 54 cents per copy, photo-copying 
is costing you a not-so-small fortune. 

So before your fling flings you into the 
poor-house, let us show you the Gestetner 
Faxil duplicating system. 

For people who freauently make lots of 
copies, it’s probably the world’s most 
economical, and fastest, plain paper copier 
system. 

It does almost anything that those units 
costing tens of thousands of dollars can do, 
but at a fraction of their price. 

With Gestetner Faxil, you can run up to 


160 top-quality, plain paper copies 
~aminute and the cost-per-copy 
is around % of a cent, including supplies. 

In 12 minutes, you can run about 2,000 
copies for even less. 

Or run both sides of a sheet to save 
even more. 

In fact, in the long run, no photo-copier 
can duplicate our low cost-per-copy. Also, 
the Gestetner Faxil duplicating system, un- 
like many of those very expensive units, 
runs on a regular power source, requires no 
special temperature or humidity condi- 
tions, no specially-trained operator, and just 
an absolute minimum of maintenance. 

To see the Gestetner Faxil duplicating 
system for yourself, look us up in the phone 
book and call for a demonstration. Or mail 
in the coupon. 


Gestetner 


es 
& 


With Gestetner Faxil, you'll have a fling 
you can afford. 
Mail to: 
Gestetner (Canada) Ltd, 849 Don Mills Rd., 
Don Mills, Ont. M3C 11. 


CII want to see Gestetner Faxil. Call me to 
arrange a demonstration. 

LI want more information about this new 
plain paper copier system. 2PR 
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REVIEWS 


books 


TRADITION AND DESIGN IN 
LUKE’S GOSPEL 

by John Drury. 

John Knox Press, Atlanta, Georgia. 
BOSIpD78D195- 


This is one of the most interesting and 
challenging books on the gospel of Luke 
I have read for many years! Written by 
the Canon of Norwich Cathedral, it is the 
result of years of careful scholarship and 
mature Christian convictions — all in the 
best English tradition. Canon Drury sets 
the gospel of Luke within its historical 
context, and showing how its author has 
used the Old Testament (his favorite Old 
Testament books are those of Samuel and 
Kings), and Mark and Matthew, he illus- 
trates the unique contributions of Luke to 
the scriptures and the faith of the Chris- 
tian. 

As a preliminary part of his work, he 
comments critically and, I think, fairly, 
on the strengths and weaknesses of form, 
source, and redaction criticism as tools in 
the gospels. That done, he goes on to 
propose a “‘more excellent way’’, that of 
the study of midrash as a means of seeing 
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the gospels against the background of 
contemporary theological story-writing. 
At this point he quotes Geza Vermes, 


who, from his own spiritual and acade- | 


mic pilgrimage, is uniquely qualified to 
make such a judgement, that ** . . a thor- 
ough knowledge of contemporary Jewish 
exegesis is essential to the understanding 

. of the message of the New Testa- 
ment, and, even more, of Jesus’’. In 
terms of providing interesting and excit- 
ing (if one dares use that overworked and 
scandalously misused word!) sources 
for the thoughtful preacher, the material 
on the stories and parables found only in 
Luke is quite exceptional. It seems to me 
that in the results of his careful scholar- 
ship on the Old Testament background to 
the parables peculiar to Luke, there is 
much that will brighten and deepen 
any sermon dealing with the Good Sa- 
maritan, the Prodigal Son or the Unjust 
Steward. Against the background of Se- 
cond Kings these beautiful parables are 
given a theological depth that will pre- 
vent their being treated in a superficial 
way to bolster some preconceived ideas 
of their meaning and significance. 

And if he has material that is immedi- 
ately useful to the preacher in a practical 
way, Canon Drury speaks as well to the 
experience of the biblical scholar who is 
also a Christian believer. When such a 
person investigates the New Testament 
in ‘an academic manner’, he is, to quote 
our writer, both ‘‘stimulated and embar- 
rassed’’ by belonging “in the two worlds 
of historical investigation and contem- 
porary faith’’. There is something in all 
of us that longs for absolute authority at 
some point or points in our religious ex- 
perience, a longing that is frustrated by 
the necessary relativity of scientific his- 
tory. (Actually the sort of embarrassment 
of which he speaks is more apparent than 
real. It is also the experience of the aca- 
demic-believer that responsible scholar- 
ship provides precisely that quality that 
distinguishes religion from superstition 
and which adds responsibility and inte- 
grity to his faith). 

Only rarely does one read a book 
selling at today’s high prices that one 
would, without reservation, recommend 
to a friend. This, however, is one such 
book. 

Dr. R. Sheldon MacKenzie 
DR. MacKENZIE is an Associate Professor in The 
Department of Religious Studies, Memorial Uni- 
versity, St. John’s, Nfld. 


FROM SHORE TO SHORE 

by Jean M. MacLennan. 

Published by Knox Press, Edinburgh, 
(Ove 


While the Selkirk settlers of the Red 
River Colony are a well known part of 
Canadian history, much less is known of 


the Selkirk settlers of Prince Edward ~ 


Island:similarly while the Old Kildonan 
Church in Winnipeg has a special place 
in our Church’s consciousness. St. 
John’s Church, Belfast, P.E.I., is in 
many quarters unknown completely (see 
the front cover and story in the Septem- 
ber, 1974 Record). 

This book is a short sketch (96 pages) 
of the first minister of that church, the 
Rev. John MacLennan. It is admittedly 
only a start and a start based on often 
scanty records, undertaken with the hope 
that it “may later be amplified or amend- 
ed as other facts may come to light.” 


John MacLennan, in his perseverance | 


and leadership served in the best tradition 
of those who shaped our church through- 
out that often confusing time in Presby- 
terian history prior to 1875. He served 
the Belfast Church and the surrounding 
countryside for 26 years until 1849. His 
legacy was a strong and enduring faith 
among a people who had struggled to 
create a new life in a new world. 

This publication is available from the 
P.E.I. Heritage Foundation, Box 922, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., CIA 7L9 at 
$6.00 per hard cover copy and $4.00 per 
soft cover copy, including postage. 

Cameron Bigelow 
J.C. BIGELOW is minister of St. Mark's, Sher- 
wood, and St. Columba, Marshfield, P.E.1. 


MISSION: KLONDIKE 

by James M. Sinclair, 

Mitchell Press Limited, Vancouver, 
1978. Paperback, 259 pages, illus., 
biography, index, $7.95. 

ISBM 0-88836 024-X 


Mission: Klondike has a different slant 
from the usual ‘Goldrush’ books. It is the 
story of one who went to serve other 
people in those hectic days, a Canadian 
Presbyterian minister, the Rev. John A. 
Sinclair. He arrived in Skagway, Alaska 
in May, 1898, leaving his wife and two 
small children in Ontario. Although 
based in Skagway for the first year, Sin- 


clair spent a lot of his time going up and © 
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down the trail ministering to the ‘sour- 
doughs’ and to the work crews building 
the White Pass railway. In 1899 John 
Sinclair established a mission and built a 
church at Bennett (Lake Bennett) which 
was in Canadian territory. 

The author devotes the first few chap- 
ters of the book setting the background so 
that the work of the Church can be seen in 
context. Mr. Sinclair's own very detailed 
journals and letters, together with many 
photographs, (he had taken bulky photo- 
graphic equipment with him), provide 
graphic descriptions of the life of those to 
whom he ministered, not only spiritual- 
' ly, but in many areas of service. He was 
held in high regard by adventurers, civic 
and military personnel, and those in 
charge of building the railway. When 
violence threatened in a strike, Sinclair 
was accepted as mediator. 

After two and a half years in the 
Yukon, Mr. Sinclair returned to Regina, 
Saskatchewan where he became the prin- 
cipal of the Indian Industrial School. 

The author of the book (son of John A. 
Sinclair) has had his father’s journals and 
letters for a considerable time but only 
recently had the time to prepare the ma- 
terial for publication. Mission: Klondike 
does justice to another side of the Yukon 
story — the work of the Church during 
the stampede for gold in °98. 

Winifred M. O'Rourke 
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BUDGET RECEIPTS 


Receipts from congrega- 
tions for the budget of General 
Assembly totalled $2,293,786 
on November 30, 1978, as com- 
pared to $2,040,118 for the first 


eleven months of 1977. 

The W.M.S. (W.D.) contribu- 
ted $323,750 and the W.M.S. 
(E.D.) $31,000 in that period to 
the work of the Board of World 
Mission. 


yOU WERE 
asking? 


DR. BELL is ill. His column will resume 


when he is able to contribute his wisdom 
and good humour in restored health. 
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hswers 


Christian’ 


*““Sumithra” — 2 years old, Sri Lanka. 


Children’s Fund 


For over 40 years Christian Children’s Fund has been reaching out to meet 
the urgent needs of helpless, destitute, abandoned children around the world. 
Every day requests are received from social workers, government and mission 
agencies to admit these kiddies to our more than 900 Homes, Projects and 
Schools. You can help one of these needy children to a new beginning in life. 


Q. May I choose the child I wish to 
help? A. You may indicate your pref- 
erence of boy or girl, age, and coun- 
try. Many sponsors ask us to select 
a child from our emergency list. 


Q. What does it cost to sponsor a 
child? A. Only $15 per month. (Your 
gifts are tax deductible.) 

Q. Will I receive a photograph of 
my child? A. Yes, and with the 
photograph will come information 
about your child and a description 
of the Home or project where your 
child receives help. 

Q. May I write to my child? A. Yes. 
In return you will receive your child’s 
first letter, plus an English transla- 
tion, direct from the home or project 
overseas. 

Q. May I visit my child? A. Yes. Our 
Homes around the world are de- 
lighted to have sponsors visit them. 


Q. What type of projects does CCF 
support overseas? A. Besides the or- 
phanages and Family Helper Proj- 
ects CCF has homes for the blind, 
crippled children, abandoned babies 
homes, day care nurseries, health 
homes, vocational training centres, 
and many other types of projects. 


Q. What help does the child receive 
from my support? A. in some coun- 
tries of great poverty, your gifts pro- 
vide total support. In other countries 
they provide diet supplements, medi- 


Receipts for Income Tax are issue 


I wish to sponsor a boy [] girl [J for 
one year in a country of greatest need 0 
Ofpin’. (COUNTY) Pan oo oe ee om eee 
I will pay $15 a month ($180 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the 

full year (J first month (J 

I cannot “sponsor” a child but want 
to help by giving $ 
(0 Please send me more information. 
IN Arrigo Mice nes ee ak shat a ere to Ee 
A GATESG ee ori ocx Ages keen eles 
Place rx cacmuskntectaets Prov. 


Frank J. Whismith, National Director 


cal care, adequate clothing, education, 
school supplies, psychological care— 
and love. 

Q. Who owns and operates CCF of 
C? A. Christian Children’s Fund of 
Canada is an independent, non-profit, 
incorporated organization, regulated 
by a national Board of Directors. 
CCF cooperates with church and 
government agencies throughout the 
world. 

Q. Are CCF of C expenses high? A. 
Definitely No! The CCF of C audited 
financial statement for 1978 shows 
total administrative, operational, adver- 
tising expenses were less than 10% 
of total receipts. 

Q. Are all the children in orphan- 
ages? A. No, some live with wid- 
owed mothers and others with rela- 
tives. Through CCF Family Helper 
Projects they are enabled to stay at 
home rather than enter an orphanage. 
Q. Is CCF of C registered? A. Yes. 
CCF is registered with the Federal 
Department of National Revenue, Ot- 
tawa, and governments in 40 other 
countries where we operate. 


We have an urgent need for sponsors in: 
India, Sri Lanka, Philippines, Taiwan, 
Kenya, Jamaica, Costa Rica, Antigua, 
St. Lucia. (Or let us select a child for you 
from our emergency list.) 


d Promptly — Reg. #0211987-01-13 


=-=-CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA--- 


1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4T 1Y8 


CCF is experienced, eco- 
nomical, efficient and con- 
scientious. Approved by 
the Dept. of Revenue, 
Ottawa, Reg. #0211987-01- 
13. Annual audits show 
admin. / operational costs 
are less than 10%. 
Christian Children’s Fund 
has been helping children 
around the world since 1938 


Ga 


and at present assists nearly ’ 
170,000 in over 900 Homes 
and Projects. P-1-79 
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From the 
MOCERATOR 


(continued from page 5) 


positive way of making an assessment as 
well. When the Chinese people wanted a 
word to express the meaning of the Eng- 
lish word “‘crisis’’, they found that they 
had no suitable word in their own lang- 
uage. It means, they said, ‘‘peril’’ or 
‘‘danger’’; but it means more than that — 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 


ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 


BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogue on request 
(State which required) 


“Mills” 
METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. 


— Hamilton, Ont. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


therefore we cannot translate it by the 
word for “‘peril’’. The word “‘crisis’’ 
means also a “‘testing’’ and a “‘trial”’ 
choice of ways, an “‘opportunity’’. So 
eventually they translated the word 
“‘crisis’’ by two Chinese characters 
which taken together mean “‘peril’’ and 
‘‘opportunity”’ 

This translation is helpful to us. In our 
time of “‘testing’’ and ‘‘peril’’ we are 
reminded that it is also the hour of 
“choice’s, “of dectsion” sand ssamot 
‘opportunity’. In this situation we can 


Church Furniture. 
PEWS 


communion tables 
pulpits - chairs 
Styles to suit any 
architectural 
environment 

Direct factory prices 


CHAIRS 


Stacking - folding 
upholstered - steel - 
wood - plastic 

A complete line of 
tables and chairs 

for every purpose. 
Chairs for children. 
Peter Keppie Sales 
57 Charles Tupper Dr., 
West Hill, Ont. M1C 2A8 
Tel. (416) 284-5260 


BEAUTIES FROM HOLLAND: Apostle and birth 
spoons. Free catalogue . . . 201 Fundraising spoons 
$120. Eight different samples $5. DUTCH TRA- 
DERS, Kleinburg, Ontario. LOJ 1CO. 


MAKE A RESPONSIBLE DECISION 


Death is ane 
accepted—zb 


and looked after. 


You and. your.family.will-knowethateyour 
wishes will be carried out as ee specify, 


no unknow 
surprises. 


We can he 
conscientious 


MeDOUGALL & BROWN 


St. Clair Chapel 
646 St. Clair Ave. W. Toronto, Ontario M6C 1A9 
(416) 651-5511 
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family that at least some of thé p 
ate associated with death have been 


MANAGER # 


or come 


learn and apply the teaching of Jesus con- 
cerning himself as the True Vine. In 
union with Christ we experience a closer 
cohesiveness. From him comes the nur- 
turing of new life. Strength and vitality 
are drawn from him. Because of his pres- 
ence his people attain goals, make gains 
with him. There is warning of judgment 
for the sin of being unproductive. Even 
the productive branch must be pruned, 
the disciple must be disciplined. The call 
to be productive and accept discipline we 
interpret as the call to undertake immed- 
iately the missionary task, the outreach 
and witness of the Church, which en- 
ables others to become his disciples and 
to be united with him. 

With the call comes the command: 
‘‘Love one another as I have loved you.”’ 
In modern idiom, ‘‘Care about one 
another all the way.’’ Love without stint- 
ing, express yourself with non-calcula- 
ting love. That was characteristic of 
Jesus’ relationship to his disciples. It 
should characterize their life together 
also. Concerned with being obedient to 
Christ’s command to love, there should 
issue from our Church an outpouring of 
gifts far beyond any calculated measure. 
Such generosity can turn the peril of 
crisis into a glorious opportunity of prov- 
ing in action our loyalty to Christ. In a 
spirit of sacrificial giving as will wel- 
come and delight in the challenge before 
us. Crisis past: challenge present. 

This is a real possibility for us. From 
Christ we derive the courage and will to 
sacrifice as we pursue his way. From him 
comes the hope to undertake the seem- 
ingly impossible. It is this Christ who 
reveals to us the God who can do the in- 
credible and the impossible. 

Crisis past: challenge present: advance 
future. 

In our advance there is a special role 
reserved to those who are called to lead. 
As the expositors of hope they are to pre- 
cede our people. Where there is reluc- 
tance or resistance they are to encourage 
and persuade so that others will follow 
both by action as well as by word. 

As the church, heeding Christ’s call, 
command, and example, moves in the 
vanguard, leaders and laity together, we 
can arrive at a new day of influence and 
reveal a greater quality of faithfulness. 
Then the Advance to which our vision 
stirs us, for which we must prepare 
through worship and study of God’s 
Word, and in which we are urged to share 
as loyal followers of Christ, will prove a 
blessed reality in the fulfilment of our 
continuing task under Christ. 
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LETTERS 


(continued from page 9) 


with the words of Christ: “‘they that take 
up the sword shall perish with the 
sword’? (Matthew 26:52)! 

My conclusion, after consulting with 
Mrs. Johnston and after reading the 
W.C.C. Statement, is that debate over 
the subtleties of this topic is fruitless. 
What is needed is some kind of reversal 
of the decision, some kind of repentance. 
If that does not occur, I’m sure that our 
credibility and integrity as achurch of the 
Lord Jesus Christ will crumble as badly 
as that of the W.C.C., (which we sup- 
port), already has. Maybe we should 
temporarily suspend our membership in 
the W.C.C., as the Salvation Army has 
already nobly done. 

(Rev.) J.H. Hans Kouwenberg, 
Prince George, B.C... 


Ed. note: In regard to the statement that 
“our own church publication never 
tell(s) you about this kind of thing’’ — 
the October Record carried an editorial, 
three letters and a comprehensive book 
review on the subject. Subsequent edi- 
tions, though unavailable to Mr. Kou- 
wenberg at the time he wrote the above 
letter, have carried more comment and 
information. 


At Long Last 


In the two most recent issues of The 
Record I have read, at long last, some 
strong comments on the policy of the 
Church to provide funds to the World 
Council of Churches which, while in 
theory were for aid to victims of revolu- 
tionary and terrorist activities, must in- 
evitably have been of aid, either directly 
or indirectly, to the perpetrators of the 
causes of distress. 

I would add my support to those who 
have objected to these payments and, in 
so doing, make clear that this is no new 
feeling on my part and that for the past 
several years I have made sure, in so far 
as I can, that no part of the subscriptions I 
have made to the church have been made 
available to support such activities. 

I might add that I am not unaware of 
the difficulties of peoples in many parts 


(continued on next page) 
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Prices and samples on request 


26 Duncon Se., 
Toronto M5V 2B9 


Telephone 
364-4408 


HANDCRAFTED IN SCOTLAND of genuine 
leather, sermon case / executive conference wallet 
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packaging inclusive; monogrammed in gold — two 
initials — FREE. (With three tabs, price $25.00) 
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Highland House 


130 Main St. N., (Hwy. 10) 


BRAMPTON, ONT. 
L6V 1N8 


Phone (416) 457-9822 


Specializing in authentic im- 
ported tartans, clan plaques, 
cap and blazer badges, tartan 
and crest ties, woollen and mo- 
hair in capes, rugs, scarves, 
sweaters, etc., by leading Scot- 
tish manufacturers. 

Custom made hand-sewn kilts 
with full accessories for day 
and evening wear. Jewellery 
and souvenirs, bagpipes, chan- 
ters, etc. Mail orders acknow- 
ledged. 


LETTERS 


(continued from previous page) 


of the “‘third world’’. My parents were 
foreign missionaries for 19 years; home 
missionaries for several more. I have 
visited several of the areas which have 
been affected over the years and, while 
prepared to support the aims and desires 
of the populations as a whole, I cannot in 
any way lend support to the means by 
which many groups hope to bring about 
changes. The end does not justify the 
means. 

R.E. Miller, 

Dorval, Que. 


Naive? 


Your correspondent, Brian Fraser, 
continues the practice of those who sup- 
port aid to terrorists by maintaining a 
wondrous inconsistency, the tendency to 
criticize some countries for not having 
enough democracy while failing to con- 
demn those who do not have any at all. 
Mr. Fraser and those like him never call 
for a boycott on business dealings with, 
or investments in, countries like Cuba, 
China, Russia and the native dictator- 
ships in Africa. There is no condem- 
nation, for instance, of Idiot Amin. The 
natives both in South Africa and Rho- 
desia have a very much higher standard 
of living developed by those who have 
governed these two countries up to now. 

I do not need a lesson from Mr. Fraser 
on how The Presbyterian Church in Ca- 
nada operates through its courts. The fact 
is that these courts rule with clearly 
defined policies, and indeed very fre- 
quently have to refer important matters 
through the Barrier Act for direction. Itis 
not correct to state as Mr. Fraser does 
that, ‘‘the statements and committee ac- 
tions that bother Mr. Thomson are re- 
viewed annually by the General Assem- 
bly.’’ He well knows that donations such 
as that of which I complained are not 
dealt with in detail by the General As- 
sembly. There is great unrest in the 
Church in regard to these matters and I 
can document that unrest. Perhaps Mr. 
Fraser is just naive. If so, let him at least 
be consistent. 

W.S. Thomson, 
Oakville, Ont. 
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Comment On 
Calendars 


After the excellence of the calendars 
for Advent and Christmas 1977, I am 
sorry to have to write to protest most 
strongly at the appalling quality of the 
calendars for Advent and Christmas this 
year. Their quality is simply scandalous 
and I doubt if any minister who has any 
sense of the celebration of Advent and 
Christmas could use them. As far as 
Thornhill Presbyterian Church is con- 
cerned for this season our business will 
be taken to the Anglican Church and 
elsewhere. 

In general, the calendars for this past 
year have been very poor and if there is 
no improvement in 1979, the Kirk Ses- 
sion of this church will be forced to take 
steps at Presbytery and Assembly levels 
to ensure that the Board of Congrega- 
tional Life makes some effort to improve 
the standard of its material. 

John Barclay Burns, minister 
Thornhill Church, Ont. 


were eee ere seoeeeseseseseeeeeee 


Every Sunday we use the church bulle- 
tin forms prepared by the board of con- 
gregational life. We are generally quite 
pleased with them and the message they 
bring about life and work in the church. 

I was disturbed by the front cover of 
the bulletin form prepared for ‘“Remem- 
brance Day’’ 1978. I have no quarrel 
with the message on the back of the form, 
prepared by Major William Graham. I 
believe the Church should pray for 
Queen and.Country and our armed for- 
ces. My concern is the implications of 
the rifle and bayonet superimposed on 
the cross, with the caption “Helping 
Keep World Peace’’. I find it a confusion 
of the Law and the Gospel. 

I hope that the efforts of the Canadian 
Forces under the United Nations on 
peace-keeping operations has not been in 
vain. In fact, I am confident that they 
have performed a large service for the 
world and mankind. 

But I still do not like the theological 
implications of the rifle and bayonet su- 
perimposed on the cross. The law 
preached in terms of holding up the ideal 
of righteousness, e.g. The Sermon on the 
Mount, rather than in terms of threats and 
promises, can prepare the hearts of its 
hearers for the reception of the gospel. 
The law which obviously appears in the 
laws passed and enforced by govern- 
ments is also given to maintain general 
order in society. But we are not saved 


and we do not finally come to the peace 
of Christ through the keeping of the law 
or laws in any form. 

Would we superimpose a lance drip- 
ping with blood on the cross as a symbol 
for promoting the keeping of world 
peace? For it was the soldier’s weapon, 
the lance, which pierced the side of our 
Lord when he hung on the cross (John 
19:34). What difference is there in using 
a modern military weapon? 


The soldier’s weapon is a threat, and ~ 


threats of punishment seem to be neces- 
sary for those who otherwise would have 
no concern for justice and goodness. But 
it was the disciples of threats and promis- 
es who killed Jesus. Rule keepers be- 
come rule enforcers and have nothing in 
common with the church of Christ which 
exists by the grace of God. 

I believe the church has a responsi- 
bility to pray for the nation, and the na- 
tion has a responsibility to strive to main- 
tain general good order in society. The 
state works with the church in the sense 
that it provides an atmosphere of law and 
order where the gospel can be proclaim- 
ed without undue interference. But the 
state and the church do not work hand in 
glove in the declaration of the good news 
of Jesus Christ and in the preaching of the 
peace of God. 

The woman taken in adultery (John 8) 
was brought to Jesus by the scribes and 
Pharisees with the expectation that he 
would judge her, but, instead he forgave 
her, ‘“‘Nor do I condemn you. You may 
go; do not sin again’’. Now, Jesus might 
have said to her, and this would have 
pleased the scribes and Pharisees, ‘*All 
right, you can go this time, but see that it 
does not happen again because next time 
I will let them stone you’’. Our Lord 
sought to establish within her a new spirit 
of righteousness which could only come 


about through grace and forgiveness. If - 


the woman had been motivated by fear to 
change her ways, she would still have 
been an adulteress at heart, and as Wil- 
liam Hordern says in his book, Living by 
Grace, ‘‘in all probability this woman 
would henceforth be in the forefront of 
those who would be ready to stone any- 
one else who was guilty of adultery’’. 

Getting back to the front page of the 
‘‘Remembrance Day’’ church bulletin 
form, I believe that the soldier’s rifle and 
bayonet is a threat and a symbol of fear, 
and will never change the heart of any 
man so that he will be born again to the 
new life in Christ. I feel it is shocking to 
find this military symbol superimposed 
on the Cross which is the symbol of 
God’s gracious forgiveness and healing 
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newness. We are not justified through 
the fearful keeping of laws and regula- 
tions, but we are ‘“‘justified by grace 
alone through faith alone’’. 

I write this rather long letter because I 
am disturbed by the apparent confusion 
today between Law and Gospel. I do not 
think our Presbyterian Church should 
promote this confusion by the unhappy 
use of the symbols I have described. 

Peter J. Walter, minister, 
Eastmount Church, Hamilton, Ont. 


Bert Young Replies 


In response to the letters regarding the 
Sunday bulletin blanks prepared by the 
Board of Congregational Life, I do not 
wish to seem defensive. I am the first to 
admit there is room for improvement, 
and I am grateful for all who have written 
commending the improvements which 
have been made in recent months. 

I must, however, point out to readers 
of The Record that the Board has been 
asked to do what it does on a very limited 
budget. At one time there was a full-time 
artist on staff. Now the work is being 
done by free-lance artists who consult 
with members of the executive staff. Part 
of the economy which the Board has 
undertaken in the present financial situa- 
tion is a moratorium on replacement of 
staff. Besides the staff artist, the Board 
has not replaced two of its executive staff 
who recently resigned or retired. In terms 
of economics, a better job could be 
done if all congregations would meet the 
allocation for the General Assembly 
Budget which is submitted to them by 
their presbytery. 

Comments from users of the Sunday 
bulletins are welcomed and appreciated. 
What amazes me, however, is some of 
the most critical comments come from 
congregations which consistently fail to 
reach the Budget allocation assigned to 
them by the presbytery. 

By increasing the price of the bulletins 
(presently $1.50 per hundred), it would 
be possible to provide a much more 
attractive front cover, but at what cost to 
smaller congregations? At present Budg- 
et-supported congregations receive their 
bulletins free-of-charge. To increase the 
cost would be a further drain on Budget 
dollars. If the Board discontinues its 
policy of providing free bulletins to 
Budget-supported congregations, and 
this is under consideration, it would 
seem to be imperative that the cost of the 
bulletins be kept as low as possible. After 
all, the main purpose is to provide infor- 
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mation to people in the pew about the 

work of the Church and to enlist their 
co-operation and support. 

W.L. Young, Secretary, 

Board of Congregational Life 


A Reply To Dr. Reid 


Dr. W. Stanford Reid’s article John 
Calvin: Evangelist (Record, November, 
1978) is a good article, but like some 
others which have appeared in The Rec- 
ord on the subject of EVANGELISM, it 
misses the boat completely. 

Through an analysis of Calvin’s views 
on evangelism, Dr. Reid wants to give us 
“‘a truly Reformed and biblical view of 
evangelism’’. This view, in the author’s 
opinion, excludes ‘‘altar calls’ and 
‘high-pressure methods similar to those 
of some T.V. gospel salesmen and others 
of that ilk’’; and asserts *‘that the Gospel 
call must be presented clearly and force- 
fully, but after that is done, it is all in the 
hands of God who gives the increase as 
he pleases .. . ’’ (p.19b). Nice theory, 
but now the practical problem. The 
hands of this God seem to be full of 
blessings for those who do not share Dr. 
Reid’s ‘“‘truly Reformed and _ biblical 
view of evangelism’’, witness the fact 
that the churches of the Pentecostal per- 
suasion are the fastest-growing in the 
world both in membership and in giving 
to the Lord, and empty as far as we are 
concerned, witness the fact of a declining 
Presbyterian membership and_insuffi- 
cient funds with which to do the neces- 
sary work of mission and evangelism. 

Something is wrong somewhere. And 
although the 104th General Assembly 
has given the board of congregational life 
the power to attract the services of some 
‘‘experts’’ in order to find a solution for 
this problem, I am afraid that together 
with Dr. Reid they will miss the boat too, 
and for three reasons: 

1) I Cor. 9:19-23: in this passage we 
find that Paul made himself ‘‘all things to 
all men that he might by all means save 
some’’. Paul had a passion for souls, a 
passion which many “‘altar-call’’-ers and 
‘others of that ilk’’ share. But no ‘‘ex- 
pert’’ can give us this passion except the 
Holy Spirit; but have we asked him? 
2) Acts 5:33-39: in this passage we find 
Gamaliel’s wise advice to the Jewish 
Council, to check out carefully whether 
the “‘new thing’’ they saw before their 
eyes was from men or from God. If from 
men, it would come to nought; but if 
from God, they would not only not be 
able to overthrow it, they would also be 


found to fight against God. It seems to 
me that the writings of some on the sub- 
ject of evangelism and their lashing out at 
the methods of others, is more in the 
nature of a fighting against God than of a 
listening for the Holy Spirit’s advice, 
counsel and guidance. Can such opposi- 
tion be blessed? 

3) Matt. 3:11-12: Dr. Reid states that 
John Calvin, in his own day, was known 
as “‘the theologian of the Holy Spirit’’. 
Well and good, but as our passage indi- 
cates, it is only Jesus Christ himself who 
is the baptizer with the Holy Spirit and 
with fire — so we should never stop at 
John Calvin or at today’s “‘experts’’ but 
go back to Jesus Christ our contemporary 
(cf. Hebr.13:8). What we need is the 
more than ‘“‘theologians of the Holy 
Spirit’? the men and women and young 
people who have been baptized with the 
Holy Spirit and with fire, and who now 
are so Spirit-filled and Spirit-controlled 
that they radiate Jesus Christ and his love 
and his passion for souls. 

So the problem still remains: we have 
the “‘experts’’, the pure doctrine, the in- 
tellectual grasp of things spiritual, and 
the form, but they have the power. It 
seems to me, therefore, that instead of 
downgrading the evangelistic methods of 
others and making them look ndiculous 
or stupid, we should address ourselves to 
the basic problem why it is that the hands 
of God are carrying many blessings to the 
churches to which we feel so much su- 
perior intellectually, traditionally, and 
doctrinally, and why they are so empty 
toward us Presbyterians. Maybe such ap- 
proach will bring us to our knees, and toa 
surrendering of ourselves to Jesus Christ 
and his Sovereign Lordship, so that His 
Holy Spirit and his Word can transform 
us into useful instruments with a passion 
for souls. 

(Dr.) D. Thomas Stiel, 
Grand River, N.S. 


Skills, Devotion And 
Tenacity Incorporated 


The article in the November Record 
Committees With Clout contributed by 
Mr. Hugh H. McLellan shows how one 
congregation was able to make a signifi- 
cant contribution to the life of the city of 
Saint John, New Brunswick. 

I have heard from many people that the 
planning, construction and the ongoing 
operation of the nursing home run by The 
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Church of St. John and St. Stephen Inc. 
is a project of which the whole church 
can be very proud. 

As Mr. McLellan points out, incorpor- 
ation as a legal corporation is essential if 
an efficient project is to be organized. 
However, incorporation was not and is 
not the reason why this nursing home is a 
great success. I believe that the success 
of this project arises from there being in 
Saint John a group of church members 
and others who have been prepared to 
make their skills and knowledge avail- 
able to the corporation. What is more 
important is that these people have had 
the persistence and patience to overcome 
frustrations, delays and disappointments 
and to continue with the project for many 
years. 

There are other examples of congre- 
gations which have used incorporation as 
a vehicle to complete large projects with 
great success. 

Iam sure that Mr. McLellan will agree 
that although incorporation is essential to 
a project, the success of the project de- 
pends on the skills, devotion and tenacity 
of those who would seek incorporation. 

I hope that many more congregations 
will use incorporation as a tool which 
will assist them in their involvement in a 
major project in the community. 

J.B. Barbour, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Pleased With Zegerius 


I was pleased to read Mr. Zegerius’ 
excellent and timely article in the Octo- 
ber Record on Giving to Caesar What is 
Caesar's. I have felt for some time that 
the church should not be involved in 
politics, except when its existence is 
threatened. If members of the church 
wish to bring this type of pressure to bear 
— either nationally or internationally — 
surely through their M.P. or M.P.P. are 
the proper channels. I suspect that most 
of these pressure groups do not speak for 
the majority of church members, but 
represent the views of a militant few 
who, so often, do not have all the facts. 
Attempting to persuade Canadian banks 
and other corporations to boycott certain 
African countries seems to me not only to 
be unChristian but a sure way to destroy 
the main bridge Canada has with these 
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countries. If we wish to change condi- 
tions,much more will be accomplished 
by our friendship than by a ‘‘holier-than- 
thou’’ attitude. 

I know that there are many church 
members who share these sentiments 
but, wishing to avoid controversy, keep 
silent. By so doing, they allow the vocal 
minority to manipulate the Christian 
church into (sometimes) irresponsible 
and, for some, embarrassing positions. 

Until now, by and large, the Presby- 
terian Church has not been as politically 
active as some of the larger denomi- 
nations and for this I am truly thankful; 
and I pray every day that it will not 
succumb to the temptation to emulate the 
others. 

Please let us Presbyterians speak for 
ourselves through the channels provided. 
Let us ‘‘Render unto Caesar that which is 
Caesar’s and unto God that which is 
God’s’’. Surely that is not asking too 
much. 

Thank you for inviting your readers to 
express opinions on this issue. 

Marion S. Johnson, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Appreciation 
From Japan 


Many thanks for the excellent work on 
The Record, which we are reading and 
enjoying here. Particularly appreciated 
the article Parents and Prodigals in the 
September issue, and the interview with 
Dr. Margaret Kennedy in the October 
one. Also get a chuckle from the car- 
toons, and my prissy wife and I enjoy 
Barsanuphius, whose tone reminds me 
of one of the dons of college days. 

(Rev.) Robert K. Anderson, 
Tokyo, Japan 


Roots — 
Presbyterian Style 


THE TELEVIZING of the novel Roots 
has awakened such a tremendous popular 
interest in matters genealogical that ar- 
chivists across Canada and the United 
States have been deluged with requests 
for information about family trees. Do- 
it-yourself courses are now being offered 
to the would-be genealogist, and the gov- 
ernment is handing out free booklets on 
the subject. It is reliably reported that 
every school child in the U.S.A. has had 
to write an essay on family history, and 
now the epidemic seems to be spreading 
to Canada. 


Canadians, alas, (and Presbyterians 
are not exceptions here), have destroyed 
or lost so many vital records that any re- 
searcher gets the feeling of looking for 
the proverbial needle in the hay stack. An 
added and tragic problem is our resulting 
inability to supply documentary proof of 
age when people want to collect pen- 
sions, etc. Records of birth, baptism, 
marriage and death are not just mildly 
interesting bits of history — they are in 
fact legal documents in the eyes of our 
Canadian courts. And where are the re- 
cords of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada today? A few have found their 
way into our church’s Archives, a few 
more into secular archives, some (an un- 
known quantity) are presumably still in 
the hands of congregations — the rest, 
like poor Clementine, seem “‘lost and 
gone forever’’. Pity the poor researcher 
who gets shuffled from archivist to ar- 
chivist, from archivist to clerk of ses- 
sion, and from clerk of session back to 
archivist. Small wonder that the con- 
sumption of aspirin is rising like the cost 
of living! 

But perhaps it’s not too late, perhaps 
all is not lost. Courage, brothers and sis- 
ters — let’s begin by retrieving our mis- 
sing records from private attics and 
church cubby-holes, and let’s undertake 
together a survey of the source materials 
of our Presbyterian roots. It’s our legal 
responsibility to the past as well as cul- 
tural duty to the future to preserve our 
heritage. 

(Dr.) John Moir 


Records may be sent to Dr. Moir, Ar- 
chivist, The Presbyterian Church in Ca- 
nada, 59 St. George St., Toronto, Ont., 
MSS 2E6. 


Information Please 


I am doing research on the life and 
work of Thomas John Barnardo, the 
British reformer, under whose guidance 
thousands of children came to Canada 
from Britain in the early years of this 
century. I am a former managing editor 
of The United Church Observer and 
columnist on The Globe and Mail. I 
would be most grateful to hear from 
Barnardo children, their descendants, or 
anyone who was connected with the 
Canadian work of Dr. Barnardo. 

I may be reached by letter at 303 St. 
Lawrence Street, Whitby, Ontario, LIN 
Li: 

Kenneth Bagnell 
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WE MAKE YOUR 
TRAVEL DREAMS COME TRUE 


HAWAII, ALASKA, YUKON, THE ROCKIES, 
INSIDE PASSAGE CRUISE. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


A HAWAIIAN HOLIDAY JUST THE WAY 
YOU WANT IT — 16 DAYS IN PARADISE 


Romantic, enchanting, beautiful HAWAII! Visit 
the Hawaiian Islands of Oahu (Waikiki-Hono- 
lulu); Maui — the Valley Isle and Hawaii — the 
Orchid Isle. First class hotels. Several sight 
seeing trips included. You'll tour each island in 
your own private air-conditioned motorcoach. 
Each departure is personally escorted by a 
competent Host who takes care of all details. 
Tour price from Toronto $849 U.S. Funds, tax 
included. Tour departures: Friday, February 9th 
and Friday, March 16th, 1979. 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS — ESCORTED 
ALASKA — YUKON — BRITISH COLUMBIA 
INSIDE PASSAGE 

AIR — MOTOR COACH — RAIL — 
CRUISE SHIP 

SERIES A 

Four 17-day fully escorted Midnight Sun Tours 
originating Toronto, July 3rd and July 27th. Air 
Canada jet flight to Edmonton, “North to Alas- 
ka” by deluxe motorcoach via Alaska Highway 
visiting Peace River Country; Whitehorse and 
Dawson City, Yukon; Fairbanks, the oil capital 
of Alaska. “Trail of 98” via White Pass and Yu- 
kon Railway, Whitehorse to Skagway. Discover 
a whole new world of travel pleasure aboard 
the Canadian Pacific's fabulous cruise ship the 
Princess Patricia on an eleven hundred mile in- 
side passage cruise. Skagway to Vancouver, 
B.C. Calls made at Juneau, Capital of Alaska; 
Tracy Arm; Prince Rupert and Alert Bay, B.C. 
Air Canada Vancouver to Toronto. Tour price 
from Toronto $1,774. Adjusted rates for resi- 
dents of Western Canada. 


SERIES B 

Four 17-day fully escorted Midnight Sun Tours, 
originating Toronto, July 9th and August 2nd. 
Air Canada jet flight to Vancouver. Discover a 
whole new world of travel pleasure aboard the 
Canadian Pacific's fabulous cruise ship the 
Princess Patricia on an eleven hundred mile 
inside passage cruise — Vancouver to 
Skagway, Alaska. Calls made at Ketchikan. 
Wrangell and Glacier Bay. ‘Trail of ‘98” via 
White Pass and Yukon Railway, Skagway to 
Whitehorse, Yukon. Deluxe motorcoach to 
Dawson City, Yukon; Fairbanks, the oil capital 
of Alaska and south via the Alaska Highway 
to Edmonton. Jet flight — Edmonton to Toronto. 
Tour price from Toronto $1,774. Adjusted rates 
for residents of Western Canada. 


For best service and complete information 
write or phone: 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD., 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
137 Wellington St. W., Box 894, 
Chatham, Ont., Canada. N7M 5L3 
Phone: Office: 519-354-1270 
Residence: 519-352-1467 


This One Thing — for 75 Years 


Since the Canadian Bible Society was founded in 1904 it has 
engaged in one activity — the TRANSLATION, PUBLICA- 
TION and DISTRIBUTION of the Word of God. 

The big change is that the demand for the Scriptures in 
Canada and 150 other countries has increased a hundred 


fold. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


represented by 


STAN L. GRAHAM 


INSURANCE AGENCY 
755-5219—755-5210 
CHURCH, HOME, AUTO & LIFE 


1711 Victoria Park Ave., 
Scarborough, Ont. MIR 1R7 
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1979 — Hawaii — 3 weeks — February 
— Scandinavia, inc. three days in Lenin- 
grad, leaving July 16 
— Spain, Portugal, Morocco, 16 days — 
August 16 
— The People’s Republic of China, 
leaving in August 
— Holy Land Tour, plus Egypt, leaving 
March 19 
1980 — Oberammergau Passion Play — plus 
Germany, Austria, Venice and Yugo- 
slavia, Tours August 4th. Limited 
space. 


Host: Rev. John Griffen 


Write or phone for all information 
Christian Fellowship Tours 
Box 633, Niagara Falls, Ont. L2E 6V5 
(416) 356-8372 - 
Ont. Regn. No. 1252997 


NEW ITINERARY 


0 
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A QUALITY — 31 DAY 
MANAGEMENT ESCORTED TOUR 


featuring superior hotels, included 
sightseeing, luggage handling, etc. 


Departures: 


February 3, 1979 — November 3, 1979 


including Hawaii, Australia, Fiji, 
New Zealand, Tahiti, California 


For information and brochures 


Cooke’s Travel 
Worldwide Travel Specialists _ 
7 Talbot Street 
LEAMINGTON,.ONT. N8H 1M3 
Telephone (519) 733-2391 
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Your Prayers and Help are urgently needed. 


Canadian Bible Society 
1835 Yonge Street, 
Toronto, Ontario 
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FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 


Florida: 14 Day — Departs: March 
22, Price $445. 22 Day — Departs: 
January 29, Price $489. 21 Day — 
Departs: February 17, Price $655. 
Departs: February 27, Price $660. 
28 Day — Departs: February 4, Price 
$729. Departs: March 10, Price 
$729. 

California: 26 Day, New Orleans, 
Texas & Arizona: Departs: January 
27 & February 24, Price $825. 23 
Day — Including Salt Lake City, De- 
parts: April & September. 


All prices quoted above are 
each of two person to a room. 


We travel with our group 
via Our private Motorcoaches. 


“The Franklin Smith Family” 
Franklin Tours Ltd., 
R.R. 3, Tweed, Ontario, KOK 3J0. 
Ph: 613-478-3622 


Ontario Registration #1156996 


OBERAMMERGAU 1980 
Attend the Passion Play and tour Europe during 
July 1980 with Rev. & Mrs. Ken Wardle. Contact 
them c/o Wholesale Tours International, Ad #7, 
Box 908, Station B, WILLOWDALE, Ontario, 
M2K 2T6, or (416) 2 


26-6700 or (416) 225-6971. 


hundreds of 
illustrations 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


Dominion Seed House, 
Georgetown, Ontario L7G 4A2 
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Joint Effort for 
Nepal Missions 


A joint committee from St. Paul’s Presby- 
terian Church and Hartney United Church, 
Hartney, Man., planned and carried out a 
Festival recently to celebrate and acknow- 
ledge the work of John and Judith Bertholet 
in Nepal. Over a year ago, the Bertholet 
family, including children Eloi and Sherilyn, 
left Hartney for India and Nepal where John 
is serving as an Agricultural Consultant with 
the United Mission to Nepal. 

Seven displays about the different aspects 
of Nepal and a film on mission work were 
prepared by the Presbyterian W.M.S., the 
Sunday school and the United Church Wo- 
men’s groups. The offering collected at this 
event was dedicated for extra projects the 
Bertholets will initiate for children and a- 
dults. 

The Rev. Gordon Smith of St. Paul’s was 
assisted by the Rev. Don McLeod. 


The Synod of Saskatchewan 


The 73rd Annual Meeting of the Synod of 
Saskatchewan met in. Norman Kennedy 
Church, Regina, and elected their host minis- 
ter, the Rev. Allan M. Old, to the office of 
Moderator of Synod. 

The Rev. David Craig of Eglise St. Marc, 
Ste. Foy, P.Q., was the featured speaker on 
the second afternoon and evening. He spoke 
on the Church as it reaches out to draw people 
to Christ in whom there is neither Anglo- 
phone nor Francophone. 

On the final day, the synod members were 
led in a seminar on church growth by Dr. Ed 
McKinlay of Bridlewood Church, Toronto. 

Walter Donovan, Clerk 


Church Extension Aided By 
Estate of 
Estelle MacBeth Baker 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada has 
been named as a beneficiary of the estate of 
Mrs. Estelle MacBeth Baker, and has receiv- 
ed a gift of approximately $600,000 for 
church extension work in Canada. 

Mrs. Baker had a long attachment to the 
Women’s Missionary Society, having served 
as press secretary for the old Ontario Provin- 
cial Society, as correspondent from that orga- 
nization for the Toronto “‘Globe’’ and The 
Presbyterian Record. 

When the Ontario Provincial was re-or- 
ganized into regions she served as recording 
secretary and then as secretary, capably ful- 
filling the duties of the latter office until 1965 
when she was made Honorary President, 
which position she held until her death in 
September of 1977. 

During her work with the Toronto and 
Kingston Synodical, she compiled a history 
of the W.M.S. from its inception to 1965, a 
copy of which rests in our Church’s archives. 

Mrs. Baker was a member of our Dover- 
court Road congregation in Toronto. 
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lrish Presbyterians 
Suspend W.C.C. Membership 


Shown above: (back row) Dr. A.J. Weir (I), 
and Dr. DeC. H. Rayner; (front row) Heather 
Johnston (I), Mary Morris (Inter Church Aid). 


Autumn Convocation 
at Ewart College 


The Autumn Convocation at Ewart Col- 
lege took place on Sunday, November 4, 
1978. Awards were given to students stand- 
ing in Ist and 2nd places in the programmes 
of the College during the 1977-78 academic 
year. 

The Rev. Gordon A. Beaton, a member of 
the Ewart College Board, conducted the 
service of worship. The College Choir under 
the direction of Mrs. Carol Kessler took part 
in the service. 

In the evening, Dr. Ron Campbell, in- 
structor in communications at Ewart Col- 
lege, conducted the service of communion in 
the chapel. 

The following students received awards: 

— Ruth Mackenzie (D.A. McLaren Schol- 
arship) for highest academic standing. 
education. 

— Anne Louise Hall (Jane Beatrice Gray 
Scholarship) for a special project in Christian 
education. 

— Coleen Smith, ChristineO’Reilly, Ruth 
Mackenzie, Marion Barclay, Joan Smith 
Ashley, Frances Pentelow Sullivan, Mary 
Ella, Adriana Van Duyvendyk, Ian Gart- 
shore, Janie Goodwin, Creola Simpson, 
Joyce Hodgson, and Anne Louise Hall for 
general proficiency scholarships. 

In addition, 15 students received a sub- 
scription to the magazine JED Share through 
the Jennie & Bell Hossack Memorial Schol- 
arship for work done in First Year Field 
Education. 

Autumn Convocation is a recognition of 
the work done in 1977-78. The Ewart year 
extends beyond the time of the graduation 
service in May since students participate in 
internship programmes and practical work 
during the summer months. The fall awards 
also recognize studies done in the University 
of Toronto and at the Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education. 


BY A VOTE OF 56! TO 393 The Presbyter- 
ian Church in Ireland decided to suspend 
membership in the World Council of Church- 
es until the next General Assembly, which 
opens in Belfast on June 4, 1979. Ina special 
meeting of the General Assembly held on 
November 21 at the request of more than half 
the presbyteries, the Irish Church took this 
action in protest against anti-racism grants of 
the World Council of Churches, particularly 
the grant last summer to the Patriotic Front of 
Rhodesia/Zimbabwe. 

By suspending its membership in the 
W.C.C. The Presbyterian Church in Ireland 
withdrew from participation in the affairs of 
that body, except for specialist conferences 
and programmes dealing with Christian edu- 
cation and missions. Meanwhile the church’s 
representatives will continue to meet with 
World Council officers to discuss the policies 
and programmes to which the Irish Presbyter- 
lans object. 

In a telephone interview I| learned from the 
clerk of the General Assembly, the Very 
Rev. A.J. Weir, that the action — taken after 
lively debate — does not mean withdrawal 
from membership in the World Council. 
Church law states that an existing decision of 
the General Assembly cannot be revoked 
until the matter has gone before two succes- 
sive General Assemblies. So if the 1979 
General Assembly decides to withdraw, that 
action would have to be approved by the 
1980 Assembly as well. 

Dr. Weir emphasized that suspension of 
membership in the World Council of Church- 
es did not affect his church’s attitude on the 
racist question. The Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland stands firmly against racism in all its 
aspects, and the special General Assembly 
appointed a committee on racism to look at 
the positive steps that might be taken to 
uphold their position. The Irish Church rec- 
ognizes the political, economic, and ethical 
pluralism which exists within the member- 
ship of the World Council of Churches. 

From the outset, The Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland has been critical of the programme 
of the World Council of Churches to combat 
racism and of its special fund, which was set 
up in 1970. At that time the Irish Church 
protested the taking of grants from the 
W.C.C. reserve account which had not been 
subscribed to for that purpose. From convic- 
tion, it has refused over the years to contri- 
bute to the special fund that was set up to 
combat racism. In a statement issued by its 
Inter-Church Relations Board on September 
29, 1978 the Irish Church says: 

“To make payments without provision for 
accountability, such as we would apply 
strictly to ourselves and seek in all our sister 
churches, when these happen to be grants to 
‘Anti-Racist’ organizations, appears simply 


as an example of racism in reverse. It may be — 


pleasing to the recipients and their friends, 
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but can only help to confirm doubts and 
prejudices for others in the church and in 
society generally. The reactions are stronger 
when the grants are made to organizations 
actively pursuing political power and mili- 
tary objectives, however earmarked the par- 
ticular contributions may be for ‘humani- 
tarian work’. We urge that account should be 


. taken of lessons learned from our own tragic 


and bitter experience in Ireland during these 
past years. 

The policies which have been followed, 
together with the manner of their presenta- 
tion and the publicity which they have receiv- 


ed, have not only coloured the character of 


the Special Fund but also affected the gener- 
al programme to combat racism. All too 
many have been led to interpret the aim as 
being one of ‘solidarity with conflict and ter- 
rorism’ rather than ‘solidarity with sufferers 
from injustice’. Indeed there is an increasing 
sense, which seems not to be confined to our 
own church or land, that the evangelical and 
Christian character professed by the W.C.C. 
is itself being gravely compromised. In all 
humbleness before God, we therefore call on 
those who bear either personal or collective 
responsibility for these operations, urgently, 
prayerfully and radically to reconsider their 
programme and the use of the Special 
Fund.”’ 

Dr. Weir was one of a delegation of six 
from The Presbyterian Church in Ireland who 
took these views to representatives of the 
World Council of Churches. The delegation 
expressed deep concern over the issues raised 
by the special fund for the programme to 
combat racism, especially the granting of 
$85,000 to the Patriotic Front of Zimbabwe 
and the insensitivity of its timing. 

When the Inter-Church Relations Board 
took that action, it affirmed at the same time 
that racism of any colour is an offence 
against God. “‘/tis both cause and excuse for 
great evils in the world in which, like so many 
others, we have had a part; and of hidden 
temptations even yet, often masked behind 
self-righteous protestations.’’ The board de- 
clared that the W.C.C. concern to combat 
racism was justified, but it questioned the 
way in which this programme was being car- 
ried forward. 

In a resolution setting up the delegation 
and approving an eight-point statement on 
the subject, the Inter-Church Relations Board 
urged the W.C.C. to make a thorough re- 
appraisal of the special fund for the pro- 
gramme to combat racism and its adminis- 
tration. 

The statement pointed out that ‘“‘grants 
made by well-intentioned donors to paramili- 
tary or guerilla groups, or to their support- 
ing organizations, do not end simply with hu- 
manitarian aid, even when so used, but 
strengthen generally the power of the partic- 
ular group or individual administering them. 
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Church support for humanitarian work in 
such situations, where there is great person- 
al or social need, should be through inde- 
pendent and, preferably, church-related 
agencies. This policy, for instance, which is 
being followed for church aid within Rhode- 
sia/Zimbabwe, should be applied as much 
to territories outside. It would be as wrong 
and offensive to entrust ecumenical church 
grants, however earmarked, to the organi- 
zations of lan Smith and his colleagues as it 
is to give to the Patriotic Front in their 
violent confrontation.” 

It warns against making religion and/or 
churches the tools of politics and politicians, 
old or new, nationally or internationally. 

““A holy cause may lead to an unholy 
war,’ Dr. Weir said on a visit to Toronto in 
November. The aim of his church is to try to 
disentangle the church from politics: the op- 
posite seems to be the aim of persons like the 
Rev. lan Paisley of Belfast. 

Because of the fact that it lives and works 
in the midst of violence, The Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland feels that it may have 
something to contribute to the W.C.C. from 
its experience. The fundamental flaw in the 
programme of the W.C.C. is that it chose 
deliberately to back one side, to strengthen 
one political organization, said Dr. Weir. 

In Canada there have been recent rumb- 
lings of discontent with the W.C.C. from 
within the Presbyterian Church as evidenced 
in the last three issues of The Record. The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada gives a mini- 
mal amount ($5,500 last year) to the special 
fund, and this comes not from the general 
budget to which most members contribute, 
but from the fund for Inter-Church Aid, 
Refugee and World Service which is given 
by some individuals and congregations over 
and above their maintenance and missionary 
contributions. 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada com- 
mitted itself to support of the special fund to 
combat racism at its General Assembly in 
1972. Apart from withholding grants, which 
has not been suggested, no action can be 
taken on behalf of the church until the Gen- 
eral Assembly convenes again early next 
June. 

Mrs. Heather Johnston of Hamilton, Ont., 
who is chairman of the Presbyterian Commit- 
tee on Inter-Church Relations, is also a mem- 
ber of the Central Committee of the W.C.C., 
of which the Anglican Primate, Archbishop 
Ted Scott, is chairman. Mrs. Johnston was 
present when Dr. Weir spoke, and conferred 
with him afterwards. 

The Central Committee of the W.C.C. 
meets in Jamaica this month and the anti- 
racism fund is expected to be given a major 
place on the docket. 

(Dr.) DeCourcy H. Rayner 
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SAINT BARNABAS’ 
SCHOOL 


A boarding school for boys of intelli- 
gence with a learning difficulty, offer- 
ing courses from Grades 4 through 
10 leading to the Ontario Secondary 
School Graduation Diploma. 


For further information 
phone or write: 
Barbara G. Dobmeier, 
Registrar, 
Saint Barnabas’ School, 
Niagara Parkway, 
R.R. #1, Box 583 
Fort Erie, Ontario L2A 5M4 
(416) 871-3891 (416) 871-8875 


WE BUY USED BIBLE COMMENTARIES: 
write Gerry Denbok, c/o Family Christian Book- 
store, 750 P Guelph Line, Burlington, Ont. L7R 
3N5. Phone (416) 637-9151. 


“DIRECTO”? RECEIPT FORMS 
Help Increase Donations. No-Carbon-Required 
Paper. Ledger, Receipt Combined, recommended 
Churches Coast-to-Coast. FREE SAMPLES: Dir- 
ecto Publications Inc., P.O. Box 397, Sta. ‘*A’’, 
Montreal, Que. H3C 2T!. Phone: (514) 849-2966. 


Order Books and 
all church SUP} lie 


82 Wynford Dr., Don Mills; 


pelos on Req 


SHEARLING 
EAR MUFFS 


for Men, Women, Youths 


Luxuriously soft sheepskin muffs protect 
ears against chill winds. Hold snugly in 
place with adjustable headband. One 
size fits Men, Women, Youths. #2737 
Shearling Ear Muffs $8.95 postpaid. 


Order Today! Money Back Guarantee! 


Enclosed is my check or money order for $ 
(Add sales tax where applicable.) 


Please RUSH my # 2737 Shearling Ear Muffs. 
Name 
Address 
City = = = 


l 
i 
i 
i 
i 
Province PostalCode — = = 2 | 
! 
I 
i 
! 
i 


(J Send me FREE your unique color catalog of 
quality outdoor apparel and equipment. 


PTS 


Dept. VPR, 22 Bloor Street West, Toronto M4W 1A1 
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Malvern Church, Scarborough, Ont., 
held a congregational Hallowe’en party in- 
volving both children and adults who assum- 
ed the costumed roles of biblical characters 
or famous church persons. This “‘re-union’’ 
of people of faith brought together Moses, 
Sampson, Esther, Jeremiah, Mary, Zacch- 
aeus, Lydia, Elizabeth Frye, Nellie McClung 
and many others. 

Pictured above is “‘Jonah’’ (Mr. Jack Flet- 
cher) having demonstrated his experience 
around water by having come up with a 
bobbed-for apple. 


A plaque was presented to Knox Church, 
Blue Mountain, N.S. by Mrs. Mary Stewart 
McQuarrie of New Glasgow, N.S., and dedi- 
cated in memory of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Stewart of Greenvale, Pictou County, 
N.S. 


FOLLOWING the largest sacramental 
service in MacNab Street Church, Hamilton, 
Ont. since 1915 when individual communion 
cups were introduced, the congregation led 
by piper, Robert Rennie, and ministers, J.A. 
Johnston, W.A. McLeod, J. Daniel, and S.J. 
Ming, proceeded to Centenary United 
Church, 200 yards away, where an “agape” 
meal was shared. Sunday school children 
from MacNab carried baskets of little loaves 
of bread which were broken and shared by 
communicants, catechumens and their 
families. This special service was held on 
World Communion Sunday, October 1. 
Shown above: The Rev. George Soutar of 
Centenary Church welcomes Dr. John A. 
Johnston. 
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On Sunday, 29th of October, royal blue 
Bible markers for the lectern Bible were dedi- 
cated at Melrose Park Church, Toronto, by 
the minister, the Rev. G.R. Haynes, in mem- 
ory of Timothy Smith, given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Donald Smith and family. 


Fi est he 
Photo Credit: Charlottetown Guardian 


The Kirk of St. James, Charlottetown, 
P.E.1. observed the 100th anniversary of the 
dedication of the present building with spe- 
cial services on Sunday, November 5, con- 
ducted by the minister, the Rev. John R. 
Cameron. 

Guest preacher in the morning was Rey. 
Dr. Jesse E. Bigelow, Moderator of the 
104th General Assembly. Assisting in the 
service was the Rev. J. Cameron Bigelow, 
the moderator’s son, who along with his con- 
gregations in Sherwood and Marshfield join- 
ed with the people of the Kirk for this occa- 
siok. The Bigelow family had worshipped at 
the Kirk for a year or more during World War 
I. 

Representatives of the province and nine 
other churches were present. 

In the evening the choirs of Zion and the 
Kirk combined to lead a Centennial Festival 
of Praise featuring hymns of our tradition 
from the Book of Praise. Mr. Gwilym Bevan 
directed and Mr. Royston Mugford accom- 
panied the singing. 

Shown at the celebrations, from left to 
right: the Rev. J. Cameron Bigelow, minister 
of St. Mark’s, Sherwood, and St. Columba, 
Marshfield, P.E.I., Rev. Dr. Jesse E. Bige- 
low, Moderator of the 104th General Assem- 
bly, and the Rev. John R. Cameron, minister 
of the Kirk of St. James. 


Because of an unusual amount of let- 
ters and Church Cameos, we have 
held several over for future issues. 


A SOUND SYSTEM has been installed in 
Mount Zion Church, Ridgetown, Ont. 
donated by Donald Macinnes (centre) in 
memory of his parents, the Rev. and Mrs. 
Donald Macinnes who died in 1977. The 
remote control public address system will 

also be used to tape services for the 

shut-ins. Pictured with the donor at the 
dedication service on Thanksgiving Sunday | 
are the Rev. Jack Neil, minister (right), and 

the clerk of session, Mr. Jim Saunders (left). 


The widow of a United Church minister, 
the Rev. William Baugh, has donated, in his 
memory, a Stereo tape recorder to Westmins- 
ter Church, Smith Falls, Ont. to acknow- 
ledge his close fellowship with this Presby- 
terian congregation. A second gift to the 
church of six brass offering plates was made 
by Mr. and Mrs. J.B. Sheridan in memory of 
Mrs. Sheridan’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. J.C. 
Chalmers, who were charter members of 
Westminster. Dedication services were held 
on September 24 and October 29 respec- 
tively. 


Memorial gifts of chimes and tapes to one 
of our gaelic-speaking congregations, North 
River Church, Cape Breton, N.S., was do- 
nated by the family of Malcolm MacDonald 
of Tarbot in gratitude for his more than SO 
years of service to the church as an elder, lay 
preacher, Sunday school teacher and clerk of 
session. Two of his sons are shown in the 
picture: the Rev. Charles MacDonald, 
(centre), who conducted the service of dedi- 
cation, and Mr. Dan MacDonald (on the 
right) who is shown making a presentation to 
Mr. Duncan MacEachern, elder, who ac- 
cepted it on behalf of the congregation. 
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St. Andrew’ s, Edmonton, Alta., celebrated 
a burning of the mortgage ceremony last fall. 
Money was raised by using the interest on a 
fund comprised of interest-free loans from 
members of the congregation. 

Pictured above (I. to r.): Mr. Earl Gray 
(chairman of the loan investment scheme), 
Mrs. Patterson (oldest active member), Miss 
Jennifer Turner, Mr. McVicar (chairman of 
the board) and the minister, the Rev. Louis 
De Groot. 


THE CONGREGATION of St. Andrew's, 
Whitby, Ont., celebrated the re-payment of a 
$130,000 bank loan in a mortgage-burning 
ceremony on Nov. 19. 

Pictured above (I. to r.) are Mr. John R. 
Frost, clerk of session, the minister, the Rev. 
W.J.S. McClure and Miss Alicia “Bird” 
Wilson, 94 years old and senior member of » 
the congregation. 

The total cost of the church, built in 1968, 
was $220,000. 


Church, Winnipeg, Manitoba, celebrated 
their 50th anniversary in their present build- 
ing, five 50-year-members who are still with 
the congregation were recognized. Shown in 
the picture, from left to right: Mrs. G.W. 
Bradley, Mrs. E. Fitzgerald, Mr. J. Ross, 
Mrs. G. Beattie and Miss I. Andrew. Cele- 
brations included a series of lectures on Basic 
Affirmations of The Christian Faith given by 
Dr. Gordon Harland, Department of Religi- 
ous Studies at the University of Manitoba, 
and a congregational dinner held on October 
DSe 
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When the congregation of St. James 
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ST. ANDREW’S, Trenton, Ont., recently 
celebrated the 125th anniversary of the 
congregation. Miss Christine Shannik, a 
devoted member of the congregation for 
many years, is pictured cutting the birthday 
cake on this occasion. 


THE CONGREGATION of St. Mark’s 
Church, Bass River, N.B. 

dedicated a new electric organ at their 
annual memorial service held recently. The 
organ was purchased through a memorial 
fund for the late Mrs. Agnes K. Campbell, 
organist and congregational treasurer at the 
time of her death. 

Pictured at the new organ is Mrs. Elma 
Campbell, organist, and Mr. Archie Murray, 
catechist at the Bass River pastoral charge. 


Photo credit: The Signpost 


THE SOD TURNING ceremony on the site 
of the new manse for the joint charge of 
Knox Church, Belmont, and St. James 
Church, North Yarmouth, Ont. took place in 
a torrential downpour on September 27. 
Shown with the Rev. Kenneth Oakes, 
minister, is Mr. Charles Lamb, trustee of 
Knox Church on the left, and trustee Dugald 
Campbell from the St. Thomas area on the 
right. 


A STAINED GLASS WINDOW depicting the 
Holy Family was dedicated at St. James 
Church, Truro, N.S. on October 29, in 
memory of Kenneth Staples. 

Shown in the above picture are the Rev. G. 
Clair MacLeod with Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd 
Staples. 
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GATION of St. Andrew’s Chu 


THE CONGRE 


rch, Fredericton, N.B. recently held a reception 
at which the Charter Members of the church (pictured above) were presented with 
commemorative tokens in appreciation of their contribution to the church. 
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Photo credit: The Chesterville Record 
THE MODERATOR, Rev. Dr. Jesse E. 
Bigelow, took a step back in time when he 
visited St. Andrew's Church, Chesterville, 
Ont., the home church of his late parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Bigelow, and where he 
had served as a student minister. 

During the morning service on September 
24, a scroll detailing his father’s dedicated 
service to the congregation as elder, clerk of 
session, and representative elder, was 
presented to the Moderator. Rev. Dr. George 
Tattrie, chaplain at Carleton University in 
Ottawa, right, is shown presenting the scroll 
to Dr. Bigelow. The minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church, the Rev. Fred Reed, is shown on 
the left of the picture. 


Mrs. Janet I. Davidson, a life-long Pres- 
byterian, celebrated her 10st birthday last 
November 24th. Born in Toronto, Mrs. Da- 
vidson has been associated with Knox 
Church, Mitchell, Ont., since childhood. 
She is a life member of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society. Mrs. Davidson is an accom- 
plished musician — a violinist, a pianist and 
had a fine alto voice. For a number of years 
she served the Knox Congregation as orga- 
nist and choir leader. 


MRS. MABEL ALLES was the guest of 
honour at a farewell dinner given by present 
and former members of the Choir of Durham 
Church, Durham, Ont. to mark her retirement 
after 50 years with the choir. Mr. Donald 
Corbett is shown making a presentation to 
Mrs. Alles, and Mr. Tom Firth, not shown, 
spoke on the choir’s behalf in paying high 
tribute to her half century of dedicated 
service. 
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On Sunday, October 29, the Rev. Moses 
Harsham, Moderator of the Guyana Presby- 
terian Church, entertained members of his 
Church from West Demerara Parish who now 
reside in Canada. Mr. Harsham is taking a 
course in Christian education at Knox Col- 
lege in Toronto for one year, and met with his 
23 compatriots in the students’ lounge of the 
college. One of the children, Vernon Ramo- 
na, read passages from the Scriptures, and 
there was a lively discussion among the 
adults on the Church in Guyana and in 
Canada. 


ON OCTOBER 28th, at St. David’s Church, 
St. John’s, Nfld., Dr. W.F. Butcher was 
honoured on the occasion of the 40th 
anniversary of his ordination. It was also the 
40th anniversary of the reception of St. 
David’s into The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, Dr. Butcher being the first Presby- 
terian minister of the formerly Congregation- 
al church founded in 1775. 

Pictured above (I. to r.) are Dr. R. Sheldon 
MacKenzie, moderator of presbytery, Mrs. 
Butcher, Dr. Butcher, and the Rev. J.S.S. 
Armour, present minister of St. David's. 


Photo Credit: Michael Martin Photography 
THE SYNOD OF HAMILTON-LONDON, 
meeting in Patterson Memorial Church, 
Sarnia, Ont., on October 23rd, elected the 
Rev. Gardiner C. Dalzell as its moderator. 
Mr. Dalzell is minister at First Church, 
Chatham, Ont. 
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DR. Y.T. OH, minister of Tokyo Korean 

Church, greets The Moderator and Mrs. ‘ 
Bigelow during their recent visit to Japan. Dr. 
Bigelow spoke at the morning service in 

Tokyo Church, then boarded a plane the 

same afternoon to return to Canada after a 
three-week Asian tour. 


A SPECIAL PRESENTATION was made to 
Mr. Donald C. McCallum in appreciation of 
his 25 years of service as clerk of session of 

St. Andrew’s Church, King City, Ont. during 

the service to mark the 20th anniversary of 

the erection of the new church held on 

Sunday, October 15. Guest preachers at the 
morning and evening services respectively 

were Rev. Dr. M.E. Burch, clerk of West 
Toronto Presbytery and a former minister of | 
the charge, and Rev. Dr. W. Stanford Reid | 
from the University of Guelph. The Rev. A.R. 
Dallison is minister. 


RECENTLY, at Wychwood-Davenport 
Church, Toronto, the congregation presented 
their minister, the Rev. Garth B. Wilson, with 
a gown and academic hood to honour his 
receiving the Doctor of Theology degree at 
the Spring Convocation of Knox College. 
Pictured left to right are elder William Major, 
Dr. Wilson, and elder David Curry. 
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ANTHONY, WILLIAM B., elder for 26 years and 
member for 5O years of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Brampton, Ont., envelope secretary for 25 
years, Oct. 31. 

' BEATON, ALEXANDER CLYDE EDWARDS, 
59, father of the Rev. D.A. (Sandy) Beaton of 

Z Blenheim, Ont., Oct. 29. 

COCHRANE, GEORGE, long time member and 

: former chairman of the board of managers of St. 
Enoch’s Church, Hamilton, Ont., Oct. 26. 

ELDER, JOHN SAMUEL EDWIN, elder of Knox 
Church, Guelph, Ont., Nov. 21. 

FISHER, MRS. STEWART (MYRTLE), member 
of Osgoode Church, Vernon, Ont., long time 

; choir member and life member of the W.M.S. 
Nov. 16. 

_ FORRESTER, ALEXANDER PEARSON, 63, el- 
der for 20 years of Chalmers Church, Edmonton, 
Alta., superintendent of Sunday school for 17 
years, active worker in the synod for Presby- 
terian Men, Oct. 8. 

- GAUNT, ANDREW, elder of Chalmers Church, 
Whitechurch, Ont. 

+ GILBY, KENNETH J., 89, elder for 29 years and 
lifetime member of St. Matthew’s Church, 

Elmsdale, N.S., Oct. 21. 

MacDONALD, MRS. EDITH, 96, for over 80 
years a faithful member of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada in Essen, Gravenhurst and Or- 

illia Churches, Oct. 28. 


The Presbyterian Pension Board supports retired 
ministers and ministers’ widows from bequests 
and gifts of generous benefactors. For further 
information write: 

The Pension Board 

50 Wynford Drive 

Don Mills, Ont., M3C 137 


MacLEAN, FRANK E., 59, charter elder of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Dartmouth, N.S., and for- 
merly an elder at St. Andrew’s Church, Pictou, 
N.S., Oct. 12. 

McCLEMENS, ORVAL JOHN, 64, elder of Knox 
Church, Moore Township, Ont., Nov. 2. 

McCORMICK, MRS. WM. (MARGARET), 
long time member of Knox Church, Crieff, Ont., 
life member of W.M.S., Oct. 18. 

McLEOD, NORMAN D., 72, elder of St. David’s 
Church, Kelowna, B.C. 

SCOTT, MRS. AGNES WILSON, 90, for 53 
years a member of Glebe Church, Toronto, Ont., 
life member of the W.M.S., Nov. 7. 

SIM, PETER, 83, elder for 28 years and member 
for over 50 years of Rockwood Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., former clerk of session and treas- 
urer, Oct. 1. 

SIVYER, TEDDY, 54, elder of Livingston 
Church, Baden, Ont., Nov. 4. 

STEVENS, MRS. SID (MAY), long time member 
of St. Enoch’s Church, Hamilton, Ont., former 
treasurer of the W.M.S. for 52 years, Nov. 2. 

WALKER, ISAAC C., 72, elder for 32 years and 
clerk of session for 24 years of Kensington Pres- 
byterian Church, P.E.I., Oct. 15. 4 

WILFONG, GILBERT, 83, elder for over 40 years 
of Doon Presbyterian Church, Kitchener, Ont., 
Sept. 29. 

YOUNG, ROY G., 87, elder for 28 years and a 
member for 35 years of Rockwood Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Sept. 27. 

YUILL, JOHN E., 78, elder and trustee for almost 
40 years of Melville Church, Brussels, Ont., 
clerk of session, representative elder and mem- 
ber of the board of managers for many years, 
Oct. 26. 


memorial windows 
designed and fabricated by 
Russell C. Goodman 
3846 Ellesmere Rd. 
West Hill, Ontario MIC - 131 
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Complete & mail the form below! 
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MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


since DTAINED GLASS 1850 


Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVE., TORONTO, ONT. M8Z 224 


Memorial Windows 
Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto M5A 2Z1 
364-8276 


BULLAS 


‘(Sltainvd 
e Glass 


“EST'D. 1904, 
» GLASS Lrp. 
15 JOSEPH ST. KITCHENER, ONTARIO 


HASTINGS GLASS HOUSE 


Memorial Stained Glass Windows 
Restorations — New Frames 
Storms — Installations 


Donald Scott 
P.O. Box 803 
Tweed, Ont. 
KOK 3JO. 
613-478-2114 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
eTraditional, and modern e Designs 
e Repairs @ Releading 
e New Frames e Installers 

Artists and Craftsmen in STAINED GLASS 
WESTMACOTT ART GLASS STUDIO 


2110 Main St.,Wpg.,R2V 2C2Ph.:338-9393 
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LIFE & LUXURY 
IN 
RETIREMENT 


ST. RAPHAEL’S MANOR 


A retirement lodge with 
features of a luxury 
residential hotel. 


Private or shared rooms, suites 
Private baths 

Air conditioned 

Broadloomed throughout 
Colour TV, radioineachroom 
Restful lounge areas 

Safety features 

Nurse callsystem 

Emergency power systems 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
tk 
* 
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Residents retain independence. 

No lease or transfer of assets 

required. Permanent or short-term 
occupancy. Accommodation includes: 
* 24-hour nursing supervision 

* Recreation, activities 

* Maid service, housekeeping 
* Personal Laundry 

* Dining room — menu choice 


Additional features: 
Medical clinic 
Nursing Home on premises 
Barber-beauty salon 
Branch bank 
Chapel 
Tuck Shop 
Parking — free for residents 
and guests 

% Landscaped grounds 

* Direct bus connection to subway 


For further information and free 
coloured brochure, write: 

ST. RAPHAEL’S MANOR, 

Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6 

or call: 416-499-3313 


ADDRESS CHANGES 


Is Your Name And Address Correct 
On Your Label? 
If Not, Send Us Your Label Indicating 
Change Needed. 


:|36P538170 1069 01 
: |MRS E PARNELL 
: |4455 CLEMENTINE BL 405 


WEYBURN SK S4H 2K8 


The Circulation Dept., 
The Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Drive, 

: Don Mills, Ontario, 

> M8C 1J7. 
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CAlENdAR 


ORDINATION 
Millen, Rev. Edward, Kimberley, St. Andrew’s 
Church, B.C., Oct. 15. 


INDUCTIONS 

DeVries, Rev. Frank, Beaverton and Gamebridge, 
Ont., Dec. 5. 

Gordon, Rev. Noel, Scarborough, St. David’s 
Church, Ont., Dec. 6. 

Johnson, Rev. Clifford, Lindsay, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ont., Dec. 7. 

MacNaughton, Rev. Lee M., Blue Mountain pas- 
toral charge, N.S., Sept. 22. 

Murdock, Rev. Lloyd A., Pictou, First Church, 
INESsOctanl2: 

Perry, Rev. William, West Vancouver Presbyter- 
ian Church, B.C., Nov. 22. 

Walker, Rev. Blake, Sherbrooke, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Que., Sept. 7. 


RECOGNITIONS 
Howard-Smith, Rev. Fred, Port Cartier, The 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Que., Sept. 14. 
Millen, Rev. Edward, Kimberley, St. Andrew’s 
Churchs 8; @y Oct) 153 


DEACONESS RECOGNITION 
Pratt, Miss June, as Deaconess for the Presbytery 
of Halifax & Lunenburg, and Camp Geddie, in 
St. James Church, Truro, N.S., Oct. 11. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Dartmouth, Iona Church, N.S., Rev. D.L. Ma- 
whinney, P.O. Box 218, Lunenburg, BOJ 2C0. 

Kensington charge, P.E.I., Rev. Robert Fourney, 
P.O. Box 1614, Summerside, CIN 2VS. 

Hopewell charge, N.S., Rev. E.F. Dewar, R.R.2, 
New Glasgow, B2H SCS. 

Murray Harbour Charge, P.E.I., Rev. Allison J. 
Ramsay, P.O. Box 715, Montague, COA 1RO. 

Newcastle-Middleton-Derby charge, N.B., Rev. 
E.R. Hawkes, 550 Princess Drive, Bathurst, 
E2A 2R3. 

North River charge, N.S., Rev. Neil J. McLean, 
3 Queen St., Sydney Mines, BIV 1K4. 
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A RESIDENCE FOR 
SENIOR CITIZENS 
CONVENIENTLY LOCATED AT 
BLOOR & DUFFERIN STREET 
IN METROPOLITAN TORONTO 


eExcellent Transportation — right on 
the Bloor subway line 

eConvenient Parking for Visitors 

ePrivate—Furnished Rooms 

eNon-profit Rates—Financial 
Assistance Available 

Main Floor Dining Room—Waitress 
Served 

eRegistered Nurse on Duty—Doctor on 
Call 


Visit us at the tower Monday through 
Friday to see our fine facility. 


For further information, Phone or Write: 
Dept. P 

1140 Bloor St. West 

Toronto, M6H 4E6 

(416) 537-3135 


SHORT TERM ACCOMMODATION 
(1 - 30 DAYS) FOR SENIORS 
AVAILABLE AS SPACE PERMITS. 


Operated by the Dovercourt Baptist 


Foundation on behalf of the adjacent 
Dovercourt Baptist Church. 
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RETIREMENT LIVING 
AT ITS FINEST! 


CONVENIENTLY LOCATED IN 
PARKDALE — Downtown Toronto 


e Attractively decorated, broad- 
loomed, furnished, Private and 
Semi-private rooms — individual 
thermostats — nurse call system 
Main Floor Dining-room — open- 
ing onto large patio — tables serv- 
ed by waitresses — menu choice 
Close to public transportation 


Recreation and Social Activities 
Programme 


24 Hour Supervision; Doctor on 
Call 


Daily Maid Service 
Personal laundry service included 


Barber — Beauty Salon; Chapel; 
Library; Tuck Shop 


SHORT TERM OR 
VACATION ACCOMMODATION 
AVAILABLE FOR SENIORS 


For Further Information 
and Brochure, 
call or write: 


Spencer House Retirement Home, 
36 Spencer Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario. 

M6K 2J6 
(416) 531-2280, 
or 531-3559 
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St. Andrews, Greenock Church, and Pennfield, 
The Kirk, N.B., Rev. John Humphreys, 46 
Woodhaven Drive, Saint John, E2K 4K4. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Cardinal, St. Andrew’s and St. James Church, 
Ont., Rev. C.H. Maclean, Box 537, Iroquois, 
KOE 1KO. 

Dunvegan, Kenyon, Ont., Rev. Dr. I.D. Maclver, 
Box 178, Maxville, KOC 1TO. 

Maxville, St. Andrew’s Church, and St. Elmo, 
Ont., (one preaching charge), Rev. J. Forbes, 
Box 73, Dalkeith, KOB 1E0. 

Montreal Chinese Church, Que., Rev. A. Ross 
Mackay, 1575 Beaudet St., St. Laurent, H4L 
2K 1. 

Montreal, Cote Des Neiges, Que., Rev. D.G. Neil, 
Knox Crescent and Kensington Church, Notre 
Dame de Grace, Montreal, H4B 1K3. 

Montreal West Church, Que., Rev. Dr. R. Stuart 
Johnston, 124 Linwood Cres., Town of Mount 
Royal, Montreal, H3P 1J2. 

Perth, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. L.E. Siverns, Box 
1149, Deep River, KOJ 1PO. 

Richmond and Stittsville, Ont., Rev. W.I. McEl- 
wain, 52 Qualicum St., Ottawa, K2H 7H4. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Belleville, St. Columba’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
W.F. Duffy, 146 Clergy St. E., Kingston, 
K7K 383. 

Bolton and Nashville, Ont., Rev. James Suther- 
land, 3801 Woodruff Cresc., Mississauga, 
LAT 1T8. 

Boston and Omagh, Ont., Rev. T.J. Lewis, 245 
Garnet St., Milton, LOT 1E9. 

Duntroon, St. Paul’s, Nottawa and West Notta- 
wasaga, Ont., Rev. M.D. Summers, 118 Steel 
Street, Barrie, L4M 2G2. 

Grand Valley, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Willis A. 
Young, Box 276, Orangeville, LOW 1K3. 

Harriston, Knox-Calvin, Ont., Rev. J.C. Boyne, 6 
Gray Owl, Elmira, N3B 1SS5. 

Hillsburgh, St. Andrew’s, and Price’s Corners, 
Bethel Church, Ont., Rev. Ian MacPherson, 
Box 58, Norval, LOP 1KO0. 

Leaskdale, St. Paul’s, Ont., Dr. G.H. Moore, Box 
316, Uxbridge, LOC 1KO. 

Parry Sound, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
W.A. Fraser, 879 Westmount Ave., Sudbury, 
P3A 1 C3) 

Peterborough, St. Giles, and Keene, Knox, Ont., 
Rev. J.W. Hutchison, 1285 Arcadia Court, Pe- 
terborough, K9H 6P6. 

Toronto, Patterson Church, Ont., Rev. H. Russell, 
250 Dunn Ave., Toronto, M6K 2R9. 

Toronto, Rosedale Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. R.P. 
Carter, 4156 Sheppard Ave. E., Agincourt, 
MIS 1T3. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Dorchester and South Nissouri, Ont., Rev. L.E. 
Graham, 15 Paperbirch Cr., London, N6G 1L8. 

Glencoe and St. John’s Church, Wardsville, Ont., 
Rev. C.W. Middleton, R.R.2, Mt. Brydges, 
NOL 1W0O. 

Guelph, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Wal- 
lace Little, 125 Avondale Rd., Cambridge, 
N3C 2E5S. 

Hanover, St. Andrew’s, Ayton, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. Donald G. Kemble, Box 1632, 
Walkerton, NOG 2V0. 

London, Knollwood Park & St. Lawrence, Ont., 
Rev. J.M. Pollock, 610 Hamilton Rd., London, 
NSZ 1S9. 

Paris Presbyterian Church, Paris, Ont., Rev. N.E. 
Ted Thompson, Greenbrier Presbyterian 
Church, 52 Forsythe Ave., Brantford, N3R 3L7. 

Sarnia, Paterson Memorial Church, Ont., Rev. 
Dennis Clarke, 254 North Brock St., Sarnia, 
N7T 5Z6. 

Wallaceburg, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. R. Rahn, 
Box 883, Chatham, N7M 5L3. 


SECRETARY FOR CHILDREN’S AND TEEN- 
AGE WORK — a position for a person with parti- 
cular interest in programming for Children’s and 
Teenage groups. 

Job description for the above position is available 
from Women’s Missionary Society (WD), 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 


A PERSON IS BEING SOUGHT to undertake a 
survey of the whole field of Pastoral Care in the 
hospitals of New Brunswick and to present recom- 
mendations to the New Brunswick Hospital As- 
sociation and the Minister of Health of New Bruns- 
wick concerning the future direction of such care. 


Full qualifications as a chaplain, preferably a 
Supervisor of Pastoral Education. Experience in a 
variety of Pastoral Care settings. 


Familiarity with health care facilities in New 
Brunswick. Administrative ability. Bilingualism an 
asset. 


Salary: $19,560 annually, plus expenses. 


‘This position is for a period of two years, beginning 
April 1, 1979. 


Interested applicants are asked to submit their curri- 
culum vitae prior to February 28, 1979 to: 


The Executive Director 

New Brunswick Hospital Association 
315 Regent Street 

P.O. Box 1418 

FREDERICTON, N.B. 

E3B 5E3 


All replies will be considered confidential. 


Warkworth and Hastings, Ont., Rev. J.A. Neil- 
son, 15 Flora St., Norwood, KOL 2V0. 

Windsor, Riverside Church, Ont., Rev. J.E. Rid- 
dell, 939 Victoria Ave., Windsor, N9A 4NS. 


Synod of Manitoba 

Brandon, St. Andrew’s Church, Man., Rev. Peter 
D. Ruddell, 339 - 12th St., Brandon, R7A 4M3. 

Kenora, First Church, Ont., Rev. J.R. Wyber, 
1284 Valley Drive, Kenora, PON 2W9. 

Thompson, Man., Rev. M.S. McLean, 43 Tulane 
Bay, Winnipeg, R3T 2T8. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Buffalo Narrows-Doré Lake (Northwest Territori- 
al Mission) Rev. Dr. D.T. Evans, 325 Fifth 
Ave. N., No. 62, Saskatoon, Sask., S7K 2P6. 


Synod of Alberta 
Calgary, Calvin Hungarian, Alta., Rev. George 
Telcs, 1014 - 10th Ave. N., Lethbridge, T1H 


1V8. 

Edmonton, Dayspring Church, Alta., Rev. Louis 
de Groot, Apt. 11, 11832 - 88th St., Edmonton, 
TSB 3R8. 


Synod of British Columbia 
Kelowna, St. David’s Church, B.C., Rev. G.N. 
Peters, Box 532, Kamloops, V2C 5L2. 


DEACONESS VACANCIES 
Deaconess for Central Church, Vancouver, B.C. 
for Christian education and outreach. 
Deaconess for team ministry. Rexdale Presbyteri- 
an Senior Citizens’ Corporation, Toronto, Ont. 
Information for the above positions available from 
the Board of Ministry, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. 


(continued on next page) 
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ST. DAVID’S 
VILLAGE 


RETIREMENT LIVING. Live comfortably in 
your own modular home on a large leased, serviced 


lot at beautiful Twin Elm Mobile Homes Estates, 
Strathroy, Ont., N7G 2P9. Free brochure. 
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St. Hilda’s Towers 


A new concept in living 
for senior citizens 
Rental Assistance Available 


Offering 


134 bachelor units each with kit- 
chenette & complete bathroom 
Individual electric heat 
Housekeeping service 

Linens & Towels supplied 

Evening meal provided in top-floor 
dining room 

Beauty-parlour & tuck shop 


For brochure and full information 
contact 


St. Hilda’s Towers, 
2339 Dufferin St., 
Toronto, Ont. M6E 4Z5 
Telephone 416 — 781-6621 


p lew organs 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


e Bachelor apartments 


e Bathroom ensuite 

e Broadioom throughout 

e Emergency call system 

e Security system 

e Laundry room 

e Tuck shop / coffee shop 

@ Dining room 

e Recreation area 

e Indoor lawn bowling and social activities 
area 

@ Social service organizer 

e Library facilities 

e Lounges 

e Beautifully landscaped area 

© Nearshopping, hospital, transportation & 
churches 

e 60 years of age and over 

e Occupancy January through March 

e A home where your privacy and individual 
tastes are respected 


Calendar 
(continued from previous page) 


Presbytery of Cape Breton, deaconess for Chris- 
tian education. 

Deaconess to serve at Flora House, Winnipeg, to 
work mainly in children’s group work. 

A Staff Person — not necessarily a deaconess — is 
needed to work in a bilingual community with 
Anglican and Presbyterian Co-Directors as a 
programme animator, Christian education re- 
person and community liaison worker in Tyndale 
-St. George’s, Montreal. 

Deaconess for Christian education in church ex- 
tension to serve as needed in Presbyteries of 
East and West Toronto and Brampton. 

Job descriptions for the above positions available 
from the Board of World Mission, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. 

New Westminster, B.C., deaconess or youth min- 
ister to work in three church ‘‘cluster’’ situa- 
tion. For information, write: Rev. Kenneth 
Wheaton, 340 - Sth St., New Westminster, 
B.C., V3L 2X4. 

St. Andrew’s Church, Victoria, B.C., experienced 
deaconess for pastoral visitation and Christian 
education. For information, write: Clerk of Ses- 
sion, 680 Courtney St., Victoria, B.C., V8W 
[Ere 


W.M.S. (W.D.) STAFF OPENINGS 
Area educational consultants are required for field 
work in mission and Christian education. 
Secretary for children’s and teenage work — a po- 
sition for a person with particular interest in pro- 
gramming for children’s and teenage groups. Job 
descriptions for the above positions are available 
from Women’s Missionary Society (W.D.), 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. 


ANNIVERSARIES 

155th — St. Andrew’s Church, Streetsville, Ont., 
Nov. 26, (Rev. Dr. Fred Howick). 

129th — Bethel Church, Sydney, N.S., Nov. 12, 
(Rev. Dr. Everett H. Bean). 

116th — Rockwood Presbyterian Church, Rock- 
wood, Ont., Sept. 24, (Rev. Carrie Doehring). 

100th — Erskine Church, Dundalk, Ont., Sept. 
24, (Rev. John C. Brush). 

98th — St. Andrew’s Church, Swinton Park, Ont., 
Sept. 10, (Rev. John C. Brush). 

26th — St. Andrew’s Church, Dartmouth, N.S., 
Oct. 29, (Rev. P.A. McDonald). 


SENIOR CITIZENS 
RESIDENCE 


1300 Danforth Road, 
Scarborough, Ontario, 
M1J 1E8 


Apply now 
(416) 267-2737 
Monday to Friday 
9 am. — 5 p.m. 


Under the direction of the 

East Toronto Presbytery, 

The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada 


KAWAI AND LESAGE PIANOS, quality instru- 
ments and service at The Piano Store, 1659 Weston 
Rd., Toronto, MON 1V2, (416) 241-1809. Dis- 
count to churches. Proprietor — Bob Mackie. 
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KOPPEJAN : 
PIPEORGANS 3 
New organs, restoration, maintenance "J 
and tuning, serving Western Canada. : 


48223 Yale Rd. E., CHILLIWACK, B.C., 
V2P 6H4, Tel. (604) 792-1623 


KEATES 


ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
est. 1945 


PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS 


Also tuning and maintenance 
100 Frederick St., 
Acton, Ontario L7J 2C2 
Tel: (519) 853-1510 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for junior 
& senior choirs, organ books and solos, vocal 
solos. Write for music on approval. Two Church 
Organists on our staff. HYSEN MUSIC LIMITED, 
146 Dundas Street, London, Ontario, Canada, 
N6A IG1. 


TUNING AND SERVICE 
416-634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 
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BURLINGTON, ONT. 
L7T 3P1 


Custom electronic organs for church & 


home. Authentic pipe organ tone & 
ensemble. Write for Brochure. 
300 Don Park Road, Unit 12, 


Markham, Ontario, L3R 1C3. 
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MECITATION 


Horacide 


~ YOUR WRITER is coining a word, as if there were not enough 

ordinary words to satisfy his purpose. It gives our meditation a 

more intellectual air, coming as it does from the Latin, and from 
_ two words in that language, hora which means “‘time’’ and cide 

which means “‘slayer’’. Of course, it would all be much simpler 
if we rather wrote, as we often speak, about ‘‘killing time’’. 

However that might not seem a sufficiently lofty topic for 

consideration at the beginning of another New Year. 

Now, especially, we think in terms of Father Time as making 
inroads upon our happiness, pursuing his relentless way with his 
tireless hand upon the scythe, waiting for us to fall, his prey. 
This is so touchy a subject with some of us that we are almost 
ready to commit homicide (‘‘man slaying’’) upon those who 
pitilessly remind us of how each New Year we are, by that 
much, older. The sounding of clocks at midnight becomes not a 
joyous sound so much as a reminder of the tolling out of our 
years. 

We could put a stop to all the clocks in the world, of course, if 
we really felt that it would do any good. The world’s citizens 
have not given much indication that they are willing so to put 
themselves out, either for the general good or for their own. 
With all world clocks halted, time still would pass, even without 
its measurement by us. We would only be left in ignorance 
ourselves about its duration. 

The T.V. series Star Trek reminds us not only of all that we 
are able, or almost able, to do today, but also of the exploration 

/ of such things as ‘‘dark holes’’, pulsars and quasars in the 
universe, yielding an understanding of time that baffles the 
ordinary intellect. Talk about *‘Time Machines’’! We are told 
that the exploration of parts of the universe, hitherto thought 
impossible, may reveal the very conditions that prevailed at 

- creation! Who, then, minds growing older and being witness to 

the wonders still to come? 

Another perspective comes to us over the span of two hundred 
years — from Benjamin Franklin: 

*‘Dost thou love life? Then do not squander time; for that’s 
the stuff that life is made of. If time be of all things the most 
precious, wasting time must be the greatest prodigality; since 
lost time is never found again and what we call time enough 
always prove little enough. Let us then be up and doing, and 
doing to the purpose; so by diligence shall we do more with less 
perplexity. Sloth makes all things difficult; but industry all 
easy.”” 

We have just observed the season of Christmas, and how well 
the chroniclers of those days read the meaning of all that was 
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happening! Of course, it was Jesus who later taught them to say 
‘The time is fulfilled’. Still later, Paul was to say, ‘‘ When the 
fulness of time was come, God sent forth his Son’’ (Galatians 
4:4). We may speak very differently in our age, but surely only 
because we forget or do not understand. Why else would we 
express regret about being born ‘‘too soon’”’ or long for a past 
and a simpler age? Why the aversion for living in the ‘‘now’’? 

Emil Brunner, more theologically inclined than Benjamin 
Franklin, raised some difficult questions for us: **Why, then, do 
we Christians sneak so morosely through the world? Why does 
it no longer radiate from our faces? Why is there so little warmth 
among us?’’ He suggested, in answer, that it has to do with our 
understanding of the love of God made clear ‘‘when the fulness 
of time’? was come. Understanding that, in this transitory 
world, we are then able and eager to sing songs of praise and 
thank him who so mercifully sent his Son, making it possible for 
us to live as his people in eternity. May yours be a New Year in 
which you may watch time passing in blessed expectation! 


Prayer 


O God, infinite and timeless, ever-present to your people and 
alert to their need, forgive us all the time we have wasted and 
misused. Forgive us the opportunities we have never used. Help 
us in the day(s) and year(s) to come — and help us today and 
now, to make fuller use of our lives and more effective 
deployment of our talents. May we therefore never need beg ‘‘a 
second chance’ ’. Be pleased to use us and make us strong that all 
our times and seasons may more consistently serve to magnify 
your great and holy Name. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Amen. by D. Glenn Campbell 
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Building For The Future; 
To-day’s Response Will Determine 
To-morrow’s Reality: 


Participate By: — Bible Study Groups: 
— Prayers Of Concern: 
— Witness To Community: 


And . 
One Day’s Income, Extra In 1979. 


For Information, 

Contact Your Congregational Chairperson 
Or Call Second Century Advance, 

50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. 

M3C 1J7. 

Telephone (416) 441-1111, ext. 76. 


Helen Allen 
— Presbyterian Family Finder 
by Judith Adams 


NOBODY KNEW 14 YEARS AGO, that when the Deputy 
Minister of Welfare, Dr. James Band, approached the now 
defunct Toronto Telegram about some way of promoting adop- 
tions, more than 10,000 happily adopted children would be the 
result. 

But that’s what happened when Helen Allen, Telegram re- 
porter, was given the assignment. A column called Today's 
Child was tried with some trepidation, since there was great 
suspicion about using publicity techniques to help children find 
homes. 

Like many new ideas, there was plenty of resistance at first. 
Helen recalls, *‘Of the 55 children’s aid societies then, all but 
three refused to be involved’’. Toronto, Hamilton and Kenora 
Children’s Aid Societies did show an interest, and that was 
enough to start with. ‘‘They all had more children than they 
could place and no prospect of finding homes for them so they 
decided to try it. We got enough children to write about for three 
weeks. By the end of that summer, 18 of the children had found 
adoptive homes’”’. 

The early resistance to the idea of ‘*marketing’’ children 
through the newspapers was soon broken down, thanks to 
Helen’s sensitive handling of the children’s stories. *‘It’s impor- 
tant that the children’s health problems, learning disabilities and 
handicaps be mentioned’’, she explains, ‘‘so that interested 
parents know about them when they enquire further, and feel 
they are able to cope with any problems involved. The chil- 
dren’s personalities shine through, despite any handicaps they 
may have. And that’s what makes them special, unique people, 
who incidentally may have a problem due to a difficult start’’. 

The column’s success rate was high, about 85%. Fourteen 
years ago, Helen feels that they were introducing fairly uncom- 
plicated children compared with the kinds of children who are 
now in Today’s Child. ‘‘We had babies then,’’ says Helen. **‘An 
older child was considered anybody over six months. As for 
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anybody 14 being adopted, it was not considered, and neither 
were children with major medical problems. Now, we ve had 
12 children with Cystic Fibrosis adopted, 15 Down’s Syndrome 
children, five with Spina Bifida, blind children, deaf children 
and children in wheel chairs. There’s just no limit to the kinds or 
ages of children we’re finding that people want to adopt’’. 

Four years after Today's Child had been running in the 
Telegram, Helen thought about adding television to her arsenal 
of adoption promotion tools. A programme in California in- 


spired the idea, and when she brought it to CFTO’s vice presi- “ 


dent, E.J. Delaney in 1969, he promptly installed a half-hour, 
commercial free programme called Family Finder into CFTO’s 
regular winter programming. Now in its | Oth year, it is the Tor- 
onto station’s longest-running feature programme. 

Right from the start, 80 per cent of the children who appeared 
on the Sunday afternoon show were adopted. At the beginning 
the show was a partnership between the Telegram, CFTO, and 
the children’s aid societies, who by now willingly brought their 
hopeful adoptees to the programme. Helen Allen became an 
employee of the Ministry of Community and Social Services 
and the column and television programme continued uninter- 
rupted under the ministry’s auspices. CFTO contributes the time 
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and the production totally free, so the government’s only ex- ° 


penses are Helen’s office space, salary and the children’s trans- 
portation expenses. When you consider the average cost to the 
taxpayer of $6,000 for a child in foster care, the cost-benefit of 
promoting adoption becomes apparent along with the much 
more pressing social benefits it has. 


The half-hour programme features four children and often . 


more. Helen and her CFTO partner Dave Devall alternate in 
their interviews: Helen usually handles the tiny ones and their 
foster mothers, while Dave, a father himself, is never at a loss 
for words with the 6-and-up children. 

The atmosphere is both fun for the kids who have never seen a 
TV studio before, and for the studio staff who find it easy to 
warm to their young interviewees. They sometimes end up 
adopting a child themselves, as did the original director Ed 
Richardson, now CFTO’s Vice President and Executive Pro- 
ducer. 

Always a journalist, Helen Allen has acquired an enormous 
amount of knowledge about adoption in Ontario in the course of 
her work with the Child Welfare Branch’s Adoption Co-ordina- 
tor, Victoria Leach, herself an innovative and determined 
promoter of family finding for youngsters who need homes. 

The two ladies are frequent guests at meetings and conferen- 
ces across the country and in the United States, where they talk 
about their techniques for bringing children and adoptive fami- 
lies together. A CFTO-made film illustrating the weekly pro- 
gramme often accompanies them. The programme idea has 
been taken up by more than one United States TV station. 

In recognition of the immense public service the programme 
has performed over the years, the Lieutenant Governor of On- 
tario, The Honourable Pauline McGibbon, agreed to be a guest 
on Family Finder early this year, the International Year of the 
Child. 

Over their joint 14-year history, the programme and the 


Today’s Child column have led to the adoption of over 10,000 | 


children. 
Reproduced from DIALOGUE — Ministry of Community and Social Services 
newsletter, December 1978 issue. 


Ed. note: M/SS ALLEN, the daughter and grand-daughter of Presbyterian 
ministers, has been of great service to our church and to the past and present 
editors of The Record, serving as a member of The Record Committee, for some 
years as its chairman. 
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W-O-R-K IS A FOUR-LETTER word. When a person has no 
work, that person is unemployed — a ten-letter word. 

Despite recent questioning of the work ethic, society’s 
attitude toward a person is conditioned by one’s work, or lack of 
work. If one has work one is considered useful. If one is unem- 
ployed one is considered not useful. The unemployed person 
soon finds that he does not fit in. Not only that — he needs that 
regular pay-cheque to enable him to eat and pay his bills. 

Yet statistics tell us that, in 1978, 8.5% of Canadians were 
unemployed. The forecast for 1979 is that 9% of Canadians will 
be unemployment statistics. Does this mean that 9% of Cana- 
dians should consider themselves useless misfits who don’t 
need to eat? Unemployment is one of the most serious problems 
in Canada — especially for the unemployed who want to work, 
and who have tried to find work and failed. 

According to the Old Testament, God created man so that he 
could work. God ‘‘put him in the garden of Eden to till it and 
keep it.’* (Genesis 2:15; see also Genesis 1:28). Work turned 
into a curse only after man disobeyed God, (Genesis 3:19). The 
Bible assumes that work is not just a right or a privilege, but is 
part of the natural order of creation. The fourth commandment 
(Exodus 20:8-11) commands not only one day of rest, but six 
days of labour each week. The modern labour union movement 
has caused the work week to be shortened to five days, or even 
four days. 

John Calvin believed that everyone has been called to work 
by God, who ‘‘has assigned distinct duties to each in the differ- 
ent modes of life’’, (Institutes III. x 6). Calvin declared that ‘‘no 
work will be so mean and sordid as not to have a splendour and 
value in the eye of God’’. In the twentieth century Dorothy 
Sayers looked at work in the same way: ‘‘What the Church 
should be telling him (the carpenter) is this: that the very first 
demand that his religion makes upon him is that he should make 
good tables.’’ 

Calvin, in the sixteenth century, was reaching back to the Old 
Testament principle that work is the right and the normal 
activity of all good men. He broke down the mediaeval distinc- 
tion between sacred and worldly callings, and raised ordinary 
daily work to the religious sphere with his recognition that work 
is a calling and is therefore sacred. 

Calvin, however, lived before the Industrial Revolution 
changed the modern world’s pattern of work. Increased automa- 
tion and the resulting redundancy of workers have caused 
certain fields of employment to evaporate. With more jobs 
being automated, there are fewer positions for the unemployed 
to scramble into. Moreover, Canada’s status as a branch plant of 
the multinational corporations makes Canadians vulnerable to 
loss of employment whenever a branch cuts back or shuts down 
or moves out. Canadian workers become the victims of head- 
office strategy, and the result is often sudden unemployment for 
hundreds of workers. 

**Band-aid’’ attempts are being’ made to find or create work 
for the unemployed. Government grants are available for people 
who will work at short-term projects. The federal government 
also lends money to people who want to start a small business, 
which in turn will employ other people. But these projects affect 
only a fraction of the 9% unemployed in Canada. Unless we 
plan to sit out the present high unemployment curve and turn a 
blind eye to people’s suffering, we must examine alternative 
structures for our society. In some European countries certain 
jobs are shared, so that more people have work. The problem 
with that scheme is that each worker needs a full-time wage to 
cover the basic necessities of life. Turning volunteer work into 
paid work is another method of giving wages to more people. 
But where does the money come from? ‘*Makework’’ projects 
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keep people busy and useful. But again, who pays? Unem- 
ployed people need a living wage, but the rest of society cannot 
have too many more financial burdens laid upon it. The answer 
to the unemployment problem must still be sought after. 

What happens, then, to the concept of work as one’s calling 
when 9% of the population have no employment? Do they have 
no calling? Have they failed through no fault of their own? Ata 
seminar on unemployment presented by Iona College at the 
University of Windsor recently, unemployed people expressed 
their frustrations. They were not only worried about the absence 
of an income. They were conscious of their own sense of worth 
which they believed could best be expressed through daily work 
at a job that would use their talents and training. 

If the Church believes, with Calvin, that God has called us to 
serve him through daily work, it has an obligation to listen to the 
unemployed. Who is at fault — the individual? society? Or must 
we revise the whole concept that work is the means by which we 
earn our daily bread, as well as serve God? Basically, unem- 
ployed people want to work, because they need the money, and 
because they need to prove their worth to society and to them- 
selves. How is the Church interpreting God’s unchanging desire 
to a society that is changing too rapidly for many people to cope? 
Work may be a four-letter word, but so is cope, and so is love. 


JEAN SONNENFELD is Assistant Programme Director of lona College, 
University of Windsor, Ont. 


On “Controversy” 


THIS MONTH’S LEAD **PUNGENT and Pertinent’’ by the 
Principal Clerk of General Assembly, Dr. Donald C. Mac- 
Donald, while fulfilling the demands of that column, sometimes 
aptly and often wittily, raises a point or two that demand 
editorial comment. 

Leaving aside the arguments of the two combatants, his 
preamble challenges this magazine’s policy of being open 
to the expression of conflicting or dissenting views. 

More specifically, Dr. MacDonald bemoans the fact of being 
forced “to refute ‘positions’ set forth in The Record’’, and the 
delay in seeing his refutations in print. In short, he dislikes being 
second on the scene. 

It is unfortunate that this magazine, and others like it, must, 
for technical reasons work witha six week lead-in time. There is 
nothing that can be done about that, short of doubling the staff, 
the subscription rates and the budget of The Record. The answer 
to his lament is therefore ‘Be first. Take the initiative and let 
others reply to you.” (To be fair, it would hardly have been 
possible for Dr. MacDonald to have taken the initiative in de- 
fending the Assembly.) 

If I waited until I had a balancing article for each possibly 
“‘controversial’’ feature, this edition would probably be dated 
October, 1978. Especially if I waited for a committee or board 
to reply. Then too, replies born collectively often suffer in the 
process. As a matter of fact, when Dr. MacDonald spoke of 
having to “refute the ‘positions’ set forth in The Record’ his 
quotation marks should have been on “‘refute’’ and not on 
“*positions’’ since the first ‘*refutation’’ (protesting the editorial 
on the W.C.C. grant to the Marxists insurgents in Rhodesia) 
jointly signed by a committee of three, had all the force of a ball 
of wet tissue. I had to turn to a United Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A. publication for the official W.C.C. defence, (printed in 
the same issue of The Record — December, 1!978). 

This issue bears a much more cogent defence of the W.C.C. 
grant, and many other things, in the interview with Mr. John van 
Mossel, who speaks, I may add, for himself, unvetted by a 
committee. No doubt his positions will be unconvincing to 
some. No doubt others will undertake to reply to him. No doubt 
their replies will, in turn, be given space. 

On the whole principle of **controversy”’ itself, of course it 
is, as Dr. MacDonald charges, “*good publicity’’! I somehow 
thought that good publicity had at least something to do with 
publishing an interesting magazine. Perhaps I was mistaken. 
This I do know, one man’s *‘controversy”’ is another man’s 
‘“‘discussion”” and far from wishing to uproot it, I hope that 
honest, pertinent and lively controversy continues to manifest 
itself in the pages of this magazine. 

The Record should, in my opinion, be open to all who have 
something interesting to say and the ability to say it. | am con- 
vinced that the process of first checking out every item with 
secretaries, boards and committees in any way connected would 
not only produce greater delays in getting relevant material 
before our readership, it would produce a “house organ’’ of 
pablum-like content useful as a soporific, or as a fly-swatter, 
and for little else. Lively discussion is the sign of a lively 
church, the necessary precursor of intelligent decision-making 
at all levels. This can be undertaken without damage to the body 
of the church itself, if the church is not already suffering from a 
one-foot-in-the-grave fragility, and without personal enmities 
among Christian participants. I close with the hope and expec- 
tation of being able to print more of Dr. MacDonald, and with 
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the following item, taken from December’s Anglican Church- 
man and used by permission: 


Opting Out 
‘Enough is enough’’ cries one west-coast Anglican parish 
editor who says controversial issues have drained him of his 
psychic, intellectual and emotional energy. Because he thinks 
his dream of early retirement in a little cottage by a trout stream 
is both selfish and unChristian, he has chosen an alternative. 
There will be no more controversy in his journal, he has told 
parishioners. No more expression of unpopular opinions, sup- 
porting minority opinions or publicizing matters given the silent 
treatment. 
We suggest he also turn off both radio and television, lock his 
door to visitors, crawl into bed and pull the blankets over his 
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A Tribute to A.C. Forrest 


ONE OF OUR GREAT Christian leaders, Rev. Dr. A.C. For- 
rest, editor of the United Church Observer, died suddenly on 
December 27 at the age of 62. We had been friends since our 
student days at the University of Toronto, when we teamed up 
during the depression of the 1930’s to cover campus sport for a 
downtown daily. 

During World War II we served together for a time as chap- 
lains with the Royal Canadian Air Force. He had been editor of 
The Observer for three years when I moved to Toronto to take 
over that position with this magazine, and we kept in close touch 
over the past 20 years. Because of that long association I have 
accepted the assignment of writing an /n Memoriam for one who 
was more than a colleague, he was a close friend. 

For over 23 years his name was listed in The Observer as 
A.C. Forrest, editor, and for the past eight years as editor and 
publisher. No one ever used his Christian name, Alfred. 
Throughout Canada, and indeed throughout the world, he was 
known as Al Forrest of the United Church Observer. Through 
newspaper columns and television programmes as well as 
through his magazine he was known to most Canadians. 

In his writings and in debates he came through strongly as a 
crusader, forceful and insistent, honest and unashamed. Like 
many of his friends, I sometimes disagreed with the stand that he 
took, but I respected his convictions and his courage. Al Forrest 
was first of all a minister of the Gospel, committed to the 
Christian cause, always seeking the truth. That, and his ability 
to write in clear, simple prose made him one of the great church 
editors of our generation. 

There was a gentle, softer side to this man than the reading 
public may have suspected. I well remember his concern for a 
Presbyterian Minister who had been a classmate in high school, 
and the time and attention that he devoted to that dying man and 
his wife and family. 

On Christmas Eve Al Forrest and his gracious wife Esther 
were among the guests in our home. Little did we suspect that 
less than 30 hours later he would be found lifeless in the arm- 
chair to which he had moved during a sleepless night. On his lap 
was a book on the last days of Dietrich Bonhoeffer. 

The United Church of Canada will not be alone in missing this 
editor of great talent, this proclaimer of forthright views, this 
Canadian who loved his country but also opened his heart and 
mind to the problems of peoples of other lands. We remember 
him with respect and affection, and commend his wife and four 
daughters to the love and care of the God whom AI Forrest 
served so valiantly. 

DeCourcy H. Rayner 
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Nominees for 
moderator 


The names of twelve ministers are on 
the ballot for moderator of the next 
General Assembly, which has been sent 
out to the 44 presbyteries of the church 
by Rev. Dr. Donald C. MacDonald, the 
principal clerk. 

They are: Rev. Laurence E. Blaikie, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Moncton, N.B.: 
Rev. Charles H. Carter, St. Paul’s 
Church, Victoria Harbour, Ont.; Rev. 
Dr. Arthur W. Currie, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ottawa, Ont.; Rev. J. Clarke 
Hood, Lakeview Church, Thunder Bay, 
Ont.; Rev. Robert A. Jackson, Knox’s 
Galt Church, Cambridge, Ont.; Rev. Dr. 
John A. Johnston, MacNab St. Church, 
Hamilton, Ont.; Rev. Randolph D. Mac- 
Lean, Knox Church, Halifax, N.S.; Rev. 
Dr. Alexander F. MacSween, Canada 
Secretary of Board of World Mission, 
Don Mills, Ont.; Rev. John W. Mc- 
Bride, St. Andrew's Church, Brampton, 
Ont.; Rev. Dr. Kenneth G. McMillan, 
General Secretary of the Canadian Bible 
Society, Toronto, Ont.; Rev. Peter B. 
Reid, Westminster Church, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont.; and Rev. John Yoos, Me- 
morial Church, Sylvan Lake, Alta. 

Seven other ministers who were nom- 
inated withdrew their names: Rev. Dr. 
Everett Bean, Bethel Church, Sydney, 
N.S.; Rev. Dr. D.J.M. Corbett, Vic- 
_toria-Royce Church, Toronto, Ont.; 
Rev. Dr. Malcolm A. McCuaig, Knox 
Church, Ottawa, Ont.; Rev. Dr. Bruce 
Miles, First Church, Winnipeg, Man.; 
Rev. Dr. John Robson, Queen Street 
East Church, Toronto, Ont.; Rev. Dr. 
Harry Rodney, Knox Church, St. Thom- 
as, Ont.; and Rev. Dr. James H. Wil- 
liams, Glenview Church, Toronto, Ont. 

All presbytery members, close to 900 
ministers and an equal number of elders, 
will vote on preferential ballots. They 
, must be mailed by presbytery clerks to 
reach the office of the clerks of the 
General Assembly not later than March 
Bilin L919. 
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DUNGENT & 
DERTINENT 


by 

Donald C. MacDonald, 
Principal Clerk of 

the General Assembly 


I NOTE IN THE DECEMBER issue of 
The Presbyterian Record that prominent 
coverage was given to the above item in 
this column. It seems to me that it is 
unfortunate that the magazine of our 
Church gives such prominence to articles 
which, however capable the author, tend 
to misinterpret the situation, and make 
statements which purport to have much 
more support from the commissioners of 
the Assembly than they have’in reality. 
Of course, controversy may be good 
publicity, but once seed is sown it tends 
to grow unless it is uprooted, and it 
appears with our magazine it takes two 
or three months before the uprooting can 
take place by anyone who may have a 
contrary view, or additional evidence on 
the subject. I regret that this is the second 
time in three months I have felt it neces- 
sary to try to refute ‘‘positions’’ set forth 
in The Presbyterian Record. 

I am sure that Dean McLelland, and 
anyone else in attendance at the last 
General Assembly, was aware that ques- 
tionnaires were filled in by any commis- 
sioner willing to do so, and the answers 
given appear to be at variance with the 
deductions of the Dean. I wish he had 
requested a compilation of these docu- 
ments before he wrote his article, and I 
wish that The Presbyterian Record might 
have given someone an opportunity to 
submit a statement on the article that 
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Dr. McLelland’s “Hidden Agenda’”’ 
— A Reply 


might have given the readers of The 
Presbyterian Record a more factual and 
less biased report. Let me try to deal with 
some of the Dean’s contentions. 

It is contended that the Assembly is 
‘no longer a forum for debate’’. What is 
the essence of real debate? Webster de- 
fines debate as ‘‘presenting a point of 
view in a contest of opinion’’. Because 
some persons who are skilled and prac- 
tised in getting up before an audience of 
some three hundred persons can sway the 
audience to their own point of view, this 
does not mean that they embody the best 
method of debating. Many elders, as 
well as ministers, prefer the format 
where reasonable decisions can be made 
by impassioned discussion in small for- 
ums, where questions and opinions can 
be lifted up. By dividing 250 commis- 
sioners into ten groups it is simple mathe- 
matics to realize that the commissioners 
have approximately ten times the amount 
of opportunities to “‘debate’’ the issues 
over the ten hours spent on Monday and 
Tuesday. Surely Dr. McLelland is old 
enough to remember the debates he fears 
we have lost. I have attended Assemblies 
when we had those “‘great debates’ that 
the Professor becomes ecstatic about, 
and I recall the chairman of each board 
spending the one-half hour allowed for 
the initial presentation of each report in 
reading as much as he could of his report, 
which was being seen for the first time by 
the commissioners while he was doing 
the reading. 

Eighty-eight commissioners to the last 
Assembly reported by way of an evalu- 
ation sheet. Sixty-nine stated that the 
briefing sessions clarified the issues and 
recommendations before the Assembly. 
Thirty-eight stated that the briefing 
groups made for good debates, and 
twelve said that they had no major effect. 
Thirty-four indicated that they shortened 
debate on the floor of the Assembly. 

About the middle of his article the 
great debater reaches the zenith of his 
oratory when he affirms that “‘head of- 
fice personnel instruct commissioners 
how to vote’’. This is an insult to the 
intelligence of the commissioners, and 
the integrity of our church staff. I know 
these persons individually, and I protest 
when they are thus maligned. 

Many of those thus indicated by Dean 


McLelland were participants along with 
him at the 1968 Congress of Concern. I 
was chairman of the committee set up to 
structure the new model for Assembly, 
and we considered the U.S. model. | 
have since then attended two General 
Assemblies of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., and in their pro- 
cedure the groups of commissioners re- 
ferred to in the article consider only the 
part of the agenda referred to them by the 
Committee on Business, and have no 
opportunity to spend even five minutes 
on any other business coming before the 
Assembly. This means that those consid- 
ering the items under the area of Mis- 
sions bring to the floor of Assembly only 
their approval or disapproval of recom- 
mendations, overtures, etc. that have 
come to their attention in only one area of 
the Church’s programme. Unless the 
Assembly in its plenary session is pre- 
pared to approve the reports of the differ- 
ent groups when they are presented, they 
must debate out of ignorance of what has 
been studied by other groups. In our sys- 
tem every commissioner is given time on 
Monday and Tuesday to discuss the 
whole agenda before the Court. It is the 
U.S. Church that has the hidden Agenda, 
in my opinion. 

Forty-one commissioners to the last 
Assembly declared the resource persons 
for the church offices ‘‘were receptive to 
ideas’’. Sixty-one stated there was 
“‘good dialogue with’’ these persons, 
and two said ‘‘most were unreceptive’’. 
Seventy-five said the Monday and Tues- 
day discussions helped them “‘to contri- 
bute their ideas, concerns and experien- 
ces in the business sessions of the As- 
sembly’’. Sixty-four said ‘‘the atmos- 
phere was warm and friendly’’. Two said 
‘it was indifferent’’. 

I wonder if Dr. McLelland realizes we 
have approximately two sederunts more 
for plenary sessions (and thereby have 
about six hours more for debate) than in 
the old style of Assembly. In the present 
format we start dealing with reports in a 
serious way on Tuesday evening, and 
have eight sederunts on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday. Before 1969 deci- 
sion making was begun on Monday 
morning, and to get eight more sederunts 
would mean the Assembly would have to 
continue to Thursday noon (Monday 
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evening was usually given over to a pres- 
entation by the Christian Education 
Board). The sederunts are now about 
half-an-hour longer each than in former 
times. And if Assembly went to Thurs- 
day it was almost always considered 
necessary to make a count to establish a 
quorum of forty commissioners. I be- 
lieve we had at least one hundred and 
fifty at the Friday evening sederunt this 
year. For next year’s Assembly, seventy- 
eight of the commissioners who answer- 
ed the questionnaire referred to above 
recommended “‘briefing groups as in 
1978’, and only two would return to the 
old format. (Those two appear so often, 
Joe, I wonder who that other person is!). 


Before the article appeared in The 
Presbyterian Record, the Committee on 
Business of the 1979 Assembly agreed to 
have a briefing session for commis- 
sioners on Monday morning. These have 
been held in the past without any evi- 
dence of success. I have heard of some 
Presbyteries who have organized brief- 
ing sessions for their commissioners (I 
understand the Presbytery of Montreal 
had one last year). Whom would Pro- 
fessor McLelland suggest as a proper 
person to do the briefing? Would he be 
inconsistent enough to let someone from 
head office have such an opportunity to 
seduce the commissioners? 

If Dr. McLelland wishes to provide an 
agenda for the Assembly that is not 
hidden, I suggest he use the age old 
Presbyterian method of sending his con- 
cerns, and those of his fellow Presbyters, 
up to Assembly by way of overtures, 
petitions and memorials. Last year the 
Presbytery of Montreal did not feel the 
need to send up even one. It is a much 
superior method to that of slipping in a 
*‘notice of motion’’, which tends to des- 
troy the real agenda of the Assembly; the 
agenda which concerned commissioners 
had an opportunity to study before they 
came to Assembly. My friend, the Dean, 
presented three notices of motion to the 
1978 General Assembly. If every com- 
missioner had done likewise we would 
have had 750 items for our agenda, and 
then it would have been the commis- 
ioners who would have become hidden, 
and not the agenda. If the system we are 
using is so bad, why did 97.5% of com- 
missioners reporting last summer indi- 
cate it was better than the Assemblies of 
yesteryear when debaters drove so many 
commissioners to smoke in the chairs 
provided outside the Court. We now find 
we do not need to rent chairs anymore! 
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People in our town are always keen on helping good causes. Mind you, it 
helps if the organization promoting the good cause has sense enough to provide 
entertainment, or at least an income tax deduction. It helps too, to sell raffle 
tickets so folks can do good and have a chance to make a million at the same 
time. 

Last month the people in our town really came through for a good cause. 
They had a dinner for the starving millions. Well, not exactly for the starving 
millions. The local hotel couldn’t seat that many. It was a dinner on behalf of 
the starving millions. 

The Committee decided to do it well. No half-measures would do. The dinner 
was going to be the most successful charity event in the history of our metropo- 
lis. Five hundred people attended. They paid not $100, but two hundred dollars 
a plate for the dinner! 

The Committee hired the leading lady of the culinary arts, Julia Kid, to 
provide expert advice on the menu. The meal was a gastronomic triumph! It 
began with the customary Strasbourg Pate de Fois Gras, Smoked Salmon and 
Atlantic Lobster. This was followed by Turtle Soup. (Though the menu identi- 
fied it only as ‘‘Potage de Jour’, we could tell what it was because some of the 
little fellows were still swimming in it.) The main course was Filet of Beef. Two 
unusual vegetables were served, ‘‘Petite Pois Presbyterienne’’ (Frozen peas 
slightly warmed before serving), and ‘‘Pommes Charismatique’’ (Mashed 
Potatoes, very hot, but mushy). The meal concluded with enormous helpings of 
Trifle, biscuits and cheese, and coffee. 

There was a famous speaker at the banquet, of course. The Assistant Public 
Relations Director for Marketing of World Population Planning Inc., Dr. 
Henrietta Armbuster, graced us with her presence. Her address was brilliant, 
forthright, yet compassionate. She spoke forcefully about the need of limiting 
the world’s population: 

“About the starving millions. If these people didn’t exist, they wouldn't 
be starving. It’s as simple as that. My organization has the fundamental 
answer to the problem of the starving millions.’’ 
Dr. Armbuster’s address was briefly interrupted when an ample matron col- 
lapsed and had to be carried out. She quickly recovered and all present were 
relieved to hear that she had not taken Dr. Armbuster’s remarks personally, but 
had merely choked on a surfeit of smoked salmon. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Armbuster’s uplifting address, all present had a 
sense of material well-being. But more than that. They had a kind of 
‘‘spiritual’’ good feeling as well. There was a deep sense of satisfaction that in 
doing good, they were helping others to a better life. 

The banquet was a great success. Mind you, the expenses were high. $200 a 
plate did not quite pay for the meal. But they were so well fed and so happy with 
their income tax receipts, that they took a special offering to cover the deficit. 
More than that, they were actually able to send $14.89 together with two boxes 
of unused after-dinner mints, to ‘‘Starving People of the World Inc.”’ of Beverly 
Hills, California. 

The minister of the Church of the Wicked Husbandmen concluded the 
evening by paying tribute to the town’s public spirited generosity: ‘‘If people in 
other parts of the world would treat us the way we treat them, can you imagine 
what this world would be like?’’ 


PERSPECTIVE 


by Lloyd Robertson 


Ed Schreyer: A Radical Departure 


EDWARD RICHARD SCHREYER has now been formally in- 
stalled as Canada’s 22nd Governor-General. At 43 he is the 
youngest of the Canadian Governors-General to hold the posi- 
tion, (the Marquess of Lorne came over, in 1878, as a stripling 
of 33), and he is also the first of the Canadian group to be 
plucked directly from the ranks of politics. Roland Michener 
had been out of the political wars for a time before Lester 
Pearson presented his name to Queen Elizabeth as our 20th 
Governor General. The Schreyer appointment raised eyebrows 
and caused tongues to cluck in several sectors. 

The more cynical political observers believe the move is 
merely another political gambit by Pierre Trudeau. ‘* Wait until 
after the next election’, they say, ‘“‘we’ll have a replay of the 
1926 situation when the Governor-General of the day called on 
the Liberals to form a minority government, even though they 
had won fewer seats than the Conservatives’’. To some tradi- 
tionalists, the elevation of Ed Schreyer as Queen’s representa- 
tive 1s pure proof that the socialist hordes have finally crashed 
through the gates and taken possession of the entire castle. On 
the other hand, David Lewis, former national leader of the 
NDP, is understandably pleased. He says Ed Schreyer has 
*“*kosherized’’ the NDP. Dalton Camp, who has laboured long 
for the Conservative party, takes a run at the appointment froma 
different direction: **The general public reaction to the Schreyer 
appointment indicates that the position of Governor-General is 
the Ultimate Patronage in our system. From the appointment of 
the first Canadian Governor-General, Vincent Massey, in 1952 
to that of Jules Leger, the office has been served by men who 
brought to it the distinction of their own careers in areas other 
than politics alone and a wisdom and maturity that was the 
product of a rich and varied career. It is appropriate that living 
symbols be somewhat legendary in themselves.’’ But let’s give 
the final outside word on the subject to Lotta Dempsey, social 
columnist for the Toronto Star who sat down with Ed and Lily 
Schreyer in front of the big, open fireplace in their Winnipeg 
home and supped a few cups of tea. Says Lotta, ‘‘I’m not a 
political commentator, but from the conversations that day I 
have no fear of Schreyer’s philosophy so far as my beloved 
Canada is concerned.” 
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But still there is an uneasiness in some quarters about this new 
Governor-General. Perhaps Ed Schreyer himself would recog- 
nize the reasons if he were to gaze down the long corridor of his 
political years. There are those inevitable partisan statements 
that become etched in the minds of those not drawn to the party 
line. For example, Schreyer upset hundreds in 1976 when he 
suggested that all company bosses should receive take-home 
pay no more than 2.5 times that of their lowest paid employees. 
Later, he went further, lashing out at people *‘who have so much 
disposable income that they can jet off to the world’s sunbelts in 
winter, own summer cottages and eat at expensive restaurants.”’ 
All perfectly fine if you’re a socialist, but not so fine if youre 
not. 

Yet, taken as a whole, the Schreyer years in Manitoba display 
a politician of thoughtfulness and moderation, a leader always 
concerned with the total picture as well as his own provincial 
interests, a man of intelligence and humanity who lives by a 
deep faith. 

A television assignment in the late 60’s took me into the 
Manitoba legislature’s office of the (then) new premier of the 
province, Edward Schreyer. I was searching out the thoughts of 
prominent Canadians on how individual faith motivated them in 
their day-to-day activities. Schreyer told me he saw a commit- 
ment to Christianity and the practice of politics as natural 
partners. Certainly, he told me, his Christian faith was at the 
centre of all of his activities and many of his actions were an 
extension of his personal philosophy. I discounted the point that 
the premier was a New Democrat; we were not discussing 
political philosophy. Lifted out of his political mould, Schreyer 
still left an impression of a man of compassion and genuine 
concern. His selflessness and straightforward manner as he 
calmly stated his faith were entirely credible. 

As Ed Schreyer continues to break through his political shell 
and assume his new office, he will prove to all that he has a 
steady hand at the ready to help sail the Canadian ship of state 
through the choppy national waters of the next few years. I think 
too that Canadians will find the new Governor-General an easy 
man with whom to live. 
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leTTERS 


An Anti-Semitic Cover? 


I have often suspected that there was a 
certain amount of anti-semitism in The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, but it 
was never so obvious (to me, at least) 
until I saw the cover of the December, 
1978 issue of The Presbyterian Record. 

The cover looks like it was copied 
from a Nazi Propaganda Poster of World 
War II. Couldn’t the subject have been a 
kindly old man and have been just as 
effective? 

I am sure the cover was not done to be 
consciously anti-semitic, but the conno- 
tation was certainly present. I would 
hope that we could leave the dissemina- 
tion of hate to others. 

Robert Smith, 
Chatham, Ont. 


Ed. note: Surely the cover text, the 
cover story and the co-ordinated book 
review made it plain that the Bethlehem 
inn-keeper’s excuses pre-figure the ex- 
cuses made by humankind, of all races 
and nationalities, when faced with The 
Christ. If you should ever have the 
chance to see the book from which our 
cover was taken you would be assured 
that it is not in any way anti-semitic. 

You may be right however, about there 
being some anti-semitism in our church. 
Along with the many kind comments we 
have received about a ‘‘thought-provok- 
ing’’ cover, we had one anonymous tele- 
phone caller who objected to having 
“that kind of person’’ on the cover. 


Needed: A New Home 
For Prophecy 


Joe McLelland’s article *‘The Hidden 
Agenda’’ (Pungent and Pertinent, De- 
cember 1978) was aptly named. In his 
view the present format of the Assembly 
leaves the commissioners at the mercy of 
hidden agendas in the thinking of Assem- 
bly agencies. But he leaves us wondering 
what those agendas might be; at the end 
of the article they are still hidden. 

**The Hidden Agenda’’ was followed, 
accidentally it seems, by a reply to criti- 
cisms of our church’s support of the 
W.C.C. Programme to Combat Racism, 
the fund which gave $85,000 to the Rho- 
desian guerillas. The reply revealed 
more by what it did not say than by what 
it did say. It did not say why we support 
the Programme to Combat Racism in 
general or the Rhodesian grant in par- 
ticular. It simply said that we did and that 
our support was under review. It was all 
very illuminating; the hidden agenda is 
revealed. The object of the exercise is to 
avoid debate. 

The Inter Church Aid Committee 
makes our grant to the Programme to 
Combat Racism. It has never made any 
bones about it; the PCR grant is listed 
with all the others in the annual Fact 
Sheet which explains how the commit- 
tee’s income is spent. But it has never 
drawn any attention to this grant, or to 
any other of the more controversial as- 
pects of the committee’s work. Why not? 


Let them correct me if I am wrong, but 
the impression is strong that the commit- 
tee shares the essentially bureaucratic ap- 
proach of the rest of the head office. Put 
baldly, the Assembly is not seen as a 
place where the thinking of the church 
can be brought to bear on a major issue. It 
is a place where agencies get approval for 
the things they want to do, and the quick- 
er the better. 

Debate is not always useful. At its 
worst it can be no more than a slanging 
match in which neither side listens to the 
other. But a debate can also be an ex- 
tremely informative exercise which leads 
to a more balanced and intelligent deci- 
sion. But to be useful a debate must take 
place. 

For years we were blessed with men in 
the head office who tried to be both pro- 
phets and administrators. That genera- 
tion is now past. If prophecy is not to 
vanish from our midst it must find a new 
home, perhaps in the colleges; perhaps, 
as McLelland has suggested, among the 
commissioners to the Assembly. It is not 
too late to try out his suggestion, for 
commissioners to prepare themselves 
seriously, to ferret out the issues lying 
buried in the preparatory papers, and 
come to the Assembly with something 
worthwhile to say on an issue worth talk- 
ing about. 

Geoffrey Johnston 


(continued on page 27) 
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by Noel Watson 


SO WHEN Do WE 
INHERIT THE EARTH ©— 


DID YOU KNOW that 
@ more than | 1/2 million Canadian children live in 
poverty? 
@ Canada has an infant mortality rate of 15 per 1,000 
births, ranking seventh of 16 developed countries in infant 
life-expectancy? 
® one in ten Canadian children has an emotional or learning 
disorder? 
® accidents and acts of violence kill more than twice as 
many people between the ages of one and 19 as do 
diseases? 
Can the Canadian or international community supply the 
remedy? 

On December 21, 1976, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations adopted a resolution declaring 1979 the International 
Year of the Child. The same year will see the 20th anniversary 
of the United Nations Declaration on the Rights of the Child. 

The International Year of the Child was originally inspired by 
representatives of non-governmental organizations (NGO’s), 
who recognized that children are our most precious possession 
in this life but that these very children are especially in need of 
protection because they are powerless to claim their rights if 
society or an individual refuses them. 

What are a child’s rights? According to the United Nations 
Declaration .. . 

to affection, love and understanding 

to adequate nutrition and medical care 

to free education 

to full opportunity for play and recreation 

The Right 

to a name and nationality 

to special care, if handicapped 

to be among the first to receive relief in times of dis- 
aster 

to learn to be a useful member of society and 

to develop individual abilities 

to be brought up in a spirit of peace and universal 
brotherhood 

The Right 

to enjoy these rights, regardless of race, colour, sex, 
religion, national, or social origin. 


1979 — 
International Year 
of The Child 


by Brenda Moncrieff 


Everyone who casts his/her eye on this list will certainly say 
— ‘‘All that goes without saying’’. But is it really so self- 
evident? Do we really always grant these rights without restric- 
tion to our children? 

The major aims of the International Year of the Child are to: 

® encourage all countries, rich and poor, to review their 
programmes for the promotion of the well-being of children, 
and to mobilize support for national and local action program- 
mes according to each country’s conditions, needs and priori- 
ties; 

@ heighten awareness of children’s special needs among 
decision-makers and the public; 

® promote recognition of the vital link between program- 
mes for children on the one hand, and economic and social 
progress on the other; 

® spur specific, practical measures — with achievable 
goals — to benefit children, in both the short and the long term 
on the national level. 

The Year should also provide an opportunity to emphasize the 
intellectual, psychological and social development of children, 
in addition to their physical welfare. 

All countries have been invited to establish national commis- 
sions to co-ordinate the efforts of individual organizations to 
bring about specific improvements in education, medical care, 
the law, and so forth. 

In July, Canada’s Minister of National Health and Welfare, 
Monique Begin, announced that the government will contribute 
a million dollars to the private sector for projects and activities 
for Canadian participation in the [YC. The fund will be 
administered by acommission of representatives of both federal 
and provincial governments as well as voluntary organizations. 

What is the commitment of the churches for the International 
Year of the Child? 

Without doubt the churches have a special duty to intercede in 
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_ favour of the child, to try to ensure that his/her conditions of life 
in every society are improved, and to contribute to his/her 
physical well-being. 

But the task of the churches goes deeper than this. The 
churches have to ask themselves what place they give to the 

, child in church life. Do they offer the child teaching in Christian 
beliefs and worship which he/she is capable of understanding? 
Or are children merely small adults, marginally present at the li- 

_ turgical celebration which does not touch their needs? 

Ultimately it is a question of theological conception. What 
does being a child denote to a Christian? What do we mean when 
we speak of people as children of God? Is that simply a beloved 

* Bible image or should we not strive harder to understand the 
words of Jesus, when he said: **Suffer little children to come to 
me, and forbid them not, for such is the Kingdom of Heaven’”’ 

| (Matt. 19:14)? 

The issues and concerns of children are not new to church 
members. [YC, however, should help us to focus on our 

, Ministry to and with children. How do we fulfil the promises or 
vows made in infant baptism? What kind of a world do we work 
toward that would allow a child to grow in grace? Are we 
concerned with the needs and rights of all children? Do we look 

’ for ways to accept the gifts and abilities of children? How do we 
give support to the families of these children? How do we 
understand our responsibility to the children of the world? The 

» other aspect of all this is to study and be aware of the ministry of 
the child to the church. 

Congregations might consider one of the rights from the Dec- 
laration, such as a right to love and affection, and study the 
community to see whether all children are enjoying this right. 
This study might focus on child abuse and neglect. A worship 
committee might look at how and when children are included in 
the worshipping community to see if they are able to worship as 
fully and appropriately as they might. 
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The resources listed below contain study materials based on 
the needs, rights and gifts of children. Some are for adults; some 
are for children. All of them, however, should be seen not as an 
end in themselves but as a path to appropriate and informed 
action. [YC is not a time to be sentimental about childhood nora 
time to toss off cute slogans about children. It is, instead, an 
occasion for all of us to think seriously about how children grow 
and develop and what this means for the world around them and 
for us as their advocates. 

A sub-title for [YC might be ‘‘And a little child shall lead 
them’’. By thinking of children first, we are called to examine 
our lifestyles, our concerns, and our priorities both as individu- 
als and in communities whether it be the community of faith or 
our nation. Thus, we continue on our journey toward a vision of 
“*shalom’’ for all people, including children. 


Resources: 

Congregational Packet: A packet produced by The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada designed for use with a variety of 
groups in the congregation — children, families, adult study 
groups, sessions, Christian education committees. It contains 
information pieces, resource listings, study and programme out- 
lines, sample worship services, suggestions for projects. Avail- 
able free on request (one to a congregation) from: National 
Secretary for Children’s and Teenage Work, Room 100, 50 
Wyntord Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. 

The Ministry of the Child — Benson and Stewart: The focus 
of this book is not on the church’s ministry to children or with 
children but the ministry of children to the church. The Ministry 
of the Child is a useful book for study by any adult group. It is 
particularly suited for study by parents of newly baptized or 
dedicated children. But anyone involved with the care or nurture 
of children will find it stimulating. An experiential study guide 
giving directions for a six-week course is included to help 
groups dig into the ideas and challenges this book presents. 
Available from the W.M.S. Book Room, Room 100, 50 Wyn- 
ford Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. (Price unknown at time 
of going to press.) 

The World Council of Churches Task Force on the Interna- 
tional Year of the Child has prepared a report that describes the 
situation of children today, assesses some theological and 
practical issues for the churches, and makes some programmatic 
suggestions. The report includes a copy of the Declaration of 
the Rights of the Child. Prepay $3.00 to the W.C.C. Programme 
Unit on Education and Renewal, 50 route de Ferney, 1211 
Geneva 20, Switzerland. 

Today’ s Child — The World’s Future: A report prepared by 
the National Council of Women. It examines the needs and 
interests of Canadian children, with a view to stimulating 
national and local action designed for the benefit of our 
children, especially the disadvantaged. It is intended to en- 
courage research on the intellectual, psychological, physiolo- 
gical, social and spiritual development of children. It is also 
intended to encourage a greater awareness of our responsibili- 
ties in such areas affecting children as education, social welfare, 
law, medicine, and the media. The report is available from the 
National Council of Women, 270 MacLaren Street, Ottawa, 
Ont., K2P 0OM3 — price $3.00. 


A graduate of Ewart College, MISS MONCRIEFF has served as national 
secretary for children’s and teenage work for the past two years. As of January 
1st of this year she has been employed as Assistant to Dr. MacDonald, Principal 
Clerk of Assembly and Secretary of the Administrative Council. 
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A veritable whirlwind of opinion has been blowing around the 
work of our Committee on Inter Church Aid and World Refugee 
Relief lately, some of it informed, some of it misguided, some of 
it uncertain. 

This interview with Mr. John van Mossel, an articulate young 
man of 27, son of the Rev. L.S. ‘‘Bert’’ van Mossel, of Living- 
stone Church, Baden, Ontario, chairman of I.C.A.’s sub-com- 
mittee for Promotion and Development Education, is hereby 
presented to give you a picture of the work undertaken by this 
committee of Assembly, and the kind of people attracted to the 
work. Comment is, of course, invited, both by The Record and 
the committee itself. 


E. To begin with, John, I think that our readers would like to 
know a little bit about what brought you to commit your time 
and interest to Inter Church Aid. 


JVM. A very particular event stimulated my involvement 
with Inter Church Aid, in the spring of 1977 when there was 
some analysis being made, some evaluation being done, of the 
role of I.C.A. in funding the Ten Days For World Development 
Programme. A questionnaire was sent out to a variety of Pres- 
byterian people who were involved. I received one, and I guess 
the nature of my response prompted the I.C.A. committee to 
invite me to become more closely involved in order to utilize 
some of my comments and suggestions. I was asked to be on the 
committee. So, in a very specific way, that’s what did it, but 
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The Church, 
The Third World 
and ‘‘Development’”’ 


— An Interview with John van Mossel 


there were some other things that stood behind me being on their 
questionnaire list to begin with. I had a basis of information to 
use to help me answer their questions — the fact that I work in 
Kitchener at the Global Community Centre, one of several 
independent development education programmes across Cana- 
da where we have had a long-standing relationship with 
churches and development education . . . how to stimulate, 
develop, organize interest at the bottom level, you might say. 


E. What academic background do you bring to your job? 


JVM. Well, this isn’t academic, but I lived in Saskatchewan 
at one time, and I still look back from my present Ontario 
position to the things that are going on there in the realm of 
community development, sometimes wondering why I didn’t 
stay there . . . but, for the academic part, I took the Man— 
Environment programme of studies at the University of Water- 
loo, an inter-disciplinary programme that had some very inter- 
esting people, third-world specialists, as instructors. Even more 
important were some extra-curricular activities that I engaged in ° 
during 1970-1971, with another “‘minister’s kid’’, Rob Sin- 
clair, son of Don Sinclair of Ancaster, Ontario. I travelled with 
him to Asia for four or five months. We visited with many of the 
missionaries in India, Japan and Taiwan and got an idea of what 
they were doing through their eyes and their contacts. That was 
before I went to school. Then, in my last year of university I 
took off and went to West Africa with my wife, and we travelled 
there for about five months. I had two tracks to follow at that 
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point. I was looking at re-settlement programmes associated 
with the massive construction projects — dams on many of the 
major rivers in that part of the world — and with the social 
implications of major economic development programmes. But 
I also spent several days with Presbyterian missionaries in 
Nigeria, particularly with Bob and Sheila Wilson in eastern 
Nigeria, and we went to see some of the sites of earlier 
missionary effort. Those were two lines that I followed while I 
was there . . . two different ways of looking at Africa. 


E. So you had accumulated quite a bit of experience in the 


_ field of Inter Church Aid before actually being on the commit- 


tee. 


JVM. Yes, in that way. I’ve also been interested, as I implied 
in my reference to Saskatchewan earlier, in how people in small 
towns in Canada, respond to major changes in their environ- 
ment, changes in ownership of the land, changes in the econo- 
my, changes in social strata, in the influence bearers as the older 
people die off and new ones move in to take their place . . . what 
all these things do. Then I try and relate this data to the third- 
world countries and communities subject to development there. 


So you see it mushrooms, and you are suddenly concerned with 
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global, rather than regional issues, and wow! how do you make 
the necessary connections? 

So the insights from travelling and my university experience 
were two things providing background for my interest in Inter 
Church Aid. A third thing was my involvement with the Global 
Community Centre. 

I started simply, with a ‘*Miles for Millions’? march. The 
Centre itself started with one employee, half-time, but grew 
stronger through her efforts to establish a good board, interested 
in long-term projects and studies and not just in fund raising. 
With the involvement of the Canadian International Develop- 
ment Agency, CIDA, which supplies matching grants for 
worthwhile projects in this field of interest, the staff and the 
agency expanded. I became more involved, showing films, 
listening to debates . . . speakers from GATT-fly, and at the 
same time more frustrated with one-shot week-end events. 
What could you accomplish in so short a time? What if it snowed 
and no one showed up on that particular week-end? I became 
gradually more involved and joined the staff at the Centre full- 
time in January, 1976. 


Development and/or Self Reliance 


E. You mentioned that in the course of your travels, in West 
Africa and elsewhere, you saw the effect of development on 
people . . . re-location, the problems that attend these develop- 
ments, and you also mentioned GATT-fly. Many people per- 
ceive I.C.A. as being anti-development of any kind. They see it 


as wishing to thwart things like dam projects and the work of 


— 


multi-national companies that go into third-world countries and 
build plants, employing people locally or importing them. Is 
this a fair criticism? Is I.C.A. anti-development of this kind, 
opposed to multi-nationals? 


JVM. No, I don’t think that that’s a fair assessment. When it 
comes to some specifics that you mention . . . most of the 
development planners of consultant class who work for the 
United Nations Development Programme, for UNICEF, for 
private aid agencies, for CIDA, understand that those big pro- 
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jects don’t achieve many of the goals that they espouse. They 
look good on paper, because it’s putting money into action — 
you can have a lot wrapped up in one project which means that 
you're not flirting with several smaller ones, making things 
easier administratively . . . but they usually cause more 
problems than they're trying to solve. 

These dam projects in particular . . 
NECKS aa: 


. especially dam pro- 


E. Without the *‘n’’? 


JVM. (laughter). . 
alleviate. 
Self reliance has become more important. Rehabilitating 
people, helping them to help themselves at the lowest level. 
When it comes to high-finance, of the multi-national corpor- 
ations or of the World Bank, we have difficulties. Take multi- 
nationals — very few of them, if asked, have a definition of 


. Cause many more problems than they 


development that agrees with that of the people in humanitarian 


agencies: or with that used by people in development and plan- 
ning at the United Nations. In my experience, they usually see 
development in terms of economic growth, so they make very 
few claims, if pressed, about the advantages this will have for 
the third-world countries. They are best equipped to speak about 
the advantages that their programmes will have for themselves 
for their investment. It’s fairly clear that in few cases do they 
speak about the advantages their programmes will have in 
alleviating poverty in the Third World. They might do that to a 
totally ill-informed audience. But once they are aware that there 
are informed people present, they don’t even try that, because 
they don’t even talk that way internally, in their own bureau- 
cracy and executive board rooms. They're there to grow 
bananas to sell to Japan, or to can pineapples tor North America, 
and they call it investment, or international trade, or making a 
profit on their equity. 

They talk about some jobs, but you know jobs can go both 
ways. You can create some jobs, but they also put people out of 
work. I know that documentation has shown very clearly that 
one large Canadian farm implement firm has put thousands of 
people out of work in both North America and Brazil where they 
are major investors. They will cite other statistics, not dealing 
with unemployment, but increasingly Canadians are able to 
catch them up on their claims, so we begin to see different 
definitions of development. Inter Church Aid is not anti- 
development according to its own definition. 


E. You are saying that it’s not opposed to development, but 
only to certain kinds of development. 


JVM. That’s right. 


E. Is the kind of development that I.C.A. favours inimical to 
the capitalist system? Do you believe that the capitalist system is 
compatible with the kind of development you seek? 


JVM. My opinion is very humble and lowly . 

I am not an economist, I am only an observer from the 
fringes and the margins. The major power-brokers of societies 
in the Third World may be governmental, cultural or economic. 
Many of the economic forces are foreign. Foreign in terms of 
history — products of colonization — and in the contemporary 
scene foreign in that they are imported . . . western. They may 
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(continued from previous page) 


be called capitalist or not, though they usually refer to them- 
selves that way. Some espouse to do good, some are liberal, 
concerned with the local scene, and will do a better job than 
others. They are usually defensive of the capitalist system. I 
suppose that each case has to prove itself. 


E. Are you comfortable with the tendency to “‘lump”’ groups, 
corporations, governments together into camps to avoid the dis- 
tinctions that you have made? Can the argument be polarized to 
a capitalist vs. Marxist confrontation? 


JVM. Well it’s not a clear-cut world with only two options. | 
gave a slide-show the other day in Hespeler about a North Amer- 
ican sugar company and its exploitation of the people of the 
Dominican Republic and the re-action was, “‘Well, if we're 
going to replace that, all we'll have is a communist government 
coming in!’’ There are not only two options. That’s not the real 
world. There are different kinds of models. As long as com- 
panies insist on their own model and their own model is based 
totally on a maximization of profits, and they are called capi- 
talists, they will be isolated, criticized, seen as the culprits. . . 


FE. By the indigenous peoples? 


JVM. Yes. They will have people in the country, be it Canada 
or the Third World, who agree with their way of thinking, so a 
partnership 1s built up, within government for example, munici- 
pally, regionally or nationally. 


E. The fears of the person who spoke to you in Hespeler are 
not altogether groundless, are they? When one looks at the 
number of countries that, if not capitalist, were pro-western, 
sympathetic, where the government has been overthrown by 
Marxists, of whatever shade. . . 


JVM. But the major press is very quick to label governments 
as being of one kind or another, without really describing the 
kinds of things that are going on — the needs being met, the 
things being called for by the people. All sorts of people can be 
grouped as Marxists. 


E. You don’t think that the struggle is basically ideological. 
That in spite of the variations, on the term capitalism or the term 
Marxism, you don’t think that there is an underlying hostility 
between the two philosophies, the two positions? 


JVM. Let me say that there is an opposition to always getting 
the rotten end of the deal. There is an opposition to being a 
country always dependent on the stock market in London or 
New York. When a country’s development is tied to, say the 
fluctuations in the cocoa market, there is going to be some 
opposition to that state of affairs. So they are calling for fairly 
reasonable kinds of changes. Countries all over are calling for a 
new economic system. 


E. Is this struggle being co-opted, though, by the larger 
struggle between east and west, between communist and non- 
communist countries? I realize that on the level of the individual 
country that there may be the desire to be free from the vagaries 
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of outside control. But what about the broader scene? 


JVM. If one insists on seeing things in terms of a polarized 
world, us or them, east or west, one will gain very little. That is 
an over-used notion; it has some validity but in Canada and in 
the Third World people see things in terms of their everyday 
world. 


E. Pragmatically. 


JVM. Fairly much. Now there is politics and power involved 
in that type of pragmatism. If | worked at B.F. Goodrich in 
Kitchener, then I’d know more than just what the machine > 
demanded of me. I’d know about the union and how it operates, 
about city politics because I’d read the newspaper, I’d know 
whereI shop... so people are aware of the world as they see + 
it. I think that that’s the real world. You add the people together 
and you get the macro view, the large picture. 


E. Which you see as being superior to the micro, or individual 
view? 


JVM. Well, let’s say that the reality that one should embrace | 
when working on development projects must include both. 


‘“‘Democracy’”’ An Emotional Word 


E. Isee. Would you say, and I ask you this point-blank, that 
democracy may not be the model for all countries with which we 
are concerned? 


JVM. Democracy is as much an emotional word as Marxism, 
as socialism. One has to be very specific in terms of what one 
means. 


E. Well, take a simple definition . . . A country with an 
elected legislature with a real chance of replacing the govern- 
ment with an alternative if the people so choose. A country with 
regular, non-rigged elections. 


JVM. The Brazilian government has just initiated a process of 
having elections and they are not going to be democratic. 


E. Neither are the elections in Poland or Czechoslovakia or 
Hungary where there is but one party allowed. 


JVM. I’m not sure that they are here in Canada either. 
Because most people don’t have the finances to run for office or 
to make themselves known: we have mostly lawyers. The 
governmental system is too complex for people from the lower 
socio-economic strata to be involved. So democracy is very 
varied. 

I think that the more people that participate in government, 
particularly on the local level as it affects them first, the more 
democratic it is. I am personally fearful of government that 
doesn’t allow that participation to happen — whatever the 
ideological type. 

I especially liked the article in the Ten Days For World 
Development material on principalities and powers by Anne 
Bishop . . . similar to the piece on which Geoff Johnston’s 
Record article was based (Ed. note, see the September, 1978 
Record) . . . dealing with the role one has to assume in insuring 
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that principalities and powers, of all types, don’t step on people. 
Don’t make the needs of people irrelevant. And in that sense, 
that’s democratic. We must be careful of the idea that we have it 
and other people don’t. I like to see it defined on local terms, not 
just on ourterms. . . the British North America Act or whatever. 
There are a lot of cultural things involved in our understanding. 


E. So your opposition to — say the proposed interim govern- 
ment of Rhodesia — a highly volatile issue on which we won’t 
dwell extensively — is based on your belief that its establish- 
ment will mitigate against the kind of local representation that 
you see as being most beneficial. 


JVM. As I understand it. Now I’m nota constitutional expert 
so I haven’t been able to understand all the implications or 
proposals or the plans that have been coming out of there. But in 
a country where one in twenty-five people is white and therefore 
has the vote, and where only a few measures are being taken to 
allow a few more people to vote . . . without looking at the real 
structural reasons for the crisis there . . . the present efforts look 
as if they are simply buying time for the maintenance of the 
present white government. There are thousands of people, 
white, black and Asian who have left because they are totally 
dissatisfied with the system. 


E. You think that the two leaders who seek to replace the 
present government by violence, who are, by their own defini- 
tion Marxists, will create a system of greater participation, 
whatever it may be called? 


JVM. [understand your question. I guess that I see that the 
more intransigent the government gets, the less likely any 
replacement government will be to fulfill its own ideals. The 
ideals are very difficult to work out. There is no way that you 
can go flip-flop and have Smith out and Mugabe in and have 
harmony, participation and all your ideals realized. There are 
pendulums that swing, systems to build up. In a system of 
confrontation there are two parts, two sides, and we can’t say 
one is good and the other bad. I must say that historically the 
government there has not, in my opinion, been willing to 
involve people. That doesn’t mean that the new government 
will. It will take some time to get around to that. 


E. Before leaving the subject of Rhodesia, I think that it’s 
important to say once again, though we’ve stated this in The 
Record, in articles, letters and elsewhere, that funds for Inter 
Church Aid are raised independently of the General Assembly's 
Budget. 


JVM. Yes. There are many ways, and interesting ways, in 
which we raise our money. Through the Share Lent programme, 
in co-operation with several other churches, there are special 
envelopes, special appeals . . . and I know that all the money 
comes directly to Inter Church Aid and does not go through the 
books of the General Assembly. We do co-operate in some 
projects with the Board of World Mission where we put in a 
share and they put in a share, with other churches, with CIDA, 
with the national churches overseas. 


E. With the World Council of Churches? 
JVM. The Presbyterian Church in Canada is a member of the 


W.C.C., and since Inter Church Aid is the relief and develop- 
ment arm of The Presbyterian Church in Canada established by 
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General Assembly, we co-operate with W.C.C. agencies that 
exist for similar purposes. There’s a parallel relationship. 


E. Let’s talk about some of the other important work that 
I.C.A. has been engaged in recently. You sent money for flood 
relief to India, for example. . . 

JVM. I don’t have a list of all the projects at hand. 

E. Well, I’mnot really looking for a shopping list of disasters, 


I’m really looking for an over-view, the criteria employed by 
I.C.A. when they give money or send personnel to a country. 


JVM. I.C.A. has contacts in the field, people we have 
worked with for some time. 


E. People of varying backgrounds and positions? 


JVM. Some of them are Canadian missionaries, some are 
people who have been involved with Christian service com- 
mittees. 

Some of our committee members have travelled extensively, 
for example Dr. Ron McGraw, the Dean of Students at Brock 
University, our committee chairman, and right now we have on 
our committee an engineer from Winnipeg who is doing a lot of 
travelling and spotting some potential programmes . . . People 
programmes. Not road building, or bridges, etc., these kind of 
projects are too big for us, rather things that will help people to 
help themselves. 

We want to help people to change an unsatisfactory living 
situation themselves. Some schools are assisted, but that comes 
under a general concern for education. 


Where the Money Goes 


E. Are low overhead costs maintained in the administration of 
your projects? Do you feel that most money given to Inter 
Church Aid goes directly to the people who need it? 


JVM. Oh Yes! Most certainly! The reason why that can 
happen... a little tangential note, but it’s that most of our 
programmes are matched by CIDA and CIDA contributes a 5% 
administrative cost figure, so that our costs here are covered by 
CIDA and not by money given from the churches. Then most of 
the money given to the projects goes right into the programmes. 
When I say “‘most of it’’, some might go to buy paper, or to pay 
someone's salary who has the on-site skills necessary, or to buy 
gas for the guy’s motorcycle so he can get around. All the 
money is designated for the project since administration is 
considered as part of the project in operation. 


E. Isee. Who keeps track of how the money is spent? People 
on the site? 


JVM. Yes. 


E. We don't keep the books? 


JVM. Our procedures demand full recording and reporting by 
people on the field and we do spot checks, often done by people 
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travelling to the project to see how it is going, other times by an 
agency such as the Christian Service Committee or by other 
such groups involved. 

The part of the committee that I’m most familiar with, is not 
the projects part, however. I’m on the other sub-committee, the 
Promotion and Development Education sub-committee, of 
which I am chairman. We are responsible for raising the funds 
for the publicity, on bulletins, in The Record and so on, the 
Share Lent material, the liturgies sent to congregations for use in 
worship at Christmas, Easter and Thanksgiving, the purchase of 
films and their distribution, the publication of fact sheets . . . 
Then, importantly, we also are the group that helps to fund 
GATT-fly and Ten Days For World Development, two major 
inter-church efforts that have been around for some time now. 


KE.  [ think that you had better say a few words about GATT- 
fly, to which you have made previous references. I think that 
‘Ten Days” is a better known annual event, but would you 
briefly describe GATT-fly? 


JVM. GATT-fly is a project of the Canadian churches for 
global economic justice. It’s an attempt to put a research pack- 
age together, funded by the various churches and some other 
groups, to pick up on some crucial issues to our society and to 
other societies in other parts of the world where there is a link. 


E. The name itself is a pun on the GATT association is it not? 


JVM. Yes. On the General Agreements on Trades and 
Tariffs. Farmers are reading all about GATT, businessmen read 
about it. Hence, GATT-fly. 


Who Cares? 


E. This leads into what I was going to ask you rather well. 
You have had a chance through your capacity as chairman of 
your sub-committee of Inter Church Aid, and through work for 
the larger committee, to talk to church groups and to get some 
feed-back. If you haven’t, I’m sure you will through this inter- 
view. What is your re-action to the church’s reception of the 
concerns of your committee? Do you find in our church any 
patterns of response? Are your concerns most shared by young 
people such as yourself, or at all age levels? Are you happy with 
the response to, and awareness of, the committee’s work 
generally? 


JVM. My understanding is that there is a lot more interest 
than most of us realize. I find out about that interest when there 
are requests for information from people in my own part of the 
world . . . south-western Ontario. There is Presbyterian par- 
ticipation in several programmes. Or, I discover interest in 
attending national meetings, for example for Ten Days For 
World Development and meet people from Castlegar, B.C., 
Halifax, Presbyterians from Montreal . . . 

There are some patterns. Age-wise it spans a wide range. I 
sense that there are regional patterns: people out west seem to be 
more interested than people in southern Ontario, although I 
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understand that right here in 50 Wynford Drive there has been, 
in the last month, a real upsurge of awareness in the interest of 
people in our work, people out there in the churches. I asked the 
people who are on our staff if this was a “bottom-up” pressure 
or if someone was doing a fine selling job, and was assured that 
it was pressure from the bottom up. Our staff were responding to 
the real interests that people have. 

We are making a particular effort to monitor interest in 
I.C.A., GATT-fly and Ten Days. We have established a net- 
work of interested people who report on how the development 
issues are being dealt with at the level of the local congregation, 
right across the country. How our concerns relate to the needs 
and interests of people in their own communities. Whether or 
not “‘third world’’ problems and possible solutions apply to 
them, right here in Canada. 


E. Does Inter Church Aid have concerns and projects in 
Canada? 


JVM. Well, we have in only one way. And that is in our 
financial support for PLURA — an association of Presbyteri- 
ans, Lutherans, United Church people, Roman Catholics and 
Anglicans, which is a low-income assistance, self-help pro- 
gramme operating in Canada. It’s a fairly small item in our 
budget... . 

What I really was talking about is the association that occurs 
when you talk to people about food production problems in the 
Third World, because they tie in with similar problems night 
here in Canada. The concerns are understandable and in some 
ways all of a piece, globally. 

This net-work we have established has strengthened our 
awareness of the interest out there. If you don’t ask you don’t 
know. 


E. At this point, we should give the address of the person 
responsible for providing information on a day-to-day basis. 


JVM. Yes. Mary Morris is our Administrative Assistant, and 
she has an office at 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 
1J7. The office is inthe Women’s Missionary Society part of the 
building, so her telephone number is different from that of the 
head office generally: (416)-441-2840. 


E. So, on the whole, you're encouraged by the increasing 
interest in Inter Church Aid and its projects. 


JVM. I’ve only been involved with this committee over the 
last three years, and generally, over the last six, and my 
confidence in saying that there is more awareness now, that 
people know more how to get a handle on the important 
questions, is very much bolstered. The ability of groups doing 
the work to get national attention has been very much increased. 
I think many of the issues have become more crucial, thereby 
making our role stronger and more important. This will be in- 
creasingly recognized. It is not a top down thing or a matter of 
shoving it down throats, because all of the development educa- 
tion programmes that I know of that are working well are ones 
that work with people. 


E. Your enthusiasm certainly comes through and I certainly 


appreciate your frankness of your responses in this interview. 
Thank you very much. 
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Wary lore 


IT IS SOMEHOW FITTING that we begin this feature with the 
youngest of the administrative staff at 50 Wynford Drive, 
otherwise known as “‘the bureaucracy’’, or more jocularly, 
members of our own “‘Vatican’’. This is so because Mary 
Morris may, in her youth and enthusiasm, break a few such 
stereotypes. 

Mary is but twenty years old, but, following the apostle’s 
injunction about letting no man, (or woman), despise youth . . . 
Timothy’s or Mary’s, we proceed in confidence that the 
knowledge of who’s doing what will enable the everyday Pres- 
byterian, the blade among the grass roots, to put faces on 
projects and planning, thereby to feel a little less removed from 
the machinations of national offices and those who exercise 
some authority in the church’s name. 

Mary is the staff person for a highly visible, these days, 
agency of our denomination — Inter Church Aid, Refugee and 
World Service. She is a westerner, having been raised in manses 
in Lloydminster, Vancouver, Grande Prairie and Regina. Her 
father is the Rev. Harrold Morris, currently minister at Lis- 
towel, Ontario. 

Mary has an Arts degree, begun at the University of Regina 
and completed at Sir Wilfrid Laurier. She majored in religious 
studies, (in which field she took a bronze medal for achieve- 
ment), and in English. Part-time summer work for Canada 
Missions in Northern Saskatchewan and in banking, has given 
her a varied experience with the world and the church. 

She became interested in full-time work for our church 
because she “‘always wanted to work within the church some 
place, and saw the job opportunity with Inter Church Aid as 
something special, different from the usual pre-conceptions 
held regarding church work’’. 

As staff-person she is in charge of all applications to the 
federal government for matching grants for projects at home and 
overseas, of development education for Canadian Presbyterians 
and of co-ordinating through correspondence work done ecu- 
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menically, through and with contact persons from related agen- 
cies in other denominations. 

She is directly responsible'to another staff person in the Board 
of World Mission, the Rev. Roger Talbot, who is secretary for 
research, planning and finance; and secretary for our church’s 
Inter Church Aid, Refugee and World Service Committee. (It is 
important to mention, as we do elsewhere in this issue, that her 
office is rented from the Women’s Missionary Society (W.D.) 
and therefore that she must be reached through the W.M.S. 
telephone number — 441-2840.) When asked if the separate 
telephone listing created any problems, she replied: *‘only with 
my mother’. 

Having been in the position for just nine months, she has 
nevertheless assessed her main problems and concerns as 
‘‘making development problems and international concerns 
known among Canadian Presbyteries’’. She is concerned with 
interpreting needs in the Third World and elsewhere, deter- 
mining how best they can be served in terms of the resources of a 
small agency of a small church. 

“You have to be so careful,’ she said, *‘in meeting the 
challenge of trying to find good projects that we can afford. You 
don’t want to be paternalistic.’ 

When asked about the forces that have shaped her life, Mary 
gave great weight to the fact that her family life had always been 
focused on the church. Her experience at university was im- 
portant to her in that she was exposed to many non-Christian 
ways of viewing the world. At university she discovered that 
‘‘the Church has something to say without being blatantly 
‘religious’ . . . there are many ways it can exercise its mission.”’ 

Mary’s personal tastes in music run to the piano concertos of 
Tchaikovsky and Brahms, in literature to Chaucer and Shakes- 
peare — her favourite play being ‘‘King Lear’’. She prefers 
tragedy to comedy, describing herself as ‘‘a paradox person’’. 
‘Tragedy suits me a whole lot better.”’ 

JRD 
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Jonestown 


by W. Stanford Reid 


Symbolic? 


THE NEWS OF THE Jonestown mass suicide and murder in 
Guyana, when it broke upon the world, and particularly upon 
the United States, was simply received in unbelief. How could 
people do such a thing? First it was said that over 400 had died, 
and then over 900. Those who read the news reports or heard 
them over the radio, even though none of their relations or 
friends were involved, were stunned. Why would more than 900 
people, at the command of one man, take Kool Aid laced with 
cyanide knowing that they would be dead in five minutes? And 
yet it happened. What was the reason? 

No sooner had the news broken than people began to offer 
answers. The American papers have been filled with letters to 
the editors, articles by psychologists and psychiatrists, all 
seeking to give an explanation for this horrifying event. Others, 
such as those interviewed by one journalist simply said that they 
were all crazy, so why try to find a deeper or more profound 
explanation. Yet as one reads of what had happened earlier in 
Jonestown, this is a little hard to credit, unless one takes the term 
*““crazy’’ ina very non-technical way. It was obviously a case of 
a form of mass hysteria for which preparation had already been 
made by “‘Bishop’’ Jim Jones and some of his followers. The 
people had been conditioned by the practice runs for mass 
suicide, so that when the time came they would follow the leader 
without question. But still the question remains: why now? Why 
in the year of grace 1978? 

The answer, however, seems to begin to appear when we 
recognize that the Jonestown holocaust is not isolated from our 
Own times, but rather is very much a part of our present moral 
and intellectual scene. By its very extremism it is symbolic of 
our present condition in the western world, and particularly in 


_ America. Because of the mass suicide we are shocked, but we 


should remember that suicide is second only to automobile 
accidents as causes of the deaths of university students, and one 
ot the principal causes of death in the older generations. But our 
culture is not plagued only with suicides. Sexual immorality, 
whether homo — or hetero-sexual, is endemic, with related 
diseases such as syphilis almost epidemic. When we add to that 
the current growth of belief in witchcraft and the occult we begin 
to see where our culture is heading. It comes out explicitly in so 
many of the current popular songs which represent hopelessness 
and despair with this life. Hope which gives meaning to life has 
gone, and all is black. 

Our culture is not facing primarily a psychological crisis but 
rather a spiritual one. Some historians have held that the Roman 
Empire collapsed because of a failure of nerve, and to a large 
extent we are facing the same situation. The average person 
today seems to have little or no faith in anything. The world in 
which they live is a world of chance, pure accident, in which 
anything can happen without purpose or meaning. It was this 
attitude of despair that led the German people in the late 
twenties and early thirties to welcome the rise of a Hitler, who 
promised to give life a meaning. After the debacle of World War 
I and the destructive inflation which followed, Germany, with 
its spiritual heritage largely obliterated, sought for someone 
who would make sense out of life. It was only Christians such as 
Barth, Dibelius and Bonhoeffer who were prepared to say that 
that was not the way. And the Jonestown tragedy seems to point 
in the direction in which we are going in our world today. 
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Behind this trend today is the fact that the Church of Jesus 
Christ has not fulfilled its mandate as it should. It is a reflection 
on the Church. For one thing it has not reached out to all men, 
but has increasingly tended to become a middle-class, subur- 
banite sort of organization. True, some of the smaller denomi- 
nations, and some congregations in the main-line denomina- 
tions, have sought to reach out to people who do not have white 
skins or college degrees, but by and large the city centres and the 
areas where the “‘lower classes’’ live have gradually been 
deserted for suburbia. Even in suburbia the Church has not 
really reached out to “‘the up and outs’’. But what is more 
disastrous, so much of today’s preaching and church activity has 
forgotten the apostolic example of centring everything upon 
Jesus Christ and him crucified, (1 Cor. 2:2). The result has been 
that the Gospel has been so frequently glossed over by the 
Church itself, that those who profess the name of Christ have not 
offered to men and women who are seeking spiritual help the 
message which would meet their need. 

At this point someone may well object that the Jonestown 
suicides and murders and all the other immoral and irrational 
characteristics of our present culture, have nothing to do with 
the Church and its witness to the Gospel. It is interesting, 
however, that what we see around us today is not unique in 
history. If we look back, even over the past five hundred years, 
we can see the same picture appearing and reappearing in a way 
which is linked directly to the effectiveness of the Church’s 
proclamation of the Gospel and the members’ application of it to 
their own lives. A comparison of our own time with bye-gone 
days, would give us a clear perspective for viewing the 
immediate and unfocussed events — their underlying reasons 
and causes. 


Clues From The Past 


One period to which we might turn is that just before the 
Protestant Reformation, i.e. the fourteenth and fifteenth centur- 
ies. As one looks at the Church during those two centuries, one 
cannot but help see it decline. Quite a number of Roman 
Catholic historians in our own day, such as Pierre Janelle, are 
prepared to admit this. The Church was becoming worldly in the 
truest sense of the term. Bernard of Clairvaux in the twelfth 
century had pointed out what was taking place, but by 1350 the 
movement was gathering momentum, until it reached its climax 
in the latter part of the fifteenth century with the Borgia popes, 
and in the first decade of the sixteenth, with the Medicis. The 
Church was becoming the first great multi-national corporation 
seeking power and wealth. As this took place, its general 
interest in its religious activities seemed to decline. Renaissance 
humanism began to take the place of Christian theology, and 
external ceremonies, the place of internal conviction and faith. 
One only has to read such writings as the Roman Catholic 
Erasmus’ /n Praise of Folly to see something of the Church’s 
spiritual condition. There always were, of course, exceptions to 
the rule, but generally speaking, the Church had largely given 
up its role as the spiritual leader. 
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The result of this was widespread hopelessness. Fortuna or 
chance, as Niccolo Machiavelli pointed out, was regarded as 
being the ultimate force in reality. As one turns the pages of the 
works of many of the fifteenth and early sixteenth century 
writers, one discovers that while there is much talk of what man 
can make of himself by the use of his reason, there is yet an 
underlying despair that it will be only a very few who will 
achieve anything. And even if they do, what is the purpose 
because in the long run life really has no meaning beyond this 
spacio-temporal existence? As William Dunbar, the Scottish 
poet of the time put it over and over again in one of his poems, 
Timor mortis conturbat me (The fear of death terrorizes me). 
His fear is not surprising for the fourteenth century saw the 
terrible plague of the Black Death which carried off up to half 
the population of some countries. There were wars, internation- 
al and domestic, which carried off other portions of the popu- 
lation. While some might live in the lap of luxury, to most men 
life was short and nasty, without hope in this world. 


Prefigurations From The Past 


What was the outcome of all this? On the one hand, we find 
that such things as pilgrimages to various shrines became 
increasingly common, as people sought for help from the saints. 
As a result of the Black Death, groups known as flagellants 
arose, who toured the country, beating each other as a sign of 
repentance and preaching the need for people to change their 
ways. But people did not pay too much attention to them. 
Witchcraft and the occult became one of the pre-occupations to 
which many turned. During the fifteenth century there was a 
tremendous growth in belief in such practices, and astrologers 
and soothsayers became increasingly sought after. The songs 
and poetry of the day reflected the growing pessimism and 
hopelessness. At the same time, immorality of all kinds 
increased at all levels of society. The culmination came with 
movements such as the Brethren of the Free Spirit, who 
developed very much along the line of the People’s Temple of 
our Own day. 

The latter half of the seventeenth and the first half of the 
eighteenth centuries saw very much the same kind of phenome- 
non. The so-called *‘Enlightenment”’ took place, based upon 
the scientific discoveries and theories of men such as Isaac 
Newton and the philosophies of Descartes, Locke, Leibnitz and 
others. Man was said to be a rational creature who could solve 
all problems by his reason and even, some time in the not-too- 
distant future, become perfect. Human freedom and absolute 
natural law, however, could not be reconciled in their thinking 
and time and again chance became the dominant force. The 
Gospel was largely scorned in most circles and even the 
churches contented themselves with preaching a sort of practical 
morality. The result was little or no morality at all in both public 
and private life. Hogarth’s picture of *‘Gin Alley”’ with the sign: 
‘Drunk for 2d., dead drunk for 4d.’ expresses the prevailing 
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(continued from previous page) 


mores as does Daniel Defoe’s Moll Flanders, or Gay’s Beggars’ 
Opera. People then did not turn to witchcraft, for it was not 
‘‘rational’’, but they virtually worshipped a mechanical uni- 
verse, or they accepted a belief in ‘the noble savage’? whom in 
many cases they sought to imitate, by setting up settlements in 
places in North America where they could do **what comes 
naturally’. 

If these tendencies had been allowed to carry on to their 
logical conclusions, they might well have produced the collapse 
of western culture, but in each case what saved the western 
world was a Christian revival. The Reformation, as pointed out 


by Keith Thomas in his work on Religion and the Decline of 


Magic, worked a radical change. The reassertion of the biblical 
doctrines of the sovereignty of God in creation, providence and 
redemption, gave a new dimension to people's lives. Hopeless- 
ness gave way to confidence because of the concept of vocation, 
God’s calling to his service, and the promise of eternal life here 
and hereafter. The same process held true in the eighteenth 
century with the Evangelical Revival: the preaching of Wesley 
and Whitefield in England, Johnathan Edwards in America, 
Caesar Malan and Merle d’ Aubigny in Switzerland, Groen van 
Prinsterer in the Netherlands and many others. The proclama- 
tion of the Gospel in all its fullness not only meant that many 
were gathered into the Church, but the whole climate of opinion 
in society was changed, for while many may not have accepted 
the Christian teachings, they at least tended to conform to 
Christian standards because of the social pressure and influence 
of the Christians. 


Direction From The Past 


Does all this data from history not tend to give us some indi- 
cation of the direction in which the Christian churches should be 
going today? What we desperately need are not more social 
programmes, nor more public relations, but a truly spiritual 
renewal and reformation of the Church. So frequently today, the 
various churches seem to feel that if only they could have a 
religious lobby in Ottawa or Washington, all would be well, but 
a true and effective **lobby’’ would be the result of a widespread 
revival of the Church as a whole, which would bear witness, and 
by its testimony and life would influence those who are set in 
authority. Moreover, a renewed church would be able to reach 
out to the lonely, the depressed and hopeless whatever their 
social class, to give them new life in Christ Jesus. Then, and 
only then, will the needs of people such as those who died in 
Jonestown, Guyana, be really met. 

Such a renewal and revival of the Church, however, will 
come only when the various churches get back to a clear, 
unequivocal proclamation of the Gospel, and when the church 
members as a whole become once again the praying body of 
disciples, serving Christ in the world. Then, as the salt and the 
yeast, they will see a change in the society and culture in which 
they live — to the glory of Christ, who in all things must be 
preeminent. 


DR. STANFORD REID, a minister of The Presbyterian Church in Canada, is a 
Professor of History at the University of Guelph, Ont. 
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Worship — 
“What Happens That 
| Should Be There?’’ 


(Part One of a Series) 


by David Cooper 


MOST OF US would agree that attendance at Sunday worship 
could be better. But for some reason (which I suspect is a good 
one), Presbyterian churches have not gone the route of the 
hucksters of the meeting-hall circuit who regard worship as 
some kind of *‘Jesus Grand Ole Opry’’, nor have we retreated 
into the liturgies of ‘‘niceness’’ (sometimes called relevance) 
which beset Churches of the more liberal variety. While we 
generally reject these two alternatives as possible avenues to 
success, Our attitudes to our own kinds of worship are tentative 
at best. Many Presbyterians recognize the need for improve- 
ment, even in simply living up to our own standards, but the 
question is always: **What can be done?’’ 

What I would like to suggest is that we have not confronted 
the question of worship in any manner appropriate to its signifi- 
cance in the life of the Church. For years, perhaps hundreds of 
years, questions such as ‘‘What is it?’’ or ‘‘Why do we do 
this?’’ have been strangely absent from the speech of the wor- 
shipping Presbyterian. This is peculiar, particularly since the 
Church gathers for worship at least once a week, 52 weeks of the 
year and this worship is the most significant single repeated 
religious event of the Church’s life. The person who does not 
attend quite appropriately asks: ‘‘What happens in worship that 
I should be there?’’ If we who do attend cannot give an answer, 
even for ourselves, how can we suggest that the outside enquirer 
be there? 
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Worship For The Wrong Reasons 


The Psalmist writes (46:10): ‘‘Be still, and know that I am 
God’’. To know and love God, to ‘‘glorify . . . and enjoy him 
forever’ (Shorter Catechism, |) is the chief purpose of our exis- 
tence. Without knowledge of God there is no knowledge of any- 
thing else. Scripture everywhere affirms this Divine centrality. 
Worship, then, as encounter with God, would similarly require 
knowledge of God to be at its centre. 

This does not seem to be the popular belief. If I were to argue 
that the answer to the question ‘*What happens in worship that I 
should be there?’’ is simply that we are there to know God, and 
that in our absence he remains to that degree unknown to us, the 
reply would often be: “*I don’t have to go to Church to know 
God!’’ It would appear that we, as well as people outside the 
Church, are saddled with some excess baggage concerning 
worship that discourages any sense of its value, and undercuts 
the efforts we make to draw people into it. 

Part of the difficulty can be traced to the fact that we regard 
worship as something we do. There is linguistic support for this 
point of view in that the Biblical words ‘‘worship’’ and ‘‘ser- 
vice’’ (often called ‘‘liturgy’’ after the Greek) describe an action 
from us to God. By adopting only these biblical words to de- 
scribe what happens in church on Sunday, we have tended to 
push the fact that God might do something into the background. 
If we couple this “*self-directed’’ understanding of worship with 
the much-flogged notion that God is everywhere, we come up 
with the perfect defence for staying away: ‘‘/ can worship any- 
where, I don’t need the church’’. Unfortunately, we who attend 
worship encourage this negative point of view. Ask anyone why 
he or she goes to church. *‘Our minister is a good preacher’. 
‘‘The people are friendly’’. ‘*This church is better than that 
one’’. ‘‘I feel good when I go’’. ‘‘It gives the children some 
standards’’. ‘‘They have a wonderful choir’’. *‘I’ll see the best- 
looking girls (boys) in town’’. All these reasons are attractive, 
but all fall short of universal validity. There is nothing about 
knowing God, so by our own admission, there is no urgency 
about worship. 


To Believe and Not To Budge? 


A major reason people balk at the notion that we need the 
worship of the Church to know God comes from a limited 
understanding of the biblical meanings of the word ‘‘know’’. 


_ When we think of knowing we think of something that happens 


in our heads. I ‘*know’’ something means I comprehend it, or 
recognize it, or have it filed away in my brain. When Jesus says, 
“‘you shall know the truth and the truth will set you free’’, we 
tend to think that truth is something abstract — a principle or 
idea or concept — and that somehow by knowing that concept 
with our heads we will be free. We become puzzled when Jesus 
goes onto say: “‘Iam... thetruth’’. Truth, in this case, is not an 
abstraction but a person, and knowing a person requires more 
than head knowledge. Our conception of knowing is only a 
small part of the biblical view, which sees knowing as the par- 
ticipation of our entire being in the life of the one who is known. 
To know God is to experience him in our whole life: in our 
heads, in our emotions, in our bodies, in our actions. When 
Jesus used the expression *‘know the truth’’ he was saying know 
him — know God as he has structured himself in his Son — and 
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you will be free. The sexual use of the term ‘‘know’’ is helpful 
in getting us out of the idea that we know God only through our 
heads and hearts. Genesis 4:1 speaks of Adam ‘‘knowing’’ Eve, 
a profound way of expressing the depth and mystery of human 
sexuality, but pointing also to the fact that knowledge of God in 
Christ is as physical as dying and rising from the dead, bodily, 
with him. One might picture the absurdity of a prospective 
disciple under a palm tree refusing to budge when confronted by 
our Lord’s ‘‘follow me’’ on the basis that he believes in his 
heart, or endorses the Gospel principles, or even believes in 
God(!) and therefore doesn’t need to get up and walk down the 
road after him. Such is the nonsense of knowledge of God 
without the worship of the Church. 


Worshipping In Spirit and In Truth 


But worship as knowledge raises the question of who really is 
doing the knowing. If knowing someone in scripture means 
experiencing life in and with that person, then who knows 
whom? St. Paul’s words are interesting. In I Corinthians 13, in 
the context of considering love, he writes: *‘My knowledge now 
is partial; then it will be whole, like God’s knowledge of me’’. 
God’s knowledge of his world is his act of loving in Jesus 
Christ, and, in his Son, God will continue to know us until our 
knowledge of him and of ourselves and of the entire creation is 
as rich and as deep as his knowledge of us. In worship, God is 
the prime knower. Our knowledge is derived from his. 

Jesus speaks of true worshippers worshipping ‘‘in spirit and 
in truth’’, (John 4:23,24). Keeping in mind that Jesus himself is 
both the result and vehicle of the Spirit, and is also the truth, 
then true worship is that which is done in him, in his name, that 
which is consistent with the way in which God has ordered 
himself in the life and ministry of his Son. Worship must be in 
the image of Christ. “‘Graven’’ images, either of God or his 
creatures, have no place. A sermon which gives the impression 
that all is lost, for example, is a false image of God. A prayer of 
confession which suggests that we are beyond God’s forgive- 
ness is similarly a graven image. Hymns that perpetually glorify 
“‘me’’, my experiences, my special place in God’s plan, 
encourage self-worship, and create an image of man that distorts 
his true position in relation to God. If worship is a knowing in 
“spirit and truth’’ then it must provide a true image or it is 
deadly, no matter how up-to-date or ‘‘folksy”’ it is. 

‘‘What happens in worship that I should be there?’’ In 
worship God meets us — in his Son, within the communion of 
the Holy Spirit. It is an encounter with God, knowing and being 
known, who in the shape of the words, images and actions of the 
service, embraces his children in the embrace of Christ, taking 
us, each time we meet him, more deeply into his own eternal life 
and work, which he so graciously and at such great cost has 
shared with us. 

Subsequent articles in this series will deal with the meaning of 
the various parts of the Liturgy. The structure of the Great 
Service of Word and Sacrament in The Book of Common Order 
(1964) will be used since it is the norm established by the 
General Assembly. The next article will deal with the Prepara- 
tion, the first part of that Service. 


MR. COOPER is minister at Wiarton, Ontario. 


A special 
LETTER 


The following letter is really of feature 
article length. We print it in its entirety 
for the following reasons: 

] ) The amount of correspondence, pro 
and con on Dr. Hay’s two-part article 
(and on the subsequent features by Drs. 
McKinlay and Reid), has been larger 
than on any other subject in the past 
year. 

2) Dr. Hay, as initiator of the discus- 
sion, deserves the right of reply. 

3) The letter itself clarifies and eluci- 
dates many points previously raised and 
is, in itself, a well-written document. 

4) The editor believes this to be an 
issue of highest importance for our 
church. In printing a ‘“‘letter’’ of this 
length we are in no way departing per- 
manently from our preference for brevity 
in correspondence on features in the 
magazine. 


Evangelism or 
Evangelism? 
That is the Question! 


The question sounds silly, but is meant 
for those who imagined that I was so mis- 
guided as to write two articles against 
evangelism. 

The degree of favourable response has 
pleased me, considering how much the 
reverse was to be expected upon a subject 
in which there are so many unexamined 
assumptions. A much loved former 
Moderator of our church wrote to me, 
‘*Several of my elders and others in this 
congregation have been very enthusiastic 
about your most excellent, readable, in- 
formative and challenging articles on 
EVANGELISM and I had two elders 
who asked for additional copies. Need I 
write and assure you that I found them 
splendid; they ought to have a wider 
circulation.’’ I owe a special Thank You 
to Maureen E. Lewis for a very gracious 
letter and a reference to my article of 
November, 1975, and another Thank 
You to the kind Pottingers and others. 

Of course there was also adverse com- 
ment. The double reaction is significant 
of our present religious situation. If, on 
one part, I am regarded as a faithful ser- 
vant and, on the other, as some kind of 
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villain, there is manifestly a serious 
cleavage in the Church of which I am 
only a small symptom. The issue (not 
David Hay) ought to be thoroughly ex- 
plored and answered. 

The Rev. K.J. Stewart is certainly cor- 
rect in saying that critics of evangelism 
should admit that evangelicalism is no 
more monolithic and homogenous than is 
their own viewpoint (June, p. 21). 


Should | have named names? 


Mr. Stewart’s desideratum that I 
should have named the persons or groups 
that I had in mind is one that I considered 
and rejected, for several reasons: I would 


probably have evoked responses on asso- 


ciated matters that would have been be- 
side the point; loyalties to particular re- 
ligious personages might have been un- 
necessarily hurt; the issue goes far back 
in the Church and indeed right back to 
scripture; finally, the Evangelical Revi- 
val, which I did name, was not merely 
Methodist but had its variant phases in 
most Western denominations. It was bet- 
ter therefore to stay with general biblical 
and theological principles and leave the 
cap to be placed on any head it might fit. 


No Either/Or 


Strangely, some readers assumed that 
I desired to reject altogether the subjec- 
tive or experiential element in faith, even 
though I quite explicitly affirmed its due 
role. Heather Thompson, who objected 
to my “dead theology’’, was one such 
(July-August, p. 22). The interesting let- 
ters in the same issue by Mr. John Green- 
wood and the Rev. Larry Paul were much 
more serious and to the point. Admitting 
abuses that can occur with subjectivity, 
the letter pleads that “‘what is badly 
needed in the Church is a resurrection of 
the importance of feelings, of the per- 
sonal . . . to counteract the present em- 
phasis, or perhaps I should say comple- 
ment it, on legality, polity, and even cor- 
rectness of theology.’’ I would not my- 
self describe the present emphasis in 
those terms, whatever deadness there 
may be in it, but his remark is important 
— although I must abbreviate it — that 
the *‘modern evangelical movements are 
reactions to this coldness and aloofness 
and an effort to have the Church come 
alive and be real for them.”’ 

I have a suggestion to make about the 
cure, although the plain fact must be fac- 
ed that temperaments and styles — and 
that means the variety of gifts under the 
Spirit — may legitimately vary among 
ministers and people even in a single 


denomination, and what seems dead to 
one may be far from dead to another. 
Last summer a friend and I visited the 
Martyrs’ Shrine near Midland, happen- 
ing to be there when a short Mass was 
celebrated. A Protestant visitor might 
have found it a terribly formal and casual 
‘‘going through the motions,’’ but to me 
it was deeply satisfying and uplifting, 
and all the more so because of its abso- 
lute freedom from striving after ‘‘reli- 
gious’ effect, as it centred everything 
between God and man upon the atoning 
sacrifice and resurrection of Christ. Dif- 
ferences in style and temperament are a 
major reason and justification for the 
plurality of denominations and of variety 
within denominations. But let me come 
back to a suggestion for the problem 
raised by Mr. Paul. 


Who Has Ascended? 


I must risk the immodesty of another 
personal reference. Last spring, for the 
Sunday after Ascension, I had printed in 
my calendar as a sermon topic, 
‘*Ascended with Christ’’, based on Col- 
ossians 3. That splendid chapter is filled 
with man-ward and even some subjective 
allusions, and my title was obviously 
oriented in that way. So I asked myself, 
‘‘Are you going to keep your priorities 
true when you preach next Sunday’’? 
The answer was to stress that the elation 
of the Church at our Lord’s ascension 
was in the first place joy for Christ's 
sake. There is a magnificent ring of this 
kind in St. Peter’s words at Pentecost: 
‘Therefore let all the house of Israel 
know assuredly that God hath made that 
same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, 
both Lord and Christ.’’ What is so pure 
and attractive about this joy is that it was 
utterly selfless. Compare what is said 
after the Resurrection: *‘Then were the 
disciples glad when they saw the Lord’”’ 
(St. John 20:20). Of course there was 
gladness for themselves, but how obtuse 
it would be to fail to acclaim their glad- 
ness as firstly for him and his triumph. As 
we rejoice selflessly in the good fortune 
of anyone we love, even if it brings no 
benefit to us, but solely for his or her 
sake, so also the Church’s joy (not just 
my joy) must always have this first ac- 
cent, and the second accent must be kept 
second. How can such worship ever be 
cold and aloof? Only, I imagine, if in our 
modern ‘‘me-first’’ attitude our people 
have been conditioned to believe that 
they, their feelings and their troubles, are 
entitled to take the centre of the stage. I 
do not mean that we should fail in our 
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Lord’s compassion to the lost and the 
sad, but we are failing them spiritually if 
we leave them self-enclosed, especially 
if we leave them with a self-centred 
religious experience, when what we all 
need is to be lifted out of ourselves with 
the Psalmist’s song, ‘*His right hand and 
his holy arm hath gotten HIM the vic- 
tory’’. 

Of course, in this exultation the 
Church is itself exalted. This is the se- 
cond derivative thing — our experience, 
our feelings, are not the basis: the mighty 
acts of God are, and when we celebrate 
them we are drawn into them. This is the 
way in which | like to evangelize, telling 
people that they are already inside by 
Christ's act, not by their decision or 
action as the basis but by God’s decision 
and action, to which they are to say a glad 
*“Yes!’’ By the same token, this is never 
merely an individual matter. God’s sal- 
vation means that they are put inside the 
Church by baptism, for out of it “‘there is 
no ordinary possibility of salvation’. As 
a youngster I suffered at the hands of 
many evangelists as I tried without suc- 
cess to have ‘‘an experience of con- 
version’’. But when, much later, I learn- 
ed that I was already inside, without any 
particular conversion or even commit- 
ment, the burden that they were putting 
on me rolled away. Anyone who wants 
to say that the fault was mine for mis- 
understanding them has failed to see the 
point of all I am trying to say. The point 
is that I am in his Church by his choice 
and commitment, not by my own, which 
is feeble, fluctuating and unreliable, 
while his never is. Anyone who knows 
anything about Presbyterianism should 
know that this is our prime emphasis. 

I should like to press the issue a little 
further. A much-quoted saying of Mel- 
anchthon, Luther’s associate, runs **To 
know Christ is to know his benefits’’. He 
meant that we know who Christ is, as 
God-Man, only when we know him as 
Saviour. Of course, this is well said — so 
far. But unfortunately it is off-centre, be- 
cause it has moved from the true basis of 
Christ’s Deity. Really to know Christ is 
to know him as the Son of God exalted at 
the right hand of the Majesty on High 
(not merely in my heart). Of course, the 
human reference must be included (Mr. 
Larry Paul has reminded us of the Incar- 
nation), but the first reference is to the 
vindication in the Son of the Godhead of 
God against all anti-God powers, crea- 
turely or sub-divine. From Genesis to 
Revelation this is the great refrain of the 
Bible: **Hallelujah, for the Lord God 
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omnipotent reigneth!’’ Isaiah and Ezeki- 
el made this proclamation with exceed- 
ing sharpness about the Return from 
Captivity in Babylon. ‘*‘Thus saith the 
Lord God, I do not this for your sakes, O 
house of Israel, but for mine holy name’s 
sake, which ye have profaned among the 
heathen whither ye went’’ (Ezek. 36:22; 
cp. Isaiah 48:11). The first thing is the 
vindication of God’s Godhead, and then, 
behold, therein also Israel is saved. Sal- 
vation is cosmic. It is about God’s vic- 
tory throughout the whole creation and 
all of its gods. This is the major accent of 
the Bible and vastly important for our 
own day when man proposes to take the 
direst pollution of all into the starry 
spaces — himself! It is remarkable how 
this biblical perspective puts a new face 
on everything, and that is one reason why 
I have pled that we must have a cosmic 
view of the Gospel, which announces a 
New Creation that is not just a Pietistic 
experience but is as objective as the old 
creation. Let me repeat that this empha- 
sis upon the Godhead of God is what we 
mean by the Presbyterian emphasis upon 
the sovereignty of God and the great doc- 
trine of election. My worry about mod- 
ern evangelism is the degree to which it 
tends to put man and his subjectivity in 
the centre. The Psalmist has a quaint but 
delightful corrective for this: *‘God is 
gone up with a shout!”’ (47:5). The shout 
comes from man, but it is for GOD’S 
“‘going-up’’. The Presbyterian Church 
still has its own characteristic thing to say 
— straight out of the Bible! 

To come back to Mr. Larry Paul, his 
statement that my view makes the claim 
that ‘“‘good theology de-emphasizes the 
personal and subjective’’ is not well said. 
On the contrary, putting the accent in the 
right place liberates a person from self- 
regard and produces wholesome per- 
sons. I wish it were better understood 
that election is not contrary to human 
freedom but is the very basis and ground 
of its fullness. 

Mr. Paul has an excellent section on 
hymnody under his second point which I 
should like to underline. I wish only that 
he had not written it under the assump- 
tion that I desire to exclude the subjec- 
tive. I desire to exclude only its perverted 
manifestations. Christianity would cease 
to be itself if the subjective were exclud- 
ed from it. | am concerned with relative 
emphasis and the question of where the 
basis lies, not with a choice between one 
or the other. There is, in fact, a built-in 
corrective in biblical religion against the 
obliteration of the priority of God. There 


is also a built-in safeguarding of the 
subjective. Indeed, our most subjective 
hymns, even the most repellently senti- 
mentalized, always have a God, Christ or 
Spirit reference, so that God is not finally 
dethroned even when they indulge the 
ego too much. The same thing is true in 
Christian worship. Neo-Pentecostalists, 
for example, are generally classified as 
Over-stressing the subjective side, yet 
when a small group of us went to one of 
their gatherings in Toronto in connection 
with our study of the movement, the 
thing that I liked best was the sight of this 
large assembly, in a great cathedral-type 
church, standing with arms and faces 
lifted upwards as they sang to God in 
selfless adoration. The sermon was long 
and ignorant and the behaviour was not 
in my style, but I found it moving to be 
with a group who knew so well the 
transcendence of God precisely when he 
comes most near. How can anyone think 
that emphasis upon the Godness of God 
can be cold or aloof? 


Dr. McKinlay’s “Reply” 

My first response to Dr. McKinlay 
must be to deny his charge (qualified a 
little) that I am against evangelism as 
such. He may not know that I have led or 
shared in missions in five universities 
across Canada in the days when the 
Canadian Council of Churches organized 
such things, but he knows that I have 
given my life to preaching and teaching 
the Gospel. If Dr. McKinlay may use 
phrases like “‘the excesses of evange- 
lism” and “‘the barnacles that have at- 
tached themselves to evangelism’’ with- 
out being regarded as opposed to evan- 
gelism per se, am I not to be allowed the 
same privilege? Anyone who imagined I 
was against evangelism needed only to 
look at my title again to have that mistake 
corrected: Evangelism: Rundown AND 
UPCOMING. It would be very odd if 
such a person failed to see that my whole 
second article was about evangelism for 
the future and the purity and range of a 
worthy evangelism. Dr. McKinlay in- 
vented a straw man to battle with instead 
of dealing with plain hay. 


The Apostles; 


The Apostolic Ministry; 


The Apostolate of The Laity 

I gather that Dr. McKinlay wants a 
heavier stress on the act of decision, 
(which I have dealt with above), and that 
he disliked my assertion that not all 


(continued on next page) 
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Evangelism or Evangelism? 


(continued from previous page) 


Christians are called to be evangelists. 
That there is an important role for lay- 
folk in evangelism is certain. (I trust that 
all readers will take note of this affirma- 
tion.) But I believe that a wholesome 
doctrine of gifts forbids our saying that 
all must bear this role, if it means under- 
standing it as a standing obligation of 
vocal evangelism, apart from the occa- 
sional word in season, the influence of a 
Christian life, or things like family nur- 
ture. Even regarding ministers St. Paul 
says, “some, evangelists’’ (Ephes. 4:11, 
a remark which Dr. McKinlay passed 
over). If diversity of gifts in this very 
regard is to be acknowledged among 
ministers, how much more should it be 
acknowledged among lay-people! There 
are sO many ways of serving Christ *‘in 
Church’> and beyond it that no one 
should have guilt-feelings about the 
range of his or her gifts or be pressured 
into uncongenial tasks. 

In addition to the doctrine of diversity 
of gifts, there is an important but fre- 
quently neglected context that must be 
kept in view for a biblical understanding 
of the Church. This is the question of the 
Commission to the Apostles. The 
Twelve are unquestionably set forth in 
the New Testament as the foundation of 
the Church, and for this reason we cannot 
follow Dr. McKinlay in simply applying 
texts about them to all believers. He also 
applied in the same way an injunction to 
a minister, ““‘Do the work of an evan- 
gelist’’, without offering any justifica- 
tion (2 Tim. 4:5). The truth is that Jesus 
instituted the Apostles as the Twelve 
Patriarchs of his New People, parallel to 
the Twelve Patriarchs of the Old Israel 
(Matt. 19:28; Luke 22:30). He did not 
withdraw this commanding position 
when he warned them against egomania 
(Matt. 20:20-28). The patriarchal under- 
standing of the Church is clearly shown 
in the fact that James, the Lord’s brother, 
became patriarch of Jerusalem on the 
basis of his family connection with Jesus 
(Acts 15:13, 19). St. Paul, too, claimed 
to be the patriarch of the Corinthians (| 
Cor. 4:15f.). He also says very clearly 
that the Church is **built upon the foun- 
dation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner- 
stone’’ (Ephes. 2:20). The wall of the 
Holy City is said to have twelve foun- 
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dations, ‘‘and in them the names of the 
twelve apostles of the Lamb”’ (Rev. 21: 
14). 

The theological explanation of the 
uniqueness of the Apostles — others 
called apostles or apostolic men do not 
have the same standing — is that they 
were the prophetic recipients of Christ’s 
self-unfolding and eye-witnesses of the 
Resurrection (Acts |:21f.). The Gospel 
is not available out of the air but only 
from these men. The Church is no church 
if it is not the Apostolic Church. By the 
same token St. Paul calls them, (not all 
believers), “‘ministers of the new cov- 
enant’’ as the priests were ministers of 
the old covenant (2 Cor. 3:6), and *‘min- 
isters of Christ and stewards of the mys- 
teries of God’’ as the priests were stew- 
ards of the former dispensation (1 Cor. 
4:1). 

Many consequences arise at this point 
that we cannot go into now, save to say 
that the Apostolic Order is the basis of 
the continuing ministry of Word and Sac- 
raments. The Church has a structural 
backbone, to use Newbigin’s analogy, 
that corresponds to the mode or economy 
of the Divine self-unfolding in the New 
Covenant. The Westminster Confession 
expresses this truth in a beautifully turn- 
ed sentence: 

Unto this catholic visible Church 
Christ hath given the ministry, 
oracles, and ordinances of God 
(ministers, Word and Sacraments, 
in short) for the gathering (evan- 
gelism) and perfecting of the saints 
in this life, to the end of the world; 
and doth by his own presence and 
Spirit, according to his promise, 
make them effectual thereunto. 
5:3) 

These are not David Hay’s doctrines. 
They belong to every Presbyterian 
Church that has not lost its roots. 


Some Other Texts 

Before suggesting an approach to the 
Apostolate of the Laity, | must comment 
on three other texts. 

Dr. McKinlay makes the amazing 
claim that Philip was a layman, despite 
the explicit statement of Acts 6:5f. that 
the Apostles ordained him and his com- 
panions by the laying-on of hands. If we 
keep in mind that the common meal 
(agape) was integrated with the sacra- 
ment, we shall better understand why or- 
dination was appropriate (cp. | Cor. 10: 
1 6f.). The Seven are not called deacons, 
nor were they merely waiters. Waiters do 
not need ordination. Further, why were 


they required to be “‘full of the Spirit and 
wisdom’’ if a preaching and teaching 
role was not contemplated for them from 
the start? We come to verse 7 with false 
presuppositions if we are surprised that 
after their ordination, ‘‘The word of God 
INcreasedieeie we (VeETSeM/e lL eemtheronwias 
more preaching). In short, the neglect 
suffered by the Greek widows led to an 
action by the Apostles that went far be- 
yond mere correction of that abuse. St. 
Luke’s purpose, I should say, is to set 
forth the first Apostolic ordination of 
ministers of the Word and Sacraments as 
the precedent for all subsequent ordina- 
tions by them and their successors. Even 
if this conclusion is not accepted, to say, 
as Dr. McKinlay does, that the work of 
evangelism was done in Samaria by men 
like Philip is to say that it was done by 
ministers. But evidently the laity were 
involved also. 

In Jerusalem, the preaching of the new 
ministers led to the conversion of a large 
number of priests (verse 7). Since under 
the Old Covenant the priests were en- 
trusted with the Law, one might well 
suppose that they would be accorded a 
similar standing in relation to the New 
Law of Christ, for preaching was based 
on Christ’s fulfilment of the Law. They 
would likely have much influence on the 
liturgy also. Be these things as they may, 
it is altogether clear that those who were 
*‘scattered abroad’’ and did the preach- 
ing included among them clerical lead- 
ers, at least in the persons of Philip and 
his companions. 

| Peter 2:9 is not about evangelism but 
about worship. This verse should not be 
separated from verse 5. In fact, the whole 
passage pictures the Church as a Temple 
in which spiritual sacrifices show forth 
God’s praise. 

As for Ephes. 4:12, which Dr. McKin- 
lay takes to mean, “‘to equip the saints 
for the work of ministry for building up 
the body of Christ,’ the New English 
Bible says, *‘for work in his service’’, 
cleverly reproducing the ambiguity of 
the Greek. The questions would be 
whether the saints or the ministers men- 
tioned in verse eleven do the building up, 
and whether **building-up’’ means evan- 
gelism or sanctification or both. Usually 
the saints are referred to passively as 
‘built up’’ (e.g. Ephes. 2:20; Col. 2:7; | 
Pet. 1:5). I should also regard it as in- 
congruous for St. Paul to be thought of as 
saying that his fairly lengthy list of min- 
isters in verse eleven were totally ab- 
sorbed in equipping the saints so that the 
latter might do the real job. On the con- 
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trary, the former must rather be thought 
of as leaders in the fight and in the 
building of the Church. I think that the 
King James translation is right. 

Having said all this, I do not for a mo- 
ment want to deny the apostolate of the 
laity but to find the right terms in which 
to enforce it. Acts 8:4 and its companion 
upon the same incident, 11:19, are the 
only texts I can think of that seem to re- 
late the laity directly to preaching (I say 
seem because “‘through their leaders”’ 
might be implied). Justification for the 
role of the laity in evangelism is to be 
found in the witnessing role, along with 
other roles, of the whole believing com- 
munity. This idea is noticeably present in 
the Old Testament and is emphatic in the 
New, in which God himself is proclaim- 
ed as a “‘missionary’’ God (John 3:16). 
An apostle is ‘‘one sent out’’, and in this 
general sense the whole Church is an 
apostolic body. But etymology is not 
enough. The general sense of the word 
apostle does not elicit the particular 
eminence of the Twelve as the founda- 
tion of the Church, the primary trustees 
of the divine revelation, upon whom the 
rest of us are to be built. The Church has 
to be Apostolic in this further particular 
sense as the Church of the Apostles. The 
ministry of Word and Sacraments is a 
secondary sign of this particular Aposto- 
licity. Therefore we should not use bibli- 
cal texts in ways that merge the Apos- 
tolate of the Apostles or their successors 
in the apostolate of the laity. The Church 
must be understood from the beginning 
as an ordered community. We hit here 
the ticklish question of where spiritual 
authority resides in the Church, but can 
also see that the evangelistic task will be 
shared 1n this community according to an 
orderly pattern of offices and gifts. 

(Rev. Dr.) David W. Hay 


Erratum: The lead letter in January's 
edition, written over the signature of the 
Rey. Nicholas Vandermey, contained 
references to the Rev. Gilbert Smith, Mr. 
Gilbert, and Mr. Smith. Mr. Vandermey 
was not, of course, replying to three peo- 
ple, but to the Rev. Gilbert Smith of 
Victoria, B.C. Our apologies to both 
parties. 
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Talk With U 

The a: Adventure of Prayer 

Prayer, the ‘‘mysterious exercise’’ which is a vital part of every 

Christian’s life is examined in its many facets. Jayne Lind brings 
together her own experiences, experiences of others, and Bible 

study to learn more about prayer and the daily relationship with 


God. $8.00 


Faith and Freedom! 


Toward a Theology of Liberation 

What are the basic requirements for any theology of liberation to 
remain adequate for the future? Schubert M. Ogden guides 
readers into considering whether Christian faith can come to 
terms with the contemporary concern for human liberation. 
$4.55, paper 


FESTIVAL BOOKS: 


Introducing the Bible 

William Barclay discusses the Old and New Testaments and 

the Apocrypha, their meanings and settings. Evangelicals will find 
the chapter, ‘The inspired Book,” of special interest. $2.00, paper 


The Word 
Became Flesh 


‘Daily devotionals for a full 


year with the central theme 
of “And the word became 
flesh...’ (John 1:14). From 
his personal experiences with 
world religions, E. Stanley 
Jones enumerates the 
differences between 
Christianity and other faiths. 
$2.90, paper 


How to Have a 
Happy Marriage 


Marriage enrichment experts, 


David and Vera Mace 


guarantee improvements in 
the relationships of couples 
who commit themselves to 
following this workbook. 
$2.00, paper 


at your local bookstore 
abingdon 


g.r.welchco..,ltd. 


toronto 
exclusive canadian representative 
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REVIEWS 
books 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF 

THE PRESBYTERIANS 

by Lefferts A. Loetscher. 
Published by McGraw-Hill, 1978. 
195 pages. $5.00 


This book gives an introduction to 
Presbyterianism with a brief account of 
its source in the Reformation and its 
European development. It then moves 
across the Atlantic to the United States of 
America, and gives a short history of 
Presbyterianism in that country. Off 
hand, this would be seen as having very 
limited value for Canadians. However, 
what makes this book interesting for us, 
and particularly for those with a know- 
ledge of the history of Canadian Presby- 
terianism, is the comparison that this 
book provides. Seeing the parallels and 
differences enables us to better under- 
stand the total North American scene. 

The book traces Presbyterianism not 
only through the developments of what 
we might call “‘secular’’ history, but 
gives a quick account of theological and 
administrative developments within 
Presbyterianism in the United States. 
The book presents a history of all the 
branches of Presbyterianism in the U.S., 
although the concentration is on the nor- 
thern and southern churches. It traces 
involvement in the various ecumenical 
organizations, and appears to anticipate 
organic union of all Presbyterian bodies 
in the United States. 

The book is designed as a textbook for 
church schools and confirmation classes 
as there 1s a section at the end of the book 
with questions for each chapter. Presby- 
terians here might well take this book as a 
model for a similar book on Canadian 
Presbyterianism. 

Nicholas Vandermey 
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THE LASTING HONOUR, THE 
FALL OF HONG KONG, 1941 

by Oliver Lindsay. 

Published by Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
$14.95. 


One of the question marks that hangs 
over World War II is why two militia 
regiments from Canada were sent to 
Hong Kong ill-equipped and unprepared 
for what lay ahead of them. The Winni- 
peg Grenadiers and the Royal Rifles of 
Canada landed in the British crown col- 
ony on November 16 and by Christmas 
Day those who survived after only 8 
days of fighting were prisoners of the 
Japanese. 

In a detailed but fascinating day to day 
account of the invasion and the defence, 
together with information that throws 
light on the whole operation, the author 
has covered the Hong Kong debacle thor- 
oughly. The Royal Scots, the Middlesex 
Regiment, the Royal Artillery, two In- 
dian Army battalions, Hong Kong Vol- 
unteers, and some small Naval units 
were part of the short-stand defence 
force. 

The title of the book comes from the 
message sent to the defenders on De- 
cember 21, 1941 by Prime Minister Win- 
ston Churchill. *‘ . . . Every day that you 
are able to maintain your resistance you 
and your men can win the lasting hon- 
our.”” 

The author served in Hong Kong as an 
army officer after World War II and then 
at National Defence Headquarters in Ot- 
tawa, so he had opportunity to do re- 
search and to interview survivors. He is a 
member of the Queen’s Bodyguard for 
Scotland, the Royal Company of Ar- 
chers. 

DeCourcy H. Rayner 


JEAN’S WAY 

by Derek Humphry and Ann Wickett. 
General Publishing Co. Ltd., Don Mills, 
Ont., 1978. $15.95. 


Although described as a “*Love Story, 
as well as a plea for one’s right to choose 
the method and time of one’s own 
death’’, Jean’s Way brings into sharp 
focus a number of problems faced by so 
many of us humans. 

Running through the | 13 pages there 
is great emphasis upon the *‘dread dis- 
ease Cancer’’; ‘‘the anguish, the savage 


course, the horrendous end’’, which the - 


authors set out as part and parcel of this 


disease. Cancer in all its forms is a 
dreaded and baffling disease, and some 
patients do suffer much pain, physical 
and emotional, requiring controlling 
medication: but these characteristics are 
common to many other diseases. 

Both the patient (Jean) and her hus- 
band are puzzled and frustrated by the 
reticence of her doctors to discuss her 
case, state a definite diagnosis, or the 
probable course and outcome. It is diffi- 
cult to ignore an almost morbid pre-occu- 
pation with the planning to end Jean’s 
life at a time mutually agreed upon. 

Nowhere can there be found any evi- 
dence of recognition that death is an “‘in- 
evitable part of life’’; only the human 
discussion (in this case) to determine 
how and when it should be ended. Even 
the gift of a wooden Madonna from a 
devoutly religious friend, though genu- 
inely appreciated, did nothing to change 
the total lack of faith. Jean was a pro- 
fessed atheist as is her husband. 

This well-written short story, while 
defending euthanasia, or should it be 
called **death on demand’’, must be read 
with an open and critical mind. I reached 
two conclusions after reading it: 1) the 
need for a well-based personal faith to 
help us to meet the testing experiences of 
life; and 2) the equally clear need for 
understanding help, especially by the 
clergy and physicians, to prepare us to 
face the inevitable prospect of death. 

(Dr.) Matthew Dymond 


DR. DYMOND was formerly Minister of Health, 
Province of Ontario. 


yOU WERE 
ASKING ? 


We regret to announce that Dr. Bell is 
unable, for reasons of health, to continue 
the ‘*You Were Asking?’’ column. My 
thanks, and those of his many readers are 
extended to him for his excellent work, 
and with them our prayers for restored 
strength. 

The new ‘‘answer man’”’ is Rey. Dr. 
Bruce Miles of First Church, Winnipeg, 
no stranger to the courts and councils of 
our church. We welcome him and ask 
that you direct your enquiries to: Rev. 
Dr. Bruce Miles,364 Foxdale Avenue, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, R2G 1A4. Include 
name and address, for information only. 
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LETTERS 


(continued from page 9) 


What About Rhodesian 
Presbyterians? 


I would like to endorse the views of 
J.J. McLeish’s letter headed **Under 
Whose Authority’’ in The Record of 
December, 1978. 

I would also like to ask if the Commit- 
tee on Inter Church Aid has considered 
consulting the Presbyterian Church in 
Rhodesia re the grant to the Patriotic 
Front of Zimbabwe? The former, with 
many other Rhodesians, are directly in- 
volved, daily, with the reality and results 
of terrorism, be they black or white. 
Should we not heed the warnings of the 
Churches or such as the Rhodesian 
Christian Group who live in Rhodesia, 
soon to be Zimbabwe? For they, after all, 
are desperately trying to bring about a 
peaceful solution to Rhodesia’s prob- 
lems! 

Ann Rossouw, 
London, Ont. 


Food and Bullets 


I understood earlier last year that the 
Presbyterian Church leaders were too 
smart to take sides with the atheists, the 
communists and the guerillas of Africa to 
send God’s money to such mentioned 
people. 

Do you know that the above people are 
forcing some of the Christian African na- 
tives to rape and kill missionaries and 
other adults and children, both black and 
white unless they want to be killed them- 
selves? 

Ian Smith’s government did not start 
the killings. Rather the guerillas want to 
take-over all Rhodesia and have attacked 
black and white farmers and tourists, 
including Canadian people. Some think 
it immoral for the Rhodesians to fight 
back. 

Do either Russia or China try, even 
verbally, to abhor the killings in South 
Africa or anywhere else? They have 
never stated that they will relinquish their 
intention to turn all the world to commu- 
nism by any means, including revolution 
and war. 

If you want sound government in any 

country you are not going to get it by 
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introducing guerillas into government 
offices. Even Mugabe and Nkomo will 
be fighting between themselves if they 
win, for the control of Rhodesia. Is 
Marxist humanitarianism the only hu- 
manitarianism? It is not the only kind nor 
the best. You are supplying both food 
and bullets to anarchists. Yes, give them 
the food to make them strong to fire the 
bullets. They will get the bullets whether 
they have food or not. 

I believe the Presbyterian Church 
should keep out of social, economic and 
political warfare. 

J. Dalziel Johnson, 
St. Thomas, Ont. 


An “Unfortunate 
Editorial” 


The October issue of The Presbyterian 
Record through its unfortunate editorial 
about Rhodesia raises and leaves unan- 
swered many important questions. These 
questions must be dealt with, for in the 
church there must be a striving after truth 
and justice which are at the core of our 
Biblical and prophetic tradition. 

Therefore, let us look at the first ques- 
tion. Why is there opposition to Ian 
Smith’s proposed internal settlement? 
First, it excludes the Patriotic Front 
which is made up of two parties, both of 
which are banned in Rhodesia and must 
therefore operate clandestinely: the Zim- 
babwe African National Union (ZANU 
led by Robert Mugabe) and the Zimbab- 
we African Peoples Union (ZAPU led by 
Joshua Nkomo). This alliance has the 
support of the majority of black Rhode- 
sians. The Catholic Commission for Jus- 
tice and Peace reports that 90-95% of the 
black population support the Patriotic 
Front and that they would easily win a 
fair election. Second, the internal settle- 
ment is a continuation of the racist re- 
gime that preceded it. For years African 
Rhodesians have demanded political 
rights and specifically one man one vote. 
However, Smith’s version of one man 
One vote would give nine times more 
weight to the white vote in a country 
whose population is one quarter million 
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H 7 Fi fs - Noes en 
Is Not A Sign 
Of Old Age 


Montreal—A_ free offer of 
special interest to those who 
hear but do not understand 
words has been announced by 
Beltone. A  non-operating 
model of the smallest Beltone 
aid of its kind will be given ab- 
solutely free to anyone 
answering this advertisement. 
Send for this free model 
now. It is not a real hearing 
aid, but it will show you how 
tiny hearing help can be. The 
actual aid weighs less than a 
third of an ounce, and it’s all 
at ear level, in one unit. 
These models are free, so we 
suggest you write for yours 
now. Again, we repeat, there 
is no cost, and certainly no 
obligation. Thousands have 
already been mailed, so write 
today to Dept. 4019, Beltone 
Electronics of Canada Ltd., 
P.O. Box 647 Montreal, P.Q. 


>.< 


Highland house 


130 Main St. N., (Hwy. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. 
L6V 1N8 


Phone (416) 457-9822 


Specializing in authentic im- 
ported tartans, clan plaques, 
cap and blazer badges, tartan 
and crest ties, woollen and mo- 
hair in capes, rugs, scarves, 
sweaters, etc., by leading Scot- 
tish manufacturers. 
Custom made hand-sewn kilts 
with full accessories for day 
and evening wear. Jewellery 
and souvenirs, bagpipes, chan- 
ters, etc. Mail orders acknow- 
ledged. 


| ® Attractively decorated, 


RETIREMENT LIVING 
AT ITS FINEST! 


CONVENIENTLY LOCATED IN 
PARKDALE — Downtown Toronto 


broad- 
loomed, furnished, Private and 
Semi-private rooms — individual 
thermostats — nurse call system 
Main Floor Dining-room — open- 
ing onto large patio — tables serv- 
ed by waitresses — menu choice 
Close to public transportation 


Recreation and Social Activities 
Programme 


24 Hour Supervision; Doctor on 
Call 


Daily Maid Service 
Personal laundry service included 


Barber — Beauty Salon; Chapel; 
Library; Tuck Shop 


SHORT TERM OR 
VACATION ACCOMMODATION 
AVAILABLE FOR SENIORS 


For Further Information 
and Brochure, 
call or write: 


Spencer House Retirement Home, 
36 Spencer Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario. 
M6K 2J6 
(416) 531-2280, 
or 531-3559 
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whites and six million blacks. White 
property rights, the judiciary, job securi- 
ty in the public sector, the police force, 
the armed forces and the prison services 
are unchanged and constitutionally en- 
trenched in the internal settlement. 
Granted, this is to be an interim settle- 
ment, but with the whites holding veto 
power through the weighting of the vote 
and other clauses and with the banning of 
the members of the Popular Front, it is 
obvious that no real changes are to be 
made. Therefore this settlement is com- 
pletely unacceptable to the majority of 
black Rhodesians. 

Letters to the editor in the same issue 
expressed concern that the Presbyterian 
Church’s mission budget would support 
guerilla. forces. The point should be 
made that the W.C.C. grant of $85,000 
made through its Committee to Combat 
Racism was given as humanitarian aid to 
refugee camps operating outside Rhode- 
sia run by the Patriotic Front. The UN 
High Commission on Refugees’ figures 
show 50,000 black Rhodesian refugees 
in Mozambique, 45,000 in Zambia and 
15,000 in transition camps in Botswana. 
They are presently leaving Rhodesia at 
the rate of 300 per week, mostly school 
children under the age of 16 and women 
with children. They come with nothing 
and food in the camps is scarce and inad- 
equate. Such an exodus could in no way 
be planned by the Patriotic Front which 
has neither the organization nor the 
means to support the refugees. It is to 
meet their needs that the W.C.C. funds 
have been sent. Since the October Rho- 
desian army raids on these camps, their 
plight is even more desperate. 

The conditions inside Rhodesia are 
shockingly misrepresented. by the book 
Rhodesia by Robin Moore, reviewed by 
Jean Howson in the same issue. Surely 
the editor of The Record could direct its 
readers to material from the W.C.C., 
Oxfam, The Red Cross, the Catholic 
Commission for Justice and Peace — all 
internationally recognized institutions 
and/or parts of the world-wide church 
which have been closely connected with 
the programme of aid to the refugees, 
rather than such material which, besides 
giving downright lies, actually applauds 
the role of mercenaries. Space does not 
permit to detail the injustice, hardship 
and death raining down on the heads of 


NEW HORIZONS TOWER 


A RESIDENCE FOR 
SENIOR CITIZENS 
CONVENIENTLY LOCATED AT 
BLOOR & DUFFERIN STREET 
IN METROPOLITAN TORONTO 


eExcellent Transportation — right on 
the Bloor subway line 

eConvenient Parking for Visitors 

ePrivate—Furnished Rooms 

Non-profit Rates—Financial 
Assistance Available 

e@Main Floor Dining Room—Waitress 
Served 

eRegistered Nurse on Duty—Doctor on 
Call 


Visit us at the tower Monday through 
Friday to see our fine facility. 


For further information, Phone or Write: 


Dept. P 

1140 Bloor St. West 
Toronto, M6H 4E6 
(416) 537-3135 


SHORT TERM ACCOMMODATION 
(1 - 30 DAYS) FOR SENIORS 
AVAILABLE AS SPACE PERMITS. 


Operated by the Dovercourt Baptist 
Foundation on behalf of the adjacent 
Dovercourt Baptist Church. 
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black Rhodesians, the concentration- 
camp conditions inside the ‘‘protected 
villages’’ set up by the Rhodesian gov- 
ernment, the disruption of schooling, the 
lack of food, the brutal treatment civil- 
lans receive at the hands of a racist army 
and government. It is these conditions 
which send refugees pouring out of the 
country. Obviously, in the present situa- 
tion one cannot take at face value news 
stories and reports coming from Salis- 
bury, because Ian Smith, through propa- 
ganda aimed at the western press is mak- 
ing a desperate attempt to sway world 
opinion in his favour. 

The question of treatment of mission- 
aries is a good case in point. Actually, 
many missionary groups do continue 
their work unharmed, maintaining 
friendly relations with the guerilla forces 
and even aiding the injured in guerilla- 
occupied territory. Shocking though it 
may seem, the Rhodesian army itself is 
suspect in the widely publicized mission- 
ary murders. The Selous Scouts, a spe- 
cial army unit, dress in guerilla fatigues 
and commit atrocities, thus trying to con- 
fuse the Africans and the world press and 
cause the liberation forces to lose credi- 
bility. There is well founded suspicion 
on the part of the Catholic Church that 
the Scouts are responsible for the mis- 
sionary murders in May, 1978 for grisly 
propanganda purposes. These murders 
were particularly useful for the Smith 
regime as they deflected press coverage 
from a Rhodesian army massacre of four 
Belgians working for the United Nations 
and 17 African refugees in a refugee 
camp in Mozambique which had occur- 
red the day before. 

In conclusion, how is one to sift 
through the conflicting news stories car- 
ried in the media? Look at the origin of 
the story and be sceptical. Most of the in- 
formation in our newspapers comes from 
Rhodesia and represents information 
made available to journalists by the 
Smith government. This can be seen by 
the Salisbury dateline found at the begin- 
ning of the story. Don’t rely only on the 
Rhodesian government to tell you what is 
going on. Look as well for information 
from the liberation movement often rec- 
ognized by its Lusaka or Maputo date- 
line. As you will observe by checking the 
datelines, the side of the liberation move- 
ments is not nearly so well covered in the 
western press. 

Emily Drysdale, 
Deaconess, 
Montreal, Que. 
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Ed. note: / assure Ms. Drysdale that I 
have looked at all the sources available 
to me — including the ones mentioned in 
the letter. The W.C.C. defence of the 
grant appeared in December’s Record, 
which wasn’t available to Ms. Drysdale 
at the time her letter was written. 

I too am sceptical — though for rather 
different reasons — more sceptical than 
she. 


The Left 
and The W.C.C. 


‘The controversial World Council of 
Churches grant to the *‘Patriotic Front of 
Zimbabwe’’ raises the question as to the 
background of the W.C.C. itself, and to 
why it appears to be dedicated to sup- 
porting leftist causes. 

One of the ** Founding Fathers” of this 
organization was Henry F. Ward, who 
was for 23 years professor of Christian 
Ethics at Union Theological Seminary. 
Ward taught the “‘Social Gospel’’ and 
**God is Dead’’ philosophy and was a 
guiding genius in the Federal Council of 
Churches, which ultimately led to the 
formation of the Church Peace Union 
and the World Council of Churches. 

Ward was one of the first members of 
the Communist Party of America. The 
**Biographical Dictionary of the Left” 
by Francis X. Gannon lists more than 40 
communist organizations with which 
Ward was associated. It mentions 
various hearings to the U.S. House Com- 
mittee on un-American activities in 
1953, during which Ward was said to be 
‘the theoretical and political leader of 
the communist program to destroy re- 
ligion in the United States from both 
within and outside the churches’’. 

The present General Secretary of the 
W.C.C., Philip Potter, a West Indian ac- 
tivist, seems determined to follow a simi- 
lar course. He has already asked for addi- 
tional funds for the **Patriotic Front’’. 

The Presbyterian Church should fol- 
low the example of the Salvation Army 
and withdraw from the W.C.C. All indi- 
cations point toward the W.C.C. being 
influenced by communists. It is succeed- 
ing in dividing the Church and expres- 
sing the views of a radical minority. 

Gerald H. Cook, 
Thornhill, Ont. 
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LIFE & LUXURY 
IN 
RETIREMENT 


ST. RAPHAEL’S MANOR 


A retirement lodge with 
features of a luxury 
residential hotel. 


Private or shared rooms, suites 
Private baths 

Air conditioned 
Broadloomed throughout 
Colour TV, radio ineachroom 
Restful lounge areas 

Safety features 

Nurse callsystem 

Emergency power systems 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


Residents retain independence. 

No lease or transfer of assets 

required. Permanent or short-term 

occupancy. Accommodation includes: 
24-hour nursing supervision 
Recreation, activities 
Maid service, housekeeping 
Personal Laundry 
Dining room — menu choice 


Additional features: 
Medical clinic 
Nursing Home on premises 
Barber-beauty salon 
Branch bank 
Chapel 
Tuck Shop 
Parking — free for residents 
and guests 
Landscaped grounds 
Direct bus connection to subway 


For further information and free 
coloured brochure, write: 

ST. RAPHAEL’S MANOR, 

Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2)J6 

or call: 416-499-3313 


KEEP YOUR 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 
IN TOUCH WITH, 
THE CHURCH 


YOU HAVE GOOD PHOTOS 
Will you share them with us-and 45,000 others in 
THE 1980 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH CALENDAR? 


Have a subscription to The Record 
follow each of them to college. 


Pictures should relate to the general theme, “Human Rights and 
the Gospel,” as it applies in Canada and overseas. They could 
emphasize freedom of speech, freedom of worship, thanksgiving for 
human rights we enjoy, etc. We are also interested in your ideas of 
how ‘‘Human Rights and the Gospel” should be portrayed pictorially. 


Enquire about the special rate. 
PRESBYTERIAN 


RECORD 


SEND ONLY ORIGINAL HORIZONTAL COLOR TRANSPAREN- 
CIES (slides, ektachrome preferred) HAVING GOOD TECHNICAL 
QUALITY, COMPOSITION AND IMPACT. 


DO NOT SEND negatives, black and white slides or pictures of 
pictures. 


YOU RECEIVE $50.00 FOR EACH PICTURE WE USE. 


Include a brief description of each transparency, along with a self- ° 
addressed envelope and send them to 


The Calendar Committee 
50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7 ILA leit A 
DEADLINE: April 1, 1979 Toronto! Ont. MS5V 2B9 | 


for all your needs in | 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 
that are new and different 
write D. MILNE 

463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


Clerical, Choir & Academic Robes 
Tel. (416) 368-4282 


The Chorister Rabe 


“The Gown That LikesTo Be Compared’ 
for CHOIR and CLERGY, GRADUATION, BARRISTERS 


Caps, Collars and Accessories 


ADDRESS CHANGES 


Is Your Name And Address Correct 
On Your Label? 
If Not, Send Us Your Label Indicating 
Change Needed. 


The Circulation Dept., 
The Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Drive, 

Don Mills, Ontario, 

M3C 14J7. 


Samples and prices upon request 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Claude Wl Vincent (1968) Lid. 
P.O. Box 397, DARTMOUTH, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


RETIREMENT LIVING. Live comfortably in 
your own modular home on a large leased, serviced 
lot at beautiful Twin Elm Mobile Homes Estates, 
Strathroy, Ont., N7G 2P9. Free brochure. 


te hee @ Bachelor apartments SENIOR CITIZENS 
Lee, ae 4 e Kitchenette with full size stove and fridge 
A ee, cata e Bathroom ensuite RESIDENCE 
whe rea ieeet Nod 9% ‘f e Broadiloom throughout 
ee e Emergency call system 


“See ° Security system 1300 Danforth Road, 


ee 
ae 


3 
oe 


e Laundry room : 
e bens shop / coffee shop Scarborough, Ontario, 
e Dining room 
e Recreation area M1iJ 1E8 
e Indoor lawn bowling and social activities 

area 
Social service organizer Apply now 
: brary feeaities (416) 267-2737 
¢ Beautifully landscaped area Monday to Friday 
° Meigs ve hospital, tans portation & 9am.—5 p.m 

churches nue” EET 
ST DAVID’S e oe years of age and over 

: ® Occupancy January through March j i 
e A home where your privacy and individual Under the direction of the 


VILLAGE tastes are respected East Toronto Presbytery, 
The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada 
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LETTERS 


(continued from page 29) 


Second Century 
Activities at Wexford 


Wexford Presbyterian Church, Toron- 
to, Ont. has now completed the first year 
of activities for Second Century Advance 
for Christ. 

At the beginning of October, prayer 
booklets were distributed to all members 
of the congregation at our morning wor- 
ship service, with the request that each 
member read one page per day for the 
next 31 days, to become acquainted with 
the overall needs of the church at large 
and to pray for the extension work of the 
Church in each of those areas mentioned 
in the booklet. 

In addition, study books were distri- 
buted to our two week-day small groups, 
who meet in private homes, for use dur- 
ing each of the four weeks in October. I 
introduced the books at each location and 
led the Bible study through the first les- 
son. Each group then took over and car- 
ried out the remaining lessons them- 
selves. 

I spoke to our congregation on behalf 
of the Second Century Advance cam- 
paign each Sunday throughout October. 

Envelopes were distributed to attend- 
ing members on October 29 with the re- 
quest that they be returned on November 
>: 

On November 5 we received $1,056 in 
contributions from 28 donors, with an 
additional $165 on November |2 from 
five donors for a total of $1,221. 

Harry Brant, 

Chairman of Second Century 
Advance for Christ Committee, 
Wexford Church, Toronto, Ont. 


Reformation Sunday 
Barriers 


I would like to object to the article pre- 
pared by the Rev. E.H. Bean and printed 
by the board of congregational life on the 
leaflet for use on ‘‘Reformation Sun- 
day’’; this article was entitled **Justifica- 
tion by Faith’’. 

I feel that this article is an insult to 
every serious Christian Presbyterian who 
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is trying to minister and witness in this 
twentieth century. I am left with the 
question, when reading such an article, 
why certain individuals feel they have a 
God-given right to attack our sister 
Christian denominations every 31st of 
October? 

I believe that, in many ways, Dr. Bean 
has his facts confused. For him to say 
that the church, in Luther’s day, was a 
**dark and corrupt church’”’ is not entirely 
correct. We must remember that the 
church of Luther’s time was one which 
was emerging from the ‘dark ages’’, the 
Renaissance had begun with its stress on 
education and learning. As a result, there 
was much academic debate taking place 
throughout Germany. Even within the 
Church there were many who were ques- 
tioning the status quo. For example, 
there were men like Staupitz, Luther’s 
teacher, who Luther freely admits 
‘‘opened his eyes to the gospel’’. By 
1517 Luther did not stand alone in the 
University of Wittenburg; his col- 
leagues, Andreas Bodenstein of Karl- 
standt and Nicholas von Amsdorf be- 
came his staunchest supporters. 

Dr. Bean states that ‘‘one denomina- 
tion’’ still refers to Luther as a heretic. I 
would like to ask which denomination? 
Is he referring to the Roman Catholic 
Church? And, if he is, is he not aware of 
the fact that the Roman Catholic Church 
has lifted the ban of excommunication 
against Luther? Today Roman Catholic 
theologians and preachers read and study 
the writings of Luther. In fact, the doc- 
trine of Justification by Faith has be- 


More Faith Than Funds 


come very important to modern Roman 
Catholic theology. 

But what is the point? Every 31st of 
October we drag out all our old preju- 
dices, man-made barriers which separate 
Christian from Christian. Can we not 
safely say that our church is not that 
much different from the church of Lu- 
ther’s day? Do we not still align our- 
selves with those of like minds so we can 
exclude, banish and break those who 
oppose us? Do we not still politic and 
manipulate others in order to gain power 
and prestige within the Holy Church? 
Granted, we do not sell indulgences but 
we do concoct all sorts of schemes in 
order to extract money from the faithful. 

When I read rubbish such as was 
printed on that leaflet, I fear that one of 
the basic teachings of the Reformation 
has gone to sleep in The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, that being that the 
church is to be always reforming itself. 
Possibly it is time for a reformation to 
take place within our church. It is time to 
come out from behind those barriers we 
have constructed over the past four cen- 
turies. It 1s time to have our various 
positions questioned, in order for us to 
give greater glory to God. It is time to 
humble ourselves and to start listening to 
the cries of God’s suffering people and, 
when we hear them, to respond in a 
relevant way. 

(Rev.) John A. Finlayson, 
Thorburn, Pictou County, N.S. 


In faith, the Canadian Bible Society has accepted the 
challenge to double world Scripture distribution in five 
years to meet the world’s demand for the Scriptures and 
to overcome Scripture shortages. 

This means a 100% increase in your gifts. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
1835 Yonge St., 
Toronto, Ontario 
M4S 1Y1 


GRENVILLE CHRISTIAN 


Join us at Grenville, a school that 


COLLEGE 


cares. 


150 students living and learning in a com- 


munity of 60 dedicated Christians. 


Co-Ed e Grades 7-13 
Student-Teacher Ratio 12-1 


ACADEMICS — Excellent programme stres- 
sing basics and discipline. 


ATHLETICS — Everybody makes a team! 


ACTIVITIES — Outdoors and indoors, from 
mountaineering to square dancing. 


Visit us on our beautiful 250-acre Campus 


on the St. Lawrence River. 


Write for a brochure: 


BOX 610, BROCKVILLE, ONTARIO K6V 5V8 


PHONE: (613) 345-5521 


Headmaster, Rev. J. Alastair Haig, B.P.H.E., 


HANDCRAFTED IN SCOTLAND of genuine 
leather, sermon case / executive conference wallet 
or preaching tab case / at $20.00 each, postage and 
packaging inclusive; monogrammed in gold — two 
initials — FREE. (With three tabs, price $25.00) 
Write to LEASCOT, 2 Charles Street, Kilmarnock, 
Ayrshire; Scotland KAL 2DX. 


Pictorial Plates 
Custom Decorated 


For Your Church, School, Etc. 


— Also — 
Coffee Mugs 
Bon Bon Dishes 
Cups and Saucers 


Sample and brochure 
on request 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261 Collingwood, Ont. 
LOY 3Z5 

DEPT.PR 


B.A., B.D., S.T.M. 


Commemorative Plates 
Coffee Mugs 
Crested Dinnerware 


One colour or multi-colour 
designs. Ideal for fund raising 
or commemorative occasions. 
Write for free colour brochure. 


Creemore China & Glass 


Box 16, Creemore, Ontario 
LOM 1GO0 


: Designers and Manufacturers of 
1 x CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
1 SANCTUARY LAMPS 


ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogue on request 
(State which required) 


“Mills” 
METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


767-3153 


Dfarncr § Gfrorler 


———— os) 
=== RONCESVALLES CHAP! 
436 Roncesvalles Ave. 
533-7954 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS LIMITED 
Established 1874 


Off-the-Street Parking at all Chapels. 


A Century of Service 


NEWS 


12 Congregations Become 
Self-Supporting 


The following congregations have attained 
self-supporting status as of January |, 1979, 
no longer requiring assistance from the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Budget through the Board of 
World Mission: First Church, Sackville, 
N.B.; Tyne Valley Church, P!E-I; 9st. 
Mark’s Church, Charlottetown, P.E.I.; Cen- 
treville Church, Ont.; St. Timothy’s Church, 
Ajax, Ont.; Pineland Church, Burlington, 
Ont.; Knox Church, Port Dover, Ont.; West- 
mount Church, London, Ont.; St. Andrew's 
Church, North Battleford, Sask.; Coquitlam 
Church, B.C.; Calvin Church, Vancouver, 
B.C.; Brentwood Church, Burnaby, B.C. 


BEAUTIES FROM HOLLAND: Apostle and birth 
spoons. Free catalogue . . . 201 Fundraising spoons 
$120. Eight different samples $5. DUTCH TRA- 
DERS, Kleinburg, Ontario. LOJ 1C0. 


Thos. 6. Brofne 
Church Interiors 


Designers — Decorators — Furnishers 


Do you contemplate 
renovations 
decoration 
furnishings in 1979? 


We would be pleased to assist 


Box 164, Markham, Ontario 
416-297-1647 L3P 3J7 


PEWS 


communion tables 
Pulpits - chairs 
Styles to suit any 
architectural 
environment 

Direct factory prices 


~ 
CHAIRS 


Stacking - folding 
upholstered - steel - 
wood - plastic 

A complete line of 
tables and chairs 

for every purpose. 
Chairs for children. 
Peter Keppie Sales 
57 Charles Tupper Dr., 
West Hill, Ont. MIC 2A8 
Tel. (416) 284-5260 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 
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EWART COLLEGE 


in order to 


TEACH 


and \~ 
SERVE : 
Register Zi x, 
now : é 
for 
September @ 
1979: 2 ap 


Ewart College 
156 St. George St. 
Toronto, Ontario 
M5 Se2 Gol 


SAINT BARNABAS’ 
SCHOOL 


A boarding school for boys of intelli- 
gence with a learning difficulty, offer- 
ing courses from Grades 4 through 
10 leading to the Ontario Secondary 
Schoo! Graduation Diploma. 


For further information 
phone or write: 
Barbara G. Dobmeier, 
Registrar, 
Saint Barnabas’ School, 
Niagara Parkway, 
R.R. #1, Box 583 
Fort Erie, Ontario L2A 5M4 
(416) 871-3891 (416) 871-8875 


WE BUY USED BIBLE COMMENTARIES: 
write Gerry Denbok, c/o Family Christian Book- 
store, 750 P Guelph Line, Burlington, Ont. L7R 
3N5. Phone (416) 637-9151. 


“DIRECTO”? RECEIPT FORMS 
Help Increase Donations. No-Carbon-Required 
Paper. Ledger, Receipt Combined, recommended 
Churches Coast-to-Coast. FREE SAMPLES: Dir- 
ecto Publications Inc., P.O. Box 397, Sta. ‘‘A’’, 
Montreal, Que. H3C 2T1. Phone: (514) 849-2966. 


Order Books and 
all church supplies from 
Presbyterian Publications 


52 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J38 
Catalogue on Request 
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Girls and boys at our large Macci-Merti Centre and Family Helper Project in Kenya 


Having a Sponsor 
makes all the 
Difference 


Many, many thousands of Canadians are sharing a little of their blessings 
and giving a new start in life to abandoned, needy and orphaned children in 
the poverty-plagued areas of the world. 


These kiddies receive nutritious meals, medical and dental care, schooling 
—and love. They know who their sponsors are and the notes they send 
often say ‘Thank you so much for helping me. | love you’. Every month, 
from our Toronto office alone, 17,000 needy youngsters receive this assist- 
ance and care. Internationally, through our 15 field offices, over 170,000 
are helped. 

You can sponsor a child for just $15 per month ($180 per year). You will 
receive the child’s name, photo, description of the assistance program and 
eee so you can correspond. All letters are translated in our overseas 
offices. 


® Christian Children’s Fund is non-sectarian, non-profit, non-political 
and incorporated. It is recognized and registered in Canada (No. 
0211987-01-13) and all countries of operation. Our annual audited 
statement shows total Canadian operational costs only 8.9% of 
receipts. 

® Through our 15 Field Offices around the world we work closely with 
all church and local and national government child-care agencies. 


Sponsors are needed most for India, Kenya, Africa, Jamaica, Sri Lanka, 
Antigua, St. Lucia, Guatamala. Fill in the coupon below and mail it to us 
soon. Thank you on behalf of a needy child. 


Receipts for Income Tax are issued Promptly — Reg. #0211987-01-13 


r---CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA--- 


6 
: 1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4T 1Y8 a 
: I wish to sponsor a boy [] girl L) for CCF is experienced, eco- : 
g one year in a country of preatest need 0 nomical, efficient and con- 8 
g Or in (Country) ..... scientious. Approved by a 
QT will pay $15 a Faonin ($180 a ean! the Dept. of Revenue, ry 
@ Enclosed is payment for the Ottawa, Reg. #0211987-01- a 
§ full year (J first month 1] 13. Annual audits show r 
a cannot “sponsor” a child but want admin. / operational costs a 
pitounelp, by giving (Sime sedan are less than 10%. a 
g CJ Please send me more information. Christian Children’s Fund : 
BBN riche as peed cn tel has been helping children 
8 Address around the world since 1938 m 
Dic: Ae Aas Le tO RE eae” and at present assists nearly B 
Web lace ire mee cit. PIOV ee ee 170,000 in over 900 Homes | 
§ Postal’ Code) ase se aes and Projects. 8 
] Frank J. Whilsmith, National Director P-2-798 
SSM SSIES ESSE e Se eee Seer 
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Photo Credit: Jon Joosten 


Their Excellencies The Governor General and Madame Jules Leger 
attended the morning worship service at St. Andrew's Church, 
Ottawa, Ontario, on October 29 when the congregation celebrated its 
Sesquicentennial. The guest preacher at both the morning and evening 
services was The Right Reverend Peter P. Brodie, Moderator of the 
General Assembly of The Church of Scotland. Pictured from left to 
right: the Rev. Willard K. Pottinger, associate minister; their Excel- 
lencies the Governor General and Madame Jules Leger; the Right 
Reverend Peter P. Brodie, and Rev. Dr. Arthur W. Currie, minister. 

Other dignitaries present included His Excellency Sir John Ford, the 
British High Commissioner, and Lady Ford; The Right Honourable 
Andrew Bruce, | | th Earl of Elgin and | Sth Earl of Kincardine; and His 
Worship Lorry Greenberg, Mayor of Ottawa. 


&. ‘ Fas 


The symbolic burning of the mortgage on Knox Church, Port Alberni, 
B.C., was part of a double celebration in November last, the mortgage 
being discharged in the short period of eleven years. Two former 
ministers of the congregation — the Rev. David Stewart (extreme 
left), and the Rev. Dr. Donald C. Smith (extreme right) were present. 
Pictured with the Rev. R.C. Garvin (centre), minister of Knox Church 
since 1970, are Mr. W. Creelman (on his left), chairman of the 
building committee, and on his right, Mr. E. Roman, church treasurer 
(in the foreground) and Mr. G.D. Mowat, clerk of session. 
Concurrently in the last two years, the congregation reached its 
financial goal to purchase an Allen Digital Computer Organ which was 
dedicated on November 19. 


FIRST CHURCH, North Pelham, Ont., 
celebrated its 150th anniversary on October 
29, with the Moderator, Rev. Dr. Jesse E. 
Bigelow, as the guest preacher. 

At the reception following the service, Dr. 
Bigelow is seen helping Mrs. William Hicks, 
89, to cut the anniversary cake. Looking on, 
left, is the minister of First Church, the Rev. 
R.A. Sinclair. 
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CAMEOS 


AVONTON PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
ONT., is the recent recipient of a new organ, 
the bequest of Mr. Robert H. Robertson, a 
former member. Pictured after the service of 
dedication is organist Mrs. Gary Stewart, 
and (standing) former organist Mrs. May 
Atcheson. The bequest was made in 
memory of Mr. Robertson’s mother, 
Margaret Robertson, and his aunts Jenny 
Murray and Mary Ballantyne. The Rev. E.G. 
Nelson, minister of the congregation, 
conducted the service of dedication. 


The Ailsa Craig Church was recently pre- 
sented with a new sound system by Agnes 
and Floyd Davies. The minister, the Rev. 
A.J. Simpson, conducted the dedication dur- 
ing the morning service celebrating the 
church’s 108th anniversary. Dr. James D. 
Smart, a former minister at Ailsa Craig, was 
the guest preacher. 


A BIBLE STAND was presented to First 
Church, Portage LaPrairie, Man., and 
dedicated to the glory of God and in loving 
memory of Miss Jessie MacPherson, former 
Superintendent of the Women’s Correctional 
Institute at Portage La Prairie. 

Pictured above are Mrs. James Portage 
and the minister, the Rev. H.L. Henderson. 


ne 

ey, B.C., when the Presbytery of West- 
minster conducted a special service of erection of their church on November 19, 1978. 
Twenty-one of the forty-four charter members were received on profession of faith. Shown 
with a few of the charter members is the Rev. Robert Allison, (in the foreground), Moderator 
of Presbytery, and the minister of Langley Presbyterian Church, the Rev. John Calvin Rhoad, 
in the background. 

Ed. note: This Cameo is being published because it marks the official service of erection of the 
congregation NOT because it portrays the reception of new members. Photos of the reception 
of new members are proscribed by Record policy since this is too frequent an event and such 
photos would be too plentiful to use. 
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THE CONGREGATIONS of St. Giles 
Church, Peterborough, and Knox Church, 
Keene, Ont., bade farewell to their retiring 
minister, the Rev. James A. Crabb, with a 
special service conducted by the interim 
moderator, the Rev. James Hutchison, at 

_ which the Rev. J.C. Cooper, church offices, 
gave the address. At the social gathering 
afterwards, Mr. and Mrs. Crabb were 
presented with a piano light in addition to a 
sum of money. Mr. and Mrs. Crabb (shown 
above) have retired to Smiths Falls, Ont. 


The meritorious honour of Clerk Emeritus 
was bestowed on Mr. William A. Blaschke 


(centre), retiring after 25 years as clerk of 


session of Knox Preston Church, Cambridge, 
Ont. A member of the congregation for 76 
years, Mr. Blaschke is shown receiving an 
illuminated parchment from the Rev. Alan 
Beaton, minister, (left). Also shown is or- 
ganist Jack Houston, representing the session 
and congregation at the presentation. 


Recognition of their long and dedicated 
service was given to three members of The 
MacGregor W.M.S., Lyon’s Brook, Pictou 
Co., N.S., during the group’s golden jubilee 
celebrations last December. Mrs. John Har- 
bers and Mrs. Alden Beck were presented 
with life membership certificates and Mrs. 
H.E. (Danella) Grice received a W.M.S. Pin 
to mark her presidency of 39 years. 


MAKE A RESPONSIBLE DECISION. 


and visit us 


“We can he 
conscientious 


MeDOUGALL & BROWN 


St. Clair Chapel 
646 St. Clair Ave. W. Toronto, Ontario oe 1A9 
(416) 651-5511 
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‘You and.your.family..will-know-that-yeur 
- wishes will be carried Out as S-you specify, Ww 


- 
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BARBARA 
urgently needs 


a Postal Friend 


This 76 year old widow is a 
Christian, and ‘‘very poor, with 
chronic anaemia has no rela- 
tives’’ (writes the sister from the 
centre in Sri Lanka where the old 
lady is being helped). Barbara is 
in great need of food, and of 
medicaments — which the vol- 
untary centre lacks funds to buy 
in adequate quantity. 


Help the Aged enables people of 
goodwill to help people in tragic 
need by adopting a ‘‘gran’’. For 
only $10 a month, ensure that 
Barbara or someone like her gets 
adequate food and loving help in 
your name. Your postal friend- 
ship and help will mean so much 
to the gran you help. Someone 
old prays that you will send your 
first contribution today. 
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To: Help the Aged, Room PR1, 
88 Eglinton Avenue East, 
Toronto, Ontario, M4P 1C7 
Registered Charity 

No. 0450999-09-13. 

Please send me the photo and de- 
tails of a “‘gran’’ in great need. I 
would like to start helping right 
away and enclose my contribu- 
{ON Of Na eewterae sec cures et 
INA VE s ii a i RO oe 
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WE MAKE YOUR 
TRAVEL DREAMS COME TRUE 


HAWAII, ALASKA, YUKON, 
INSIDE PASSAGE CRUISE 
ATLANTIC CANADA 
A HAWAIIAN HOLIDAY 
— 16 DAYS IN PARADISE 
Romantic, enchanting, beautiful HAWAII! 
Visit the Hawaiian islands of Oahu (Waikiki- 
Honolulu); Maui — the Valley Isle, and Hawaii 
— the Orchid Isle. First class hotels. Several 
sight-seeing trips included. You'll tour each 
island in your own private air-conditioned mo- 
torcoach. Each departure is personally escort- 
ed by a competent Host who takes care of all 
details. Tour price from Toronto $849. U.S. 
Funds, tax included. Tour departures: Friday, 
February 9th and Friday, March 16th, 1979. 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS — ESCORTED 
(ALASKA-YUKON-INSIDE PASSAGE) 
AIR-MOTORCOACH-RAIL-CRUISE 
SERIES A 
Two 17-day fully escorted Midnight Sun Tours, 
originating Toronto, July 3rd, July 27th; Air Can- 
ada jet flight to Edmonton, “North to Alaska” 
by deluxe motorcoach via Alaska Highway visit- 
ing Peace River Country: Whitehorse and Daw- 
son City. Yukon; Fairbanks, the oil capital of 
Alaska. “Trail of 98” via White Pass and Yukon 
Railway, Whitehorse to Skagway. Discover a 
whole new world of travel pleasure aboard the 
Canadian Pacific's fabulous cruise ship the 
Princess Patricia on an eleven hundred mile 
inside Passage cruise. Skagway to Vancouver, 
B.C. Calls made at Juneau, Capital of Alaska: 
Tracy Arm, Prince Rupert and Alert Bay, B.C. 
Air Canada Vancouver to Toronto. Tour price 
from Toronto $1,774. Adjusted rates for resi- 
dents of Western Canada. 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS — ESCORTED 
(ALASKA-YUKON-INSIDE PASSAGE) 
SERIES B (SERIES A IN REVERSE) 
Two 17-day fully escorted Midnight Sun Tours, 
originating Toronto, July 9th, August 2nd, Air 
Canada jet flight to Vancouver. Discover a 
whole new world of travel pleasure aboard the 
Canadian Pacific's fabulous cruise ship the 
Princess Patricia on an eleven hundred mile 
inside Passage cruise Vancouver to Skagway, 
Alaska. Calls made at Ketchikan, Wrangell and 
Glacier Bay. “Trail of 98" via White Pass and 
Yukon Railway, Skagway to Whitehorse. De- 
luxe motorcoach to Dawson City, Yukon: Fair- 
banks, the oi! capital of Alaska and south via the 
Alaska Highway to Edmonton. Jet flight, Ed- 
monton to Toronto. Tour price from Toronto 
$1,774. Adjusted rates for residents of Western 
Canada. 
ALASKA-BRITISH COLUMBIA 
FLY-CRUISE-BUS-RAIL TOUR 
Enjoy a 13-day Autumn fly-cruise-rail-bus tour 
to Alaska, British Columbia. Inside Passage 
featuring an 8-day cruise on the C.P.’s palatial 
passenger ship 1.E.V. Princess Patricia. The 
scenery is up close and spectacular, all 2000 
miles of it. The ports of call are colourful, 
Ketchikan, Wrangell, Glacier Bay, Skagway, 
Juneau, Tracy Arm, Prince Rupert and Alert 
Bay. The food is delicious, the crew friendly 
and the entertainment interesting. Travel the 
Klondike ‘Trail of 98” on the White Pass and 
Yukon Railway. Skagway to Lake Bennett. Visit 
Vancouver and Victoria. Sightseeing tours in 
each city. Tour originates Toronto, Friday, 
September 28th. Personally escorted. Tour 
nee $1,298. Adjusted rates for residents of 
estern Canada. 
MARITIME AND GASPE 
AUTUMN COLOUR TOURS 
Enjoy a 16-day Autumn colour tour to the 
Maritime Provinces, Gaspe and Cape Breton 
returning through the states of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and New York. Enjoy 
the Gaspe Peninsula, Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick in one de- 
lightful tour which combines the quaint pic- 
turesque Gaspe with the old world charm of the 
Maritime Provinces. Visit Ottawa, Quebec 
City, Charlottetown, Halifax, Peggy’s Cove, 
Saint John and Niagara Falls. Tour originates 
Toronto by deluxe motorcoach on Sunday, 
September 16 and Sunday, September 23. 
Tour price $599. Additional travel arrange- 
ments can be made for residents of Western 
Canada to commence the tour in Toronto. 
For best service and complete information 
write or phone: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD., 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
137 Wellington St. W., 
Box 894, CHATHAM, Ontario, N7M 5L3 
Phone: Office: 519-354-1270 
Residence; 519-352-1467 


BERMUDA VACATION, near the beaches. Effi- 
ciency unit by the pool, twin beds, private bath and 
shower. Transportation from airport. ‘‘The Harris- 
ton,’’ Middle Road, Southampton West, Bermuda, 
8-07. 


1979 — Scandinavia, inc. three days in Lenin- 
grad, leaving July 16. 
— Spain, Portugal, Morocco, 16 days — 
August 16. 
— The People’s Republic of China, leav- 
ing in August. 


1980 — Moscow Olympics, leaving daily, 


July 11 to July 27, two and three week 
tours. 
— Oberammergau Passion Play — plus 


Germany, Austria, Venice and Yugo- 
slavia. Tours August 4th. Limited 
space. 


Host: Rev. John Griffen 


Write or phone for all information 
Christian Fellowship Tours 
Box 633, Niagara Falls, Ont. L2E 6V5 
(416) 356-8372 
Ont. Regn. No. 1252997 


GRAND TOUR OF EUROPE — Three glorious 
weeks in Amsterdam, Rhineland (including fa- 
mous Rhine Cruise), Heidelberg, Innsbruck, Lu- 
cerne, Florence, Venice, Rome, Paris, London, 
etc. All meals except six lunches, Flights, First 
Class Hotels, Luxury Coaches, expert multi-lin- 
gual Guides, Entrance Fees to Historic and Cultural 
Sites, etc. included. $1,798 (U.S.). Departure 
from Toronto July 31, 1979. 

For free colour brochures etc. write Rev. B.R. 
Moorhouse (Wholesale Tours International) 395 
Old Yonge St., Willowdale, Ont. M2P 2R6. 


NEW ITINERARY 
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A QUALITY — 31 DAY 
MANAGEMENT ESCORTED TOUR 


featuring superior hotels, included 
sightseeing, luggage handling, etc. 
Departures: 
November 3, 1979 
including Hawaii, Australia, Fiji, 


New Zealand, Tahiti, California 


For information and brochures 


Cooke’s Travel 
Worldwide Travel Specialists 
7 Talbot Street 
LEAMINGTON, ONT. N8H 1M3 
Telephone (519) 733-2391 


deaths 


BECK, MRS. W.H., 86, member of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Pictou, N.S., charter member, life 
member and secretary for 29 years of The Mac- 
Gregor W.M.S., Lyon’s Brook, Pictou Co., 
N.S., Nov. 9. 

COOKE, JOHN C., elder for 28 years of Zion 
Church, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 

CRUICKSHANK, G.M. (MAC), 79, elder for 40 
years of St. James Church, Sherbrooke, N.S., 
clerk of session for 13 years, Nov. 18. 

GRIMES, JOHN, long time elder of Riverdale 
Church, Toronto, Ont., and formerly of First 
Church, Port Colborne, Ont., for many years 
teacher and superintendent of church school. 
OctaliF 

KEELER, IONA, long time member of St. Paul’s 
Church, Victoria Harbour, Ont., church school 
teacher of long standing, member of the 
W.M.S., Nov. 26. 

MacLEAN, WILFRID, elder of long standing of 
Elmvale Presbyterian Church, Ont. 

McDONALD, MISS ANNA, member of St. Da- 
vid’s Church, Halifax, N.S., daughter of the late 
Rev. and Mrs. Malcolm McDonald, deaconess 
and former missionary of the W.M.S. (E.D.), 
Decw- 

McFARLANE, JOHN, 90, long time elder of Ap- 
pin Presbyterian Church, Ont., Dec. 1. 

PALMATEER, CHARLES WILLIAM, long time 
member of Glenview Church, Toronto, Ont., 
former organist and choir master and chairman 
of the board of managers, Nov. 29. 

SPENCER, CECIL OWEN, 68, elder of St. Col- 
umba Church, Hamilton, Ont., father of the 
Rev. Robert Spencer, director of the Crieff 
Hills Community Centre, Dec. 8. 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 


Florida: Month of March — Departs: 
March 10, Price $729. 10 Day Mid- 
March Break — Departs: March 16, 
Price $385. 14 Day — Departs: 
March 22, Price $445. 

California: 23 Day, including Salt 
Lake City — Departs: April9 & 
September 10, Price $799. 26 Day, 
New Orleans, Texas & Arizona: 
Departs: February 24 & October 13. 
West Coast: 23 Day — Departs: Ju- 
ly 1 and August 26. 

East Coast: 18 Day, including New- 
foundland — Departs: August 6. 

13 Day Maritime Colour Tour — 
Departs: September 21. 


All prices quoted above are 
each of two persons to a room. 
We travel with our group 
via our private motorcoaches. 


“The Franklin Smith Family” 
Franklin Tours Ltd., 
R.R. 3, Tweed, Ontario, KOK 3JO. 
Ph: 613-478-3622 
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Milne, Rev. J.W., Dorchester-South Nissouri 
charges, Ont., Dec. 13. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Dartmouth, Iona Church, N.S., Rev. D.L. Ma- 
whinney, P.O. Box 218, Lunenburg, BOJ 2C0. 

Elmsdale, St. Matthew’s Church, and Hardwood 
Lands, N.S., (a shared ministry with the United 
Church), Dr. A.O. MacLean, 2761 Robert Mur- 
phy Dr., Halifax, B3L 3T3. 

Kensington charge, P.E.I., Rev. Robert Fourney, 
P.O. Box 1614, Summerside, CIN 2V5. 

Hopewell charge,.N.S., Rev. E.F. Dewar, R.R. 2, 
New Glasgow, B2H 5CS. 

Murray Harbour charge, P.E.I., Rev. Allison J. 
Ramsay, P.O. Box 715, Montague, COA 1RO. 

Newcastle-Millerton-Derby charges, N.B., Rev. 
E.R. Hawkes, 550 Princess Drive, Bathurst, 
E2A 2R3. 

St. Andrews, Greenock Church, and Pennfield, 
The Kirk, N.B., Rev. John Humphreys, 46 
Woodhaven Drive, Saint John, E2K 4K4. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Cardinal, St. Andrew’s and St. James Church, 
Ont., Rev. C.H. Maclean, Box 537, Iroquois, 
KOE 1KO. 

Maxville, St. Andrew’s Church, and St. Elmo, 
Ont., (one preaching charge), Rev. J. Forbes, 
Box 73, Dalkeith, KOB 1E0. 

Montreal Chinese Church, Que., Rev. A. Ross 
Mackay, 1575 Beaudet St., St. Laurent, H4L 
2K1. 

Montreal, Cote Des Neiges, Que., Rev. D.G. Neil, 
Knox Crescent and Kensington Church, Notre 
Dame de Grace, Montreal, H4B 1K3. 

Montreal West Church, Que., Rev. Dr. R. Stuart 
Johnston, 124 Linwood Cres., Town of Mount 
Royal, Montreal, H3P 1J2. 

Perth, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. L.E. Siverns, Box 
1149, Deep River, KOJ 1P0. 

_ Richmond and Stittsville, Ont., Rev. W.I. McEI- 

wain, 52 Qualicum St., Ottawa, K2H 7H4. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Bolton and Nashville, Ont., Rev. James Suther- 
land, 3801 Woodruff Cresc., Mississauga, L4T 
1T8. 

Boston and Omagh, Ont., Rev. T.J. Lewis, 245 
Garnet St., Milton, LOT 1E9. 


ABSTAINERS’ @) 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


represented by 


STAN L. GRAHAM 


INSURANCE AGENCY 
755-5219—755-5210 
CHURCH, HOME, AUTO & LIFE 
1711 Victoria Park Ave., 
Scarborough, Ont. MIR 1R7 
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Duntroon, St. Paul’s, Nottawa and West Notta- 
wasaga, Ont., Rev. M.D. Summers, 118 Steel 
Street, Barrie, L4M 2G2. 

Guelph, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Wallace 
Little, 125 Avondale Rd., Cambridge, N3C 
2ES. 

Grand Valley, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Willis A. 
Young, Box 276, Orangeville, LOW 1K3. 

Harriston, Knox-Calvin, Ont., Rev. Ed Dowdles, 
Box 652, Palmerston, NOG 2P0. 

Hillsburgh, St. Andrew’s, and Price’s Corners, 
Bethel Church, Ont., Rev. Ian MacPherson, 
Box 58, Norval, LOP 1KO. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
J.J. Urquhart, Box 737, Englehart, POJ 1HO. 

Leaskdale, St. Paul’s, Ont., Dr. G-H. Moore, Box 
316, Uxbridge, LOC 1KO. 

Oshawa, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. DeC. H. Rayner, 
153 Ridley Blvd., Toronto, MSM 3M3. 

Parry Sound, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
W.A. Fraser, 879 Westmount Ave., Sudbury, 
P3A 1C3. 

Peterborough, St. Giles, and Keene, Knox, Ont., 
Rev. J.W. Hutchison, 1285 Arcadia Court, Pe- 
terborough, K9H 6P6. 

Toronto, Patterson Church, Ont., Rev. H. Russell, 
250 Dunn Ave., Toronto, M6K 2R9. 

Toronto, Rosedale Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. R.P. 
Carter, 4156 Sheppard Ave. E., Agincourt, 
MIS 1T3. 

Warkworth and Hastings, Ont., Rev. J.A. Neilson, 
15 Flora St., Norwood, KOL 2V0. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Glencoe and St. John’s Church, Wardsville, Ont., 
Rev. C.W. Middleton, R.R. 2, Mt. Brydges, 
NOL 1 WO. 

Hanover, St. Andrew’s, Ayton, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. Donald G. Kemble, Box 1632, 
Walkerton, NOG 2V0. 

London, Knollwood Park & St. Lawrence, Ont., 
Rev. J.M. Pollock, 610 Hamilton Rd., London, 
N5Z 1S9. 

Paris Presbyterian Church, Paris, Ont., Rev. N.E. 
Ted Thompson, Greenbrier Presbyterian 
Church, 52 Forsythe Ave., Brantford, N3R 3L7. 


(continued on next page) 


memorial windows 
designed and fabricated by 
Russell C. Goodman 
3846 Ellesmere Rd. _@/2hhone 282-8979 
West Hill, Ontario MiC - 1J1 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
since STAINED GLASS 1856 


Robert MeCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVE., TORONTO, ONT. M8Z 224 


Memorial Windows | 
Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto M5A 2Z1 
364-8276 


[Stained 
, Glass 


BULLAS GLASS Lop. 
15 JOSEPH ST. KITCHENER, ONTARIO 


HASTINGS GLASS HOUSE 


Memorial Stained Glass Windows 
Restorations — New Frames 
Storms — Installations 


Donald Scott 
P.O. Box 803 
Tweed, Ont. 
KOK 3JO. 
613-478-2114 


|) STAINED’ GLASS ME 
“ “WINDOWS 
244 DUKE STREET WEST 
SAINT JOHN, N. B. 


PHONE 672-6445 - 657:2289 
PAUL BLANEY, N.D.D., A.M.G.P. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
e Traditional, and modern e Designs 
e Repairs e Releading 
e NewFrames e Installers 
Artists and Craftsmen in STAINED GLASS 
WESTMACOTT ART GLASS STUDIO 


2110 Main St.,.Wpg.,R2V 2C2Ph.: 338-9393 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE 
FREE 1979 SEED & GARDEN BOOK 


Canada’s favorite Seed and Garden Book—yours for the asking; 180 pages; hundreds of illustrations 


catalog. 


(316 in full color); loaded with helpful gardening information; complete listings of seeds best suited to 
Canadian climate: 12 new All-America Selections Award Winners, succulent corns, Gourmet 
vegetables, luscious tomatoes, tender beans, colorful asters, marigolds, zinnias, gladiolus, etc., plus 
many new exclusive varieties, accomplishments of the scientists’ skill and plant breeders’ art, and 
services of a long-established organization continuously devoted to interests of Canadian gardeners. 
There is also a complete section of garden aids and accessories. Mail coupon today. 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE, GEORGETOWN, ONT. L7G 4A2 
If you ordered from us in 1978, you will automatically receive our 1979 
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CHURCH ORGAN 
WORKSHOP 


Saturday 
March 10, 1979 
10:00 a.m. - 2:00 p.m. 


A variety of seminars will 
include: 

Methods and styles of 
accompaniment for congrega- 
tional and choir singing, 

Concertizing, and incidental 
music, 

Use of all church music from 
strict liturgical to evangelical. 
This is designed to be of benefit 
for everyone from beginner to 
advanced. 

Guest Musicians will 
contribute greatly to all seminars. 


Registration Costs: 
$3.00 per person, groups of 4 
or more only $10.00 


Write or Phone: 


Baldwin Studios 
5192 Yonge Street, 
Willowdale, Ont., M2N 5P6. 
(416) 223-1801 


KOPPEJAN 
PIPEORGANS 


New organs, restoration, maintenance 
~~ and tuning, serving Western Canada. 
» 48223 Yale Rd.E.;, CHILLIWACK, B.C., 

; ‘V2P.6H4, Tel. (604) 792-1623 


eee eces ees esa secee sense eeees eee eee eee 


KAWAI AND LESAGE PIANOS, quality instru- 
ments and service at The Piano Store, 1659 Weston 
Rd., Toronto, M9N 1V2, (416) 241-1809. Dis- 
count to churches. Proprietor — Bob Mackie. 


- lew ongans 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for junior 
& senior choirs, organ books and solos, vocal 
solos. Write for music on approval. Two Church 
Organists on our staff. HYSEN MUSIC LIMITED, 
146 Dundas Street, London, Ontario, Canada, 
N6A 1G1. 


Classic Organ Co, 


Custom electronic organs for church & 
home. Authentic pipe organ tone & 
ensemble. Write for Brochure. 

300 Don Park Road, Unit 12, 
Markham, Ontario, L3R 1C3. 
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(continued from previous page, 


Sarnia, Paterson Memorial Church, Ont., Rev. 
Dennis Clarke, 254 North Brock St., Sarnia, 
N7T 5Z6. 

Wallaceburg, Knox Church, Ont., 
Box 883, Chatham, N7M 5L3. 

Windsor, Riverside Church, Ont., Rev. J.E. Rid- 
dell, 939 Victoria Ave., Windsor, N9A 4N5. 


Rev. R. Rahn, 


Synod of Manitoba 

Brandon, St. Andrew’s Church, Man., Rev. Peter 
D. Ruddell, 339 - 12th St., Brandon, R7A 4M3. 

Kenora, First Church, Ont., Rev. J.R. Wyber, 
1284 Valley Drive, Kenora, PON 2W9. 

Thompson, Man., Rev. M.S. McLean, 43 Tulane 
Bay, Winnipeg, R3T 2T8. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Buffalo Narrows-Doré Lake (Northwest Territorial 
Mission), Rev. Dr. D.T. Evans, 325 Fifth Ave. 
N., No. 62, Saskatoon, Sask., S7K 2P6. 


Synod of Alberta 


Calgary, Calvin Hungarian, Alta., Rev. George 


Teles, 1014 - 10th Ave. N., Lethbridge, T1H 
1V8. 

Edmonton, Dayspring Church, Alta., Rev. Louis 
deGroot, Apt. 11, 11832 - 88th St., Edmonton, 
TSB 3R8. 


Millwood (extension charge), Edmonton, Alta., 
Rev. John C. Carr, c/o the Pastoral Institute of 
Edmonton, 11112 - 109th Ave., Edmonton, 
TSH 1El. 


Synod of British Columbia 
Kelowna, St. David’s Church, B.C., Rev. G.N. 
Peters, Box 532, Kamloops, V2C 5L2. 


DEACONESS VACANCIES 

Deaconess for Central Church, Vancouver, B.C. 
for Christian education and outreach. 

Deaconess for team ministry. Rexdale Presbyter- 
ian Senior Citizens’ Corporation, Toronto, Ont. 

Information for the above positions available from 
the Board of Ministry, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Presbytery of Cape Breton, deaconess for Chris- 
tian education. 

Deaconess to serve at Flora House, Winnipeg, to 
work mainly in children’s group work. 

Tyndale, St. George’s, Montreal: a staff person, 
not necessarily a deaconess, to work in a bi- 
lingual community with Anglican and Presby- 
terian co-directors as a programme animator, 
Christian education resource person, and com- 
munity liaison worker. 

Job descriptions for the above positions available 
from the Board of World Mission, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Chinese Presbyterian Church, Montreal: deaconess 
to develop youth work and Christian education, 
must be fluent in both Chinese and English. For 
information write to Dr. David Lee, Montreal 
Chinese Presbyterian Church, 5560 Hutchison 
St., Outremont, Que., H2V 4B6. 

New Westminster, B.C., deaconess or youth min- 
ister to work in three church ‘‘cluster’’ situa- 
tion. For information, write: Rev. Kenneth 
Wheaton, 340 - Sth St., New Westminster, B.C. 
V3L 2X4. 


W.M.S. (W.D.) STAFF OPENINGS 

Area educational consultants are required for 
field work in mission and Christian education. 

Secretary for children’s and teenage work — a 
position for a person with particular interest in pro- 
gramming for children’s and teenage groups. 

Job descriptions for the above positions are 
available from Women’s Missionary Society 
(W.D.), 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 
ie 


The Presbyterian Pension Board supports retired 
ministers and ministers’ widows from bequests 
and gifts of generous benefactors. For further 
information write: 


The Pension Board 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ont., M3C 137 


‘‘RECIPES FOR FOODS from the Bible and bibli- 
cal times. $2.00 plus 25¢ mailing charge. Write: 
Holy Land Recipes, Dept. F, Box 32292, Wash- 
ington, DC 20007.” 


POSITION FOR ASSISTANT DIRECTOR for 
Continuing Education in the Toronto School of 
Theology is open as of July Ist, 1979. Persons 
interested may apply for a job description to the 
Chairman of the Search Committee, Toronto 
School of Theology, 4 St. Thomas Street, Toronto, 
MSS 2B8. Include a personal résumé with your in- 


quiry. 


WANTED: General Secretary for Student Christian 
Movement of Canada 
Position entails: 
— development and support work with local 
SCM units 
— planning and organizing yearly national 
events 
— fund raising and interpreting work with 
Churches and Senior Friends. 
Position requires: 
— Christian commitment 
— ability to articulate relationship of Christian 
faith to struggles for social justice. 
The position is full-time, for a three year term, 
based in Toronto, and begins June 1, 1979. Salary: 
$9,000 range. 


For further information contact: SCM of Canada, 
736 Bathurst St., Toronto, Ontario, M5S 2R4. 
(416) 534-1352. 


APPLICATIONS for COOK, PROGRAM 
STAFF AND COUNSELLORS are now being re- 
ceived for GLEN MHOR CAMP for 1979. Please 
direct enquiries to Glen Mhor Camp Leadership 
Committee, c/o G.L. Myers, 925 Bayly Street, 
No.6, Pickering, Ontario, L1W 1L4. 


WANTED: Food Service Director (Chef) for year 
round camp ministry. Responsible for all aspects of 
food services. Reply to Business Manager, Camp 
Homewood, Box 40, Heriot Bay, B.C., VOP 1 HO. 


WANTED: Year Round Camp Program Director 
with sufficient experience and training in Christian 
camping. Reply to Mr. Tom McRae, Chairman, 
Camp Homewood Board of Directors, | 180 High- 
rock Place, Victoria, B.C., V9A 4V9. 


ORGANIST-CHOIR DIRECTOR required for 3- 
manual Casavant Pipe Organ. Opportunity for 
private teaching. Submit résumé with qualifica- 
tions and salary expected to Music Committee, 
High Park-Alhambra United Church, 260 High 
Park Ave., Toronto, Ontario, M6P 2S6. 


TUNING AND SERVICE 
416-634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 
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BURLINGTON, ONT. 
L7T 3P1 
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The Heart 
of the Matter 


“This people honoureth me with their lips, but their heart is 
far from me” (Mark 7:6, KJV). 


YOU WOULD HAVE KNOWN before you started reading that 
this is an article intended to spark some interest in that bodily 
organ considered so vital to our health and strength. You might 
also have sspected, advertising having played on the theme for 
several weeks, that the writer’s intention is to further explore the 
seasonal interest for the sentiment of “‘love’’ that Valentines 
show. 

The variety of ways in which ‘‘the heart’’ enters into 
everyday speech is shown by the ways in which we use the word 
as illustrated by a common dictionary: smoker's heart, lose 
heart, have a (no) heart, at heart, with all one’s heart, etc. 
These are just a few of the ways in which we may refer to this 
bodily organ. 

On the heart, the Bible is even more fruitful in its references, 
and as for ‘‘love’’, Young’s Analytical Concordance contains 
no less than eight separate columns of references to places 
where the writers used the word. We might note with surprise 
that more than six of these columns are to references in the Old 
Testament. 

A Bible dictionary tells us more. The “‘heart’’ may be thought 
of in its physiological, intellectual or emotional role. Plato 
believed, some three hundred years before Jesus Christ came, 
that the heart was the location of the soul and the ruler of 
intelligence and emotion. Egyptians considered that the integ- 
rity of one’s heart was essential to one’s chances for immortali- 
ty. Even the Old Testament suggested that a new heart was vital 
for a new person (I Samuel 10:9), and the prophets spoke of new 
covenants as being written upon the heart (Jeremiah 31:31-34, 
etc): 

Jesus spoke of the heart as we might speak of our minds, and 
asked one group of listeners (Mark 2:8), ‘‘Why reason these 
things in your hearts?’’ He spoke of evil originating in the heart 
(Matthew 15:18), of God’s awareness of this (Luke 16:15), and 
of the ability to forgive from the heart (Matthew 18:36). He 


' thought that human hearts might be troubled (John 14:1), could 


display humility (Matthew 11:29), and were the focal point of 
motivation (Matthew 6:21). In the words quoted at the head of 
this article, he spoke of the heart as the seat of sincerity. 

As a biological organ and part of our anatomy the heart may, 
and often does, become sick. Emotionally, hearts may rejoice 
like Peter’s (Acts 2:26) or become heavy like Paul’s (Romans 
9:2). Hearts of people who believe in the resurrected Jesus 


’ Christ (Romans 10:9) and in which he is able to dwell by faith 
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(Ephesians 3:17), may even make melody to the Lord (Ephes- 
ians 5:19). In the fullness of time when God's plan for our world 
is consummated, he will put it into our hearts, we are told, 
(Revelation 17:17), to fulfil his will. 

There is obviously much more to this subject than just the 
exchange of Valentines and assuring one another that we care. 
In days when affection is as quick to change as the direction of 
the wind and proof is required of devotion more permanent even 
than a wedding band, we scramble around looking for some- 
thing that will last. 

Seven hundred years ago, scientist and philosopher Roger 
Bacon said, ‘*I will conduct my experiments on the magnetic 
forces of the lodestone at the selfsame shrine where my 
fellow-scientist, St. Francis, performed his experiment on the 
magnetic forces of love’’. Even a written contract is no 
guarantee today that what is loved now will still be considered 
lovely in another fifty years, or less. Jesus simply asks for some 
indication that will prove that what we say is so. One is 
reminded of Abbé Quoist, his Prayers for Life, and the words, 

““To love is to commune, and to commune one must 
forget oneself for another, 

One must die to self completely for another. 

Loving hurts, you know, son, 

For since the Fall, listen carefully, son — to love is to 

crucify self for another.”’ 

Jesus quoted Isaiah in saying that he saw something less than 
this passing for devotion among God’s people. **This people 
honoureth me with their lips, but their heart is far from me.”’ 


Prayer 


Eternal God, whose very creation of our world and of us humans 
revealed something of the greatness of your love, receive our 
humble thanks for a world you were pleased, in beginning, to 
call ‘‘good’’. We remember the extent of your affection shown 
in sending Jesus Christ for the salvation of our rebellious spirits. 
Hear our prayer that your love may become the pattern for our 
own. Help us not only to lift up our hearts in your praise, but to 
honour you by the service they gladly and sincerely offer. We 
pray in the Name of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


by D. Glenn Campbell 
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Inter Church Aid 


little 
people 
and 

big 
change: 


Photo credit: E. Forrester 


What do you think the future holds for this young Ghanaian woman and her small sister? 
Their village has been demolished to make way for a large hydro electric dam. They must resettle 
elsewhere. 


Will this large project help those who are displaced? Perhaps. Were the villagers involved in 
the project planning? Perhaps. 


Some development projects can give direct help to these young women and others like them. 


Small scale efforts planned and operated by individuals and communities can make beneficial 
change happen. 


Support small self-help development projects through 


The Committee on Inter Church Aid 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7. 
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the colleges 


The Presbyterian College, 
3495 University Street, 
Montreal, Que., H3A 2A8. 


Enrolment (1978-1979): 35 


Faculty — 2 (The Principal and the Director of Studies, 
employed and paid by the church: the remainder of the faculty 
are in the faculty of Religious Studies, McGill University.) 


Cost to the Church (1977): 

$76,280 in direct grants 

$16,144 in deficits 

(Direct grants are made through the General Assembly’s Bud- 
get. The deficits, however, must be covered at some future date 
and therefore can be interpreted as a cost to the Church. It should 
be noted, however, that some of the funds from which Knox and 
P.C. make up their deficits come from outside the church, via 
donations and endowments. Figures supplied by the Comp- 
troller.) 


Dr. William Klempa was interviewed in his office, with 
books on one wall, a print-portrait of John Calvin (an old Record 
cover) on another, and through the windows on his right, 
University Avenue with its bustle of students coming and going 
through the east gates of McGill University and ambulances 
and taxis running up to Royal Victoria Hospital at the top of the 
hill. 

He is the most recent, by approximately one month, of the 
Principals installed in our colleges, his installation service 
taking place on 9th November, 1978 in the Church of St. 
Andrew and St. Paul in Montreal. Up to the time of his appoint- 
ment by the 104th General Assembly, he had served in the pas- 
torate, most recently at Rosedale Church in Toronto. 

When questioned as to the ability of our relatively small 
denomination to support three colleges, he was optimistic and 
positive. He felt that there was a strong need to offer a choice to 
Our potential ministers and church workers and that there would 
be a danger in having one college in that the theological stamp 
given to our ministry would be too uniform. Moreover, regional 
desires and differences would be better served by more than one 
college. For the latter reason especially he supports the idea of 
our church recognizing the Vancouver School of Theology as an 
institution wherein Presbyterians could be trained for ministry. 

This led naturally to the question posed last Assembly in an 
overture from the Synod of the Atlantic Provinces. Why not 
move The Presbyterian College to Halifax, N.S., or to some 
place within that Synod’s bounds? 

Dr. Klempa felt that such a move would “‘be a mistake at this 
point, given the whole political, socio-economic situation in the 
country and in Quebec’’. He went on, *‘We are very much 
needed here. The cutting edge is here in terms of opportunity to 
meet theologically the questions raised by times of great social 
change. One might ask to what extent is this opportunity being 
met, but it is here’’. 

When asked what was distinctive about The Presbyterian 
College, why a student might consider coming to **P.C.’} he 
pointed to the programme of studies there wherein two years are 
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given to academic theology with the third year being a ‘‘pro- 
fessional year’’ wherein students are given supervised pastoral 
education and ‘‘an opportunity to reflect theologically on their 
stance toward ministry’’. Secondly, was the city itself. He has 
found Montreal to be ‘‘a fascinating city in which to live’’ with 
bi-lingual and bi-cultural aspects that serve as an antidote to a 
too narrow cultural image of the church. Here the church had to 
be thought of as Canadian, and not simply as Scots,Irish or 
Anglo-Saxon. He felt that there exists a ministry to the many 
French-speaking people who have no strong church affiliation 
now. *‘The Reformed witness is certainly needed if we follow 
Reformation theology along Calvin’s line and apply it to all 
aspects of life in Quebec to-day.’’ Dr. Klempa pointed out that a 
‘good number’’ of students are or are becoming bi-lingual 
through studying at P.C. One such, Henry Hildebrandt, chose to 
live with a French-speaking family rather than in residence. 

When questioned about the frustrations of being Principal, 
Dr. Klempa couldn’t think of any off hand, admitting that ‘‘It’s 
probably because I don’t know the situation yet’’. On further 
reflection, he felt that The Presbyterian College needed more 
publicity and deserved more attention within our church. 
**Many think that there is only one college for our church’’. The 
long-running continuing education programme has helped bring 
P.C. more to the national consciousness of our church, but Dr. 
Klempa felt that more of our ministers should be taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunities available each year. When asked 
what he thought of lay schools of theology, Dr. Klempa said that 
they were really important and that much more needed to be 
done in that whole area. 

As for the distinctively ‘‘Presbyterian’’ flavour and witness 
being lost in an arrangement such as P.C. has with the facul- 
ty of religious studies at McGill, Dr. Klempa said that, if 
anything, the Presbyterians were very well represented, both 
through the calibre of the Presbyterians on faculty and through 
the active leadership of Presbyterian students. The ecumenical 
faculty at McGill embodied the best of many traditions, and not 
only do the students study together, they worship together, even 
in the celebration of the Eucharist, a distinct advantage over 
other co-operative arrangements, such as the Toronto School of 
Theology, where the students study together, but except for 
special occasions, worship separately in their respective 
chapels. 


JRD 


Dr. William Kelmpa, Principal of The Presbyterian College. 
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the colleges 


Knox College, 

59 St. George Street, Toronto, Ontario, M5S 2E6. 
Faculty — 5 (including the Principal: one vacancy — New 
Testament) 

Enrolment (1978-1979): 120 

— 92 in the M. Div. programme, 28 in advanced degree work. 
Cost to the Church (1977): 

$188,190 in direct grants 

$ 34,720 in deficits 

(Direct grants are made through the General Assembly Budget. 
The deficits, however, must be covered at some future date and 
therefore can be interpreted as a cost to the Church. It should be 
noted, however, that some of the funds from which Knox and 
P.C. make up their deficits come from outside the church, via 
donations and endowments. Figures supplied by the Comp- 
troller.) 


Dr. Charles Hay was installed as Principal of Knox College at 
a service conducted by the Presbytery of East Toronto in Con- 
vocation Hall of the University of Toronto on September 27, 
1978. Prior to his appointment by the 104th General Assembly, 
he had spent 15 years in the pastorate and had taught at The 
Presbyterian College in Montreal and served on the faculty of 
Knox. 

The interview took place in his office at Knox College, a 
long, low-ceilinged room, redolent of time and tradition with 
windows overlooking the winter peace of the Knox College 
quadrangle. A desk and a long wooden table, set at right angles 
to each other, served as a vivid symbol of the division of labour 
necessary in a Principal’s life: on the desk lay evidence of his 
academic work, on the table papers and books dealing with his 
role as administrator. 

Commenting on the need for more than one theological 
college within our denomination, he felt that at one time, Knox 
and The Presbyterian College functioned in virtually identical 
ways, working to produce ministers with an almost identical 
programme and both of them “‘in isolation from the outside 
academic community’’. Now, however, we have two quite 
different approaches, a clear alternative, fulfilling, he felt, a 
desirable function of providing a real choice. The differences, 
as Dr. Hay sees them, are two-fold. First, P.C. functions 
through a faculty of religious studies at McGill. The first two 
years of their programme are strictly academic and determined 
by the university. The third and professional year concentrates 
wholly on the professional dimensions of ministry. Knox, on 
the other hand,has a more traditional seminary type of approach, 
with all three years integrating the academic and professional or 
pastoral aspects of ministry. With such a structure Knox was, he 
felt, more in line with the norm established by most schools in 
the continent-wide Association of Theological Schools. The 
situation at McGill was, he went on, no doubt affected by the 
political situation that mitigated against McGill being involved 
directly in the training of ministers for any one church. 
Secondly, and subsequently, he felt that Knox thereby could 
maintain a greater control of its programme, pointing to the fact 
that, barring vacancies or sabbaticals on staff, the students 
spend their entire first year taking courses within Knox. 

As to why a student might choose Knox, he pointed again to 
the integrated model of theological education and to the fact 
that, in his opinion, *‘there are simply no other places in Canada 
that offer the theological and professional resources that are 
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found here. The Toronto School of Theology, of which Knox is 
a part, has 90 faculty and 900 students. The library resources are 
second to none. No consortium in North America has gone as far 
as the Toronto School of Theology in integrating resources and 
in making them available to students. And yet while these major 
resources are available, the student also has the advantage of a 
small college and a strong Presbyterian presence.’ Insofar as 
the dangers of losing one’s denominational identity in such a 
large co-operative body, Dr. Hay had this to say: *“‘One can only 
appreciate one’s own tradition in conversation with those from 
others’’. 

When asked about the proposal concerning the recognition of 
the Vancouver School of Theology as a training ground for our 
ministry, Dr. Hay confessed to mixed feelings. Pointing to the 
very limited financial resources of our church he wondered if it 
was wise to spread them even more thinly. As to our proposed 
entry in that west-coast school not costing us as a church, he is 
sceptical. He felt that we would have to contribute financially or 
we would have no real say in its operation. 

The Principal of Knox College confesses to some frustra- 
tions. **The church’’, he feels, ‘“sometimes seeks to exercise its 
authority over the colleges in inappropriate ways — from a dis- 
tance’’. Though not anxious to press the analogy, at least 
without knowing more about the model, he likes to think of the 
colleges functioning much as *‘crown corporations’’ within the 
church. Another source of frustration is the shortage of staff 
with which Knox has had to work. Their nurnber fell as low as 
three one year, and without the help of the Toronto School of 
Theology they could hardly have functioned. At present they are 
still short of personnel, with five teachers, including the Princi- 
pal. This in the face of the fact that enrolment has doubled since 
1968. Though not precisely a frustration, he expressed the wish 
that congregations do more to assist the young men and women 
from their midst who offer themselves as candidates for church 
work. 

Fully approving of the continuing education programmes at 
P.C. and at Ewart, Dr. Hay pointed out that the continuing 
education programme at Knox is largely done through the 
Toronto School of Theology, thereby “trying to avoid direct 
competition’’ with our other two colleges. A *‘scholar in resi- 
dence’’ programme is under way, wherein ministers, after 
doing some guided preparatory work and reading, live in Knox 
for ten days and engage in “‘structured conversation’’ with one 
of the staff. 


JRD 


Dr. Charles Hay, 
Principal of 
Knox College. 


DUNGENT & 
DERTINENT 


No to the 
Ordained Diaconate! 


by 
Hector M. MacRury, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


The substance of this statement was 
first delivered on the floor at a regular 
meeting of the Presbytery of East Toron- 
to. Though it takes the opposing view 
from January’s article by the Rev. Leslie 
Files, it is not presented here as a point- 
by-point rejoinder. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT was original- 
ly written in Greek, and accordingly 
several terms in use among Christians are 
Greek words only slightly anglicised. 
Among these are the terms ‘Apostles, 
Presbyters, Bishops, Deacons’’. Our 
Presbyterian Church takes its name from 
the word ‘‘Presbyter’’, constantly trans- 
lated ‘*Elder’’ in our Bible, and corres- 
ponding to the word alderman in civic 
government. The name indicates that our 
church is ruled by presbyters or elders. In 
the local congregation these elders con- 
stitute “‘the session’ to which all groups 
in the congregation are ultimately sub- 
ject. Representatives from each session 
in a district form the Presbytery to which 
all the congregations are subject, and in 
the General Assembly of our church all 
of the presbyteries are represented and 
are subject to its rule and authority. 

The elders are recognized as equals, 
but scripture itself distinguishes between 
elders who merely rule, and elders who 
teach as well as rule. In the course of time 
this distinction was emphasized, as el- 


ders who taught received training for the 
ministry, devoted themselves fully to it, 
and accordingly were officially ordained 
to it and came to be called ministers. In 
scripture elders were also called Bish- 
ops, a word meaning “‘overseers’’, indi- 
cating that they were entrusted with the 
oversight of the various congregations. 
Each congregation had several bishops 
of this kind as, e.g., the congregations at 
Philippi and Ephesus. 

But linked with these congregational 
bishops we find persons who are called 
deacons (i.e. servants). The origin of this 
office, it is believed, is found in Acts, 
chapter VI. Up till then the church was 
governed by the apostles, (i.e. “sent 
ones’’), to the number of twelve — cor- 
responding to the twelve tribes of Israel. 
Their office was a very special and per- 
sonal one and could not be transmitted to 
others. But these apostles also called 
themselves elders and ministers, and in 
their lifetime elders were associated with 
them in the government of the church. 
However, with the growth of the church, 
the twelve found it necessary to shed 
some of their responsibilities, such as 
looking after the material needs of the 
church’s members. Accordingly they in- 
vited the people to choose seven for this 
job who were then officially appointed 
by the apostles. These were persons of 
the highest spiritual quality. But what- 
ever their personal gifts, their job was 
related specifically to material things — 
‘‘The Service of Tables’’ as distinct from 


“The Ministry of the Word’’. As this 
work was originally done by the apos- 
tles, it would not require all their time 
and energy. So Stephen appears as a 
mighty defender of the faith and Philip as 
a zealous evangelist. The pattern of the 
church at Jerusalem was later followed in 
other lands and locales. In each case the 
congregation was governed by duly elec- 
ted elders or presbyters. Associated with 
these, however, were the deacons whose 
responsibilities had to do with material 
things. 

At the time of the Reformation an at- 
tempt was made to return to the faith and 
practice of the apostolic church as de- 
scribed in the New Testament. The rule 
of presbyters was restored, and alongside 
the ruling elders, who made up the ses- 
sion, deacons were appointed and form- 
ed the Deacons’ Court. Much later, here 
in Canada and elsewhere, the Deacons’ 
Court for some reason was replaced by 
“The Board of Managers’’ (See the 
Book of Forms). Still later, women were 
trained and appointed as Deaconesses for 
full time service in the church. These 
were quite distinct both from the elders 
and from the deacons. 

It is now proposed to make yet another 
change by which duly trained deacones- 
ses and their male counterparts shall be 
given a “‘higher’’ status, become mem- 
bers of presbytery (and of the session), 
and form an ‘‘ordained’’ diaconate. In 
order to gain acceptance for this change it 
is described, quite unconvincingly, as 
being the revival and re-establishment of 
the New Testament diaconate. On the 
contrary, the scriptural distinction be- 
tween the two offices will disappear and 
confusion will result. The role of elder 
will be downgraded, particularly that of 
the teaching elder (pastor) to whose care 
the standards of our church are entrusted 
by Christ in a special degree of respon- 
sibility (See the preamble to the Ordina- 
tion service). This possibility is all the 
more to be dreaded when it is realized 
that the apostles appointed the first dea- 
cons so that they themselves might be 
free to give themselves to their proper 
work, “‘The Ministry of The Word’’. 
Other forms of full-time Christian ser- 
vice are already open to deaconesses and 
others within our church. 


MR. MacRURY is the minister at Cooke’s Church 
in Toronto, Ontario. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


More on The 
‘“‘Lesson’ of Jonesville 


by 
John Congram, 
Don Mills, Ontario. 


AS THE EVENTS IN Jonesville, Guy- 
ana, unfolded before Christmas, all of us 
were shocked, and some religious folk 
were worried. Worried about the pos- 
sible negative effects such events would 
have on religion in general and the 
church in particular. The sceptics would 
be made more sceptical, they feared. 
These tragic events may possibly have 
one positive benefit, if they make Chris- 
tians more sceptical. It is easy to fall into 
a so-called liberal, tolerant position, that 
says if it is religious, it must have good in 
it. Surely these events will cause us to 
question such easy judgments as, *‘One 
religion is just as good as another’’, 
**Religion is a private, individual mat- 
ter’, ‘‘We are really all on the same road 
anyway’, or “It doesn’t really matter 
what you believe as long as you are sin- 
cere’’. If we can say nothing else for the 
residents of Jonesville, they were sin- 
cere! Jonesville reminds us that we must 
have a commitment to truth that in- 
cludes, but goes beyond, sincerity. 
These events further call into question 
much of religion today even when it is 
*““successful’’, and presumably meeting 
human needs. It is not good enough to 
assume that because it “‘works’’, it is 
therefore true, nor is there any guarantee 


(continued on pg. 23) 
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Bowauuphius 


Dr. Jones, the dentist-turned-theologian, invited me to his place the other 
night. He has given up on T.V. religious clubs. 

‘They were too expensive,”’ he said. ‘When I was getting my religion in this 
form, I pledged to send one dollar every time they asked for money. I was 
almost bankrupt after one week!’ 

“But I’ve got great news,’’ Dr. Jones went on, ‘‘I’ve founded my own 
church. That's the only way I can be truly satisfied and can experience the 
purity of doctrine to which I have become accustomed.”’ 

“How many members do you have?’’ I asked. 

“We had about thirty to begin with. Fortunately I discovered there were 
quite a few incipient Pharisees among them and I had to kick most of them out. 
Our membership is down to seven.”’ 

“What form of church government do you have?’’ I asked. 

‘Oh, it’s all very informal. There is no point in having a complicated kind of 
structure. Besides, we don’t want any popish high-church forms. We simply 
discuss things together and then! swm things up and make the decisions. Those 
who don’t agree get out.”’ 

‘‘T do all the preaching’’, continued Dr. Jones. ‘‘I am the world’s leading 
expert on the heresies of all the famous twentieth century theologians’’. One 
could detect a faint glimmer of pride in his eyes as he continued. ‘‘These fellows 
are pretty slippery, but they can’t put anything over on me’’. (Dr. Jones 
believed in the ‘‘adversary method’’ of doing theology.) 

He pointed to his bookshelves. Sure enough, there were works by Tillich, 
Barth, Niebuhr and many others! 

‘‘T enter into dialogue with these heretics’’, said Dr. Jones, ‘‘by writing my 
comments in the margin.” 

He flipped open a copy of Tillich’s Systematic Theology. Next to a particu- 
larly profound paragraph, Dr. Jones had inscribed his own trenchant reply: 

“Your mother wears army boots!”’ 
After this sentence, Dr. Jones had placed eight additional exclamation marks 
for emphasis! Further exploration of his library produced other forthright 
rebuttals such as: 

“Your father’s mustache!” 

“So's your old man!”’ 

(And beside one paragraph in Barth's Dogmatics he had placed a simple: 

“IN Gua” 5) 

“From the nature of your marginal comments, I can imagine what your 
preaching ts like’’, I said. 

“Thank you for the compliment’, he replied, ‘‘folks like down-to-earth 
no-nonsense theology like mine. At least, my seven do.”’ 

Dr. Jones was now warming to his favourite subject — himself. 

“You know, I have become quite famous in the theological world. The other 
day I had a request from the Christian Century to do an article for their ‘How 
My Mind Has Changed’ series. They ask all the famous theologians to do it. My 
article didn’t take me long. It went this way: 

‘How My Mind Has Changed’ 
by 
Dr. Jones 
‘Tt hasn't.’ 

Dr. Jones abruptly closed our interview. *‘I’ ve got work to do. I'm making a 
list of apostate Churches and it’s a major task. I call it my ‘No Hope For’ list’’, 
he added with a chuckle. 

Suddenly an awful thought struck me. “‘Say . . 
RO eae 

Dr. Jones cut me off, scowling ominously. But quickly his expression 
changed and a faint smile came to his face. 

“T had that fellow on my list long ago’’. 


. you aren’t any relation 


PERSPECTIVE 


by Lloyd Robertson 


China: The Bamboo Curtain Parts 


“MASSIVE APPLAUSE throughout the nation” was the line 
uttered by U.S. President Jimmy Carter and picked up by a 
microphone, presumed closed, following his speech announc- 
ing U.S. recognition of China. While the applause has been less 
than massive, there has been general acceptance of the Carter 
policy both at home and throughout the Western World. Most 
experts think that the change was inevitable and probably long 
overdue. The shift in the American attitude has brought about a 
sudden and dramatic parting of the bamboo curtain that has 
shielded the Chinese for so long. 

After dwelling for many years beyond the world’s gaze they 
now seem to be everywhere, eager to see how things work, and 
anxious to make contacts with westerners. There have been 
some startling examples of symbolic revisionism. Coca Cola 
has been given exclusive rights to sell in the People’s Republic 
of China; the Chinese are planning to construct a golf course on 
the outskirts of Peking, and we have watched with wonder as 
Chinese diplomats in Mao jackets disco-danced at an American 
embassy’s New Year’s Party. 

There are other examples to illustrate that the Chinese people 
themselves want the contact with the outside world to be more 
than official and governmental. A London correspondent writes 
from Peking **Across the table in a crowded restaurant, a young 
worker taking his little sister out for the evening offered me his 
address and a share of his food. The film they were going on to 
see was a Japanese thriller about a good cop who is framed by 
the bad guys. How he wished he could visit England, the young 
man told me. His nine-year-old sister, her eye on the future, 
gave me a tangerine and said that her great ambition was to be a 
translator. The point is not simply that this chance conversation, 
unthinkable two and a half years ago when the Gang of Four 
accused even Premier Chou En-Lai of ‘having illicit contacts 
with foreign countries’, is now officially tolerated, it demon- 
strates a reach for a wider experience of life which the Chinese 
were denied for so many years.” 

Correspondents and diplomats also use the prolific wall 


poster displays in Peking to help them sort out the subtle 
interplay that always seems in progress between the various 
segments of Chinese society. Many have noted the call for a 
“socialist democracy’ that has become the thrust of one 
segment of the poster campaign — a thrust that may go some 
way beyond the tolerance of the present post-Mao leadership. 
This call is also voiced loudly and significantly in the pages of 
the “* Youth Magazine’ and ** Youth Newspaper’’ but is echoed 
only in part by the party leadership. 

Certainly the policy of achieving the so-called **Four Mod- 
ernizations’’ (in agriculture, industry, science and technology, 
and national defence) by the end of the century will require a 
singular effort on the part of the government. Vice Premier Teng 
Hsaio-p’ing and Chairman Hua Kuo-feng also have a commit- 
ment to restore the legal code, correct the arbitrary attitude of 
some of the government’s cadres and even allow a modest 
amount of grass roots democracy through the election of lower- 
level officials. But the demands from below go much further. 
They call for public accountability of officials and institutions. 
If the Communist Party machine in China manages to provide 
the people with what they want, it will be the first communist 
government in the history of that international movement to do 
so. At this time the leadership displays a genuine desire to 
improve the material conditions of the average Chinese citizen 
but gives no hint that political freedoms, as we have come to 
understand them, are about to be extended to the people. 

Political emancipation is probably a long way off in a country 
where vast rural areas still include within them people and com- 
munities linked in a colossal struggle for the simple material 
benefits of food, shelter and warmth. Still, something new is 
stirring in Chinese political life. It is a time of transition and the 
outcome could have profound effects on the future shape of our 
world. 

The words of Napoleon Bonaparte ring in our ears * 
China? There lies a sleeping giant. Let him sleep, for when he 
wakes he will move the world.”’ * 
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LETTERS 


The Statistics of the Market 
Place And the Ideal of Stability 


McLelland replies 
to MacDonald 


So our Principal Clerk (in your Febru- 
ary issue) does not like ‘‘controversy”’ 
and thinks it should be either disallowed 
by The Record or “‘uprooted’’! Appar- 
ently Dr. MacDonald sees himself as 
Principal Uprooter and Secretary for Pre- 
venting Controversy in the Church. His 
Opening paragraph was really meant for 
you, Mr. Editor, since you have made 
him unhappy by your efforts to provide 
us with more than a mere “‘house or- 
gan’. Are you indeed a controversialist, 
J.R.D.? If so, how are you surviving 
(sur-vivre, to live beyond expectations) 
at Head Office these days? Watch out for 
your roots — and congratulations on 
your noble attempt! 

Dr. MacDonald felt called to reply to 
my December criticism of the format of 
Assembly. I thank him for indirectly sup- 
porting my thesis. He debated vigorously 
the question whether debating is good 
. . . he is so defensive about Assembly 
and church that obviously things are 
more serious than I had thought — we are 
being run by a clutch of clerks! But more 
sinister is his choice of weapon, statis- 
tics. Relying on the 1978 commission- 
ers’ evaluations, he says that ‘‘the ans- 
wers given appear to be at variance with 
the deductions”’ of my article, and offers 
**a more factual and less biased report’’. 
Does he think he is unbiased and factual 
because he uses the 88 replies (out of 250 
commissioners)? Must we fight the battle 


against quantitative analysis in our 
church too? 

Statistics have their place — I have to 
use them daily in my job, statistics about 
finances, about personnel, about stu- 
dents (whose numbers are more impor- 
tant than their names, who take credits 
rather than subjects, and who are victim- 
ized and brainwashed by mistaking 
quantity for quality). I think that all hu- 
manists must struggle against the idoliza- 
tion of the social sciences which flatten 
us Into *‘one-dimensional’’ figures. And 
I think that Christians especially are 
called to resist the temptation to rely on 
*‘data’’ rather than persons — including 
the odd controversialist whose impres- 
sions and deductions may reflect some 
truth now and again. (Think of the pro- 
phet Amos quoting the statistics of piety 
against the shrine at Bethel!) 

The trouble with statistics is that they 
are not simply ‘‘factual’’; they require 
interpretation, ‘“‘deductions’’. So if Dr. 
MacDonald is serious he must inform us 
about his theoretical model, his choice of 
questions, his sample and control groups 
— especially where he fits those 162 
commissioners who did not reply. But 
please don’t tell me that because 38 re- 
plies thought the briefing groups *‘made 
for good debate’’, everything is fine. 
Yes, I’ve read the report, and just for the 
record(!) I was not one of the two who 
opted to return to the old system. 

My article was not a call to return. 
After all, those of us at the Congress of 
Concern in °68 were responsible for the 
shift, but not because we thought there 
are only two models. We believed that 
re-forming the church 1s a constant task. 
If the original intention of discussion- 
and-decision groups was thwarted by 
clerical error, let’s try something a little 
different. My point is that the “‘briefing 
groups”’ do not allow the sort of depth 


discussion and responsible decision- 
making to which commissioners are en- 
titled. Maybe the Principal Clerk likes 
the present system because it stifles con- 
troversy? 

I won't reply to Dr. MacDonald’s low 
blow about the Presbytery of Montreal. 
Whether our record of briefing commis- 
sioners and sending overtures is good or 
bad, (it’s neither), is beside the point, 
even though important in its own right. 
Nor am I repentant about having made 
three notices of motion at Assembly — a 
point, by the way, that suggests an arro- 
gance in a clerk, unseemly to say the 
least. My clerical friend considers this 
dangerous, for if every commissioner did 
the same we would have 750: motions! 
Come, come! That’s like saying that if 
everyone at Head Offices sent as many 
responses to The Record as himself we’d 
have 200 articles annually . . . then it 
could become a Monthly Report on De- 
fence Policy. 

But enough of controversy over nuts 
and bolts. The Deputy Clerk who has 
evaluated the evaluation forms has given 
an interesting interpretation, with recom- 
mendations that will help a little. No. 24, 
tor instance, limiting speeches to three 
minutes, or Nos. 17-20 on the briefing 
sessions. But it’s not substantive enough 
to meet my original point, that **General 
Assembly is no longer a forum for de- 
bate’’. 

The Principal Clerk’s reply reinforced 
my thesis: our Assemblies no longer op- 
erate by commissioners’ concerns and 
the logic of debate, but by the statistics of 
the market-place and the ideal of sta- 
bility. As an administrator I sympathize 
with how tempting it is to get rid of trou- 
blemakers.(Ah, if there were no students 
around, just my study and the library and 
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A WONDERFUL PIECE 

OF LITERATURE ..--A 

TREASURE HOUSE OF 
P 


by Noel Watson 


Why Should 
The Church 
Be Involved 
With 
The University? 


by Goodwill MacDougall 


OF THE MANY LESSONS history affords, none is more evi- 
dent than this: great leaders of peoples and of nations wishing to 
shape future events gave great importance to the education of 
their youth. These leaders knew that the future lay, not with the 
more senior people, but with the rising generation. 

The book of Daniel tells us that when the King of Babylon 
captured Jerusalem he selected from among the Israelites the 
finest of the youth and made a determined effort to give them 
careful instruction in the literature and the language of the 
Chaldeans. After a three year training period they would enter 
the royal service. Undoubtedly the King was confident that 
three years of special training would make these young, bright 
Israelites champions of the Babylonian cause. 

Adolf Hitler, as he rose to power, gave much attention to the 
education of the youth of Germany, a carefully orchestrated 
education that was designed to turn the young people into 
staunch supporters of the Fuehrer. They were so indoctrinated 
that they would think like him and act for him. 

In the information reaching us from present-day China we 
have another illustration of the priority given to the education of 
youth. It is a specific type of education, one that will serve to 
promote the ideology of the Chinese leaders. 

In each of these examples the leaders planned skilfully and 
with great thoroughness. They were determined to capture the 
minds and loyalties of the young for the particular purpose 
which they, the leaders, had in mind. 

There have been others besides despots and dictators who 
have stressed the importance of education for the youth. The 
Protestant Reformers were convinced that, if the nation was to 
prosper, the young had to be given the proper type of education 
— one centred on a clear knowledge and understanding of the 
Word of God. This was a prerequisite for any profession. So it 
was that soon after the Protestant Reformation was established 
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in a city, schools were organized — e.g. by Farel in Geneva, 
Jacobs and John Strum in Strasbourg, and Knox in Scotland. As 
soon as the tensions and tumults of Geneva were sufficiently 
allayed, John Calvin established an academy there that gained 
an enviable reputation over much of Europe. In each instance 
the ‘‘Core Curriculum’’ was study of the Bible, for these men 
were convinced that the Holy Scriptures provided grounding 
that was essential, whether the individual’s profession was law 
or medicine or in some other field. 

Immediately following the Protestant Reformation in Scot- 
land, John Knox designed an educational plan so advanced for 
his day that it took many decades to implement all of his ideas. 
Here too, the basic text was the Holy Scriptures. With the other 
Protestant Reformers, Knox was convinced that those who were 
to be entrusted with the government and economy of the nation 
must have a firm grasp of the Word of God if they were to 
discharge their duties credibly. 

Thus, the Presbyterian Church comes out of a tradition that 
stressed not only the importance of education, but also the 
necessity of it being biblically based. Students must be able to 
see the theological dimensions of the issues they meet within 
their lectures. All knowledge, if it engages the whole person, 
must possess a theological dimension. Does The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada believe this today? 

In the last few years educators have been pointing out that a 
new day is dawning in the realm of higher education. Not long 
ago, the University, with its scientific and technological dis- 
coveries, was proclaimed as the agent of social change, the 
harbinger of salvation. Not long ago, the so called **value-free’’ 
rationalistic ideology of the University was heralded as the 
Good News for all human kind, offering truth in the form of 
‘‘pure’’ fact free from any kind of prior commitment. More and 
more educators today, however, seem to realize that there is, in 
fact, no such thing as value-free inquiry; there are only good and 
bad values, like **justice-for-all’’ or ‘‘profit-for-us’’. Then too, 
they have come to realize that there is no such thing as the 
educating of ‘‘minds’’. What gets educated, for good or for evil, 
are persons, formed and shaped in all sorts of ways by the 
curricula, both announced and hidden. 

There are new questions being asked about the nature of 
higher learning. There is evidence of a growing humility that 
recognizes that our human resources are not sufficient to meet 
the demands that education for our day places upon us. In ever 
increasing numbers, faculty members and administrators are 
coming to realize that the Christian faith can contribute much to 
higher education. Students must be enabled to see the theologi- 
cal dimensions of the issues revealed by their studies. Educators 
seem to be acknowledging that learning must engage the whole 
person. If this engagement is to take place, the whole process 
must, perforce, possess a theological dimension. 


Critical Neglect 


How is The Presbyterian Church in Canada responding to this 
challenge at the university and college levels? One way is 
through the work of dedicated Christian faculty members and 
administrators. It is impossible to fully estimate the positive 
impact they are making on the lives of their students and on 
other members of the campus community. The Presbyterian 
Church also supports the Student Christian Movement and 
Inter- Varsity Christian Fellowship; two Christian organizations 
on campus. However, if we take seriously our Reformed heri- 
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tage, if we believe, as history has demonstrated, that he who 
controls the minds of the youth controls the nation, then we 
cannot be satisfied with wholly delegating our responsibilities 
either to conscientious Christian laymen or to student organi- 
zations. If we are willing to do more than give lip service to the 
statement that Christianity must apply to every aspect of life, 
then The Presbyterian Church in Canada must take seriously its 
responsibility to become involved directly, and ina very explicit 
way, in helping students to understand the Christian faith as a 
reasoned faith and to relate it to their studies and their whole 
values system. One essential in so doing is to provide Chaplains 
for our universities and colleges. We are grateful for those 
presbyteries that have already made this a priority. We are 
thankful for the privilege of working with other denominations 
in co-operative, ecumenical ministry at seven universities. We 
rejoice that at nine other universities, The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada has a Chaplain serving part-time. But we are con- 
cerned that across Canada there are campus communities with 
populations of from 10,000 to 35,000, where as a denomination 
we have not established any formal chaplaincy. 

What are the implications of this neglect for The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada? The polity of our Church gives the Presby- 
terians themselves the responsibility for taking the initiative in 
establishing chaplaincies within their bounds. Little will be 
done to improve the present situation until presbyteries become 
convinced of the importance of the Christian faith in any inte- 
grated educational system. Little will be done until they are 
prepared to give a high priority to establishing some type of 
chaplaincy at the university in their midst. Ideally, this would 
mean the placing of a full-time Chaplain on the university 
campus. In some instances this might be done in co-operation 
with other denominations, while in others it might require a 
denominational Chaplain. If a full-time chaplaincy is not possi- 
ble, a part-time chaplaincy can make a valuable contribution. 
This could involve a presbytery in working with a church 
situated near the university and in sharing with that local con- 
gregation the support of a second minister or professional 
church worker who would serve part-time on the university 
campus and part-time in the local congregation. Part of the 
church’s contribution to the Second Century Advance for Christ 
is designated for Special Ministries. This money is now be- 
coming available, and one area where it can be applied is in 
establishing new campus ministries. It is, however, the respon- 
sibility of the local presbytery to take the initiative. 

Many of our university students are at that point in their lives 
when they will forge values that will shape their future course. 
The struggle to integrate their studies with their Christian faith is 
faced daily and it is exacerbated by sustained attacks on faith 
and morals from many sides: T. V., the world of advertising, the 
effort of all mass media, much of it directed toward their age 
group and implying that if one wants to be truly alive, ecstati- 
cally happy, the life style being promoted is the only one to 
follow. Unfortunately, the life style thus proclaimed is often in 
serious conflict with that taught by the Man of Galilee. 

If we believe as the Reformers did, and as many educators in 
our day affirm, that education for life requires a biblical basis, 
then surely we must be willing to assist in this process by 
investing more in our young people by establishing chaplaincies 
at our universities. 


DR. MacDOUGALL is Secretary for Church and University, a department of 
the Board of World Mission. 
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The following is an extract from the journal of one of our 
young ministers, ordained in Nova Scotia and presently 
serving in western Canada. His name has been withheld 
because of the personal nature of the prayer. He has given 
permission for us to use it in the hope that “it could some day 
help someone like me who doesn’t have all the answers but, 
in faith, is still seeking the Way.” (His name if necessary, will 
be supplied on request.) 


The Prayer of 
an Ordinand 


Heavenly Father — 

It’s cold tonight. The highway is at my back — Calvin 
Presbyterian in front. Tonight is the night before my 
Ordination into your ministry. Dear Father, I’m scared. 
Scared that | am going to disappoint You; scared that | 
will be unfaithful to the task before me — 

“Woe be to he who doeth the work of the Lord 
deceitfully.” 

Long ago | wrote in this journal that | would have to 
block out the doubts that | was experiencing to go ahead 
with my ordination. This is now untrue. | can’t block 
them out. If | am to be ordained, it must be with all my 
doubts and misgivings attached. So you see, Lord, why | 
am so scared. 

Dear Lord, the stars shine in the night sky; they do not 
worry about their brightness. The sea is dark against the 
land but it is assured of its saltiness. The Church stands 
firm before me and takes no thought for the security of 
its foundation. 

But what about me? Where is my brightness which 
brings light to the world? Where is my saltiness without 
which | am useless? Where is the security of the 
foundation upon which | declare tomorrow night that my 
life stands? 

My ordination prayer has three parts. They are all 
reliant upon you, my Lord. 

First, make me a light to that world to which my 
ministry calls me. 

Second, let me be the salt to irritate complacency into 
commitment. 

Third, place me on the Church’s one foundation, Jesus 
Christ my Lord. 

| ask only to be allowed to serve worthy the name of 
Christ. Grant me no more riches than the riches of your 
grace. Grant me no more comfort than the comfort of 
your Spirit. Grant me no more life than the life in Christ | 
seek. 

It is cold, Lord. | fear but do not fear. | am alone but 
not alone. | do not know You but by You, | am known. 

Please, God, please answer this my ordination prayer. 

| must go — never to be the same again. | must go 
now and be the ambassador, minister, and priest of the 
Living God. Father, as You will be my strength — | will 
be Your servant. 


Ww 
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One Woman’s Congress 
— And Its Consequences 


Though a relatively infrequent item on the agenda of the 
church’s life, Congresses past have proven highly educative, 
and a not inconsiderable influence in the shaping of policy and 
programme at local and national level. Hence, this feature 
makes its own contribution to an issue largely devoted to the 
theme of higher education and the church. 

Mrs. Platiel is anxious that this article not be construed as a 
tribute to her own energetic efforts as a result of her attendance 
at Congress 75, but rather as a commentary on the effect, both 
personal and corporate, exposure to an event like Congress can 
have. 


GOD CREATED THE WORLD but he didn’t foreordain that 
annual church meetings be deadly dull affairs. We did that 
ourselves. 

Annual meetings don’t have to be dull. They don’t have to be 
solemn events just because there is business to be transacted. 
They can be happy spiritual experiences as well. 

It is just that sometimes we need someone to give us a fresh 
look at an old idea — an inspiration. That fresh look for Pres- 
byterians can come from an event called Congress, a gathering 
of Presbyterians that is held every four years and is being held 
again in 1979. 

The exposure to new ideas, the fresh look, can pay dividends 
to a congregation. For Knox Church in Oakville, some of the 
dividends of Congress ’75 were: 

— a change in the format of the annual meeting that intro- 
duced singing and a band, and had congregation members going 
home with smiles; 

— the takeover by the C.G.I.T. of an annual Sunday 
morning service that provides a challenge for the girls, a new 
experience for the congregation, and gives the minister a rare 
chance to sit with the congregation during service; 

— the creation of a morning bible study group that opened 
up another opportunity for members of a large congregation to 
get to know one another and to share their faith. 

But the biggest dividend can be the conviction that a great 
deal is possible, if we only try. 

The enthusiasm and spiritual strength that Congress °75 
inspired in me proved infectious to the whole congregation, to 
the point that it played a part in a campaign which successfully 
wiped out a $24,000 debt that had been hanging over the church 
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by Agatha Platiel 


for years. 

It was at Congress ’75 that I learned about the church’s minis- 
ters-on-wheels revolving account, which is designed to help 
ministers in Africa reach their scattered congregations by equip- 
ping each pastor with a motorcycle. 

As part of the C.G.I.T. mission project at Knox Church, 
Oakville, our girls organized a one-month campaign to raise 
enough money to buy a motorcycle for a minister in Malawi, in 
central Africa. It was a real thrill when, last spring, we were 
able to personally present a cheque for $825 to the Rev. David 
Mphande who accepted it on behalf of the Presbyterian Board of 
World Mission. 

The nicest touch was that the money was going to buy a 
motorcycle for Mr. Mphande’s congregation back home in 
Malawi. He is here in Canada preparing himself to teach 
theology in Africa and is in his second and final year of study in 
the faculty of religious studies at McGill University, where he is 
working towards a degree. So we were fortunate in having the 
reward of personal contact and in hearing first hand about life in 
the land where our gift was to go. 

These were some of the far-reaching effects that came out of a 
simple decision to attend Congress °75. 


Prior to that Congress, my mind had been troubled with many 
questions about our church and how I felt about belonging to it. I 
had heard people talk about things going on in other churches, 
and ask why Presbyterians were so dull and stubborn about 
accepting change. Was this really so? 

A notice on the church bulletin board about Congress ’75 
caught my eye. The theme was *‘Thine is the Kingdom’’ (God's 
Reign in our World). 

I was a mother of three daughters, aged 4, 7 and 10 at that 
time. Our family lives in a very ordinary house in a very 
ordinary sub-division. The church’s board of managers gave me 
$50 and we dipped into the family funds for the remainder of the 
$120 fee. 

My husband arranged his schedule so that he could take two 
extra days off to stay home with the children. On a Thursday 
afternoon they drove me the 30 miles to McMaster University in 
Hamilton where Congress was being held. 

Until then, our family had always done things together. This 
was my first three-day trip away, on my own. 
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How did I feel? Scared, a bit lonesome, and awed at the 
number of people arriving and standing in line with registration 
forms. I didn’t know anyone in the line around me, only the One 
within me. Standing in line, I had great conversations with Him. 

An event which brings 800 Presbyterians together from 
across Canada to ponder the church’s renewal and inspiration, 
must, of necessity, have different meanings for different peo- 
ple. But for me it was a personal spiritual experience, and one 
full of warm memories. 


At Congress we learned together, sang together, and got 
together in the swimming pool. I remember sitting under a 
shady tree on the campus with seven other people, sharing 
thoughts and studying the scriptures. At night, after coffee at 
eleven o'clock, young and old joined in to sing hymns to the 
music of guitars and a trumpet — often until after one o’clock. 

Every day provided information from the workshops. Every 
day we sang out with every last ounce of energy to groups such 
as the Lost and Found, Agape, and the Living Word. I will 
always remember standing and clapping and singing in the gym- 
nasium each morning, as they got us warmed up for the daily 
bible study, led by Dr. Charles Scobie. . . 

I like him and enjoy what he is saying, \ tell myself. He comes 
from Scotland, but that’s okay. Some of my best friends in 
Oakville are from Scotland. 

But now he is asking for volunteers to lead the bible dis- 
cussion. Two hundred more people showed up than were 
counted on and he wants volunteers. The teacher beside me gets 
up and tells me to follow her. I am walking forward but I am 
petrified. And I’m talking to Him again. 

“Oh God, listen. I ve done it again. You know, my bad habit 
of putting my feet before my brains. Yes, God, you’ ve given me 
the sensitivity to communicate with others. Help me now.”’ 

After helping to lead four one-hour-long bible study discus- 
sions, it was over. 

I was later to use this practical expenence in our own church 


THE REV. DAVID MPHANDE accepts a 
cheque from the Knox, Oakville C.G.I.T. for 
the purchase of a motorcycle for the use of 
the minister in his home parish in Malawi, 
Africa. From left to right: Miss Janice Hay, 
Miss Betty Ann Abel, Mrs. Agatha Platiel, 
Rev. David Mphande, Mrs. Sue Sheridan, 
Miss Tina Platiel (presenting the cheque), 
Mrs. Margaret Dyne, Miss Susan Knisley. 
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in helping our new minister’s wife to set up a morning bible 
study group that is still going. God gives if we ask, speaks if we 
Ste ne wee 

Margaret Kennedy, a missionary from India, says ‘‘The king- 
dom of God is revealed through you and me’’. 

Dr. Allan Farris urges us to go forward and be ready to meet 
the challenge. 

Dr. David Hay reminds us that the church is being renewed 
and is in the midst of one of the most creative times in its history. 

I meet an old friend who sings in the Centennial Choir and we 
embrace with Christian love and understanding. 

Thanks, God. I can see and feel youall around me and I'm not 
alone any more. Wow, does your Spirit ever move! 

Now it is Saturday night and we are about to take up a collec- 


tion. But there are too many people for the standard-size collec- 


tion plates. So here am I, and a score of other ushers, taking up 
the collection in empty Colonel Sanders’ chicken buckets. 
“Lord, I can see you smile. Isn’t it great to be so down to 
earth?’’ 

We break bread together and drink the wine and praise God 
in the most happy Communion service that I have ever attended. 
The last meal is good, but there is a lump in my throat. Shalom, 
my friends. 

... Memories from Congress ’75. Two people who took part 
in it have passed on. But Dr. Farris’ message still lingers in my 
mind, and the trumpet of Dr. Walter Welch still sounds in my 
heart. 


The things I learned are not new any more. It is time for others 
to go, for others to be inspired and to bring change and renewal 
back to their congregations. 

This story doesn’t really have an end. Another Congress is 
upon us now — Congress *79 — *‘The Power and the Glory’’. 
Between June 29 and July 2 at the University of Guelph, it will 
be someone else’s time to be inspired and spiritually moved. 
Perhaps you? 
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IN 1975, A YOUNG elementary school teacher, somewhat dis- 
satisfied with her chosen profession, took a leave of absence 
from her classroom of grades seven and eight students in order 
to think over the future direction of her life. An advertisement in 
her congregation’s church bulletin told of a position that had 
opened up in the newest Board in our church’s corporate struc- 
ture, the Board of Ministry, and though the job description was a 
little too redolent of administrative duties for her liking initially, 
one thing led to another, and The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada had a new member onits national staff. 

To anyone knowing her family, Margaret Henderson’s deci- 
sion to enter the full-time staff at church headquarters would 
hardly be surprising. Her brother, father, grandfather and uncle, 
are or were Presbyterian ministers. Concerning her decision she 
says, ‘I’ve always been involved in a congregation, so it would 
naturally occur to me — but until this position became vacant I 
never felt a direct, specific interest in professional employment 
within the church. Perhaps if the ministry itself had been open to 
me from the very beginning, then I would have considered that. 
I don’t know . . . it’s hard to tell in retrospect.”’ 

As Administrative Assistant to the Board of Ministry, one of 
the staff of four, she is responsible to the Secretary, the Rev. 
J.C. Cooper, and through him to the Board of Ministry collec- 
tively, and through them to the General Assembly itself. She 
enumerated her responsibilities in this way. 

1. Continuing Education: Gathering and collating infor- 
mation on continuing education programmes for professional 
church leaders, and processing grants for those requiring assis- 
tance. 

2. Guidance Conferences: This new area of responsibility 
requires that the Board of Ministry ‘provide supportive coun- 
selling for candidates for the ministry’’. Conferences are held 
three times a year and reports on each candidate are gathered. 

3. Staff Liaison for Related Committees: E.g. deaconess 
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task force, deaconess council, and the personnel committee of 
the Board of Ministry. 

Through staff visits to all of the Synods but one, talking about 
continuing education, Margaret feels that “‘things are moving 
gradually, slowly, but we are pleased, even though there is a 
long way to go’’. On these visits to Synods, surveys were taken, 
and though unable to give them thorough study yet, Margaret 
pointed to some interesting statistics. For example, in response 
to the question as to whether or not continuing education should 
be made compulsory, 87 ministers and deaconesses and 40 
elders replied in the affirmative; 87 ministers and deaconesses 
and 50 elders in the negative. When queried about their reading 
habits, 31 of those responding indicated that they had not read 
any book related to the ministry in the past month; 63 had read 
one or two books; 47, three or four; and 18, five or more. 

Still on statistics, Margaret said that over 50% of the minis- 
ters in our church had entered their personnel file with the Board 
of Ministry, files to which she herself has access only when the 
Secretary, Mr. Cooper, is away. 

Among her frustrations Margaret lists the lack of time for 
collating all the information she receives on the ministry and 
courses available for ministers. She feels strongly that the 
deaconesses, or more correctly, the graduates of Ewart 
College, (there are male students enrolled now), *‘lack recogni- 
tion in the courts of the church, especially insofar as salaries and 
benefits are concerned.”’ She goes on to say, “‘I’ll be disap- 
pointed if the proposal for an ordained diaconate is not passed by 
Assembly.’ Then too, among those who do avail themselves of 
the opportunity for continuing education, there are a few who 
“‘see taking courses as a holiday’’. Perhaps because of that 
attitude she adds, *‘not all congregations are sold on the value of 
continuing education ’. 

Aid-receiving congregations can set aside up to $200.00 a 
year for continuing education without it affecting their grant 
from the Board of World Mission; and all presbyteries now 
build into the call the provision for continuing education allow- 
ances. In spite of this there are only 25-35 requests for informa- 
tion on continuing education made to the Board of Ministry 
annually, though, of course, many pursue their goals on their 
own. The Board also sends out a general mailing, with relevant 
information, three times a year. 

On a personal note Margaret enjoys singing in a women’s 
choir, ““The Joyful Sounds’’ of St. Andrew’s Humber Heights 
Church in Toronto and enjoys almost all kinds of music general- 
ly ‘‘except country and western’’. Authors Michel Quoist, Jean 
Vanier and a turn-of-the-century columnist for Christian Cen- 
tury magazine, William Barton, have been influential on her 
thinking. She is an avid skier, both downhill and cross-country, 
jogs, and keeps a journal, convinced of the benefits of the latter 
pastime after taking a course on the practice. 

When asked if we can assume that there is a course available 
for every problem encountered by church workers, she replied: 
“It’s a tool. People can go to a course and not be changed at all. 
It depends on their receptivity’’. One of the long-range goals is 
to introduce people to ways of self-evaluation so that they are 
not just pursuing any course, but deciding first of all the area in 
which they need continuing education and then looking for the 
appropriate programme. 

To sum up, she likes this quotation from Mark Rouch: **‘Con- 
tinuing education is an individual’s personally designed learn- 
ing programme which begins when basic formal education ends 
and continues throughout a career and beyond. An unfolding 
process, it links together personal study and reflection and par- 
ticipation in organized group events.”’ 

JRD 
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SIGNPOSTS FOR THE FUTURE 
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Protestants need to be kept aware of 
what is happening in these days within 
the Roman Catholic Church. The devel- 
opments there are significant not only for 
Catholics but also for us. Walls are going 
down, which makes possible for us a 
breadth of Christian fellowship and co- 
operation that has not been possible for 
centuries. The change is most conspicu- 
ous in theological education. Since 1943 
Catholic biblical scholars have been free 
to use the same historical and critical 
methods of investigation as Protestant 
scholars. Also, their historians have pro- 
duced some of the ablest studies of the 
Protestant Reformation. Thus all across 
the world there is an increasing co-op- 
eration in the education of ministers and 
priests. 

This thaw in church boundaries, how- 
ever, takes longer to reach the local com- 
munities. So far in most communities it 
has not gone further than an ecumenical 
service of worship or the inclusion of 
priests in the ministerial association. In 
January, 1977 I had the privilege in 
Dickenson, North Dakota, of conducting 
a week of Bible study, two hours each 
morning and each evening, for Catholics 
and Protestants together. What better 
meeting-point could be found? And what 
should be more welcome to Protestants 
than an opportunity to discuss with Cath- 
olics on the basis of Scripture the prob- 
lems which confront us as Christians in 
the world of today? 

The Catholic theologian whose writ- 


ings are likely to be of most interest to 
Protestants today is Hans Kung, the pro- 
fessor of systematic theology and direc- 
tor of the Ecumenical Institute in the Uni- 
versity of Tubingen in Germany. Before 
the opening of the Vatican Council he 
published a book entitled The Council 
and Reunion in which he posed the ques- 
tion ‘*‘What should Catholics expect of 
the Council?’’ His answer was ‘*We 
should expect the Council to give an 
honest answer to the questions which 
Martin Luther asked 450 years ago’’. 
Twelve years ago King was visiting pro- 
fessor for two months at Union Seminary 
in New York. In order to let people out- 
side the Seminary hear him, the presi- 
dent, John Bennett, sent out invitations 
to an evening two-hour seminar, to last 
eight weeks. Eighteen hundred people 
applied for admission and it had to be 
held in Riverside Church. The subject 
was *‘The Church’’, with one hour of 
presentation and one hour for answering 
questions handed in the previous week. 
The attendance was about equally Prot- 
estant and Catholic. The content of the 
lectures has since appeared in expanded 
form in a book of the same title. Never 
has theology been more exciting. One 
had the impression that that might be 
Luther up there in the pulpit. For the first 
half hour each evening one wondered 
how Kung could remain in the Catholic 
Church. But in the next half hour he es- 
tablished the legitimacy of his position 
not just in Scripture but in the age-long 
tradition of his Church. 

An earlier book by Kiing, in 1957, on 
the doctrine of justification by faith in 
Karl Barth’s theology, drew from Barth 
the comment that if Kiing’s doctrine 
were ever Officially acknowledged as the 
standpoint of the Roman Catholic 
Church, he would no longer have any 
reason to hold himself apart from that 
church. After the Council, as a reaction 
against its reforms began to set in under 
Pope Paul, Kiing published his book on 
Infallibility in which he challenged the 
legitimacy of the action of the Vatican 
Council of 1870 in declaring infallible 
the statements of the Pope made ex ca- 
thedra. This resulted in a summons to 
Rome to answer for his published views 
which he managed, however, to evade. 
Eventually he was ordered to make no 
further statements on infallibility but was 
not disturbed in his teaching assignment. 

Now, in English, he has published a 
book, On Being a Christian, a large book 
of 602 pages, which promises to be rev- 


olutionary for Catholics and Protestants 
alike. It appeared in German three years 
ago and I understand that it has already 
reached a sale of 150,000 copies. If one 
reckons that each copy on the average 
will be read by four people, that means a 
readership of 600,000. People have been 
complaining that no longer have we any 
theologians of the stature of Barth, Brun- 
ner, Tillich or Reinbold Niebuhr. They 
had best reckon with Kung for he is in 
some respects more radical and pioneer- 
ing as a ‘‘church”’ theologian than any of 
them and he is likely to be around and 
producing startling books for some time 
yet. Where he differs from most of the 
great theologians of the immediate past is 
that he is much easier for the layman to 
read. He is a ‘‘people’s’’ theologian. 
And that makes him much more danger- 
ous to the established order in the 
Churches. 

Kung’s concern in this book is actually 
a very simple one, to establish how,on 
the basis of the New Testament witness 
to Jesus Christ,we can be validly Chris- 
tian as individuals and as Churches. He 
knows only one absolute authority, the 
life, and in it the truth and the power of 
God, revealed in the person, words, ac- 
tions, death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. All other authorities are relative’ 
and dependent in relation to this one cen- 
tral continuing authority, and valid only 
insofar as through them Jesus is still 
exerting his influence upon the life of the 
world. The consequences for the whole 
hierarchical structure of the Catholic 
Church — papacy, curia, archbishops 
and bishops, all buttressing an outworn 
order of thought and action — are dras- 
tic. But so also are the consequences for 
our Protestant Churches which have used 
their freedom to construct forms of con- 
gregational life which keep their mem- 
bers spiritually comfortable in an afflu- 
ent society but have little relation to the 
movement for a radical revolution in hu- 
man existence for the sake of which Jesus 
lived and died. 

People who expect Kung to be a Cath- 
olic echo of Karl Barth will receive a 
shock in the early chapters. The influ- 
ence of Barth is evident at many points in 
the book. Have we begun to grasp the 
significance of the fact that the best 
books on Barth’s theology are most of 
them by Catholic rather than Protestant 
theologians? The greatest Reformed 
theologian of the 20th century has been 
taken more seriously by Catholics than 
by Protestants! But King opens some 
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doors beyond Barth. He calls for a recon- 
sideration of our approach to the question 
of God, not a return to the old incredible 
proofs of God’s existence, but a recog- 
nition that in confrontation with the prob- 
lem of meaning in the totality of life’s 
experience every person has a decision to 
make — for or against an ultimate reality 
named God. Belief and unbelief are in 
unceasing competition as to which can 
make sense of what is happening, a com- 
petition which extends far beyond the 
area reached by Christian influences. In 
line with this he calls for an open-ended- 
ness in discussions between Christians 
and the representatives of other reli- 
gions, an openness based on respect for 
their relationship with God and a humili- 
ty which makes us willing to learn from 
them as well as to share with them the in- 
sights of our faith. What will shock many 
people here is that Kiing speaks of other 
religions as “‘ways of salvation’, all 
being concerned with redemption and 
ethical norms. All have their prophets. 
But the Christian will have nothing to im- 
part in such dialogues unless he knows 
and centres his life in what is distinctive 
of Christianity— the life in God and from 
God that in Jesus Christ began to be im- 
parted to men and women, overcoming 
their inhumanity and making it possible 
for them to live a truly human life. 
King’s critique of his own Church is 
so severe that many ask why he remains. 
The answer is that a protest for the church 
of Jesus Christ must be made from within 
the Church. There are no churches today 
where no such protest need be made. He 
is devoted to his church and grateful to a 
tradition to which he owes all that con- 
stitutes his life. Where else could he be 
so much at home and so useful? Even for 
the institution of the papacy he can find a 
justification, and a biblical basis in the 
primacy of Peter in the New Testament 
church. But neither in the New Testa- 
ment nor in his conception of a church 
equipped to face the problems of the 
world today does he find a validation of 
Christian leadership in any other form 
than that which demonstrated the true 
power of ministry once and for all in the 
person of Jesus Christ. Hans Kung is a 
theologian of crucial significance for his 

own Church, but also for us as well. 
James D. Smart 


DR. SMART is a retired Canadian Presbyterian 
minister who was formerly professor of biblical 
interpretation at Union Theological Seminary in 
New York City. x 
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The Courage 
to Care 

Marilyn Brown Oden 
takes a sensitive, 
strengthening look at 
ourselves in the personal 
and family crises that beset 
us today. She calls for a 
new awareness of our 
dilemma and a new 
courage to face it with 
God’s help. $7.15 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Q. What difference does it make 
whether you are buried in a casket (earth 
to earth) or cremated (dust to dust)? 


A. What difference does it make to 
whom? It may make a difference to the 
family. Some people have to actually see 
the casket lowered into the ground in 
order to realize that the one whom they 
have loved is actually gone. So often, the 
reality of death is something with which 
it is difficult and painful to deal. 

Does it make a difference to God? I’m 
not God, so I can’t answer. I’m very 
serious when I say that. Some people, 
and that includes ministers, when they 
have all the answers, seem to create the 
impression that they are at least next door 
to the Creator in wisdom. 

Does it make a difference to the de- 
ceased? No. But what do the scriptures 
tell us? | Corinthians says that we ‘‘will 
all be changed, in a moment, at the 
twinkling of an eye. . . and mortal will 
put on immortality.’’ If the Lord God has 
the resurrection power to change some- 
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and a Career. 
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(M.Phil.) (2 years), Certificate in 
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one into something then it holds true, 
does it not, that He has the power to 
change someone from something. In 
view of that, the answer is that it makes 
no difference then. What makes the dif- 
ference is the One who promises “*Be- 
cause I live, you too shall live, in me.” 


Q. What, in your opinion, would 
have happened if Christ had been cre- 
mated instead of being laid in a tomb? 


A. The answer is much the same as 
above. It would have made no differ- 
ence. In death, we are dealing with 
God’s power, which can make anything 
into or out of anything. He is Creator. He 
is Lord. 


Q. What does ‘‘The New Year’’ 
mean in The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada? In the scriptural sense? 


A. In the non-scriptural sense, New 
Year in The Presbyterian Church in Can- 
ada means it’s getting very close to the 
Annual Meeting, when the minister’s sti- 
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pend is carefully reviewed. 

In the scriptural sense, we should ask 
our Jewish friends about years. For them 
it is now 5739. New Years for them is 
Rosh Hashanah, traditionally regarded 
as the first day of Creation. It is the be- 
ginning of days devoted to prayer, sol- 
emn festivities and an occasion for God’s 
people to look seriously at themselves in 
judgment and improvement. 

In the Christian tradition, January | is 
a Feast Day, commemorating the cir- 
cumcision and naming of Jesus. It is in- 
teresting to note that each of our years is 
designated **A.D.”’ (Anno Domini) the 
year of our Lord. 

Attention should be given, however, 
to time. In the New Testament, it has at 
least two meanings. One deals with mea- 
surement, viz. four days, six months. 
The other is ‘‘time with content’. Time 
then, refers to occasion, opportunity. 
Remember the scripture **‘Now is the day 
of salvation!’ That’s opportunity, for 
you and me, right now. 


SEND QUESTIONS TO: Rev. Dr. Bruce 
Miles, 364 Foxdale Avenue, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, R2G 1A4. Include name and 
address, for information only. aXe 
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the Senior Common Room for discussion 
of theological niceties). But as a theolo- 
gian I must reject such impatience with 
controversy, especially in a pluralistic 
age when Christianity is an endangered 
species, when we need a Church less 
self-centred and inward-looking if we are 
to recover our nerve about God’s Word. 
Is this the best we can do, this petty 
debate about the need to treat structures 
and forms as secondary, expendable, 
supportive of the real task? 

Oh yes — did you know that between 
1875 and 1900 in the city of Toronto the 
sales of whisky increased in direct pro- 
portion to the number of Presbyterian 
clergy added to the roll? That’s a‘ ‘fact’’. 
But: what does it mean? 

Joseph C. McLelland, 
Montreal, Quebec. 


Mankind To 
Live As Equals 


It has been with much interest that I 
have read the angry letters from those 
who have protested the World Council of 
Churches grants to liberation groups 
through its Programme to Combat Ra- 
cism. As one who supports those grants, 
(all of them — not just the one in ques- 
tion), and the World Council of Church- 
es, and those in our society who chal- 
lenge the assumptions which lead us to 
protest the violence of liberation groups 
while supporting, through economic and 
political means, the institutional vio- 
lence of the repressive regimes they op- 
pose, I would like to make the following 
observations. 

1. As white, western Christians we 
have not come to terms with the problem 
of violence, especially when used in 
reaction to injustice and repressive gov- 
ernments. In the face of oppression we 
seem to feel that those who suffer should 
turn the other cheek and submit them- 
selves to actions and policies which liter- 
ally result in the death of men, women 
and children through starvation and di- 
sease, and the imprisonment and torture 
of those who would protest such condi- 
tions. During the 1930’s Reinhold Nieb- 
hur reminded us that ours is a sinful 
world in which the kind of position out- 
lined above can result in untold misery 
and injustice. Few of us feel, for in- 
stance, that the war against fascist Ger- 
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many was something which should not 
have happened or could have been avoid- 
ed. As unfortunate as violence and war 
might be, and as much as we might hope 
and pray that such means will never be 
necessary either to defend or secure hu- 
man rights, freedom of speech and free- 
dom from want, there are times when it 
may be the only real choice which many 
people have, for to do nothing would be 
to condemn thousands to inhuman con- 
ditions of life. 

2. I believe that at the heart of our 
reactions to this issue lies an unfortunate 
streak of racism which allows us to see 
no contradiction between condemning 
black liberation groups, while support- 
ing white regimes which have over the 
years exploited, repressed and denied 
human dignity to the majorities over 
whom they rule. We must continually 
challenge ourselves on this issue for it 
allows us in Canada to consciously and 
unconsciously discriminate against peo- 
ple of colours and races different from 
our own, thereby robbing them of that 
“‘image of God”’ in which all mankind 
has been created. 

3. Finally, I am disturbed by the 
political naivety which seems to underly 
these letters. The lesson of the Third 
World and of history is that if we take our 
human rights for granted; if we do not 
confront racist attitudes and statements 
in our society; if we do not challenge our 
media on the sensational and often dis- 
torted reporting in which our news often 
comes to us; if we do not press for ethical 
decision-making in government and in- 
dustry so that basic human rights and 
needs are safeguarded, then we too shall 
one day find that our own freedoms and 
rights no longer exist. 

The Christian mission is most certain- 
ly one that is to convert the unbeliever, 
bringing him/her to a personal awareness 
of a loving, judging and forgiving God. 
There are many forms of service to which 
we are called, where the generous feel- 
ings in all of us are to be displayed in 
One-to-one situations. There is a real 
need in our Church for a spiritual re- 
awakening which will bring us into a 
closer, more dedicated, more faithful re- 
lationship to God. But this God to whom 
we wish to draw close is also a God who, 
as the prophets and Christ point out, de- 
mands liberty for the captives, freedom 
for the oppressed, and food for the hun- 
gry. He is a God who created mankind to 
live as equals with a sense of human 
dignity and freedom. And he is a God 
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who through the prophets condemned 
those who would deny these things to 
their brothers and sisters. I only hope and 
pray that as a Church, our spiritual re- 
awakening will awaken these biblical 
truths in our lives, for if they are not 
present, then our “‘solemn assemblies” 
and pious words will stand in utter con- 
tradiction to the liberating Word of God. 
Thomas A. Rodger, 

Minister, St. Stephen's Church, 
Regina, Sask. 
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Is the W.C.C. 
Promoting 
Human Rights? 


The W.C.C. decision to give a 
$85,000 grant to the Zimbabwe Patriotic 
Front was very narrowly decided. Robert 
Mugabe’s ZANU (which is part of the 
Patriotic Front) is Marxist oriented and 
Mugabe himself is a Marxist. Karl Marx, 
known as the father of communism, once 
said that religion is the opium of the peo- 
ple. Thus Marxism is anti-religious. 
Why would a Christian organization 
such as the World Council of Churches 
give support to any anti-Christian group? 

The Patriotic Front receives the bulk 
of their support from the Soviet Union. 
Soviet supported Marxist revolutionary 
regimes in Mozambique and Angola 
have put an end to Christian missionary 
activities. Terror tactics have been em- 
ployed against opposition. These Marx- 


ist governments do not really have the 


support of the people, but they have the 
support of the Russians and their Cuban 
allies. The Soviet Union has supported 
other brutal regimes such as Idi Amin’s 
Uganda, and Ethiopia. They have mur- 
dered opposition leaders, innocent peo- 
ple, and Christians alike. 

If the Patriotic Front gained control of 
Zimbabwe it would be in heavy debt to 
the Russians. In reality it would just be a 
puppet to Moscow. Every regime that 
has Soviet support has employed blood- 
thirsty terror tactics. I ask why the 
W.C.C. if it is really promoting human 
rights supporting a Soviet-backed ter- 
rorist group. 

Alex. Greer, 
Peterborough, Ontario. 


Dismay And Joy 


How dismaying it was to read the ar- 
ticle entitled, John Calvin: Evangelist, 
written by Dr. W. Stanford Reid, in the 
November issue of The Presbyterian 
Record. What a joy, then, it was to read 
the letter, ““A Reply to Dr. Reid’’, writ- 
ten by the Rev. D. Thomas Stiel in the 
January issue. 

We feel, as does Mr. Stiel, that ‘‘It 
seems that the writings of some on the 
subject of evangelism and their lashing 
out at the methods of others, is more in 
the nature of a fighting against God than 
of a listening for the Holy Spirit’s advice, 
counsel and guidance.’ 

Mr. Stiel’s reply to Dr. Reid’s article 
was very thoughtfully written and we 
wish to thank him most sincerely for his 


viewpoints. 

It is hoped that the Presbyterian 
Church will glean much wisdom from 
the evangelical approaches of other 
thriving denominational churches. As 
expressed in Mr. Stiel’s closing sentence 
ot his reply, a ‘‘surrendering of ourselves 
to Jesus Christ and his Sovereign Lord- 
ship, that His Holy Spirit and His Word 
can transform us into useful instruments 
with a passion for souls”’ is what is need- 
ed in order for the Presbyterian Church to 
grow in its membership, and in its finan- 
cial support towards the work of mission 
and evangelism. 

May the readers of this publication 
take the time to read/reread both of these 
articles on EVANGELISM . . . and let’s 
hear from you! 

McKie and Marie Henderson, 
Keith and Edna Rehkopf, 
Listowel, Ontario. 


The December Cover 


May I comment on the cover of The 
Record’s December issue? 
In one word, it was superb! 
I would like to wish you and your staff 
continued success. 
D. Edgley, - 
Montreal, Que. 


The January Issue 


Thanks for Lloyd Robertson’s review 
of Ellul’s book. I have a few of his 
books, and he really makes sense. One of 
our elders says he intends to buy this 
book. If he does, I hope to borrow it. 

I am not a Barsanuphius fan. | much 
prefer the kind of humour of Mugge- 
ridge. The Pungent and Pertinent article 
was, typically, a good one; his literature 
can’t be surpassed, both in content and 


style. 
The ‘‘coffee hour’’ story is the kind of 
article we should have more of — a 


sharing of ideas for community outreach 


‘and involvement. 


It is quite a switch to have Stanford 
Reid attacked by the evangelicals! 

The interview article is an interesting 
style, and in my opinion more likely to be 
read. 

Wallace White, 
Minister, Melville Church, 
West Hill, Ontario. 


Because of an unusual amount of letters, we 
have held several over in the hope of using 
them in future issues. 
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that it is of God even when the words 
used are the familiar language of religion 
and worship. 

The cults speak to us of great human 
needs, that the church must attempt to 
meet. At the same time, we should re- 
member that people are not made well by 
giving them poison, nor is idolatry any 
real answer for insecurity, disillusion- 
ment and frustration. 

In our search for answers to these 
needs, there is a tendency to fall under 
some form of authoritarianism. We 
sometimes look with envy at the commit- 
ment and success of other more authori- 
tarian churches. Indeed, we may need 
more discipline in our church, but we 
also need to be aware that the line be- 
tween real commitment to God and 
idolatrous authoritarianism is extremely 
thin, and easily crossed. In reaction to 
lonely individualism, we are tempted to 
fall into the opposite error; to ask of peo- 
ple more than we should — that is, to 
give themselves into the control of some 
human authority (individual or institu- 
tion), and to suspend their God-given 
critical faculties. Unfortunately, many 
today are too willing to do this in return 
for guaranteed security, whether here on 
earth or in the ‘sweet by and by’. 

Jonesville also reminds me that our 
religion must contain large elements of 
feeling. People need to feel wanted, 
loved, and accepted. But in our quest for 
feeling, let us not become anti-intellec- 
tual. Because reason has not met all our 
needs, it is not grounds for going the way 
of pure feeling, and turning to cults of 
unreason. God has given us minds too, 
and our faith has elements of both feeling 
and reason in it. 

For me, Jonesville renewed my belief 
in the critical importance of Biblical 
faith, and of the danger to which Ches- 
terton once alluded: *‘When men lose 
their faith in God, they will not believe in 
nothing — they will believe anything” 


MR. CONGRAM is minister at St. Mark's Church, 
Don Mills, Ont., and a member of The Record 
Committee. *& 


Erratum: January’ s Record contained a 
letter which was printed over the signa- 
ture of Dr. D. Thomas Stiel of Grand 
River, N.S. The Rev. Mr. Stiel is working 
on his doctorate, as yet not complete. We 
apologize for bestowing the degree 
prematurely, and hope that we are pre- 
scient in so doing. 
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Is this the 
year you 
Should help a 
International Year needy child? 


of the Child 1979 : 


Many, many thousands of Canadians are sharing a little of their blessings 
and giving a new Start in life to abandoned, needy and orphaned children in 
the poverty-plagued areas of the world. 


These kiddies receive nutritious meals, medical and dental care, schooling 
—aand love. They know who their sponsors are and the notes they send 
often say ‘Thank you so much for helping me. | love you’. Every month, 
from our Toronto office alone, 17,000 needy youngsters receive this assist- 
ance and care. Internationally, through our 15 field offices, over 170,000 
are helped. 

You can sponsor a child for just $15 per month ($180 per year). You will 
receive the child’s name, photo, description of the assistance program and 
eS so you Can correspond. All letters are translated in our overseas 
offices. 


® Christian Children’s Fund is non-sectarian, non-profit, non-political 
and incorporated. It is recognized and registered in Canada (No. 
0211987-01-13) and all countries of operation. Our annual audited 
statement shows total Canadian operational costs only 9.8% of 
receipts. 

® Through our 15 Field Offices around the world we work closely with 
all church and local and national government child-care agencies. 


Sponsors are needed most for India, Kenya, Africa, Jamaica, Sri Lanka, 
Antigua, St. Lucia, Guatamala. Fill in the coupon below and mail it to us 
soon. Thank you on behalf of a needy child. 


Receipts for Income Tax are issued Promptly — Reg. #0211987-01-13 


---CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA--~ 


1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4T 1Y8 


I wish to sponsor a boy [J girl L) for CCF is experienced, eco- 
one year in a country of erentest need 0 nomical, efficient and con- 
or in (Country) ..... scientious. Approved by 
I_ will pay $15 a mont ($180 a lyeant the Dept. of Revenue, 
Enclosed is payment for the Ottawa, Reg. #0211987-01- 


full year O first month [] 13. Annual audits show 
I cannot “sponsor” a child but want admin. / operational _ costs 
to help by giving $ ... . are less than 10%. 
(J Please send me more ‘information. Christian Children’s Fund 
IME Laity chs REYES CRADIED CoCr PIR abc SES 473 Oy has been helping children 
adress around the world since 1938 

pT a ae ae ne and at present assists nearly 
Place Ain. tom act aae rover pee: 170,000 in over 900 Homes 
Postal Codest=. a eote nl: and Projects. 


ECE A) 


Frank J. Whilsmith, National Director 
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New National Co-ordinator 
for Second Century Advance 


The National Committee for the Se- 
cond Century Advance for Christ regrets 
that Dr. Matthew Dymond, for medical 
reasons, has resigned as National Co- 
ordinator. By his inspiring leadership, he 
has promoted the cause of the Advance in 
Bible study, prayer, witness in new 
areas, and stewardship among Presbyter- 
lans. 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada is 
grateful to Dr. Dymond who has given 
leadership in the renewal of the Church 
through the Second Century Advance for 
Christ. 

Mr. J. Edwin **Ted’’ Smith has been 
appointed to succeed Dr. Dymond as Na- 
tional Co-ordinator. 

Born in Southampton, Ontario, and 
raised there and in Lucknow, Ontario, 
Mr. Smith and his wife, Margaret, live in 
Willowdale, a suburb of Toronto. They 
have two children, Katharine of Toronto 
and James of Cambridge, Ontario. 

A graduate of Queen’s and the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, he has been a teacher, 
principal, and Teachers’ College staff 
member, and served as an assistant su- 
perintendent at the Ontario Ministry of 
Education for thirteen years before his 
retirement in 1976. He is the co-author of 
several school text books. 

Army service in World War II and in 
the Militia brought promotion to the rank 
of Lieutenant Colonel. 

An elder since 1951, he is representa- 
tive elder for Trinity, York Mills; and 
hitherto served the Second Century Ad- 
vance as chairman of the Publicity Com- 
mittee. 
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Evaluation of New Christian 
Education Curriculum 

Twelve North American churches 
comprising some 12.5 million members 
have set in motion steps to evaluate the 
largest common Christian education cur- 
riculum ever undertaken by the Protes- 
tant and Episcopal bodies. 

They want to find out what congre- 
gations are using it, how well it’s work- 
ing for them, and why it’s been tried and 
rejected or ignored altogether by others. 

Also, whether there are really four dif- 
ferent types of congregations, as they 
have assumed, each preferring to study 
the Bible in a particular way. 

The curriculum, ‘“‘Christian Educa- 
tion: Shared Approaches’’, only went 
into full use in September, 1978. 

The executive committee of Joint Ed- 
ucational Development (JED), at a re- 
cent meeting in Memphis, Tenn., ap- 
proved a $32,000 research project to be 
completed by mid-1981 and to discover 
whether the new common curriculum is 
doing what it is designed to do. 

The education effort is built on the as- 
sumption that the Bible is at the heart of 
the Christian faith — but that some 
Christians prefer to concentrate on 
knowing the Bible, others on interpreting 
it, others on living a life based on Bibli- 
cal truths, and still others on action 
grounded in the word of God. 


Evaluations from Canadian Presby- 
terians should be sent to Miss Helen 
Tetley, Board of Congregational Life, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 1J7. 


Conference Centre News 


Crieff Hills Community now has first 
class accommodation for up to 30 people 
in St. Matthew’s and St. Mark’s Lodges. 
These buildings, along with the two re- 
treat houses of the Shepherd and the Pro- 
phet, are well used each week-end by 
many congregations in Southern Ontar- 
io. Several national committees of the 
Presbyterian and United Churches hold 
mid-week meetings at Crieff Hills. But 
these week-day periods are not as busy, 
therefore the committee is starting a cam- 
paign to encourage business or govern- 
mental groups to use the conference fa- 
cilities in this time. 

Crieff is also offering some very in- 
teresting training events this spring 
which are open to everyone. Many are 
family oriented like Effective Parenting 
(March 30 - April 1) under the leadership 
of the Rev. Fred Miller of Owen Sound; 


Couples in Ministry (April 17-19), and 
the Father and Son week-end (June |-3) 
under the leadership of the director, the 
Rev. Bob Spencer. The Family Cluster 
week-end (May 18-21) will be led by the 
founder of this programme, Margaret 
Sawin of Rochester, N.Y. Another noted 
church leader who will be on the pro- 
gramme at the Centre is Lyle Schaller of 
the Yokefellow Institute — April 24-27. 
Lorraine and John Peters of Waterloo 
will be the resource people at Woman- 
Man-God’s Word which will look at the 
changing perspective of male-female 
roles. The success of the senior citizens 
event last fall prompted a request for a 
repeat event: the Spring-week for Seniors 
will take place from May 8 to II. 

Anyone wishing information on any of 
these programmes or other retreat pro- 
gramme ideas, please contact the direc- 
tor, the Rev. Bob Spencer, R.R. #2, 
Puslinch, Ontario, NOB 2JO0. 


‘‘Knox 16’’ An Historic Site 


On page 644 of the Acts and Proceed- 
ings of the 104th General Assembly, the 
twenty-fourth congregation in the Pres- 
bytery of Brampton is listed as ‘‘Knox 
16°’. This little congregation with the 
enigmatic name was declared to be an 
historic site by Oakville, Ontario mayor, 
Mr. Harry Barrett, at a special pioneer 
service late last year. 

Situated near Oakville, the church is 
built on the banks of Sixteen Mile Creek, 
on the site of a now vanished village 
the village of Sixteen. The congregation 
has been established since the 1820's, 
and their present church home was built 
in 1845, enlarged and bricked in 1899. 
Stated supply for the congregation is pro- 
vided by the Rev. John M. Anderson. 


Camp Kintail Expands 


An historic event took place at Camp 
Kintail on November 12, 1978 when the 
sod was turned for the initial phase of a 
major development project. By May of 
this year, a new dining hall, health unit, 
and sewage facility will be completed at 
a cost of $246,000. 

Camp Kintail has served the Synod of 
Hamilton and London for 50 years, pro- 
viding young people with an opportunity 
for Christian community living. Use has 
also been made of the facilities on week- 
ends by congregations, women’s groups, 
and committees of synod and presbyter- 
ies. 

The 22-acre site is a lake-front prop- 
erty on Lake Huron, midway between 
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Goderich and Kincardine. The camp fa- eee 


cilities have reached a point where up- 
dating is required. The work undertaken 
will enable the camp to operate eight to 
nine months of the year, rather than the 
previous five, to accommodate 1,000 
young campers compared to the present 


Second 
500, to incorporate family camping sites Cen r UW f VY 
for overnight use, and to expand the 


summer recreational programme. 
Kintail Camp is supported by the ap- ADVANCE 
proximately 230 congregations in the 2 ( ( 


Synod — from Burlington to Windsor, 


Niagara Peninsula to Port Elgin, and the 
Bruce Peninsula. The Synod of Hamilton 
and London has a total membership of 
80,000, including adherents and chil- 
dren, and subsidizes 40% of the camp 
operation. 


“Unity Walk” in Quebec City 


The second annual walk for Christian 
unity took place in Quebec City on Janu- 
ary 21. This event, held in the ‘‘Old 
City’’, symbolically linked four church- 
es by a human chain and marked the be- 
ginning of the Week of Prayer for Chris- 
tian Unity. The theme this year was 
based on the first letter of Peter: ‘‘Serve 
one another for the glory of God’’. 

In 1978 a crowd approaching 800 
people took part in the parade and wit- 
nessed to the ecumenical hope. Meeting 
at Chalmers-Wesley United Church they 
processed to St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church and the Anglican Cathedral of 
the Holy Trinity before reaching the Ro- 
man Catholic basilica of Notre Dame de 
Quebec. Among the pilgrims at that time 
were Cardinal Maurice Roy, the Rt. Rev. 
Allan Goodings, and the Revs. David 
Craig, Donald Robson and the late 
Charles Pelletier. At each church the pas- 
tor gave the history of the building and of 
the worshipping congregation which it 
served. 

This year’s walk followed the same 
route, but the ceremonies themselves 
were based on the different stages of a 
typical liturgical celebration. Thus, the 
welcome and the penitential aspect was 
stressed at Chalmers-Wesley United; the 
Word, i.e. preaching, at St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian; the profession of faith and 
intercessory prayer at Holy Trinity Ang- 
lican; and the offering, praise and 
thanksgiving at Notre Dame de Quebec 
Roman Catholic. This year the Oriental 


100 for 


Christ 


AN OPEN LETTER TO ALL PERSONS 
CONNECTED WITH THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 


This is an interim report — and a challenge. 
New and encouraging events are taking place in many of 
our congregations and the lives of our people. Even more 
will happen if we all accept the challenge of the 


1975 “CENTENNIAL" and succeeding General Assem— 
blies "that the Gospel of Jesus Christ be ADVANCED by 
our church in Canada and overseas". Two specific goals 
were defined —- SPIRITUAL RENEWAL and a financial response 
from our members of $3 million for new programs of 
MISSIONS OUTREACH AND DEVELOPMENT. We believe fresh new 


"WINDS OF THE SPIRIT" are blowing in the church 
and many evidences of new beginnings and deeper commit— 
ment are being experienced. More than 


600 CONGREGATIONS are now involved in the Second 
Century ADVANCE for Christ program; nearly 100,000 Bible 
Study Books and Prayer Guides have been ordered; a con- 
servative estimate indicates between $400,000 and $450, 
000 will have been contributed by the time you read this. 


8 NEW MISSIONS OUTREACH AND DEVELOPMENT programs 
in Canada and overseas have been designated and approved 
for funding. More than 60 will be designated as addit— 
ional contributions come in. But, we have a great dis— 
tance to go. Are you an ADVANCER? Are you and your 
congregation 


PARTICIPATING? If you have caught the vision —- 
translate it into action. Let God fuel the spark glowing 
in your life - and the fellowship in your congregation — 
into a lively flame. 


PRAY for spiritual renewal. GIVE, as recommend— 
ed, a minimum of one day's extra income in 1979. Your 
congregation has special ADVANCE envelopes. SERVE that 
deeds, great and small, may be accomplished in Christ's 
Name. 


Je E. Smith, Frank J. Whilsmith 
National Coordinator National Chairman 


thodox and Eastern Rite Catholic, pro- AD VANCE 


Church also participated, both Greek Or- 

viding between them an intercessory The National Committee, Second Century Advance for Christ 
prayer, and a Greek hymn to the Virgin 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J57 

sung by the parish choir from St. Jean 

Chrysostome, near Quebec City. + 
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A WELL ATTENDED Father-and-Son Breakfast was held recently at Mount Zion Church, 
Ridgetown, Ont. These men’s breakfasts have become a popular event in this 19th century 
church with a congregation of around 240. The happy helpers at the breakfast are from left to 
right: Bob Steel (background); Alex O’Brien, Jim O’Brien, Rob Koldyk (face hidden by bottle 
of detergent), Syd Koldyk, Gabe Koldyk, John O'Brien; Tom Robinson; Ross Clark. 


cz aN 
Photo credit: Recorder & Times, Brockville 

WORKING SOME 140’ off the ground, these 
steeplejacks are shown nearing completion 
of the extensive repairs to the spire of First 
Church, Brockville, Ont. In 18 months, 
$89,000 has been raised towards the 
$100,000 cost of repairing the spire. St. Albert Gazette 
SMILES were the order of the day at the 
ceremonial burning of the mortgage on 
Braeside Church, St. Albert, Alberta, last 
October. Shown from left to right, Mr. Frank 
Robitaille, chairman of the board, Mr. Ray 
Reskke, treasurer, and the Rev. Noel 
Gordon, minister. 


CAMEOS 


~~ 


Photo Credit: G. Van Bruchem 
The Alumni of The Presbyterian College, 
Montreal, Que., recently donated a new 
wide-screen colour television set for the 
students’ lounge at their alma mater. Shown 
on the right making the presentation is the 
Rev. Larry Cowper of Spencerville, Ont., 
cheerfully received on behalf of 
the students by Kerry Mcintyre, vice- 
president of the student council. 
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A 25TH ANNIVERSARY GIFT of a new 
Pulpit Bible was presented to Kitimat 
Presbyterian Church, B.C., by the Kitimat 
Branch of the Royal Canadian Legion on 
Remembrance Sunday. Shown in the 
background from left to right: Mr. W.F. David 
Allen, President of the Legion, making the 
presentation to the minister, (and Chaplain 
to the Kitimat Legion), the Rev. James 
Beverley Kay, with the clerk of session, 
Allister Boyd (right) looking on. The Legion 
colour party is in the foreground. 


On Sunday, October 29, 1978, the congregation of St. Giles Kingsway 
Church, Toronto, Ont., held a ‘‘Share the Awareness”’ day, to learn more 
about the mission of the Second Century Advance within Canada. Eight 
different church groups each chose a different topic to study, and presen- 
tations were staged on these subjects. They covered Presbyterian colleges, 
Canada’s native people, special needs in the inner city, educators for 
mission, ministering to the sick and lonely, and Christ and the media. 

Attendance and interest were so good that the Second Century committee 
plans to make a short set of slides and a tape recording as a record of the 
occasion. They also aim to hold a second ‘‘Share the Awareness’’ day this 
year, covering the overseas part of the programme. 
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_A STAINED GLASS WINDOW depicting the 


Burning Bush was dedicated to the Glory of 
God and in memory of the Rev. and Mrs. 
W.B. Macodrum at a special service in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Geraldton, Ontario. Mr. 
Macodrum had served as minister of St. 


Andrew's from 1949 until 1972. Mr. and Mrs. 


Neil Macodrum and their children took part 
in the dedication service. 


“‘Robemakers and Tailors Since 1842" 


HARCOURTS 
LIMITED 
Clerical Vestments 
Choir Gowns and Cassocks 
Prices and samples on request 
Telephone 26 Duncan St., 
364-4408 Toronto M5V 2B9 


WANT TO DO YOUR FAMILY 


A DISSERVICE? 
NOT LIKELY! 


But that may happen if you have not prepared a will, or reviewed your will 
recently. In our contacts with Christian people, we find that the biggest 
problem for Christians is the provision of a will. 


Do yourself and your family a real service, and provide a will to cover your 


estate, whether large or small. 


We have men who have had a wide experience in counselling about wills. 
There is no obligation. This is a Christian service for Christian people. Write 


for literature or personal help to: 


STEWARDSHIP DEPARTMENT 


ONTARIO BIBLE COLLEGE 
25 Ballyconnor Court 
Willowdale, Ont. M2M 4B3 
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365 Days of Development 


“When anyone is joined to Christ, he is a new being; the 
old is gone, the new has come.” 11 Corinth. 5:17 
The most significant of all development is becoming a 
new creature in Christ. Transformed lives transform 
society. 

Your gift places a Bible in someone’s hands. 


Canadian Bible Society 
1835 Yonge St., 
Toronto, Ontario 
M4S 1Y1 


The Chorister Robe 


wl “The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
y) for CHOIR and CLERGY, GRADUATION, BARRISTERS 


Caps, Collars and Accessories 


Samples and prices upon request 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Edita Wi : Vivielet (1968) Kid. 
P.O. Box 397, DARTMOUTH, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


Mention the PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


when you patronize our advertisers. 


? ay Auter R. obes 


26 Duncan St., (Fifth floor) 
Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 
for all your needs in 
Clerical, Choir & Academic Robes 
Tel. (416) 368-4282 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 
that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


the TALENTED 
LITTLE TOWEL 


Absorbent terry cloth towel is shaped into 

the Eddie Bauer Toweling Hat to outsmart 
summer heat two ways! When your brow is 
perspiring, just wipe it with your hat. Or 
douse your hat in water, wring it out and 
wear it to keep you cool at tennis, golf, 
boating, fishing, camping. Sizes: S(6%-67%), 
M(7-7 a), L(7 4-7 %), XL(7 Ye-7%), XXL(7%4-7%). 
Colors: Sailing Blue, Powder Blue, White, 
Yellow. # 2002 Toweling Hat $5.95 ppd 


Order Today! Money Back Guarantee! 

Enclosed is my check or money order for 

$_————S—CS (Add sales tax where applicable.) 

Please rush my #2002 Toweling Hat. 

Size__ fae COO a 

Name —___ — nt 

Address === = = s8 A 

yee Ms SoS as 
pee PostalCode 


[J] Send me FREE your unique color catalog of 
quality outdoor apparel and equipment. 


Bb 
C 


| Province _ 


Dept. XPR, 22 Bloor Street West, Toronto M4W 1A1 
Sy TRA GS GN RES EN ORE AT OR EN WRT Fee BEE Es 
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MRS. J.J. (AMY) PARKER of Knox Church, Rev. Dr. DeCourcy H. Rayner, immediate 


Port Dover, Ont., recently received a hand- past Moderator of the General Assembly, 
lettered scroll and a pin to commemorate her —_ represented The Presbyterian Church in Can- 
70 years as a communicant member. She ada at the installation of the new Governor 
has the longest continuing membership in General, Edward Schreyer, on January 11. 
the congregation and continues to be Robert C. Murcar, a Presbyterian minister 
involved in many church activities. Mrs. and long-time worker in the field of indivi- 
Parker is seen in the photo with the Rev. dual, marital and family therapy has received 
Judee Archer, minister of Knox, Port Dover. word that he has been appointed an Approved 


Supervisor of Training by the American 

Association for Marital and Family Therapy. 

F RR SO N A S The appointment, for five years, recognizes 
p the highest standards of clinical education 
and practice as well as special training and 

experience in the supervision of marriage and 

family therapy supervisees. 


President of the Afternoon Group of the E. 
W.M.S. Chalmers Church, Calgary, Alberta, CAPTAIN BILL MacLELLAN, Presbyterian 


presented Mrs. Alberta McCallum with an minister and Protestant Chaplain in the ON DECEMBER 31, 1978, the congregation 
Honorary Life Membership in recognition of Canadian Armed Forces is shown above of St. Andrew’s Church, Mansfield, Ont., 
her years of faithful devotion and work in the —_ being greeted by his wife Linda and his son — marked the 35th wedding anniversary of the 
Women’s Missionary Society. Mark on his return from a six-month posting Rev. and Mrs. Alex Clements with the pres- 
Pictured above: I. to r. Dr. Ruby Walker, with the United Nations peace-keeping entation of an oil painting, “The Mill Scene” 
Alberta McCallum, Jennie Brown. forces in Cyprus. by Keirstad. 


Nabisco 100% Bran gives you 
the fibre you want in your diet. 


And the flavour you want 
| Saye inyourbreaktast. 


Yes, Nabisco 100% Bran gives you 
the valuable food fibre you look for 
in your diet. But Nabisco goes further. 
Nabisco 100% Bran is enhanced with 
two fruit concentrates—so your bran 
breakfast is a lot tastier. Enjoy 

Nabisco 100% Bran cereal soon. 
And regularly. 


The bran cereal with 
a flavour difference. 
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Rev. Dr. Iver D. Maclver’s services as 


Interim-Moderator of Knox Church, Moose he served for 28 years until he retired from the 


ministry to become a judge in the Family Court 


Creek, Ont., were recognized at a farewell where he served with distinction until he retired 
gathering last November when Dr. Maclver in 1974. 

retired from the active ministry. A Panasonic Active in all the courts of the church and on 
stereo system was presented to Dr. and many boards and committees, Dr. Good made 


some worthy contributions to the publications of 
the old Board of Evangelism and Social Action. 
Also active in the life and work of the communi- 


Mrs. Maclver for their new home in Kingston, 
Ont. The ladies of the congregation 


expressed their appreciation to Mrs. Maclver ty, he gave outstanding service on the Parole 
in presenting her with a hand-made quilt in Board and also on the ‘‘bench’’ at Family 
the Scottish Thistle design. Court. In recognition of these services, Robert 
Good received the honorary degree of Doctor of 
sx Divinity from The Presbyterian College in Mon- 

treal in 1950. 


Pre-deceased by his wife, Avada Aveling, Dr. 
Good is survived by his daughter Betty (Mrs. 
George) Curzon, two grand-children, Robert 
and William Curzon, and by his brother Emest. 


TANNAHILL, THE REV. GEORGE RAY- 
MOND, 47, Presbyterian minister, died sudden- 

EAT S ly in Amherst, N.S., on Jan. 3. 
A graduate of Sir George Williams Univer- 


sity in Montreal where he obtained his B.A., 
and of The Presbyterian College, Montreal, 


deGROOT, THE REV. L. LOUIS, Edmonton, Al- where he received his Bachelor of Divinity de- 
berta, Jan. 17. (Obituary in April Record). 

GOOD, REV. DR. ROBERT, 79, a retired Presby- (continued on next page) 
terian minister, died in Manotick, Ontario, on 
Nov. 26, 1978. : —— 

Dr. Good emigrated to Canada om Mane The Presbyterian Pension Board supports retired 
chester, England, as a young boy. On his return ministers and ministers’ widows from bequests 
from active service in the Royal Navy in World and gifts of generous benefactors. For further 
War I, he graduated from the Toronto Bible information write: 

College and ministered in Nova Scotia and Que- The Pension Board 


bec. After some years he answered the call to pacha St a a ys 137 


the ministry, and pursued his studies at McGill 
University and The Presbyterian College in 
Montreal. Following his ordination in 1931, Dr. RETIREMENT LIVING. Live comfortably in 
Good served for three years in Cushman Mem- —_—- your own modular home ona large leased, serviced 
orial Church in Hull, Quebec, prior to going to lot at beautiful Twin Elm Mobile Homes Estates, 
Erskine Presbyterian Church in Ottawa, where _— Strathroy, Ont., N7G 2P9. Free brochure. 


A WORTHY CHARITY FOR YOUR CONSIDERATION 


BELMONT HOUSE 


Mrs. Alberta MacKenzie, who celebrated her (THE TORONTO AGED MEN’S AND WOMEN’S HOMES) 


102nd birthday last December, has been an FOUNDED 1852 


active member of St. Paul’s Church, : s ; 
Ingersoll, Ontario, for a great many years. Government subsidy available for applicants on low income. 


55 Belmont St., Toronto, Ont. M5R 1R1 Phone 964-9231 


e Bachelor apartments SENIOR CITIZENS 


@ Kitchenette with full size stove and fridge 

e Bathroom ensuite RESIDENCE 
e Broadloom throughout 

e Emergency call system 


Security system 1300 Danforth Road, 


e@ Laundry room . 
® Tuck shop / coffee shop Scarborough, Ontario, 
e Dining room M1J 1E8 
e Recreation area 
e Indoor lawn bowling and social activities 
area 
e Social service organizer Apply now 
e ee facilities (416) 267-2737 
@ Lounges . 
e Beautifully landscaped area Monday to Friday 
e Nearshopping, hospital, transportation & 9a.m.—5 p.m. 
churches 
e oS years of age and over ‘ 
z e Occupancy January through March i i 
ST. DAVID’S BO eee Mere or eae) ans aia Under the direction of the 


VILLAGE tastes are respected East Toronto Presbytery, 
The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada 
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NEW HORIZONS TOWER 
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A RESIDENCE FOR 
SENIOR CITIZENS 
CONVENIENTLY LOCATED AT 
BLOOR & DUFFERIN STREET 
IN METROPOLITAN TORONTO 


*Excellent Transportation — right on 
the Bloor subway line 

Convenient Parking for Visitors 

ePrivate—Furnished Rooms 

®Non-profit Rates—Financial 
Assistance Available 

eMain Floor Dining Room—Waitress 
Served 

Registered Nurse on Duty—Doctor on 
Call 


Visit us at the tower Monday through 
Friday to see our fine facility. 


For further information, Phone or Write: 


Dept. P 

1140 Bloor St. West 
Toronto, M6H 4E6 
(416) 537-3135 


SHORT TERM ACCOMMODATION 
(1 - 30 DAYS) FOR SENIORS 
AVAILABLE AS SPACE PERMITS. 


Operated by the Dovercourt Baptist 
Foundation on behalf of the adjacent 
Dovercourt Baptist Church. 


Deaths 


(continued from previous page) 


gree, Mr. Tannahill was ordained by the Pres- 
bytery of Montreal in 1960. 

As a minister, Mr. Tannahill served the Lake 
Ainslie, Strathlorne, Orangedale charge, N.S., 
followed by the Hanover, Ayton charge in Ont. 
He returned to the Maritimes to serve the Ken- 
sington, Freetown, Malpeque charge, followed 
by the North Tryon, Breadalbane charge, P.E.I. 
He retired from the pastoral ministry in 1967 
and from that time until his death served as a 
social worker with the Social and Family Ser- 
vices of Nova Scotia. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Frances 
MacDonald, two sons, Andrew and Jonathan, 
and a daughter, Eve Christine, all at home; one 
brother, Gordon of Huntingdon, Quebec, and by 
his stepmother, Mrs. Tannahill of Montreal. Mr. 
Tannahill’s first wife, the former Elizabeth 
Schollie, predeceased him by eight years. 

TOOMBS, THE REV. EARLE A., a retired Pres- 
byterian minister, died in Stirling, Ont., on Dec. 
8, 1978. 

A missionary for twenty-two years in the Bhil 
country in India, Mr. Toombs also ministered 
for twenty years in the churches of Campbell- 
ford and Burnbrae in Ontario, and after his re- 
tirement he served as stated supply for a number 
of years in St. Andrew’s Church, Roslin, On- 
tario. Mr. and Mrs. Toombs were deeply in- 
volved in a unique ministry among retarded chil- 
dren in what was known as “‘The House of 
Happiness’’. 

Surviving are his wife Selina, two daughters, 
Yvonne Thorel and Joan Fraser and five grand- 
children, Janice and David Thorel, Roselyn, 
Kevin and John Fraser. 


BOND, CLIFFORD, long time elder of St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Grand Falls, Nfld., Oct. 27. 

BUIST, MRS. JAMES, 95, charter member of St. 
Enoch Church, Hamilton, Ont., Jan. 12. 

CAMPBELL, NEIL S., 89, long time elder of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Swinton Park, Ont., Dec. 18. 

COLEMAN, WILLIAM J., 63, elder, roll clerk 
and choir member of St. Columba Church, Ham- 
ilton, Ont., Jan. 7. 

COLLINS, MRS. PEARL, 91, charter member of 
Renfrew Presbyterian Church, Renfrew, Ont., 
Jan. 3. 

ENMAN, MRS. WALTER (MARY), 88, member 
of Victoria West Presbyterian Church, P.E.I., 
Deow50: 

FERGUSON, JOHN A., Sr., 91, elder of Victoria 
Church, Birch Grove, Cape Breton, N.S. An 
elder for 53 years and clerk of session for over 50 
years, he resided most of his life in Broughton, 
Cape Breton. 

FINLAY, WILLIAM, member of Westminster 
Church, Toronto, Ont., choir member, Jan. 20. 

GRAY, MRS. D.D. (ETHEL), member of Rock- 
wood Presbyterian Church, Ont., life member of 
the W.M.S. and treasurer for 19 years, Jan. 5. 

HILL, JOHN, long time elder of St. Enoch Church, 
Hamilton, Ont., Dec. 7. 

JACKSON, CECIL T., 74, elder of Central 
Church, Hamilton, Ont., Jan. 9. 

JAY, J.H., long time member of St. John’s 
Church, Toronto, Ont., Jan. 4. 

LEAVER, EARL G., an elder in Dixie Church, 
Mississauga, Ont., for 28 years and alternate 
representative elder to Brampton Presbytery, 
Nov. 26. 

LESLIE, DR. EVERETT CLAYTON, 85, long 
time member of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, latterly associated with First Church, 
Regina, Sask., and former president of the Can- 
adian Bar Association, Dec. 7. 

McGREGOR, FINDLEY, elder of St. Giles 
Church, Cambridge (Galt), Ont., and formerly 
of Fallingbrook Church, Toronto. 


LIFE & LUXURY 
IN 
RETIREMENT 


ST. RAPHAEL’S MANOR 


A retirement lodge with 
features of a luxury 
residential hotel. 


Private or shared rooms, suites 
Private baths 

Air conditioned 
Broadloomed throughout 
Colour TV, radio ineachroom 
Restful lounge areas 

Safety features 

Nurse call system 

Emergency power systems 


+ + + + + H H H HK 


Residents retain independence. 
No lease or transfer of assets 
required. Permanent or short-term 
occupancy. Accommodation includes: 
* 24-hour nursing supervision 
* Recreation, activities 

* Maid service, housekeeping 
* Personal Laundry 

% Dining room — menu choice 


Additional features: 
% Medical clinic 
* Nursing Home on premises 
* Barber-beauty salon 
* Branchbank 
* Chapel 
* Tuck Shop 
* Parking — free for residents 
and guests 
* Landscaped grounds 
Direct bus connection to subway 


For further information and free 
coloured brochure, write: 

ST. RAPHAEL’S MANOR, 

Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6 

or call: 416-499-3313 


THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


RETIREMENT LIVING 
AT ITS FINEST! 


CONVENIENTLY LOCATED IN 
PARKDALE — Downtown Toronto 


e Attractively decorated, broad- 
loomed, furnished, Private and 
Semi-private rooms — individual 
thermostats — nurse call system 
Main Floor Dining-room — open- 
ing onto large patio — tables serv- 
ed by waitresses — menu choice 
Close to public transportation 


Recreation and Social Activities 
Programme 


24 Hour Supervision; Doctor on 
Call 


Daily Maid Service 
Personal laundry service included 


Barber — Beauty Salon; Chapel; 
Library; Tuck Shop 


SHORT TERM OR 
VACATION ACCOMMODATION 
AVAILABLE FOR SENIORS 


For Further Information 
and Brochure,- 
call or write: 


Spencer House Retirement Home, 
36 Spencer Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario. 

M6K 2J6 
(416) 531-2280, 
or 531-3559 
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McKELLAR, MALCOLM, 92, member of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Strathroy, Ont., for 74 years, 
elder for 63 years, clerk of session for 50 years, 
church treasurer and a member of the board of 
managers, Dec. 10. 

McLEOD, DR. NORMAN, 87, an elder at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Tillsonburg, Ont., for over 
40 years, died in Phoenix, Arizona, Nov. 23. 

McVEAN, GERALD H., 72, elder of Central 
Church, Hamilton, Ont., Dec. 19. 

MOULDS, WILLIAM, 82, elder of Mount Pleas- 
ant and St. Andrew’s, Sutton West, Ont., for 48 
years and former clerk of session. 

NEVILLE, MRS. LLOYD (FLORENCE), 78, life 
time member of St. Andrew’s Church, Fort 
Coulonge, Que., life member of the W.M.S., 
Dec. 4. 

SHERIFF, MRS. G. (CLARA LOUELLA), 81, 
First Church, Regina, Sask., Dec. 12. 

SMAIL, WILLIAM JOHN, 87, elder for more than 
53 years and clerk of session for 31 years of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Spencerville, Ont., Dec. 28. 

THOMPSON, MRS. MARTHA, long-time mem- 
ber of St. John’s Church, Toronto, Ont., Jan. 7. 

TRETT, MRS. WILLIAM, 90, last surviving char- 
ter member of St. Andrew’s Galt Church, Cam- 
bridge, Ont., Dec. 14. 

TWISS, DR. DONALD, 68, elder of Thornhill 
Church, Ont., Nov. 16. 

WALTON, MRS. WM. S. (GLADYS HELEN), 
member of Calvin Church, Toronto, Ont., wife 
of Mr. William Walton, who for many years was 


Treasurer of The Presbyterian Church in Cana- 


da, Dec. 2. 

WASSON, EILEEN ALICE, member of Calvin 
Church, Toronto, Ont., widow of Rev. Dr. Jo- 
seph Wasson, the first minister of Calvin Church 
who ministered there for 30 years until his re- 
tirement in 1955, Jan. 4. 

YOUNG, JAMES WRIGHT, 82, member for 63 
years, elder for 46 years and clerk of session for 
24 years of Kildonan Church, Winnipeg, Man., 
superintendent of Sunday School for 17 years, 
Jan. 10. 


CAlLENdAR 


INDUCTIONS 
DUNKIN, Rev. Stephen G., Niagara Falls, Chip- 
pawa Church, Ont., Jan. 12. 
McKENZIE, Rev. A.H., Perth, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ont., Jan. 31. 
PAISLEY, Rev. J. Allan, Kensington, New Lon- 
don and Malpeque Charge, P.E.I., Jan. 11. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Dartmouth, Iona Church, N.S., Rev. D.L. Ma- 
whinney, P.O. Box 218, Lunenburg, BOJ 2CO. 

Elmsdale, St. Matthew’s Church, and Hardwood 
Lands, N.S., (a shared ministry with the United 
Church), Dr. A.O. MacLean, 2761 Robert Mur- 
phy Dr., Halifax, B3L 3T3. 

Hopewell charge, N.S., Rev. E.F. Dewar, R.R. 2, 
New Glasgow, B2H 5CS. 

Murray Harbour charge, P.E.I., Rev. Allison J. 
Ramsay, P.O. Box 715, Montague, COA IRO. 

Newcastle-Millerton-Derby charges, N.B., Rev. 
E.R. Hawkes, 550 Princess Drive, Bathurst, 
E2A 2R3. 

New Glasgow, First Church, N.S., Rev. Kenneth 
MacLeod, P.O. Box 3, Merigomish, BOK 1G0. 
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Yee Needs 
a Postal Friend 


— Urgently. 


At 84 Yee is in an old people’s 
home in Hong Kong. After years 
of hard work she is now unable to 
walk, and badly needs supple- 
mentary food, medicines and a 
tew clothes, none of which the 
struggling home can afford. 


Help the Aged enables people of 
goodwill to help old people in 
tragic need by adopting a 
‘‘gran’’. For only $10 a month, 
ensure that Yee or someone like 
her gets adequate food and loving 
help in your name. Your postal 
friendship and help will mean so 
much to the gran you help. Some- 
one old prays that you will send 
your first contribution today. 


To: Help the Aged, Room PR2, 
88 Eglinton Avenue East, 
Toronto, Ontario, M4P 1C7 
Registered Charity 

No. 050999-09-13. 

Please send me the photo and de- 
tails of a “‘gran’’ in great need. I 
would like to start helping right 
away and enclose my contribu- 
HOMO Simeeten mer sete Se 
INAV Bre pce Soe ee ean ce 
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NEW ITINERARY 


A QUALITY — 31 DAY 
MANAGEMENT ESCORTED TOUR 


featuring superior hotels, included 
sightseeing, luggage handling, etc. 


Departures: 
November 3, 1979 


including Hawaii, Australia, Fiji, 
New Zealand, Tahiti, California 


- For information and brochures 


Travel Specialists 


'EAMINGTON, ONT. N8H 1M3 
: 9) 733-2391 


if ALL HAPPENS 
NEXT YEAR! 


THE PASSION PLAY, performed only every 10 years, will 
be re-enacted May to September 1980, in the beautiful 
wood-carver’s village of Oberammergau. The village is tuck- 
ed away in the Bavarian Alps, about 50 miles south of 
Munich, Germany 


In 1970, 22,480 Canadians asked to see the Play 
the first 4,496 obtained reservations, 
Oberammergau statistics. 


only 
according to 


FOR THE 1980 PERFORMANCES, 1,083 tour members 
had registered with CHRISTIAN TOURS & TRAVEL as of 
December 31, 1978. Additional group departures confirm- 
ed by the GESCHAFTSTELLE DER PASSIONSSPIELE 
1980, will allow for 553 more to join before our September 
30, 1979 deadline 


SEND NOW for your free colour brochure, brief history of 
the play, and Status Report on tours still available. 


THE 
NEXT OPPORTUNITY 
WILL BE 1990!! 


) PLEASE FORWARD ALL RELEVANT OBERAMMERGAU INFORMATION 


OBERAMMERGAU 1980 


17 days through the heartland of Eur- 
ope including the PASSION PLAY, 
Optional extensions up to 60 days, 
two departure dates. 

Price $1,699 (subject to change) 


CONTACT: 

Rev. H. & Mae Russell or 

Rev. Joe Muchan, 

c/o Collacutt Travel Limited, 

Cloverdale Mall, 250 East Mall, 

Islington, Ontario, M9B 3Y8. 

Telephone: (416) 239-3191 or 
(416) 622-0500 or 


(416) 745-9637. 


1979 — Scandinavia, inc. three days in Lenin- 
grad, leaving July 16. 
— Spain, Portugal, Morocco, 16 days — 
August 16. 
— The People’s Republic of China, leav- 
ing in August 


1980 — Moscow Olympics, leaving daily, 


July 11 to July 27, two and three week 
tours 


— Oberammergau Passion Play — plus 
Germany, Austria, Venice and Yugo- 
slavia. Tours August 4th. Limited 
space 


Host: Rev. John Griffen 


Write or phone for all information 
Christian Fellowship Tours 
Box 633, Niagara Falls, Ont. L2E 6V5 
(416) 356-8372 
Ont. Regn. No. 1252997 


BERMUDA VACATION 

Bermuda cottage overlooking beautiful Church 
Bay. Modern large bed/sitter, bath and kitchen. 
$30.00 nightly for couple. Rates available fort- 
nightly, monthly. Write Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Aitchison, *‘Barner Reefs’’, Church Bay, South- 
ampton 8-07, Bermuda. Telephone: 809-298- 
0357. 


A CHRISTIAN VACATION 
on beautiful Lake of Bays in Muskoka 
Spacious, completely modern, housekeeping 
cottages, with the comforts of home. Safe, 


sandy beach. Near Huntsville and Algonquin 
Park. For illustrated brochure, 
Write or phone, (416) 223-4012, 
Blue Water Acres, 64 Wentworth Avenue, 
Willowdale, Ontario, M2N 1T7. 


GRAND TOUR OF EUROPE — Three glorious 
weeks in Amsterdam, Rhineland (including fa- 
mous Rhine Cruise), Heidelberg, Innsbruck, Lu- 
cerne, Florence, Venice, Rome, Paris, London, 
etc. All meals except six lunches, Flights, First 
Class Hotels, Luxury Coaches, expert multi-lin- 
gual Guides, Entrance Fees to Historic and Cultural 
Sites, etc. included. $1,798 (U.S.). Departure 
from Toronto July 31, 1979. 

For free colour brochures etc. write Rev. B.R. 
Moorhouse (Wholesale Tours International) 395 
Old Yonge St., Willowdale, Ont. M2P 2R6. 


Tours With 

Rey. Eric Beggs 
April 24, 1979 — Bible Lands, Greece, Egypt, 
Jordan, Israel, 15 days. 
May 14, 1979 — British Isles, 21 days. 
August, 1980 — Oberammergau. 
Tour leader Rev. Eric Beggs, (Box 246) Orillia, 
Ontario, L3V 6J6, travel arrangements by Whole- 
sale Tours International, Box 908, Station B, Wil- 


DR. HELMUT FISCHER 
Village Solicitor, who took the part of Christ in 1970. 


lowdale, Ontario, M2K 2T6. 


- Oberammergau I980----- 


Christian Tours & Travel 


* the only Canadian tour programme we're aware of, where 
every group is guaranteed 2 nights accommodation in the 
village of Oberammergau, as opposed to the myriad of 
towns and villages which will be utilized to house the 
550,000 Passion Play visitors in 1980. (Accommodation and 
theatre seats negotiated personally by CHRISTIAN TOURS 
& TRAVEL in Oberammergau and guaranteed in writing by 
GESCHAFTSTELLE DER PASSIONSSPIELE 1980). 


* where each tour group is conducted FROM CANADA, as 
opposed to being met overseas. The selected Canadian group 
leader and the multi-lingual professional guide provide a 
team leadership. 


* where one can breathe fresh air on the touring coach — no 
smoking on the coach in deference to the majority of our 
travellers. 


* where tour programmes, are managed according to de- 
manding standards established by CHRISTIAN TOURS & 
TRAVEL — no off-colour ‘morning smile’ stories on the 
coach by pseudo-professional tour guides. 


* including full ‘English’ breakfast, and dinner daily. Stan- 
dard European tours include only ‘Continental’ breakfast 
and seldom include dinner in the cities of London, Rome 
and Paris. 


* where the features which should be included in the cost 
ARE INCLUDED, and the items which should not be in- 
cluded, according to the desire of the majority of our 
travellers, are NOT INCLUDED. For example, all important 
sightseeing is included in the tour price, not offered en route 
at an optional, extra cost. Conversely, no ‘Nite-Life Parties’ 
are programmed or paid for. Each tour member is free to 
enjoy the evenings with the group if something is planned, 
or independently. 


CHRISTIAN TOURS & TRAVEL 


1662A AVENUE ROAD, TORONTO, ONTARIO M5M 3Y1 


ca. 416-783-1166 coucct 


FOR RESERVATIONS 
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WE MAKE YOUR 
TRAVEL DREAMS COME TRUE 


HAWAII, ALASKA, YUKON, 
INSIDE PASSAGE CRUISE 
ATLANTIC CANADA 
A HAWAIIAN HOLIDAY 
— 16 DAYS IN PARADISE 
Romantic, enchanting, beautiful HAWAII! 
Visit the Hawaiian islands of Oahu (Waikiki- 
Honolulu); Maui — the Valley Isle, and Hawaii 
— the Orchid Isle. First class hotels. Several 
sight-seeing trips included. You'll tour each 
island in your own private air-conditioned mo- 
torcoach. Each departure is personally escort- 
ed by a competent Host who takes care of all 
details. Tour price from Toronto $849. U.S. 
Funds, tax included. Tour departure : Friday, 
March 16th, 1979. 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS — ESCORTED 
(ALASKA-YUKON-INSIDE PASSAGE) 
AIR-MOTORCOACH-RAIL-CRUISE 
SERIES A 
Two 17-day fully escorted Midnight Sun Tours, 
originating Toronto, July 3rd, July 27th; Air Can- 
ada jet flight to Edmonton, “North to Alaska” 
by deluxe motorcoach via Alaska Highway visit- 
ing Peace River Country: Whitehorse and Daw- 
son City. Yukon; Fairbanks, the oil capital of 
Alaska. ‘Trail of '98" via White Pass and Yukon 
Railway, Whitehorse to Skagway. Discover a 
whole new world of travel pleasure aboard the 
Canadian Pacific's fabulous cruise ship the 
Princess Patricia on an eleven hundred mile 
inside Passage cruise. Skagway to Vancouver, 
B.C. Calls made at Juneau, Capital of Alaska: 
Tracy Arm, Prince Rupert and Alert Bay, B.C. 
Air Canada Vancouver to Toronto. Tour price 
from Toronto $1,774. Adjusted rates for resi- 
dents of Western Canada. 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS — ESCORTED 
(ALASKA-YUKON-INSIDE PASSAGE) 
SERIES B (SERIES A IN REVERSE) 
Two 17-day fully escorted Midnight Sun Tours, 
originating Toronto, July 9th, August 2nd, Air 
Canada jet flight to Vancouver. Discover a 
whole new world of travel pleasure aboard the 
Canadian Pacific's fabulous cruise ship the 
Princess Patricia on an eleven hundred mile 
inside Passage cruise Vancouver to Skagway, 
Alaska. Calls made at Ketchikan, Wrangell and 
Glacier Bay. ‘Trail of '98” via White Pass and 
Yukon Railway, Skagway to Whitehorse. De- 
luxe motorcoach to Dawson City, Yukon: Fair- 
banks, the oil capital of Alaska and south via the 
Alaska Highway to Edmonton. Jet flight, Ed- 
monton to Toronto. Tour price from Toronto 
$1,774. Adjusted rates for residents of Western 
Canada. 
ALASKA-BRITISH COLUMBIA 
FLY-CRUISE-BUS-RAIL TOUR 
Enjoy a 13-day Autumn fly-cruise-rail-bus tour 
to Alaska, British Columbia. Inside Passage 
featuring an 8-day cruise on the C.P.’s palatial 
passenger ship T.E.V. Princess Patricia. The 
scenery is up close and spectacular, all 2000 
miles of it. The ports of call are colourful, 
Ketchikan, Wrangell, Glacier Bay, Skagway, 
Juneau, Tracy Arm, Prince Rupert and Alert 
Bay. The food is delicious, the crew friendly 
and the entertainment interesting. Travel the 
Klondike “Trail of '98" on the White Pass and 
Yukon Railway. Skagway to Lake Bennett. Visit 
Vancouver and Victoria. Sightseeing tours in 
each city. Tour originates Toronto, Friday, 
September 28th. Personally escorted. Tour 
pace $1,298. Adjusted rates for residents of 
estern Canada. 
MARITIME AND GASPE 
AUTUMN COLOUR TOURS 
Enjoy a 16-day Autumn colour tour to the 
Maritime Provinces, Gaspe and Cape Breton 
returning through the states of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and New York. Enjoy 
the Gaspe Peninsula, Prince Edward island, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick in one de- 
| lightful tour which combines the quaint pic- 
turesque Gaspe with the old world charm of the 
Maritime Provinces. Visit Ottawa, Quebec 
City, Charlottetown, Halifax, Peggy's Cove, 
Saint John and Niagara Falls. Tour originates 
Toronto by deluxe motorcoach on Sunday, 
September 16 and Sunday, September 23. 
Tour price $599. Additional travel arrange- 
ments can be made for residents of Western 
Canada to commence the tour in Toronto. 
For best service and complete information 
write or phone 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD., 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
137 Wellington St. W., 
Box 894, CHATHAM, Ontario, N7M 5L3 
Phone: Office: 519-354-1270 
Residence: 519-352-1467 
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St. Andrews, Greenock Church, and Pennfield, 
The Kirk, N.B., Rev. John Humphreys, 46 
Woodhaven Drive, Saint John, E2K 4K4. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Cardinal, St. Andrew’s and St. James Church, 
Ont., Rev. C.H. Maclean, Box 537, Iroquois, 
KOE IKO. 

Dunvegan-Kenyon, Ont., (single point charge), 
Rev. Robert Martin, P.O. Box 41, Vankleek 
Hill, KOB 1RO. 

Maxville, St. Andrew’s Church, and St. Elmo, 
Ont., (one preaching charge), Rev. J. Forbes, 
Box 73, Dalkeith, KOB 1E0. 

Montreal Chinese Church, Que., Rev. A. Ross 
Mackay, 1575 Beaudet St., St. Laurent, H4L 
2K1. 

Montreal, Cote Des Neiges, Que., Rev. D.G. Neil, 
Knox Crescent and Kensington Church, Notre 
Dame de Grace, Montreal, H4B 1K3. 

Montreal West Church, Que., Rev. Dr: R. Stuart 
Johnston, 124 Linwood Cres., Town of Mount 
Royal, Montreal, H3P 1J2. 

Richmond and Stittsville, Ont., Rev. W.I. McEI- 
wain, 52 Qualicum St., Ottawa, K2H 7H4. 

St. Laurent Church, Quebec, Rev. William R. 
Russell, 3415 Redpath St., Montreal, H3G 2G2. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Acton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. D.C. Smith, 
14 Garnet Drive, Georgetown, L7G IK6. 

Bolton and Nashville, Ont., Rev. James Suther- 
land, 3801 Woodruff Cresc., Mississauga, L4T 
1T8. 

Boston and Omagh, Ont., Rev. T.J. Lewis, 245 
Garnet St., Milton, L9T 1E9. 

Guelph, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Wallace 
Little, 125 Avondale Rd., Cambridge, N3C 
2ES: 

Grand Valley, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Willis A. 
Young, Box 276, Orangeville, LOW 1K3. 

Harriston, Knox-Calvin, Ont., Rev. Ed Dowdles, 
Box 652, Palmerston, NOG 2P0. 

Hillsburgh, St. Andrew’s, and Price’s Corners, 
Bethel Church, Ont., Rev. Ian MacPherson, 
Box 58, Norval, LOP 1KO. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
J.J. Urquhart, Box 737, Englehart, POJ 1HO. 

Leaskdale, St. Paul’s, Ont., Dr. G.H. Moore, Box 
316, Uxbridge, LOC 1KO. 

Oshawa, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. DeC. H. Rayner, 
153 Ridley Blvd., Toronto, MSM 3M3. 

Parry Sound, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
W.A. Fraser, 879 Westmount Ave., Sudbury, 
P3A 1C3. 

Toronto, Park Lawn Church, Ont., Dr. J.K. Latti- 
more, 2 Ellis Park Rd., Toronto, M6S 2V2. 

Toronto, Patterson Church, Ont., Rev. H. Russell, 
250 Dunn Ave., Toronto, M6K 2R9. 

Toronto, Rosedale Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. R.P. 
Carter, 4156 Sheppard Ave. E., Agincourt, 
MIS 1T3. 

Warkworth and Hastings, Ont., Rev. J.A. Neilson, 
15 Flora St., Norwood, KOL 2V0. 

Wick and Cresswell charges, Ont., Rev. Stuart 
McEntyre, 329 Queen St., Port Perry, LOB INO. 
(Suitable for retired or semi-retired minister.) 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Glencoe and St. John’s Church, Wardsville, Ont., 
Rev. C.W. Middleton, R.R. 2, Mt. Brydges, 
NOL 1 WO. 

Hanover, St. Andrew’s, Ayton, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. Donald G. Kemble, Box 1632, 
Walkerton, NOG 2V0. 

London, Knollwood Park & St. Lawrence, Ont., 
Rev. J.M. Pollock, 610 Hamilton Rd., London, 
NSZ 1S9. 
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MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
since STAINED GLASS 1856 


Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVE., TORONTO, ONT. M8Z 224 


Memorial Windows 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto M5A 2Z1 
364-8276 


‘(Sitained 
oe 


PEL ys OS 1904, 
BULLAS| GLASS L1p. 
15 JOSEPH ST. 


ITCHENER, ONTARIO 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


eTraditional, and modern e Designs 
e Repairs e Releading 
e New Frames ® Installers 


Artists and Craftsmen in STAINED GLASS 
WESTMACOTT ART GLASS STUDIO 
2110 Main St.,Wpg.,R2V 2C2Ph.: 338-9393 


designed and fabricated by 


ef 

‘i AG Kh Russell C. Goodman 
& is "y 3846 Ellesmere Rd. Telephone 262-8979 
\ West Hill, Ontario MIC - 141 


Mention the PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
when you patronize our advertisers. 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 


Florida: Month of March — Departs: 
March 10, Price $729. 10 Day Mid- 
March Break — Departs: March 16, 
Price $385. 14 Day — Departs: 
March 22, Price $445. 

California: 23 Day, including Salt 
Lake City — Departs: April 9 & 
September 10, Price $799. 26 Day, 
New Orleans, Texas & Arizona: 
Departs: October 13. 

West Coast: 23 Day — Departs: Ju- 
ly 1 and August 26. 

East Coast: 18 Day, including New- 
foundland — Departs: August 6. 

13 Day Maritime Colour Tour — 
Departs: September 21. 


All prices quoted above are 
each of two persons to a room. 
We travel with our group 
via Our private motorcoaches. 


“The Franklin Smith Family” 
Franklin Tours Ltd., 
R.R. 3, Tweed, Ontario, KOK 3J0. 
Ph: 613-478-3622 


Ontario Registration #1156996 


r 
BONAR — PARKDALE 
congregation plans to celebrate its 
Centennial on 
SUNDAY, MAY 6, 1979. 
Will former members, adherents, 


friends and others interested please 
forward names and addresses to 
Mrs. H. Russell, 
Bonar — Parkdale Church, 
250 Dunn Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 
M6K 2R9? 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for junior 
& senior choirs, organ books and solos, vocal 
solos. Write for music on approval. Two Church 
Organists on our staff. HYSEN MUSIC LIMITED, 
146 Dundas Street, London, Ontario, Canada, 
N6A IGI. 


TUNING AND SERVICE 
416-634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


Dubay sn U0. 


BURLINGTON, ONT. 
L7T 3P1 


“KOPPEJAN 
PIPEORGANS 
New organs, restoration, maintenance 
Vand tuning, serving Western Canada. 


48223 Yale Rd. E., CHILLIWACK, B.C., 
‘VaR 6H4, Tel.:(604) 792-1623 


KEATES 
ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
est. 1945 
PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS 
Also tuning and maintenance 
100 Frederick St., 
Acton, Ontario L7J 2C2 
Tel: (519) 853-1510 


p lew ongans 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


KAWAI AND LESAGE PIANOS, quality instru- 
ments and service at The Piano Store, 1659 Weston 
Rd., Toronto, MON 1V2, (416) 241-1809. Dis- 
count to churches. Proprietor — Bob Mackie. 


Classic Organ Co, 


Custom electronic organs for church & 
home. Authentic pipe organ tone & 
ensemble. Write for Brochure. 

300 Don Park Road, Unit 12, 
Markham, Ontario, L3R 1C3. 
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(continued from previous page) 


Paris Presbyterian Church, Paris, Ont., Rev. N.E. 
Ted Thompson, Greenbrier Presbyterian 
Church, 52 Forsythe Ave., Brantford, N3R3L7. 


Sarnia, Paterson Memorial Church, Ont., Rev. 
Dennis Clarke, 254 North Brock St., Sarnia, 
N7T 5Z6. 

Wallaceburg, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. R. Rahn, 
Box 883, Chatham, N7M 5L3. 

Windsor, Riverside Church, Ont., Rev. J.E. Rid- 
dell, 939 Victoria Ave., Windsor, N9A 4N5. 


Synod of Manitoba 

Brandon, St. Andrew’s Church, Man., Rev. Peter 
D. Ruddell, 339 - 12th St., Brandon, R7A 4M3. 

Kenora, First Church, Ont., Rev. J.R. Wyber, 
1284 Valley Drive, Kenora, PON 2W9. 

Thompson, Man., Rev. M.S. McLean, 43 Tulane 
Bay, Winnipeg, R3T 2T8. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Buffalo Narrows-Dore Lake (Northwest Territorial 
Mission), Rev. Dr. D.T. Evans, 325 Fifth Ave. 
N., No. 62, Saskatoon, Sask., S7K 2P6. 

Weyburn, Knox Church, Sask., Major William 
Graham, Bushell Park, SOH ONO. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Calvin Hungarian, Alta., Rev. George 
Telcs, 1014 - 10th Ave. N., Lethbridge, T1H 
1V8. 

Millwood (extension charge), Edmonton, Alta., 
Rev. John C. Carr, c/o the Pastoral Institute of 


Edmonton, 11112 - 109th Ave., Edmonton, 
Maret Weil. 
St. Albert, Braeside Church, Alta., Rev. R.L. 


Taylor, 6708 - 99th Ave., Edmonton, T6A OC8. 


Synod of British Columbia 
Kelowna, St. David’s Church, B.C., Rev. G.N. 
Peters, Box 532, Kamloops, V2C SL2. 


DEACONESS VACANCIES 

Deaconess for Central Church, Vancouver, B.C. 
for Christian education and outreach. 

Deaconess for team ministry. Rexdale Presbyter- 
ian Senior Citizens’ Corporation, Toronto, Ont. 

Information for the above positions available from 
the Board of Ministry, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Presbytery of Cape Breton, deaconess for Chris- 
tian education. 

Tyndale, St. George’s, Montreal: a staff person, 
not necessarily a deaconess, to work in a bi- 
lingual community with Anglican and Presby- 
terian co-directors as a programme animator, 
Christian education resource person, and com- 
munity liaison worker. 

Job descriptions for the above positions available 
from the Board of World Mission, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. 

Chinese Presbyterian Church, Montreal: deaconess 
to develop youth work and Christian education, 
must be fluent in both Chinese and English. For 
information write to Dr. David Lee, Montreal 
Chinese Presbyterian Church, 5560 Hutchison 
St., Outremont, Que., H2V 4B6. 


W.M.S. (W.D.) STAFF OPENINGS 

Area educational consultants are required for 
field work in mission and Christian education. 

Secretary for children’s and teenage work — a 
position for a person with particular interest in pro- 
gramming for children’s and teenage groups. 

Job descriptions for the above positions are 
available from Women’s Missionary Society 
(W.D.), 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. , M3C 
7: 


ARE eee aaa 


NINTH REUNION 
IAG I Sy 
Saturday, April 28th 
WILLOWDALE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 
(38 Ellerslie Avenue) 
3 p.m. — Worship & Communion 
Evening — Dinner ($7.50) 
and Programme 


Contact Registrars — 
Audrey & Bill Fairley, 
12 Cadmus Road, 
Willowdale, Ontario, M2M 2M4. 


TRA RAB KKK RK BKK RK 


SOCIAL WORKER 

Immediate openings available for two M.S.W.’s, 
in a supervisory and supportive capacity to house- 
parents in a treatment programme for emotionally 
disturbed children. Openings in the Orillia and 
Ottawa areas. Salary commensurate with experi- 
ence. 
PLEASE WRITE:Personnel Department 

518 Queens Avenue, 

London, Ontario, N6B 1Y7. 


HK KK AK ARK KK KR KK 
HARK KK KK KK EK RR 


POSSIBLE OPENING for N.T. scholar. Ph.D. re- 
quired. Experience with, and commitment to, 
church’s ministry mandatory. Some administrative 
capacities expected. C.V’s to be sent to Dr. A.M. 
Watts, Dean, Faculty of Theology, Univ. of Win- 
nipeg, Winnipeg, Man., R3B 2E9. 


POSITION FOR ASSISTANT DIRECTOR for 
Continuing Education in the Toronto School of 
Theology is open as of July Ist, 1979. Persons 
interested may apply for a job description to the 
Chairman of the Search Committee, Toronto 
School of Theology, 4 St. Thomas Street, Toronto, 
MSS 2B8. Include a personal résumé with your in- 
quiry. Application deadline March 21, 1979. 


CHOIR DIRECTOR & ORGANIST 
wanted for Fallingbrook Presbyterian Church. 
Please forward résume. For more information 
please contact Music and Worship Committee, Fal- 
lingbrook Presbyterian Church, 35 Wood Glen 
Road, Scarborough, Ontario, MIN 2V8. (416) 
699-3084. 


WOODTURNING 
Are you interested in woodturning as a hobby? 
Take a two day intensive course for beginners from 
a qualified teacher. For further information write 
— ‘‘Practical Woodturning’’, Post Office Box 
102, Orangeville, Ontario, LOW 2Z5. 


*‘RECIPES FOR FOODS from the Bible and bibli- 
cal times. $2.00 plus 25¢ mailing charge. Write: 
Holy Land Recipes, Dept. F, Box 32292, Wash- 
ington, DC 20007.” 


ABSTAINERS’ 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


represented by 


as) 


STAN L. GRAHAM 


INSURANCE AGENCY 
755-5219—755-5210 
CHURCH, HOME, AUTO & LIFE 


1711 Victoria Park Ave., 
Scarborough, Ont. MIR 1IR7 
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MECITATION 


Winds of 
Judgment 


“‘I will scatter them as with an east wind before the enemy” 
(Jeremiah 18: 17, KJV). 


NO LESS AN HISTORICAL figure than Julius Caesar is 
credited with the introduction of the Julian calendar, which 
prevailed in Italy until 1582 when it was succeeded by the 
Gregorian calendar which we still use. This change was not 
made in England for another two hundred years, until the seven- 
teen hundreds. Until that time the first month of the year was not 
January, as it is today, but rather March. March was also the 
storm month of the Anglo-Saxons, called h/yd, which one pre- 
sumes might be pronounced in some way similar to various un- 
complimentary epithets by which the month is known now. 

Normally, this is not one of our favourite months, and there 
are those of us who will several times during the coming weeks 
feel that we have been repeatedly chilled to the bone. There are 
other geographical locations where the month is no more 
warmly welcomed than in parts of Canada, even though for half 
the world it marks the official end to winter and the beginning of 
spring. Some feel that they have justifiable reason for passing 
unfavourable remarks about the month, and particularly about 
its winds. Some old weather proverbs suggest that if the wind 
happens to blow from the east at the same time “‘the sun crosses 
the line’’, it will blow from that quarter all the rest of the spring 
— enough to make a winter, though past, unforgettable for 
years to come. 

God’s timetable seldom coincides with that of humans, and 
variations in weather, however severe they may be to us, seem 
almost beneath the dignity of the personal attention of the 
Creator. Yet the Bible shows a people familiar enough with 
winds that betoken no good, and people of the Mediterranean 
area have been conscious of winds from early times. A spot 
known to the apostle Paul (Acts 17: 16ff.), was the Tower of the 
Winds, a sort of meteorological station built at Athens near the 
Agora. Unfamiliarity with the winds was only one aspect that 
made sailing dangerous in times so lacking in navigational aids. 
While south winds that had blown across the desert might well 
blight crops, winds from the east could prove powerful enough 
to blow back the sea (Exodus 14: 21), and break up the ships of 
Tarshish (Psalm 47: 7). 

When a prophet spoke of God’s retribution, he could use 
words like Jeremiah’s here, ‘‘Like a wind from the east I will 
scatter them before their enemies’’. We who live in that part of 
Canada where an east wind may prove exceedingly uncomfor- 
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table, know how effectively it can destroy a life of ease. This 
year’s calendar is such that the entire month of March is taken up 
by Lent, which might well prove another factor in upsetting our 
comfort. We might be made to feel uneasy even in a spiritual 
sense, so that the old-time symbols of sackcloth and ashes seem 
not inappropriate. Chilly March winds may very properly 
induce us to sit around in such garb, feeling exceedingly sorry 
about our part in helping to create so unhappy and yet so 
proud a world. 

Our weakness 1s that it is easier to feel sorry for ourselves than 
it is to repent of the cost of our sin to God. It is much simpler to 
sit around grubbing in the dust and mumbling inaudible words 
about being sorry while we submit to the crucifying of Christ all 
over again (Hebrews 6: 6). Emile Brunner once wrote **Re- 
pentance is acknowledgment of sins, but such an acknowledg- 
ment that it grieves us heartily, not only that we have done that, 
but that we are such who could do that’’. He went on, *‘To 
repent is to have a hearty remorse and to shame ourselves before 
God — before him who has done so many good things for us and 
whom we have rewarded with such unthankfulness”’. 

An art critic has written about landscape painters: **A Cana- 
letto or a Vermeer may decorate our walls. A Turner or a Van 
Gogh does more: it leaves the walls and worries us.’’ This is the 
unsettling effects of God’s disturbing winds upon those whom a 
modern writer has described as occupying *‘comfortable 
pews’ ’. Our only source of hope also lies with him who in love, 
made the heavens and the earth and us who are his creatures and, 
also in love, sent Jesus Christ among us, to help us receive his 
Spirit, even though he may come like the “‘rush of a mighty 
wind”’ (Acts 2: 2, RSV). 


Prayer 


Eternal God, as almighty in your love as in your power, grant us 
the true spirit of meekness, humility and contrition. Help us 
truly to repent of our transgression and more completely commit 
ourselves to the impelling force of your will. Through Jesus 
Christ, who became a ransom for us, that he might also be the 
strength and hope of our lives. Amen. 


by D. Glenn Campbell 
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How Many Stay — How Many Go? 


Total number of graduates from 
1967-1977 (inclusive) 


Number still in the ministry of the P.C.C., 
employed by national offices or in 


chaplaincy work 


Drop-outs, deceased, in other denomina- 
tions or in non-church work 


(19.5%) 


PC. 


9 42 
(25%) 


(The statistics on Ewart graduates are more difficult to determine, since they 
are only partially available in the Acts and Proceedings, and since name 
changes through marriage confuse the process.) 


Editorial 


Consider 
The 
Colleges 


WE HOPE THAT our readers won’t be 
greatly inconvenienced by the re-ar- 
rangement in this month’s table of con- 
tents, necessitated, of course, by the use 
of the colour photographs of the chapels 
of our colleges. (We can use colour only 
on certain pages and in a certain, fixed, 
sequence.) After all, if the editor gives 
up some of his normal editorial space. . . 

This month’s issue focuses largely on 
our colleges and on higher education 
generally, at least in the context of the 
Christian faith. 

**Why the colleges?’’, you may ask. 
Consider. 

Is not the strength of any church close- 
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ly tied to the faith, ability and leadership 
qualities of its ministers and other pro- 
fessionally engaged workers? What de- 
nomination puts a greater emphasis on 
the educated ministry than ours? 

When the financial stringencies of our 
time affect the college budgets, when 
they are faced with rising costs and 
budget cuts, do they not bleed? 

Which of you, dear readers, would 
casually assume the responsibilities of a 
theological professor, whose intellectual 
integrity is questioned by many of his un- 
believing academic colleagues because 
of his commitment to the Christian faith, 
and whose commitment to the Christian 
faith is questioned by some, (not many 
we hope), within the church because of 
his intellectual integrity? A very fine line 
it is that they must walk. 

Are not candidates for the ministry and 
other professional workers within our 
church in need of your spiritual and ma- 


terial support? God calls men and wo- 
men, but it 1s they who write the exams, 
pay the bills, struggle with their voca- 
tion, albeit with whatever ability this 
selfsame God has given them. 

Should not a candidate for one of our 
colleges be a cause for rejoicing within 
the congregation from which he or she 
has come? As much as a new furnace? 
The raising of the budget allocation? Is it 
not the measure of a congregation’s vi- 
tality, or a minister’s leadership, that 
such people come forth? 

And finally, how well has your con- 
gregation prepared them, how well will it 
support them — not just the ministers 


and Christian educators to be, but a// of | 


our young people venturing into the often 
confusing world of higher learning? 
They have sat in your Sunday Schools, 
joined your Youth Groups, taken part in 
your Bible Studies . . . what now? 
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from the 
MOCERATOR 


Last June at the opening of the General 
Assembly I stated that the theme which I 
wished to emphasize during my term as 
Moderator was ‘‘Celebrate the Enduring 
Faith’’. In the months since, I have 
endeavoured to give major promin- 
ence to the proclamation of this theme. 
To me it is far more than simply a moder- 
ator’s slogan. 

“*Celebrate the Enduring Faith’’ can 
be considered in a broad perspective 
when linked to the statement of André 
Malraux: *‘A heritage is not transmitted: 
it must be conquered.’’ So — the faith to 
which I seek to call our people in cele- 
bration, the faith of our fathers, is not 
ours by inheritance; it is ours to claim 
only by our own faith. It is our posses- 
sion only by way of a continuing daily 
struggle. 

In the writings of St. Paul, one mean- 
ing of faith which he gives is that it is the 
equivalent of the Gospel itself. It is the 
new life to which people are summoned. 
In his instruction to Timothy are the chal- 
lenging words: ‘‘Exert all your strength 
in the honourable fight for the faith.’’ In 
this context his message is clear: Chris- 
tian faith is synonymous with the Gospel 
in action; it is the positive quality of re- 
sponse demanded of those who live it. 

As we accept this meaning of faith, it 
leads us to understanding that we are 
called to win through both trials and 
temptations as did the outstanding ones 
who blazed the trail ahead of us. As the 
vanguard, they made the way easier. 
How conscious we are of these great 
ones: Moses, seeking freedom for his 
people; Amos, striving for social justice; 
Paul, struggling to extend the Church de- 
spite untold hardships; ‘*Jesus, who for 
the joy that lay ahead of him, endured the 
cross.’’ They, and all the believers who 
have preceded us, both the prominent 
and the unknown, have set us anexample 
and smoothed our path. 

Surely we get the message! We are 
challenged to express our faith in a living 
and active God and to face life without 
worry or fear or pessimism. We are 
called to be the connecting link in the 
Christian chain, the chain holding to- 
gether the generations which have gone 
before us with those which will follow. 

Being moved to accept this call, and to 
respond to this challenge, should bring 
us together in a joyous celebration of the 
enduring faith. 
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Ewart College, 
156 St. George Street, 
Toronto, Ontario, M5S 2G1. 


Faculty — 4 (including the Principal) 
Enrolment (1978-1979): 43 


Cost to the Church (1977): 

$137,190 in direct grants 

$ 10,282 in deficits 

(Direct grants are made through the General Assembly’s Bud- 
get. The deficits, however, must be covered at some future date 
and therefore can be interpreted as a cost to the Church. Figures 
supplied by the Comptroller.) 


Dr. Margaret Webster has been Principal of Ewart College 
for 20 years. She received your interviewer in her office, a func- 
tional room overlooking a busy down-town corner of Toronto, 
furnished much as offices are everywhere, except for an antique 
Victorian settee rescued from a basement and refinished in a 
light blue velvet. 

With the financial pressures being felt in our church she was 
quite conscious of the fact that Ewart was probably more 
exposed than the other two colleges to the question of the 
necessity of its continued existence. She established an ob- 
viously well-thought-out defence for the college by pointing to 
the importance our church has placed on a well educated 
ministry and an articulate laity, and to the fact that Ewart’s 
primary focus was on the whole subject of Christian education. 
‘The function of Ewart is to provide a different focus — on 
specialized ministries, especially in Christian education. People 
need an understanding of our faith, and the provision of such an 
understanding has been neglected in the past few years.’’ A 
centre was needed to help implement this important function of 
the church’s life and Ewart provides just such a centre. 

She was not at all disturbed by the fact that two of our three 
institutions were in one city. Toronto was an excellent theolog- 
ical learning centre, and the costs of relocating were perceived 
as being much greater than those incurred by remaining where 
they are. The proposal concerning the addition of the Vancouver 
School of Theology to our church’s list of Canadian schools 
given authority to train our ministry likewise left her undis- 
turbed since Ewart’s function is distinct, and therefore would 
remain unaffected by such a move. 

The present enrolment, 35 women and 8 men, is the highest 
ever. They are largely involved in undergraduate work. This 
fact is not without significance in that with young people right 
out of high school, a greater counselling load is placed on 
Ewart’s staff than with those dealing with students who have at 
least three years and an undergraduate degree behind them. 

How will the church employ 43 graduates from Ewart? Dr. 
Webster was more concerned about graduating enough students 
this year to fill the positions already available. As far as the 
future is concerned, she acknowledged that there are but few 
congregations that can afford a full-time Christian education 
Staff person, but pointed to the fact that more and more con- 
gregations within a presbytery are considering a cluster arrange- 
ment whereby each of them contributes a portion of a Ewart 
graduate’s salary in return for a portion of that person’s time, 
talent and training. Such an arrangement has already been made 
with congregations in Sarnia, Ontario. She sees no saturation 
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point in the field of Christian education. 

Dr. Webster is also conscious of the old clichés which have 
been directed at Ewart over the years: e.g. that it was a Protes- 
tant convent, a training ground for ministers’ wives, etc., and 
feels that they have been generally, and happily, laid to rest. The 
presence of male students has helped, and the proposal to ordain 
a diaconate, if it passes, will help even further. 

Ewart has provided a valuable service in its functions as an 
ongoing evaluative body for all Christian education curricula 
used in our church. Ewart also evaluates its own curriculum at 
regular intervals. Comments, criticisms, proposed changes are 
received from Ewart’s graduates in the field, from the employ- 
ing boards of the church and from the students themselves. They 
have received a 50% response to their queries, a remarkably 
high percentage to anyone involved with questionnaires. 

The principle of participation is carried over into the adminis- 
tration of Ewart itself. A committee with representation from 
the students, the board and the faculty make decisions con- 
cerning the college’s life. 

The attraction of Ewart to a potential student can, for Dr. 
Webster, be seen in its unique role within our church of 
providing training and opportunities for those who wish to work 
professionally within the denominational structures without 
necessarily serving as ordained clergy. *‘Ewart recognizes that 
there are different gifts’’, and that Christian education is a 
needed and valuable function offering employment for these 
different gifts. ‘‘Ewart is faithful in its teaching to the Canadian 
Presbyterian perspective, theologically and sociologically’’. 
There are many other places that offer courses and programmes 
in Christian education, but not in Christian education as it is 
understood and employed by Presbyterians in Canada. 

Dr. Webster confesses to feeling frustrated that her graduates 
don’t, as yet, have a fuller place in the church’s life, particularly 
in its courts, and is, of course, strongly in favour of the proposed 
ordained Diaconate. Then too, unlike the other two colleges, 
Ewart has no endowment funds on which it can draw and so 
feels the pressures of rising costs more acutely. There are 
limited bursary funds, making it difficult to secure more income 
from the students. Congregational support for the students 
ranges from “‘all kinds to zero’’. Was it possible that some 
students might be enrolled in Ewart because it was a cheap way 
to get an undergraduate degree? “‘One or two at most. . . you 
can’t really pick up a B.A. that cheaply through Ewart’’. 
Another source of frustration for Dr. Webster is the fact that 
time pressures on the college staff and on those working for the 


Board of Con- 
gregational Life 
prevented them 


from collaborating, 
consulting and co- 
operating as much 
as they should. 
Dr. Webster is 
particularly proud 
of Ewart’s program- 
me for continuing 
education in which 


71 professional 

church workers 

and 33 lay-leaders 

are this year | 

taking part. . wis 

JRD _ Dr. Margaret Webster, Principal of Ewart 
College. 
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CONGRESS 79 


Theme: 
The Power and the Glory 


Arefreshing, £ 
uplifting, : 
joyous 
experience. 
Atime for =a 
study, and - 

Spiritual 

growth. 
That’s 

Congress ’79 
And you can : 
be apart ofit. — 


Come. Listen, learn and 
discuss how you and your congregation can discover, deepen 
and enrich the ministry to which God is calling you in His world 


Worship ¢ Singing ¢ Fellowship ¢ Study 
JUNE 29 - JULY 2, 1979 
University of Guelph, Ont. 


Further information and registration forms may 
be obtained through your minister 


(Part II of a Sertes) 


IF WORSHIP IN JESUS CHRIST is an act of knowing and 
being known by God through symbols, words and actions which 
present, and draw us more closely into, the eternal life of his 
Son, then understanding these symbols, words and actions more 
fully in the pilgrimage of our lives will bring us into greater 
participation in the Divine life that God is sharing with us. What 
St. Paul asks of ecstatic tongues can also be asked of worship: 
‘What good shall I do, unless what I say contains something by 
way of revelation, or enlightenment, or prophecy, or instruc- 
tion?’’ (I Cor. 14:6; NEB). 

The purpose of this series of articles is to understand better the 
central act of our lives as Christians — Sunday worship — so that 
we can know ever more deeply what God is accomplishing 
through it on our behalf. 

Worship begins with what is called the Preparation or 
Approach (The Book of Common Order, p. 36). This includes 
the Gathering or Processional Psalm or Hymn, the Call to 
Worship, the Prayers of Adoration and Confession, the Declar- 
ation of Absolution or Pardon, and the Collect or Prayer of 
Supplication. Prior to the Reformation this part of the service 
was Said privately by the priest, but after the Reformation was 
spoken aloud, in keeping with the general policy of the 
Reformers to make all things spoken in worship available to the 
people, and in recognition of the fact that all people, not just the 
clergy, would benefit from this kind of preparation. 


Preparing 
Ourselves 


In The 


Process 


The first part of worship is Adoration. This theme is carried 
through the Processional Psalm, the Call to Worship, (which 
often includes responses by the people), and the Prayer of 
Adoration, drawing our attention and our praises toward the 
mighty acts of God in history, the ways in which he has made his 
salvation known to his people. The movement of the Pro- 
cession, and even our act of standing up, point to the very 
physical requirements of being a follower or ‘‘adorer’’ of God. 

Why adoration? I remember in my teens being put off by the 
notion of adoring God. Males are suspicious of “‘sissy’’ 
sounding aspects of the Christian faith, and adoration seemed a 
little too evocative of drippy, sentimental love songs. But 
adoration in the Christian context simply means devoting our 
attention to God, to what he is like and what he has accom- 
plished in history: 

“‘Holy Father, our Creator and Sustainer, we 
worship and praise you, for you have created our- 
selves and this world from nothing. We cannot 
understand the mystery of your kindness to us in 
creation, but we acknowledge that we are not our 
own. Your love has overwhelmed us and humbled 
us.”’ (Worship Now, p. 203) 


John Calvin said that the first thing in religion is the proper 
adoration of God. This might present a puzzle because we tend 
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to think that if we pay attention to someone else, then we are 
deprived accordingly. But this is not true with God. God loves 
-us more than we love ourselves. In him there are healing 
resources available to us that we cannot even imagine. For us to 
_ adore God is to discover a personal worth that goes far beyond 
our feeble attempts at self-assertion and self-preservation. 
Adoration is, in that moment, a basking in the beauty of every- 
thing God has done on our behalf from the beginning of time. 
It is in the context of God’s monumental achievements that 
we confess our sins before him. Sin is, among other things, an 
act of forgetfulness — of what God has done and of who we are: 
‘*Merciful Father, you have created us; in our 
Saviour Jesus Christ you have given your life for us, 
and though you have called us your beloved 
children, we act as if we do not know you or our- 
selves. Lord have mercy!”’ 
Confession comes after a recounting of the saving acts of God 
, because we only confess our deepest fears and burdens to some- 
one we know and trust. We confide in those who love us. The 
vulnerable child, above all, knows this. It is important also to 
'see that our sin is quite manageable in contrast with God’s 
power. Sin is not the final word about anything. The placing of 
Confession after Adoration points to the fact that it is God, not 
our guilt, that rules our lives. Sometimes we are so intent on 
' filling the air with our cries of woe that we actually obliterate, 
for a time, the memory of all the powerful things God has done 
for us, and end up worshipping a self-created image of our- 
selves, rather than the image God has of us. It is far better in 
times of depression to concentrate on what God has done, until 
_what we have done is placed in perspective. Then perhaps he, 
and we, can go about the business of repentance. A continuous 
**singing the blues’’ merely entrenches us in lostness. 


The Need for 
Absolution 


Having exposed ourselves to God’s love in Adoration, and 
having laid our burdens upon him in Confession, it is important 
that we be assured that he forgives us, that the things which drag 
us down no longer have power over us. When a minister 
pronounces God’s absolution or forgiveness, he is proclaiming 
the Gospel — and the message should come through loudly and 

clearly. The proclamation should be so habitual that when 

Christian people pray at home, or wherever they pray, they will 
hear the forgiveness of God as surely as they hear their own 
confession of sin. 

“‘Christian friends: Listen to the Gospel. The Lord 

is kind and forgiving, full of true love for all who 

cry to him. His forgiveness be upon you and fill 

your heart with joy.’’ (Words based on Ps. 86: 4, 5; 

NEB). 

Some ministers, (with some support from The Book of 
Common Order), reduce the declaration to a prayer for forgive- 
ness, in the name of humility. They feel they are taking too 
much authority upon themselves if they stand over against the 
congregation in proclamation. Yet this is what they are ordained 
to do, to proclaim the Gospel. The minister who does not 
exercise his authority for the sake of his people is not humble, he 
is cruel. A psychiatrist friend once told me that many of the 
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Presbyterians who came to him had a very poor self-image and 
an inappropriately strong sense of guilt. He spoke of how 
difficult it was to reverse this way of thinking, particularly if it 
was religiously engrained. The Declaration of Absolution in 
worship is one aspect of God’s deliverance from the slavery of 
this kind of life. Forgiveness is healing. 


A Supra~ Personal 
God 


God addresses us in the Prayer of Adoration, we confess to 
him our sin, he assures us of his continued love toward us in the 
‘Declaration of Pardon, and then we make our requests to him. 
This kind of prayer is referred to as the Collect, (which varies 
according to the season of the Christian Year), or Supplication, 
which is translated in the New English Bible as petition or 
entreaty. It is a prayer for us: 
‘*O God: you sent the promised fire of your Spirit to 
make saints of common men. Once more, as we are 
waiting and together, may we be enflamed with 
such love for you that we may speak boldly in your 
name, and show your wonderful power to the 
world; through Jesus Christ our Lord.’’ (The 
Worshipbook, pp. 152, 153) 

The answer to this Pentecost prayer is proclaimed in the 
Liturgy which follows and becomes a new chapter in our 
reasons for praising God. 

The pattern of these prayers is one that we can compare with 
our own human interaction. Think of God as another person. 
Some theologians are nervous about thinking of God in human 
terms for fear that we might make him into our own image. 
Unfortunately they end up making him less than human. Terms 
such as ‘‘ground of all being’’ or “‘higher power’’ or ‘‘life 
force’’ are sub-human in terms of personal existence. We walk 
on the ground, we light our houses with power, and sometimes 
we use force. Jesus has shown the logic of the fact that, if God is 
truly transcendent, then he should be more, not less, personal 
than we are. The fact that we cannot conceive of such a person 
reinforces this point. Furthermore, God thinks of himself as a 
man in Jesus Christ. We did not invent the Incarnation! To think 
of God in the human terms he has set for himself in Christ is no 

idolatry. 

Thinking of God as another person we see a common human 
pattern emerging in the Preparation. When we meet people, we 
observe them to determine their trustworthiness, (adoration). 
We reveal ourselves in accordance with what we perceive in 
them, (confession). If our self-disclosure does not threaten them 
they express this in some way, (pardon), and as a result we seek 
to get to know them better, (supplication). We do this every day 
with one another and thus we share our human lives. In worship 
we follow this pattern to share the life of God. If there are certain 

‘rituals that are indispensable for human contact and community, 
these rituals are doubly essential in our communion with God. 

Next month the series will continue with a consideration of 
the Liturgy of the Word. 


| MR. COOPER is the minister at Wiarton, Ontario. 


The Festival Of Life 


AS THE SEASONS WHIRL AND SPIN, bearing the whole 
sweet-sad panoply of the human pageant, we are deposited once 
more at the critical moment, the crux time, the season of the 
Cross, of the empty tomb. 

One of the most telling criticisms ever directed at Christians 
comes from the work of the Rumanian-born philosopher E.M. 
Cioran who said that ‘‘already we yawn at the Cross’’. Karl 
Barth once speculated as to whether or not clergy (or theolo- 
gians), could possibly be saved. Both men point to the dangers 
of familiarity, of taking what is now nearly the two thousandth 
celebration of Easter for granted. 

When the shockingly glorious significance of those three 
pivotal days is dulled we are indeed bereft, ‘‘of all men most 
pitiable’’ as Paul said. We are left with dust and death: the 
ashes of our own dead hopes for self mastery: the lifeless shell 
of an institution into which we attempt to pump life with pomp 
and circumstance. 

When the mystery and the wonder and the love remain fresh 
for us, the detritus of past defeats becomes the nurturing seed 
bed for growth in grace. The stink of decay is transformed into 
the scent of a spiritual spring, redolent of new life. 

So too the Church. The wearisome accumulation of centur- 
ies, the musty motions and the withered programmes are trans- 
formed into the life blood of the Body of Christ, and the dry 
bones live. 

Our cover is a visual parable. Either one sees a small plant 
struggling to push its way through the disintegrating organic 
debris, only to bloom, die, and itself become part of the residue, 
or one sees the beginning of new life, feeding on what has gone 
before, part of a creation in which nothing, or no one, however 
small, is ever wasted. 

The quotation comes from ‘*‘God’s Grandeur’’ by Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, a Jesuit poet of faith and genius. It is a good 
time to quote the poem in full. 


THE world is charged with the grandeur of God. 
It will flame out, like shining from shook foil; 
It gathers to a greatness, like the ooze of oil 
Crushed. Why do men then now not reck his rod? 
Generations have trod, have trod, have trod; 
And all is seared with trade; bleared, smeared with toil; 
And wears man’s smudge and shares man’s smell: the soil 
Is bare now, nor can foot feel, being shod. 


And for all this, nature is never spent; 

There lives the dearest freshness deep down things; 
And though the last lights off the black West went 

Oh, morning, at the brown brink eastward, springs— 
Because the Holy Ghost over the bent 

World broods with warm breast and with ah! bright wings. 


(From Gerard Manley Hopkins —A Selection of his Poems and Prose by W.H. Gardner 
— Published by Penguin Books, 1961.) 


Editorials 


A Chance to Really 
DO Something! 


ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE, our regular columnist, Lloyd 


Robertson, uses his *‘Perspective’’ column to draw our atten- 


tion to the plight of the Vietnamese ‘* boat people’’. 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada has taken an active 
interest in this international tragedy and has moved beyond 
expressions of pious concern to take concrete steps toward 
alleviating the problem, if only a little. A draft document has 
been prepared, and by the time you read this it will almost 
certainly have been firmed up and approved, that offers the 
backing of the entire denomination to any congregation willing 
to sponsor a family (or families) of Vietnamese for the purpose 
of immigration to Canada. This document of agreement be- 
tween The Presbyterian Church in Canada and the government 
removes the procedural red-tape that would be necessary if each 
congregation offered to act as a sponsor on its own. 

Several congregations have already offered the hand of 
Christian friendship to these beleaguered people in this way, 
and others are considering sponsorship. From a purely Christian 
point of view, the need, and our obligation is self-evident. For 
those who look at things in the harder light of the Canadian 
unemployment statistics, we would draw to their attention the 
fact that Asian peoples generally have one of the best records of 
any immigrant ethnic group in finding employment, working 
hard, remaining out of the courts, and generally contributing to 
the cultural mosaic and economic well-being of Canadian life. 
Such facts should be secondary and tangential to the motive of 
Christian compassion, but it helps to know that such is the case. 

If your congregation is interested, contact Dr. Donald C. 
MacDonald, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7 
for further information. 

So often we feel helpless to do anything in the face of 
international events. We are here presented with a real oppor- 
tunity: perhaps not to change the affairs of nations, but to be 
instrumental in bringing hope and relief to some brave people 
who have risked everything to leave a land where God is now 
officially a superstition, where the infinite worth bestowed on 
everyone by the Cross is anathema and party officialdom alone 
determines who matters, who counts. 
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Commendation 
and Concern 


THE MANY CONTACTS made with 
our people during recent months prompt 
me to make two particular observations. 

The first is that our congregations and 
ministers are endeavouring to fulfil res- 
ponsibly the obligations of leadership 
and support which are basic to the con- 
tinued well-being of the church. I believe 

‘that a special commendation must be 

_given to our young ministers who convey 
enthusiasm for the church’s projects 
while perceiving the need of the church 
to keep abreast of the times. 

Further, there is, in many quarters, an 
evident awareness of the need for an 
evaluation of the life and work of the 

»church today. This awareness has been 
reinforced by the call of the General 
Assembly for a study of The State of the 
Church. The serious and significant 
question raised by Dr. J. C. McLelland 
in the December issue of The Record: 
*“Why do we not have a major debate as 
to the positive role of The Presbyterian 

.Church in Canada at this time and 
place?’’ draws additional attention to the 
concern among us that The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada should seek to dis- 
cover what her future task shall be, and 
how the task should be carried out. 

It is difficult to project what the re- 

‘actions will be. What responses may we 
anticipate? As a church, will we under- 
take this study with diligence? Have we 
the confidence and courage to engage in 
a debate which could aid us in defining 
our role as a denomination today? 

This is a crucial moment in the life of 
our branch of the Church, a pivotal time 
when we should be alert and responsive 
to God’s leading. In the story of Exodus 
one finds a dramatic symbol of the issue. 

Fleeing from Egypt under Moses’ 
leadership, the Hebrews camp in front of 

' the Red Sea only to become conscious of 
the closeness of their Egyptian pursuers. 
They cry out: ‘‘It would have been better 
for us to serve the Egyptians than to die in 
the wilderness’ (Exod. 14:12). Slavery 
was bad, but it looked better than either 
the threatening present or the unknown 
future. And under pressure Moses 
faltered. He projected a wait and see 


(continued on page 27) 
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DUNGENT & 
PERTINENT 


A Threat To Freedom 


JIM EPWORTH IS NOT easily dis- 
couraged. Despite fierce competition, 
his company, Upper Canada Glass and 
Mirror in Oak Ridges near Toronto, Ont., 
has done well in building a reputation for 
competence and reliability. His crew of 
glaziers pride themselves on their craft- 
manship and fast work. Most of them 
have been with the company for many 
years. 

Yet for Epworth and his workers the 
future looks bleak. They are facing the 
prospect of unemployment and lengthy 
layoffs. Their problems do not stem from 
a slump in the construction industry for 
the quality of their work is such that 
several general contractors would prefer 
Upper Canada Glass even if its price 
were somewhat higher than those of 
competing firms. 

The reason why Jim Epworth’s com- 
pany is barred from many construction 
job-sites and has recently lost more than 
a quarter of a million dollars in business, 
is that the workers are members of the 
Christian Labour Association of Canada, 
a trade union that rejects the adversary 
system and, while insisting on excellent 
wages and working conditions, actively 
promotes co-operation and harmony 
among employers and employees. 

The CLAC has been on the Canadian 
labour scene for many years. It has been 
certified by the governments of Ontario, 
British Columbia and Alberta on more 
than 500 occasions. It legally represents 
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the workers of some 250 companies, 
most of them operating in the Ontario 
construction industry. In the city of 
Windsor, for example, one-third of all 
electricians work under the CLAC 
collective agreement. But, in spite of 
government recognition as a bona fide 
trade union, the CLAC has never been 
accepted by the international construc- 
tion unions chartered by the AFL-CIO. 
Frequently CLAC-organized workers 
were harassed and sometimes they found 
that their work was sabotaged by un- 
known persons. On numerous occasions 
the international unions picketed job- 
sites and brought all work to a stop 
because of the presence of a CLAC- 
organized crew. That these disputes had 
nothing to do with wages was proven by 
the fact that CLAC rates were often 
higher than those of the other unions. 
Several times the CLAC was success- 
ful in obtaining an injunction from the 
Labour Relations Board against such 
illegal work stoppages. The Board 
severely reprimanded the international 
unions for engaging in unlawful acti- 


vities designed to expel CLAC- 
organized workers from construction 
projects. 


Faced with the prospect of frequent 
injunctions, the international unions 
changed their strategy in their attempts to 
eliminate the CLAC as well as other 
independent Canadian unions from the 
construction industry. Work on a con- 
struction project is usually parcelled out 
by a general contractor to a number of 
sub-contracting firms specializing in 
plumbing, heating, electrical work, glass 
installation, painting, roofing, etc. The 
international unions managed to insert a 
clause in their collective agreements with 
general contractors which stipulates that 
work will only be sub-contracted to firms 
that have a collective agreement with one 
of the AFL-CIO-affiliated craft unions. 
Naturally, enforcement of this clause 
means that a sub-contractor whose 
workers, by majority, have chosen the 
CLAC as their bargaining agent will not 
be awarded a contract with such a general 
contractor no matter how low his price or 
how competent his work force might be. 
Members of an all-Canadian, Christian 
trade union which promotes steward- 
ship, industrial peace, labour-manage- 
ment co-operation and Christian respon- 
sibility are thus becoming social lepers to 
be shunned and quarantined. 

The most alarming development is 
that the Labour Relations Boards in B.C. 
and Ontario recently ruled that sub-con- 
tracting clauses in collective agreements 
(excluding non-AFL-CIO work forces 


. 
from jobs) are perfectly valid instru- 
ments in the hands of trade unions for the 
protection of their own jurisdictions. In 
1977 the B.C. Board declared: 

Now along comes the CLAC. It is 
not a traditional trade union. . . 
Because it has a different philo- 
sophy of collective bargaining, the 
standards developed in its collec- 
tive agreements differ markedly 
from those of the traditional build- 
ing trade unions . . . If they 
(CLAC-organized workers) wish 
to work on major construction 
projects in this Province . . . then 
they will have to join one of the 
traditional unions. 

In November, 1978 the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board issued a ruling 
that is strikingly similar and in many | 
respects is based on the B.C. decision. 

Labour legislation in Ontario and B.C. 
specifically recognizes the right of 
workers to decide by which trade union 
they wish to be represented. However, 
workers who exercise that right and by 
majority vote opt for a recognized trade 
union such as the CLAC, will increa- | 
singly find themselves out of work 
simply because they chose the “‘wrong’’ 
union. Their employers, like Jim | 


The Facts About 
The Monarchy 
and Bill C-60 


by 
Angus MacFarlane 


House of Commons we were told that it 
would die on the Order Paper, this tech- 
nique being used to permit wide ranging | 
discussions so that when the Bill is re- 
presented that all Canadians will have 
had the opportunity to make comment 
and effect changes in the Bill when it is 
re-presented. 

I can guarantee, as has the Prime 
Minister of Canada, that the Government 
has not proposed, nor does it intend, any 
change or diminution of the role of the 
monarchy in our system of government. 
In the proposed Constitutional Amend- 
ment Bill we have tried to set out, for all 
Canadians, to see and know, the present 
roles of the sovereign and her represen- 
tative. 

We believe, as A Time for Action said, 
that a new Constitution of Canada should 
be a ‘“‘modern document’’ that would 
“‘define the form of government and 
political structures chosen freely by all 


When Bill C-60 was presented to the | 
| 
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Epworth, will more and more receive the 
stereotype reply from general contrac- 
tors: “‘Don’t bother bidding on the job, 
you won’t get it anyway as long as your 
men belong to the CLAC’”’. 

The CLAC has protested this sad state 
of affairs to the Ontario and B.C. 
Ministers of Labour. It has also appealed 
to all Canadian churches for their help in 
opposing this flagrant abuse of power. 
We would urge the readers of this article 
to express their concern to their elected 
representatives in the provincial legis- 
lature about the erosion of fundamental 
rights in the area of labour relations. 


ED VANDERKLOET is the Executive Secretary of 
the Christian Labour Association of Canada. 
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Canadians’’. The written constitution 
should, wherever possible, reflect cur- 
rent rather than past constitutional prac- 
tice. The government has therefore at- 
tempted in the Constitutional Amend- 
ment Bill, to write into the constitution 
the present theory and practices regard- 
ing the monarchy. Because of the com- 
plexity and subtlety of the subject, this 
has not been an easy thing to do and it 
was not possible or practical to try and 
cover all aspects of the subject. How- 
ever, the Constitutional Amendment Bill 
would confirm the continuation of the 
monarchy with the Queen occupying 
Canada’s highest office as Head of State; 
and codify the reality of the Governor 
General’s present powers as they have 
actually evolved and make clear the sta- 
ture, importance and singularity of his 
office. 

All of the essentials of our system of 
constitutional monarchy would remain, 
(continued on page 28) 
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Bawauuphins 


The critics have caused a furore in our congregation! I don’t mean the kind of 
critics we have always had in the Church. You know, the ones who complain 
about the sermon, the cold, the heat, and the other things. What I mean are real 
live professional critics. 

During the last year the drama critic of the Morning Sunset, the music critic 
of the Daily Moon and the food critic of the Evening Sunrise have all become 
members of our congregation. They seemed to be fine people and we enjoyed 
having them with us, at least until last week. Then disaster struck. 

The editor of our church newsletter decided to make use of their talents. Our 
editor is a zealous soul and approached all three new members at once to 
“write a little something’ for the newsletter. 

The last issue came out yesterday. By “‘last issue’, | mean not just the latest 
issue, but the last issue ever! I have never seen people so stirred up! 

The critics, you see, felt that they had to apply their high standards and could 
by no means compromise their professional integrity. 

The results? You can probably imagine. Here are exerpts from the contri- 
bution of the music critic: 

Anthem Rendered 
The Choir rendered the Anthem last Sunday. It was neither rare nor well- 
done. It was not even medium well-done. The wobbly voices of the two 
sopranos squeaked forth . . . (these two long-standing members of the 
choir, Agnes Day and Gloria Petrie were apoplectic after reading this). . . 
As for the low growls from the bass (Benny Dictus, our bass soloist, has 
resigned). . . 

Under the headline, ‘‘Prelude to Ptomaine’’, the food critic commented on 
the annual church supper: 

“The rows of tables set up in the church basement had none of the 
ambience of the modern ‘‘palais gastronomique’’. The meal itself con- 
sisted of a shrivelled round slice of ham with a strongly attached plastic 
rind. The potatoes would be best, though incorrectly, described as 
“‘scalped’’. The dessert, through appallingly careless service, left the 
kitchen as Gateau St. Honoré and arrived at my table as upside-down 
cake’. 

The Ladies’ Guild, which had sponsored the supper, took the criticism very 
quietly. They quickly convened a meeting and passed the following motion: 
“Either the newsletter goes or we do’’. 

The drama critic had passed over many obvious targets and had contented 
himself with a savage attack on the church school’s Christmas pageant. He 

found nothing right: 

“The acting was wooden, seldom rising to the intensity the modern 
theatre-goer demands. The production was woefully under-rehearsed 
with three outright lapses in the dialogue. The tinsel halos worn by the 
cherubs were contrived and often askew. The scenery was amateurish. 
The camels, donkeys, horses, cows, bullocks, sheep and goats were ob- 
viously unreal and barely hinted at the animals they were supposed to 
represent. . . The production, in short, lacked the visionary panache that 
would have lifted it from the mundane into the ethereal realm of theatrical 
authenticity’’. 

The children did not seem to mind this criticism, but their parents were livid. 
It was clear that further contributions from the drama critic would be 
unwelcome. 

Perhaps in a few years the newsletter will be revived. Meanwhile, the art of 
fine criticism has gone underground, and people are almost back to normal 
again. 


PERSPECTIVE 


by Lloyd Robertson 


The Refugees: A Matter of Conscience 


ALMOST EVERY WEEK our newspapers and television 
screens display pictures of one of the great human tragedies of 
our time. The scenes are gruesome: hundreds of men, women 
and children in leaky, ill-equipped boats, wallowing in the 
South China Sea. Many of the children are sick as a result of 
overcrowding and a lack of clean drinking water. These are the 
refugees from Vietnam, a human tide of misery. 

There are several reasons given for the willingness of these 
people to risk their lives in fleeing their homeland: social dis- 
ruption caused by the various policies of the Hanoi government; 
a search for religious freedom (an expert says ‘‘there’s none 
there now for Christians’’); the wish to avoid army service by 
young men from 16 to 28; and mounting pressure on the middle 
class, largely Chinese. The governments of Canada and the 
United States are at least attempting to help by increasing their 
quotas of immigrants from Indo-China but their efforts are still 
meagre when compared to the magnitude of the problem. It is 
the nations of the area that are being forced to bear the brunt of 
this flood of human cargo. Hong Kong has upwards of 25,000 
people in camps sponsored by the United Nations Refugee 
Commission: Thailand has well over 100,000 in camps: 
Malaysia has about 50,000. All of these figures are conservative 
and with the end of the monsoon season the numbers in the 
camps are swelling even further. Resources are strained to the 
limit, and while it’s deplorable, it is at least understandable why 
local natives and officials in these countries have been beating 
and kicking the refugees back into the water. What’s needed is a 
guarantee from the West that certain numbers allowed to land 
would eventually be re-settled in other countries. What’s 
missing is a concerted effort by church groups on a collective 
basis to do something about this problem. Presbyterians are to 
be commended for having taken the initiative in developing a 
sponsorship programme through and by individual con- 
gregations, but the Christian community as a whole is not 


speaking with a clear voice of conscience. 

There are undoubtedly many reasons for the Church’s 
timorous behaviour. Most people are inclined to consign the 
concern for other people’s problems directly to the government. 
Others say the Soviet Union and China should help to alleviate 
the agony of the refugees, without realizing that the boat people 
are fleeing from what they perceive to be an oppressive 
communist regime and that they are not about to search for a 
comfortable haven outside of the Western democracies. 

Then there is the darkest side of the issue, brought clearly into 
focus by the Reverend Stanley Mooneyham of World Vision 
International, a leading Christian humanitarian relief agency. 
Evangelist Mooneyham says: ‘‘History will not judge us 


kindly’’ for our tardiness in dealing with this overwhelming | 
international problem. He attributes our lack of concern to- 


“‘racism’’ and goes on, ‘Can you imagine us standing by and — 
doing so little and in such a piecemeal way if nearly 250,000 | 
white Europeans were involved?’’ He says the difference is that 
*‘these people have slant eyes and a different colour.”’ 
Inevitably, there would also seem to be a political dimension. 
One observer accounts for the stony silence from the Church’s 


usually vocal Left as a cover for their embarrassment. Because — 


the Left supported the North during the Vietnam war, they are — 


now disturbed that thousands have rejected the new regime and 
are fleeing the vaunted Utopia. Well, whether the reason for 
dragging our feet on this issue is political, racial, governmental, 
or just plain indifference, the refugees of Indo-China have con- 
fronted the Christian church with a clean-cut issue, a clear 
matter of conscience. 

These people need our help. If we reject them by holding up 
straw men, our behaviour is not so different from the natives and 
officials of Malaysia — we are beating them back into the sea. 
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Diversity? 
Yes, But... 


As ridiculous as this may seem, I 
would like to object to an objection print- 
ed in the February Record. I refer to the 
Rev. John Finlayson’s letter of com- 
plaint about Reformation Sunday bulle- 
tin blanks (p. 31). I feel that Mr. Finlay- 
son should have addressed his grievance 
to the Board of Congregational Life or, 
better still, directly to Dr. Bean. (Ed. 
note: Mr. Finlayson’s letter was sent to 
the Board of Congregational Life as 
well, and Dr. Bean received a photostat 
of our copy prior to publication.) 

Considering the diversity — or, per- 
haps more accurately, the inconsistency 
— one finds in The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, is there not room for the ex- 
pression of the Orthodox Reformed 
viewpoint? There are certainly many 
among us who share Dr. Bean’s beliefs. 
Surely Mr. Finlayson is over-estimating 
the effect of the article. How many of our 
congregations observe Reformation Sun- 
day? Is any congregation obliged to use 
any bulletin form sent out by the B.C.L.? 
I am afraid that Mr. Finlayson has used 
this publication to air his opposition to 
Dr. Bean and the conservative element in 
the Atlantic Synod. How dare he call the 
work of a senior minister, and one of the 
most dedicated and respected workers in 
our denomination “‘‘rubbish’’? I think 
Mr. Finlayson owes Dr. Bean an apolo- 
gy, although he need not retract the sub- 
stance of his letter (remember our diver- 
sity!). 

I agree that our watchword must be *‘a 
Reformed Church is always Reform- 


ing’’; but I fear that it has been too often 
used as an excuse for forsaking our heri- 
tage and ignoring the few, but great, 
differences that exist among the denom- 
inations. We must rejoice that justifica- 
tion by faith has found an important part 
in contemporary Roman Catholic theolo- 
gy, but we cannot forget that the Roman 
Eucharist denies the finished work of 
Christ’s atonement and that Mary is 
Queen of their Church and co-redemp- 
tress. Paradoxically, once our differenc- 
es are clarified and we know where we 
stand, fellowship is much easier and 
more fruitful. We are freed from the ob- 
ligation to compromise our heritage and 
our chosen beliefs. Far more construc- 
tive work is done in ‘‘respon(se) to the 
cries of God’s suffering people’? when 
individuals and congregations rise above 
the show and ballyhoo of the *‘Ecumeni- 
cal Movement’’, transcending the bar- 
riers and working, as it were, on a plane 
far above that on which the barriers exist. 
An abstract (or abstruse) concept, per- 
haps, but it works. 

If my memory serves me correctly, the 
reference to Luther’s teaching mentioned 
by Dr. Bean was in a ‘‘denominational 
dictionary’’. This book calls justification 
by faith a heresy and refers to the con- 
demnation of it by the Council of Trent. 
Luther’s excommunication may have 
been revoked, but the findings of the 
Council of Trent have not been. There is 
nothing particularly damaging about Dr. 
Bean’s simple statement of historical 
fact. Is Dr. Bean hiding behind a barrier 
or is he simply giving one reason why a 
barrier exists? 

I agree with Mr. Finlayson that a re- 
formation within our own denomination 


may be called for. The purpose of this 
reformation should be the clarification of 
our understanding of who we are and 
why we are as Presbyterians in Canada 
today. We must ask what a Presbyterian 
is and what his place is within the 
Church. We must be united within the 
bounds of our denomination. We must 
have a common understanding of our 
heritage and our subordinate standards, 
and not the inconsistency that finds one 
man near worshipping them and 
another man near damning them. The 
barriers that call for immediate attention 
are within our denomination. Both Dr. 
Bean’s article and Mr. Finlayson’s ob- 
jection to it must be understood as symp- 
tomatic of our denomination’s present 
state. I feel, however, that while Dr. 
Bean has done nothing to worsen things, 
Mr. Finlayson has done nothing to im- 
prove things. 
Laurence DeWolfe, 
Halifax, N.S. 


“Fast & Furious” and 
Without Rationale 


In my last letter to The Record | sug- 
gested I would like a chance to answer 
some of the challenges re the W.C.C. 
and its Programme to Combat Racism. I 
was disappointed by the weak replies of 
the three signatories. Below is an effort 
of some length which I hope answers 
some of the correspondence and presents 
a view which Is positive in respect of the 
World Council of Churches. I don’t ex- 
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“This is intended to be the first of a short series of articles on 
the major prophets of the Old Testament. It is my sincere hope 
and prayer that they will prove helpful for Bible study whether in 
groups or alone. The articles will merely be introductions 
rather than exhaustive treatments. The translation of quotations 
is my own. The prophets of the Old Testament were men of great 
spiritual stature who fearlessly spoke God’s word to their own 
day, and pointed towards Jesus Christ, the fulfilment of all their 
hopes and aspirations.” 
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JEREMIAH WAS THE PROPHET of the last days of Jerusalem 
before it fell to the Babylonian armies in 587 B.C. Because of 
the apparent pessimism of much of what he said, his very name 
has become associated with doom and gloom. In the Sistine 
Chapel in Rome, Michelangelo depicts him sitting with his hand 
on his chin quietly brooding. His shoulders are bent wearjly and 
his eyes are the sad eyes of a man who has suffered all the agony 
that life can bring. He is looking for the answer to a mystery 
which is beyond his understanding. 

It was Jeremiah’s lot to live through the years preceding the 
final fall of Jerusalem. He was born around the year 645 B.C. in 
the small village of Anathoth a few miles north of Jerusalem. He 
was of a priestly family. He became aware of his prophetic 
vocation in his youth and despite his reluctance to pursue it, for 
the rest of his life he was to be God’s often unwilling witness. 
Initially he pled his youth, *‘Ah. Lord God. I do not know how 
to speak for I am only a youth’’; but when God wishes to make 
his will known age is no barrier. 

The prophets of the Old Testament were men who lived right 
at the heart of historical events. There was no distinction or 
separation between religion and politics in the life of the Jews. 
God’s will affected every segment of life. Prophets were not 
crystal-gazing seers predicting a hazy future, they spoke God’s 
word amid contemporary events and to their fellow men and 
women. If we regard the great prophets of the Old Testament as 
no more than fairground foretellers of the future, we do them 
grave injustice. They were acutely aware, and none more than 
Jeremiah, that God made his will known through them — 
whether they liked it or not, such was the power of God’s word. 

Jeremiah had a secretary, named Baruch, whose faithful 
recording of his master’s life and words means that we know 
more about Jeremiah than about any other prophet. We hear his 
voice speaking to the dying nation of Judah and preaching 
unpopular judgement. He proclaimed that the Babylonian king 
Nebuchadnezzar and his armies were the instruments of God, 
who would use them to punish the Jews for turning away from 
him and ignoring the moral imperatives which he had set before 
them. The destruction of Jerusalem was inevitable, nothing 
would stop it. The Jews were unwilling to listen. They had the 
temple, the sign of God’s favour, in their midst. The services 
and sacrifices were carried out scrupulously and regularly. 
What more could God possibly desire? Jeremiah did not 
prophesy alone, there were other prophets. Their message 
declared that all was well with church and state. The people 
listened to them, for they preached what the people wanted to 
hear — a shallow faith with few ethical demands. 
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Seremiah 


(The Prophet of 
Victorious 
Suffering) 


As the doom of the city drew nearer, Jeremiah’s lot became | 
progressively harsher and lonelier. God forbade him to marry 
and have children (16.1). He suffered all the physical mani- | 
festations of terror and agony. His own townsmen threatened to | 
kill him if he would not keep silent. ‘‘Do not prophesy in the 
name of Yahweh (the Lord) or you shall certainly die by our 
hand. (11.21).’’ He was driven, like Job, to curse the day of his _ 
birth and even to contemplate suicide. He was flogged, put in © 
the stocks, and near the end, an old man of sixty, he was thrown — 
into an empty cistern to die in the mud at its bottom. Rescued | 
from that by the kindness of Ebed-melech, an Ethiopian, he was | 
finally imprisoned in the guardhouse. 

Even in these extenuating circumstances, Jeremiah made a 
tremendous public act of faith. With as much publicity as 
possible he bought a piece of land in his home village of | 
Anathoth. He did this as a sign of hope for the future, pro-— 
claiming that, beyond fall and exile, the fields and orchards of 
Judah would be tilled and tended again (Ch. 32). Like other 
prophets, he believed firmly that the future belonged to God and 
faith in the future was imperative for the individual and for the 
nation as a whole. In 33.15 Jeremiah declares God’s will for the 
future. ‘‘In those days and at that time I will make a branch of 
righteousness grow up for David; and he shall dispense justice 
and righteousness in the land.’’ Despite his personal unhap- 
piness and pessimism, Jeremiah was not without hope for the 
future. However, when he left the city to claim his purchased 
field he was arrested, accused of deserting to the Babylonians 
and imprisoned. 
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Towards the end, the weak and harried king Zedekiah sent for 
the prophet. *‘And he said, ‘Is there any word from Yahweh (the 
Lord)?’ Jeremiah replied, “There is, for you shall be given unto 
the hand of the king of Babylon.’ (37.17).’’ That grim prophecy 
became tragically true. As Zedekiah fled the fallen city he was 
captured near Jericho. He was taken to the Babylon G.H.Q. at 
Riblah on the river Orontes (in present-day Syria). ‘‘At Riblah 
the king of Babylon slaughtered the sons of Zedekiah, along 
with all the nobles of Judah as he watched. Then he (the king of 
Babylon) put out both Zedekiah’s eyes, bound him with fetters 
of bronze and sent him to Babylon. (39. 6,7).’’ Jeremiah chose 
to stay with the remnant of the Jews. But after the assassination 
of the Babylonian governor, Gedaliah, he was forcibly taken to 
Egypt by the fleeing Jews. They settled at Tahpanhes (Tel 
Dafanneh) in the eastern region of the Nile Delta in Egypt. 
There Jeremiah continued to preach against pagan practises 
and moral failure. But soon his voice was silenced. Tradition 
tells us that he was stoned by his fellow Jews. 

No more courageous or tragic figure than Jeremiah appeared 
on the stage of Israel’s history. His was an authentic voice 
speaking to the dying nation and preaching the unpopular word 
of God’s judgement on Judah in the events of history. When he 
wore a yoke to symbolize Babylonian domination a fellow 
prophet Hananiah tore it from his shoulders and smashed it, 
signifying that God would shatter the Babylonian oppression. 
Like Jacob (Genesis 32) Jeremiah wrestled with God, not just 
for a night, but for a whole lifetime. 


Jeremiah teaches us four things: 
1. Life lived in obedience to God inevitably involves suffering 
and rejection. Jeremiah is the Old Testament figure who comes 
closest to Jesus in this aspect of the religious life. The perfect 
obedience of Jesus led to his suffering, the ultimate rejection on 
the cross. The Book of Lamentations, which tradition wrongly 
ascribes to Jeremiah, contains the classic words spoken by the 
dying city of Jerusalem. ‘‘Is it nothing to you, all you who pass 
by? Look and see if there is suffering like my suffering... . . 
(Lamentations 1|.12).’’ These words were to be applied to Jesus 
on the Cross. 
2. The judgement of God, and for that matter his salvation, 
comes through the events of history. Jeremiah believed that God 
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was at work even in all the contradictions and confusion of his 
time. As Jesus Christ was an historical figure, so his church 
believes that God’s purpose may be discerned in the events of 
human history. As Christians we live in the last age, the age 
between the appearance of Christ and the end of history and time 
— whenever that will be. We must, like Jeremiah, work with 
God in declaring his word to our day — no matter what it may 
cost. 
3. Our hope lies beyond this world with God. Jeremiah was a 
prophet of hope and it was his tragedy that his words of hope had 
to be preceded by words of judgement and counsels of despair. 
Only after fall and exile did his fellow Jews realize that he had 
been speaking the truth of God. In life, Jeremiah, like Jesus, was 
despised and rejected. For the Christian the prelude to life in 
Christ is death to self and the prelude to eternal life is physical 
death — our hope is beyond. Jeremiah lived and died without 
knowledge of Jesus Christ and with no hope of a life beyond the 
grave — in accordance with classical Old Testament teaching. 
His only certainty was that God had chosen him and God would 
not abandon him. In the agonies of his life he learned the sense 
of the presence of God. 
4. Jeremiah believed that in any new redemptive act the 
initiative would come from God. As Christians looking at the 
Old Testament through the Cross, we see that he was pointing, 
unknowingly, to the Christ who is the culmination of God’s 
initiative of love. Now we live and die with the joy of knowing 
that God has fulfilled his promises to the ancient prophets. 
Jeremiah was not without fault and he reflected the attitudes 
of his day. He cursed his enemies roundly and like all fanatic 
reformers made things and people worse than they were. He 
called for revenge when Jesus called for forgiveness. But 
Jeremiah lived his faith, trusting in God even in his darkest 
days, in his suffering prefiguring Jesus of Nazareth who clothed 
the hopes of Jeremiah and all the prophets with flesh and blood. 


DR. BURNS is minister at Thornhill Presbyterian Church, Ont. His doctorate 
was taken in the field of Old Testament Studies. 


‘Che Making 


With this article we are pleased to introduce a series designed 
to facilitate study of the New Testament, beginning with the 
Gospels and moving on to the other books. The author formerly 
taught New Testament at The Presbyterian College and is pre- 
sently the Head of the Department of Religious Studies at Mount 
Allison University in Sackville, New Brunswick. 
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MOST MODERN BOOKS begin with a title page which gives 
the title of the book, the name of the author, and often the pub- 
lisher and date as well. A Preface often tells us how and why the 
book was written: the author thanks his secretary for doing the 
typing, and his wife and family for their patience. On the book 
jacket we may get a short biography, and perhaps even a photo- 
graph of the author. 

When we come to read the Gospels we find that all this 
information is missing! The only exception is the preface to 
Luke’s Gospel (Luke 1:1-4) which does give a little infor- 
mation on how that Gospel was written. Even the titles, 
According to Matthew, According to Mark, and so on are not 
part of the original works but were added, probably in the 
second century, when the four Gospels were brought together. 
The astonishing fact is that all four Gospels were originally 
anonymous works! A modern author, (especially if he is a pro- 
fessor), wants to take all the credit he can get for writing a book. 
But the Gospel writers were content to remain anonymous. 
They had no thought of drawing attention to themselves; their 
one aim was to direct their readers’ attention to Christ. 

Our four Gospels were all written by the year 100 at the latest, 
yet throughout the second century there seems to have been con- 
siderable doubt and uncertainty regarding them. Differences 
were noted, especially between John, on the one hand, and 
Matthew, Mark and Luke on the other. The early Church had 
three options. One was favoured by the heretic Marcion : he 
wanted to accept only one of the Gospels, (in his case, Luke), 
and reject the other three. A second possibility was represented 
by Tatian who combined all four Gospels into one work, his 
Diatessaron (four-in-one), a harmony which smoothed out all 
the differences among the Gospels. The third option, and the 
one which the Church chose, was argued by Irenaeus : accept all 
four Gospels, despite their differences, recognizing that Christ 
‘“when He was manifested to men, gave us the gospel under four 
forms but bound together by one Spirit.’ This view was ex- 
pressed in the titles which were affixed to the Gospels; there is 
only one Gospel, but it is ‘‘the Gospel’’, according to Matthew, 
according to Mark, according to Luke, and according to John. 

Was any information on the making of the Gospels preserved 
outside of the New Testament? Two or three writers of the 
second century do pass on brief traditions but it is not clear how 
far these are based on hard information and how far simply on 
inspired guesswork. Protestants especially should remember 
that tradition is not authoritative and must be carefully 
scrutinized and critically evaluated. A little later the Church 
developed what were to become the traditional and set answers 
to all the standard questions. Which was the first Gospel to be 
written? Answer : Matthew. Who wrote the fourth Gospel? 
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Answer : the apostle John. It is important to remember that the 
Church only came up with these answers after it had accepted — 
the Gospels as authoritative and it is significant that tradition 
assigned only two Gospels to apostles (Matthew, John), while 
ascribing the other two to relatively minor characters (Mark, 
Luke). Clearly the Gospels were accepted not so much on the 
basis of who wrote them but rather on the basis of what they 
contained. Here, the Church recognized, was the true record 
and interpretation of the Christ event, God’s unique and final 
action for the salvation of mankind. 


The~ Lospels’ Roots 


Suppose that we set aside the traditional answers and simply 
examine the evidence of the Gospels themselves, what do we 
come up with? This is, in fact, what scholars have been doing 
for over 150 years now. Have they anything to show for their 
labours, particularly anything helpful for the ordinary Christian 
believer? Here, as elsewhere of course, ‘“‘the experts differ’’, 
but there is general agreement on a number of important points. 

Our Gospels appear to be the end product of a long and 
possibly quite complex process rather than having been written 
by the one man at the one place at the one time. 

Ultimately they go back to memories of the words and deeds 
of the historical Jesus. It is true that some scholars are sceptical 
about how far the Gospels do contain historical material. But 
others have demonstrated how, for example, in some of the 
sayings of Jesus the original Aramaic still shows through the 
Greek of our Gospels, and how many passages reflect an 
accurate knowledge of the Palestinian background of Jesus’ 
ministry. Many of Jesus’ sayings, (like those of the prophets), 
are in poetical form which made them easier to memorize and 
pass on. But in the end we come back to a basic question : are 
we, or are we not, confronted in the Gospels by a unique 
personality who makes unique claims? Naturally, Jesus had a lot 
in common with the Old Testament-based Jewish beliefs of his 
day. But some recent scholars have used what they call ‘‘the 
criterion of dissimilarity’’ : even if we prefer to err on the safe 
side we are forced to recognize elements that are quite dissimilar 
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and indeed unique in the life and teaching of Jesus. The Jesus of 
the Gospels is different — different from his Jewish back- 
ground, and different also in some ways from Paul and later 
Christian writers. After all their studies, many scholars still find 
in the Gospels the record of a unique personality who still 
reaches from the pages and challenges us to ‘‘Follow me.”’ 

During the earliest years of the Christian church the stories 
and sayings of Jesus must have been passed on by word of 
mouth, and this period of ‘‘oral tradition’’ has been the subject 
of intensive study. The greater part of the Gospels consist of 
fairly short (paragraph-sized) units which tend to conform to 
certain forms or patterns, thus making them more easily 
memorized. Like it or not, we are forced to admit that this part of 
the process was very selective. There is so much about Jesus that 
we would like to know but which was not remembered and 
passed on. What did Jesus look like? Was he tall or short, dark 
or fair? What kind of education did he receive? What happened 
to him as a child and a teenager? There is truth in the view that 
we cannot write a ‘‘biography’’ of Jesus since so much of the 
kind of information a modern biographer includes simply is not 
there. Scholars stress that the material that did survive was 
selected because it served the needs of the early Christian con- 
gregations, especially preaching, teaching, controversy and 
worship. The stories of Jesus’ ministry served as the ‘‘sermon 
illustrations’’ of the earliest Christian preachers; sayings of 
Jesus were preserved for the instruction of new converts and to 
help in answering the critics of Christianity. Much of the 
material probably found a place in worship from an early date; 
indeed the very format of the Gospels, with stories and sayings 
of Jesus followed by an account of his sufferings, death and 
resurrection, was probably shaped by early Christian worship in 
which a service based on preaching and teaching was followed 
by the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 

At the next stage some material began to be written down in 
the form of short tracts or pamphlets. There is evidence that 
behind our Gospels there lay earlier collections of the sayings of 
Jesus, and also collections of Old Testament texts fulfilled in the 
life of Christ. A chapter such as Mark 13 may have begun life as 
a separate tract about the end of time, while the story of the 
passion must have been put together as a connected narrative at 
an early stage. 

When we come to the actual writing of the Gospels we must 
assume that they were put together by people who were 
probably more editors and compilers than original authors. The 
overwhelming majority of scholars agree that Mark’s Gospel 
was the first to be written, though even he must have drawn ona 
variety of earlier sources. Both Matthew and Luke (wrote later 
than Mark, and used his Gospel as one of their sources. In 
addition, Matthew and Luke) appear to have had in common 
some other collection of the sayings of Jesus which has not 
survived separately, as well as having still further sources, 
whether oral or written, which provided the material peculiar to 
Matthew, (e.g. the story of the Wise Men), and the material 
peculiar to Luke, (e.g. the Parable of the Good Samaritan). John 
probably wrote quite independently of the other three, (though 
this is a matter for debate), and drew on his own sources. This is 
the modern view of the composition of the Gospels but if we 
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read Luke | : 1-4 again we shall see that it actually corresponds 
very closely with what one Gospel writer at least tells us : he was 
not himself an eye-witness of the life of Christ, but he spent 
some time gathering as many earlier reliable sources as he could 
and then re-arranging this material into a readable and infor- 
mative account. 

Recent studies have emphasized that the Gospel writers or 
editors should not be regarded simply as scissors-and-paste 
compilers of scrapbooks on the life of Jesus. They deserve our 
respect not only as writers but also as theologians. Studies of the 
literary methods and of the structure of the Gospels have 
brought an enhanced view of their value as literature. In parti- 
cular, the study of the editing (or ‘‘redaction’’) of earlier 
materials has brought out the distinctive theological viewpoints 
of each of the four Gospel writers and the contribution each of 
them made not just to passing on the record of the words and 
deeds of Jesus, but to interpreting their meaning and signi- 
ficance to future generations of Christians. 


Inspired Interpretation 


A very important contribution of modern scholarship is the 
recognition that the Gospels contain not just ‘‘mere facts’’, but 
facts plus interpretation. This must have been true from the very 
beginning. Early Christians collected passages from the Old 
Testament and linked them with events in Jesus’ life. In this way 
they brought out another dimension of the Christ event. The 
ministry of Jesus, they were saying, marks the breaking in of the 
New Age foretold in the Old Testament. Under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit early Christian preachers and teachers and the 
Gospel writers themselves discovered deeper and deeper levels 
of truth in the Gospel accounts, truth which was not seen, or 
only barely glimpsed, back when the events themselves were 
taking place prior to the resurrection and the giving of the Holy 
Spirit to the church. Those who think that this is some kind of 
‘*modernistic’’ theory should reflect on how often the Gospels 
themselves comment on the disciples’ slowness to learn and 
understand what was going on. There was so much that only 
became cfear later on, looking back on events. John’s Gospel 
recounts the story of Jesus cleansing the Temple (John 2 : 13- 
22). It brings out the significance of that event partly by linking 
it with certain Old Testament passages and partly by explaining 
the meaning of what Jesus said. But it is quite open in recog- 
nizing that it was only when “‘he was raised from the dead’”’ that 
‘“‘his disciples remembered that he had said this; and they 
believed the scripture and the word which Jesus had spoken’’ 
(John 2 : 22). 

It may be asked, How do we know that the Gospels provide us 
with a true interpretation of the Christ event? How do we know 
that they contain interpretation and not misinterpretation? No 
cast-iron guarantee can be provided, for this is a matter of faith 
rather than of proof. No doubt the Gospel-writers believed they 
were inspired by the Holy Spirit and the Church has always 
made this claim. It is in John’s Gospel that we find the most 
clearly worded justification for this whole process. Jesus 
promises that the Church will receive the Spirit or Paraclete who 
will *‘guide you into all truth’’ (John 16: 13). The Spirit will not 
teach new truth or different truth, (in Christ the Truth had 
already been revealed), but he will ‘‘bring to your remembrance 
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all that [have said to you’’ (John 14 : 26), and “‘he will take what 
is mine and declare it to you’’ (John 16: 14). That is, the Spirit 
will not add to the revelation given by the historical Jesus, (as 
various heretics both ancient and modern have tried to do), but 
he will remind believers of it and help them to see its deeper 
meaning and significance. When we believe in Christ we 
believe in him through the Gospels, that is, we believe that the 
Gospel interpretation of him is the true one. 

As already indicated, the Gospels provide us not just with 
one, but with four interpretations of Christ, and this has always 
bothered some people. The Gospels have often been referred to 
as portraits of Jesus and perhaps this is a helpful way of thinking 
of them. A portrait is not the same as a photograph. To examine 
a portrait under a magnifying glass, looking for photographic 
realism, is to miss the point, but a good portrait can convey 
truths about a person’s character and personality which a photo- 
graph cannot. Further, four portraits can tell you more than one 
and can supplement and correct each other. 

[t was at one time fashionable to contrast the Gospels, taking 


Mark and John as the opposite extremes and viewing Mark as 
basically historical, giving the facts about the human Jesus, 
while viewing John as “‘the spiritual Gospel’’, quite uncon- 
cerned with history and interested only in the underlying 
theological truth. Such a view is doubly misleading. Recent 
studies and discoveries have shown that John contains traditions 
just as historical as the other Gospels, whereas Mark in his own 
way is just as concerned with the Christ of faith as he is with the 
Jesus of history. If John declares that his Gospel was written 
“*that you may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, 
and that believing you may have life in his name’’ (John 20 : 
31), he is not really saying anything different from Mark who | 
writes of “‘the good news about Jesus, Christ, Son of God”’ 
(Mark | : 1). 

The Gospel writers never thought of Jesus merely as a figure 
of past history but always also as the living Lord of the Church. | 
This surely explains the extraordinary power of these books 
over the centuries and in our own day. If we find that the 
Gospels provide the best sermon illustrations, the best Christian | 
Education materials, the best answer to critics of Christianity, 
the most helpful worship material, and if, above all, we find that 
they lead us to believe in Christ and in believing to find true life, 
why be surprised? That is what the Gospels were designed to do 
from the very beginning. ae 
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The Better Way 


“Except | put my fingers in 

The prints the nails would leave, 
And thrust my hand into His side 

| will not this believe.”’ 


“Come hither, Thomas; make thy test; 
(Be not ashamed or awed), 

Stretch forth thy hand and touch My wounds’’ — 
‘““Ah! my Lord, my God!”’ 


And so upon the sceptic’s ground 
The Master met His friend: 

He gave the proof his faith required, 
He put to doubts an end. 


And if He must, He’ll meet us there; 
But loves those souls serene 

That have put all their trust in Him 
Whom they have never seen. 


Mary A. Paddon 
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TUCKED AWAY IN THE CORNER of the basement floor at 
Wynford Drive, surrounded by the utilitarian bustle of the 
shipping, printing and mailing rooms, are the offices of our 
church’s Communication Services. Tape recorders, micro- 
phones, control panels, acoustic tile and a colourful splash of 
posters distinguish it immediately from all other departments. 
Communication Services exists by its own definition *‘to assist 
the church to become more aware of the variety of ways of 
communicating the gospel today’’. 

The man chiefly responsible for fulfilling this intention is 
Donald Stephens, Director. Don brings to his new position his 
twenty-five years of experience in education, as a classroom 
teacher, vice-principal, media co-ordinator and audio-visual 
lecturer with the Ontario Ministry of Education. He is a graduate 
of Stratford Teachers College and has pursued further studies at 
the University of Western Ontario, (arts — including religious 
studies), Syracuse University, (education),and Western Wash- 
ington State College, (studies in the use of media). 

His decision to apply for and to accept the position of Director 


of Communication Services was prompted by the prospect of 


retirement from the field of education in ten years. **At fifty-six 
and retired, what do you do?’’. He had planned at that time to 
pursue his studies in theology, but the opportunity presented 
itself to him as a call from God and he responded. 

The decision was not made without difficulty. Don had been 
an active Anglican layman for many years, working in the 
Sunday School and on inter-church committees. In making the 
switch Don pays tribute to his former priest, Canon John Munro 
of Brantford. ‘‘If it hadn’t been for him I probably wouldn't 
have been here . . . I would have waited’’. With the support of 
Canon Munro, his congregation, and, most importantly, Mrs. 
Stephens, Don accepted the prospect of a lower salary and a 
daily stint of commuting totalling 150 miles, and began work at 
Wynford Drive in September. As one may imagine, the task of 


travelling from Brantford to Toronto every day is not an easy 


one, and Don hopes to move his family — wife Alice, and 
children Mark, 11, Laura 9, and Jennifer, 8 — to suburban 
Toronto some time this year. 

Communication Services functions, to Don’s way of think- 
ing, as “‘a jack of all media trades’. . . **We’re good listeners 
and try to assist however we can — even through simple advice 
and support for what is already being done. That’s all many 
people need’’. In a church as regionally varied as ours he feels 
that it would be a mistake to try and impose a uniform pro- 
gramme; a one-size fits all approach can’t possibly work. *‘How 
can you have a blanket policy for the whole of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada? Sydney, Nova Scotia, will not have pre- 
cisely the same needs as Kitimat, British Columbia. We’re 
asked for advice on everything from bulletin boards to video- 
tape’’. 

Don is currently supervising some major ‘‘housekeeping”’ 
projects for Communication Services: revamping and repairing 
equipment, bringing the house catalogue up-to-date, and re- 
ordering to replace damaged or out-of-date film-strips and other 
material. As much production of new material as possible will 
be done within the department. The scripts, slides, audio ac- 
companiment will be done by Don and his assistant John Archi- 
bald. (Ed. note: John himself will be featured in this department 
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in a future edition.) The duplication of material, the production 
of enough copies of a film-strip for use across the church, will be 
contracted for since it can be done much more cheaply by 
others. Communication Services will also be working, in co- 
operation with the Board of World Mission, on the new 
calendar, and, largely through the work of Mr. Archibald, will 
be working with other churches on a weekly radio programme 
““Godshow’’, broadcast over Toronto station CFRB. Don 
envisions no major projects, except the completion of a half- 
hour film special on the United Nations International Year of the 
Child, a project begun before he arrived on the scene. (Com- 
munication Services has received a $2,500 grant from the Can- 
adian Committee for the International Year of the Child to assist 
this production). 

Don is struck by the similarities between what he is doing 
now and his work ten years ago. In both cases he had a staff of 
three, though now he is responsible for meeting the needs of 
approximately a thousand congregations whereas before he had 
seventy-seven schools to answer to. He has been impressed with 
‘*the warmth and readiness of acceptance of John and me’’ by 
those at Wynford Drive and by the church at large. His goal is to 
create the same atmosphere in his department, incorporating a 
‘“*team’’ concept of decision-making, involving the clerical staff 
as well. 

Music is a deep interest for Don, especially organ music. He 
began lessons three years ago and plays for pleasure and relaxa- 
tion. Photography and travel are also hobbies (not surprisingly, 
perhaps), and he is hoping to pursue studies on “‘the effect of 
mass media on religion — the electronic church’’. 

JRD 
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There have been few meetings of the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches that have attracted as much atten- 
tion from the media and from the laity of the participating 
churches as the last one, held at the University of the West 
Indies, Kingston, Jamaica from January I-11 of this year. 
Though the meeting dealt with many concerns, paramount 
among them was the decision to give an $85,000 grant to the 
Rhodesian insurgent organizations through the Programme to 
Combat Racism. The controversy surrounding this decision has 
been world-wide, and, as correspondence, pro and con, to The 
Record has shown, it is of serious concern to many Canadian 
Presbyterians. 

The following interview was conducted between Dr. John 
Johnston and his wife, Heather. Both have been involved in 
W.C.C. activities, Heather especially, as the interview 
explains. The format of a husband and wife interview in no way 
establishes a precedent, and is here used since Dr. Johnston 
himself attended the meeting in Jamaica, with church press 
credentials from The Record. 
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J.J. Please explain your involvement in the World Council. 
H.J. Together with two other Canadians, Dr. R. Wallace and 
Archbishop E.S. Scott, I was elected to the 130-member Central 
Committee of the W.C.C., and thus share responsibility for the 
business of the Council until the next Assembly meets in 1983, 
most likely in Vancouver, British Columbia. 


J.J. | What is our Presbyterian relationship to the W.C.C. and 
its programmes? 


H.J. The Presbyterian Church in Canada has been a member 
of the W.C.C. since its inception in 1948. As a Reformed 
Church, we have a solid commitment to the ecumenical move- 
ment. For the first time, a member of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada is represented on the Central Committee. To that 
extent I hope that our church is more fully informed and 
involved in the work and witness of the World Council of 
Churches. 


J.J. What do you mean by our being informed and involved in 
the WiC. Ce, 


H.J. Most important is our acceptance of the Basis of the 
W.C.C. which states that the world body is a ‘‘fellowship of 
churches which confess the Lord Jesus Christ as God and 
Saviour, according to the Scriptures and therefore seek to fulfil 
together their common calling to the glory of the One God, 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit’’. 

Secondly, Canadian Presbyterians share in the Programmes 
and Commissions of the W.C.C., although this participation is 
usually greatly limited by financial considerations. 


J.J. How does the W.C.C. touch our pocket books? 
H.J. Our denomination forwards $4,500 annually through the 


Administrative Council for the operation of the W.C.C. secre- 
tariat in Geneva. In 1977, the Board of World Mission sent 
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$6,000 to. various Commissions of the Council. Inter Church 
Aid, Refugee and World Service forwarded $29, 150 in the same 
year, the last for which figures are available, as well as $5,500 
for the Programme to Combat Racism. 


J.J. What is the background of this Programme to Combat 
Racism? 
H.J. During the late sixties, and especially at the Fourth | 


Assembly of the W.C.C. in Uppsala, Sweden, in 1968, there 
was a veritable explosion of “‘social concerns’’. Martin Luther | 
King, who was to have been a theme speaker at Uppsala, had _ | 
just been killed. His example and unfinished work proved a real 
catalyst for Assembly participants to urge the W.C.C. to | 
*‘embark on a vigorous campaign against racism and to under- | 
take a crash programme to guide the Council and the member 
churches in the urgent matter of racism’’. In 1972, our General 
Assembly endorsed official participation in the Programme to 
Combat Racism, which was instituted in 1969. 


J.J. The great concern at present, as we know from Letters to_ | 
the Editor in The Presbyterian Record, is this Programme to_ | 
Combat Racism. Please explain its place in the over-all picture | 
of the W.C.C, 


H.J. The P.C.R. comprises less than two per cent of the total 
expenditure of the W.C.C., and is located in Unit Two, *‘Justice 
and Service’’. This is a three-fold programme of (a) Research, 
(b) Projects, and (c) Special Fund. This trio of concerns spans 
the globe, with attention focused on the Dene people in North- 
ern Canada, the aborigines of Australia, a study on *“‘Racism in 
Children’s Books’’ which was highly acclaimed at the recent 
Frankfurt, Germany, Book Fair, to mention only a few of its 
concerns. 


J.J. Then why the criticism and concern by many Canadians? 


H.J. This has arisen almost entirely as a result of a grant made 
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Representative of The Presbyterian Church In Canada to the Central 
Committee of the World Council of Churches, Heather Johnston, 


in August 1978 from the Special Fund. $85,000 was given to the 
Patriotic Front of Zimbabwe, a force of black Rhodesians in 
conflict with the Ian Smith government. The Central Committee 
had included this amount in the 1977 grants totalling $434,500. 
However, because of the confusion in Rhodesia at the time, the 
1977 Central Committee authorized the W.C.C.’s officers to 
allocate the grant after carefully reviewing the situation. 


J.J. Why was the grant then made in August 1978? 


H.J. By that time, the so-called ‘‘Internal Settlement’’ had 
come into force, clearly opposing the principles underlying the 
Anglo-American proposals. Updated reports from the region, 
an extensive visit by the General Secretary of the W.C.C. to the 
area, and a meeting of the P.C.R. Commission, all indicated to 


_ staff that the time had come to distribute the grant. 


J.J. Are there guidelines for making such grants? 


H.J. Yes, indeed. Stringent criteria are attached to all grants. 
All-important is that these monies must only be used for non- 
military, humanitarian purposes. There is no proven case where 
this criteria has not been followed at any time. 


J.J. How does the Programme to Combat Racism procure its 
funding? 


H.J. Solely, and I repeat solely, from designated contribu- 
tions by individuals, churches and governments. Several north- 
ern European nations, for instance, contribute considerable 
amounts. 


J.J. Thus you have rebels, or freedom fighters, depending on 
one’s point of view, being given money by the W.C.C. Does 
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(second from right), joined delegates from other denominations at a 
meeting held in Kingston, Jamaica. 


this not release money which then can be used to buy arms? 


H.J. I believe that the Patriotic Front of Zimbabwe has made 
its commitment to fight Ian Smith. They will buy arms at the 
cost of starving thousands who are presently in refugee camps in 
Mozambique, Botswana and Zambia. 


J.J. Most of these refugees are under the age of sixteen? 


H.J. That is right, but it should also be said that the P.C.R. 
grant was given as an expression of identification with their 
cause. It is at this point that many of us have problems. Though 
sympathetic with many of the aims of the Patriotic Front, their 
means of attaining their goals are not acceptable to a great many 
Christians in the West. 


J.J. Was the ‘‘P.C.R. issue’’ of major concern to the Central 
Committee in Jamaica? 


H.J. Very much so. For me it was the most agonizing meeting 
to date. As a white and a westerner, asking questions regarding 
this particular grant, I was put into the category of oppressor and 
even called a racist. Only after days of real confrontation (the 
majority of the participants in my P.C.R. sub-group were from 
the Third World) were we able to come to the point of listening 
to each other and then reaching some sort of consensus regard- 
ing the future of the Programme. 


J.J. What did the Central Committee decide to do about the 
P.C.R.? 


H.J. The following recommendations, as presented by our 
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eighteen member sub-group, were approved by the Central 


Committee: are. 
1. A process of consultation is to be set up immediately 


to determine how the churches should be involved in com- 
bating racism in the °80’s. 

2. That a serious study of Christian convictions and posi- 
tions on political ethics must be a priority for the W.C.C. 
3. The P.C.R. 1s encouraged to continue working in situ- 
ations of racial discrimination in the world. (I personally 
believe that we are in such a situation here in Canada, 
where as a denomination, and as individual Christians, we 
need help in understanding and acting against the deep- 
seated forces resulting in ever-escalating racism here.) 
4. While the Special Fund is to be continued, it must 
offer *‘clearer interpretation to increase the comprehension 
in the churches’’. (In other words, member churches must 
be consulted and become part of the process of offering 
support to those engaged in overcoming racism.) 


J.J. Are you satisfied with this action by the Central Commit- 
tee? 


H.J. In situations of such vast divergency of background and 
thinking, as is the setting of the W.C.C., we must of necessity 
find the “‘way of the possible’’. Since the Central Committee is 
really not the forum where such critical questions can be dealt 
with, I have great expectations for the consultative process 
which 1s being put into action. 

I strongly hope that we, the people in the pew, will have more 
objective information than we have had in the past, about such 
projects. The W.C.C. has great difficulty being heard through 
the clamour of a hostile media. On our continent, the media has 
described the Patriotic Front as callous black murderers and then 
has used the same image to attack those who support this group. 
Do you realize that while the furor over this particular grant was 
being heard, the South African Rand Daily Mail newspaper 
disclosed that over $450,000 was spent within twenty-four 
months by the South African government’s Department of 
Information in an attempt to blacken the name of the World 
Council of Churches? 


J.J. Is this grant to the Patriotic Front a political act of the 
Wi Gee 


H.J. Let me quote my fellow-Canadian, the Primate of the 
Anglican Church of Canada and Moderator of the Central 
Committee of the W.C.C., “‘The issue is not whether the 
churches are going to be involved in political issues, but rather 
what kind of influence are they going to seek to exercise in the 
inevitable involvement. Not to take action is to act in the 
political realm’’ 

I sense this in my own life. Surely every one of us acts 
politically and spiritually at the same time, day by day. I 
personally agonize over the implications raised through this 
grant. But at the same time I realize that the W.C.C., like my 
local congregation and my Canadian denomination, is not a 
dictatorial body, but acts by majority decision. While I am not 


happy with everything done by my church ona local, national or 
world level, withdrawal because of some particular action at a | 
particular time, is unthinkable. Rather, quite the opposite, for 
only from within can change be brought about. Thus I have | 
asked to be part of that process of consultations regarding the | 
future of the P.C.R. 


J.J. What has this particular grant to the Patriotic Front done | 
to the ‘Koinonia’ of the W.C.C.? 


H.J. I can only answer that from my own, personal, perspec- | 
tive. There were moments at this Central Committee meeting in | 
Jamaica when | feared that we might “‘not make it’’. The future | 
is going to be very difficult. The Faith and Order Commission | 
stated in its excellent report on the *‘Account of the Hope that is 
within us’’, that “‘one man’s hope is another man’s despair, and 
itis only God who can create in us that Spirit in which one man’s 
hope can become another man’s hope’’. 

I agree with Dr. Oliver Tomkins, ‘*The price of staying in the 
fellowship is that you really listen to what the other man holds | 
dear. It seems to me that the real adventure of the ecumenical | 
movement is that you go on talking to the man you want to hang | 
— and somehow it is all because of a Man who was hanged ona | 
tree for the sake of us all’. 
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Release From Bondage 


Losing the old self 
In spiritual surrender; 
Emerging reborn. 


Len G. Selle 
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_ Well trade your group 
anything in our premium catalogue 
for labels from 
Canada Packers products. 


It’s an easy way for your club or organization you've chosen, send them in. 

to get the things you need, without spending The catalogue gives you all the details of the 

your funds. items available, the number of labels needed 
There are 45 different items in our catalogue and ordering instructions. 

including kitchen ware, card tables and chairs, For your free copy of our Group Premium 

table cloths, cutlery and small appliances. Catalogue, just drop a line to your local Canada 
Just have all your members save the labels Packers plant or branch office. 

from all the Canada Packers products they buy It’s our way of helping you help your 

and enjoy every week. And when you’ve 8 % organization. 


collected the number you need for the item 
Canada Packers Limited 


Vancouver (604) 684-0411/Edmonton (403) 475-6611/Winnipeg (204) 247-9811/Toronto (416) 766-4311/ 
Hull (819) 777-4311/Montreal (514) 933-7581/Halifax (902) 453-4440/ 
Saint John (506) 693-1151/Charlottetown (902) 892-6511/Sydney (902) 539-2160/St. John’s (709) 368-3161 
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CONGREGATIONAL idea 
of the month 


The following statement is used by the congregation of St. 
Giles Church, Prince George, B.C., as a ‘teaching tool to 
help everyone understand what we mean by infant (or for 
that matter, any) baptism in our church”. 

lt was submitted by the minister there, the Rev. J.H. Hans 


Kouwenberg. ~INFANT BAPTISM 
IN OUR CHURCH 


for us 
as a church 
infant baptism 


is not 
a magical rite 
through which a baby is for us 
given a soul, a baby being baptized 
or named, “signifies and seals’ (like a legal document) 
or socially, or spiritually accepted; that ‘‘while we were still helpless, Christ 
nor is it an adoration of childhood: died for us’’ (Romans 5:8); 
‘innocent and pure’ — that ‘‘God’s promise was made to us 
for although we know and to our children’’ (Acts 2:39, compare Genesis 9:8; 
that Jesus welcomed the trust and faith (WAL RA 
of little ones, 
we remember baptism 
that He also reminded us of each one’s makes visible 
brokenness and frailty. and sin: for us 
we all desperately need God and His forgiveness; what we find verbal 
we do not even say in the scriptures: 
that the baby is ‘‘christened’’, that is, that from start to finish 
s “christian-ed’’ or made into a christian, our faith 
for we know depends 
that he or she must choose upon His grace 
someday 
whether he or she and so we wish to say 
will follow in this baptism 
Christ. | that because we believe Him and His Word, 
the baby too 
instead, is a member 
for us of ‘‘the household of faith’’ (Galations 6:10); 
infant baptism we wish to place, 
is a proclamation of the grace and mercy publicly, before you, 
of the living God: this person in a Christian setting; 
‘the God of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob”’: and we wish to commit ; 
the God of believing people, ourselves 
the God of believing families, to cultivate and to share 
“the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’: this faith 
the God who has accommodated Himself together 
to our level of existence and experience, as long as we shall live. 


the God who penetrates our very own history; 
this is more than ‘‘dedication”’: 
it is a statement of faith in the living, acting God! 


With this issue we begin what we hope will be a regular column, one that features an idea or ideas that have been helpful to a 
congregation's life and witness, ideas worthy of being shared with the whole church. We invite ministers, members or adherents to 
forward suggestions that have been implemented with success at the local level. 
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Bangladesh, a country that 
made the headlines in recent 
years — in newspapers, radio 
and television: we have wit- 
nessed oe ees a boundless 
misery of the population eve 

day. oaay, Series and ee 
lines are forgotten. Life quickly 


| goes on and scarcely anyone 

+ remembers the crying mothers 
and totally under-nourished 
children on escape. What has 
become of the children, we 
ask, more or less interested 
when looking at the pictures 
again today? 

, Reports are shocking. Misery 
has even worsened, and today 
one is aware that 40 percent of 
all blindness of little children 
is attributed to bad or insuffi- 
cient nutrition. Most of them 
grow blind from lack of vita- 

_ min A, particularly in the cniti- 
cal months of weaning. It can 
easily be calculated that in this 

_ part of Asia, more than 100,000 

children will have to grow 

_ blindeach year if decisive steps 

cannot be taken to change this 

situation. From other develop- 
ing regions also, it is reported 
that more children are suffer- 
ing from illness of the cornea 
today than from whooping- 
cough, and illness of the cornea 


leading to blindness is three 
times more prevalent than 
diphtheria. 

Reports of ophthalmologists 
speak such clear and concise 
language that it is difficult to 
accept the verdict, but we 
should not shut our eyes. We 


should know that the cornea 
of little children dries up, 
becomes dim and cloudy, and 
finally dissolves completely 
through under-nutrition and 
especially through lack of vita- 
min A. Because the cornea is 
weakened from the lack of 
vitamin A at the beginning, it 
is now susceptible to the men- 
ace of infection and this makes 
the condition considerably 
worse, and hope for healing is 
drastically Ener 


CBMI Newsletter 
Christian Blind 


Mission International 


programs 
serving the blind 
and handicapped 


Dear Friend: 
| Can you spare two Quarters 
or five Dimes? 


Then you also will have a chance | 
to save a child from blindness! 


It sounds unbelievable, but it is | 
true: With only five dimes you | 
can save a child from becoming | 
blind; a terrible fate for his/her 
whole life. 

For five dimes, two capsules of 
vitamin A can be purchased. This 
vitamin helps to prevent chil- 
dren’s blindness. And forthe same 
small amount of money, you can 
save the eye-sight of a child fora | 
whole year in the famine areas 
of Asia and Africa. 

Permanent malnutrition doesnot | 
only cause weakness, in many | 
cases it also leads to blindness. 


Malnutrition leads to the lack of | 
vitamin A; the vitamin which our | 
body requires for keeping the 
eye-sight in good condition. Here | 
is an example of deficiency of | 
vitamin A: In one small area of | 
Bangladesh alone, more than 
30,000 young children lost their 
| eye-sight shortly after birth. 


Something must be done 
about this! 


For years, CBMI and their friends 
have laboured to provide more 
| vitamin A. We strive to be able to 
| give vitamin-enriched meals to 
| school children. We want to pre- | 
| vent mass-blindness in poor coun- | 
| tries. And forall these areas,more | 
vitamin A is needed. Although | 
CBMI saved more than 100,000 
| children from blindness during the 
| past year, it is not enough. There | 
| are many more who need help. 
| 
} 


How much more we could do if | 
there were more warm-hearted 
pas with a desire to help those 
ess fortunate. 


| I write this letter to you today, 
| because] believe that you feel the 
need and responsibility to help 
other human beings. 


Real help does not have to be | 
costly. For $2.50 you are able to | 
save the precious shining eyes of | 
a whole group of children. Don’t | 
you think this would be worth- | 
while? 
On behalf of all the happy chil- | 
dren whose eye-sight ail be kept | 


intact, or saved, through your | 
contribution, I would like to | 
thank you very, very much for | 
your help. | 
Yours most sincerely, 


(e Ve 


Ze a 
Art Brooker 

Canadian Director 

Christian Blind Mission Int'l 
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“Go and tell...the blind recover their sight, the lame walk, the lepers are clean, the deaf hear...” Matthew 11:4,5 


Scandals and affairs are every day 
subjects: Scandal newspapers and 
even serious daily gazettes — al- 
ways seeking new means to discred- 
it and expose the evils of men in 
high positions. The “scandal” 
CBMI is publicizing now (for 70 
years) concerns millions; not with 
money, but with people! Terror- 
ized by insidious eye diseases, struck 
with blindness and leprosy, handi- 
capped body and soul. CBMI will 
not stop fighting publicly until 
all eye disease and misery of the 
blind is nailed to the wall and that 
we will continue to appeal to all 
those who can see until this is 
accomplished. 

Help to abolish the scandal of a 
million starving blind! 


@ 80% of the 16 million blind in 
the world are living in poor coun- 
tries of the Third World. 

@ 90% of all blind children remain 
without education due to lack of 
training workshops. 

® 70% of all blind (able to work) 
have to beg for their livelihood 
because nobody showed them 
how to earn their living. 

The World Health Organization 
also sounded the alarm! 

@ Day by day more than 1,000 
men, women and children grow 
blind because eye medical care is 
not available or attainable for 
them. 

@ Whereas modern medicine has 
been in a position for some time 
past, to heal nearly all eye diseases 


...yes, even to restoring the eye- 
sight of many blind, for only afew 
dollars. That is the scandal! 


In the poor areas of the Third 
World- Asia, Africa and Latin 
America - medicine is luxury. 
And luxury costs money. Many 
thousands of CBMI patients 
just can’t afford it. More than 
80% of these don’t even have 
enough money to feed their 
hungry stomachs. These are 
the ones who are depending 
on us for medical help and a 
Dee example of Christian 
ove. 

The “least of these” is the rea- 
son for our dispensaries, eye 
ambulances and hospitals in 
India, Africa and South Amer- 
ica. It’s for these that the ocu- 
lists, nurses and doctors. per- 
form their healing arts. 

And without the CBMI dis- 
pensaries, the eye-saving service 
of the Christian Blind Mission 
International would have failed. 
Manymillionsof impovenshed, 
diseased people would be left 
without help, and hundreds of 
thousands of them would be 
hopelessly blind. 


In1978 CBMI sent eye and lep- 
rosy medicine to people in 
needy countries! More need 
help this year. The further 
CBMI reaches into human 
misery, the more eye-saving 
medicine is required. 
So we offer a deep and sincere 
thank yeu to all our friends 
who help put important medi- 
cal supplies into the hands of 
those who save lives, heal ill- 
nesses and prevent blindness 
every day. 
Today we are able to save the 
eyesight of a person who is 
oing blind for only about 
§ 20.00. But eye diseases in the 
poorest areas of Asia and Af- 
rica are spreading so quickly. 
The need for help is now, and 
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EYE ENEMY NO. 1 
XEROPHTHALMIE —- 
weakening of the cornea. 
This eye disease is the main 
cause of blindness in small 


children. 


Course of Disease: From 
lack of vitamin A in the 
nutrition, the cornea dries 
out, shrinks and dissolves. 
The consequence is incur- 
able blindness. 

Spreading: Mainly in South 
Asia, East Africa and Latin 
America. In India and Bang- 
ladesh alone more than 
100,000 children under 5 


go blind every year. They 
do not have enough food, 
and their food 1s poor, lack- 
ing vitamins. 


What can be done: People 
have to be informed about 
nutrition. There must be a 
mass distribution of vita- 
min A capsules, and the 
school children should get 
lunches full of good, vita- 
minenriched food. 


What is needed: To save a 
child from blindness, 2 vi- 
tamin A capsules a year are 
needed. Cost: 50 cents. 


| CBMI distributes more than 


17,000 capsules daily. 


*$.0.S” 
cae 


the call... 


“We badly need vitamin A for 
thousands of patients. Please 
help as quickly as you can. 
At present it’s impossible to 
get vitamin A anywhere in Tan- 
zania.~ 

Similar emergency calls to our 
eye doctors in Asia and Africa 
frequently come in, asking for 
immediate action. And CBMI 
helps. If necessary, both of 
CBMI’s small planes may fly 


in with the vitamin A. So thou- 
sands can save their eyesight 
because of the help of a few 
dollars worth of eye medicine. 


What are the costs? 
Vitamin-A blindness preven- 
tion for 10 children for a full 
year...$2.00. 


5 tubes of tetracycline eye 
ointment for early trachoma 
treatment ...$5.00. 


Never before have possibilities been greater; for the preven- 
tion of hundreds of thousands from threatening blindness, 
and even to restoring eyesight of already blind by very simple 
but effective measures. But, what good will the best eye medi- 
cine or best operative instruments be if they are not available 
for those who need them most urgently? 

Something has to be done — because of the responsibility of 
our Christian charity, CBMI is ready with its 160 clinics for 
eye treatment on the frontline, in the fight against eye distress 
and the misery of the blind in the poor regions of our world. 
Don’t leave us without help. CBMI’s 103 ophthalmologists 
and 306 missionary nurses will be fighting a losing battle if 
they do not have your prayers, your deeds, and your love. 
In East Africa the CBMI feeding program for children, over 
the past three years, saved the sight and life of tens of thou- 
sands of boys and girls sick from hunger. 


Treated 1.3 Million persons with eye 
disease in the past year. 
Daily cared for 4,391 blind children. 


Is now operating in 70 countries in n the 


Every 5 minutes a sight-saving or sight-9 
restoring operation is performed by CBME. 
staff members. During the last 12 months 
110,720 men, women and children once 
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Christian Blind Mission International | 
Founded 1908 by Pastor E. |. Christoffel 


Headquarters 
Europe 


Nibelungenstrasse 124 | 
D-6140 Bensheim4 | 
W.-Germany 
Phone: 06251-6043 
Telex: 468334 cbmb d |} 
Bank acc.: Deutsche Ba 
P. O. Box: 800 
Stouffville, Ontario LO. 
Phone: 416-294-3900 
Bank acc.: Bank of Co === 
Stouffville: 27-00816 


P.O.Box: 175 

Wheaton, III. 60187 

Phone: 312-690-0300 

Bank acc.: Gary-Wheaton Bank 
12-7069300 


Canada 
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REVIEWS 
books 


BONAVENTURE: THE SOUL’S 
JOURNEY INTO GOD 

THE TREE OF LIFE 

THE LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS 

A translation of these three works of St. 
Bonaventure, made by Ewert Cousins. 
This is one of the *‘Classics of Western 
Spirituality’’ series, published by Paulist 
Press. Preface by Ignatius Brady, 
O.F.M. 355 pages total. Paperback: 
$6.95. 


Bonaventure has been said to stand 
toward spirituality as Aquinas toward 
theology or Dante toward culture. Bon- 
aventure, | 3th-century Cardinal, head of 
the Franciscan order, sometime pro- 
fessor, and prolific writer, was free to 
integrate spirituality and theology and 
mysticism in a philosophical framework. 

The 48-page Introduction gives the 
pertinent items of Bonaventure’s own 
life, and the reasons for the selection 
made of his writings, and a detailed note 
on the method used (“‘sense-lines’’) to 
render the Bonaventuran Latin into 
equivalent but comprehensible English. 
To leaf casually through the book could 
be misleading if one were unaware of the 
reasons for the choice of style. 

The Soul's Journey Into God (66 


pages) can certainly be recommended as . 


a fascinating example of intellective 
mystical spirituality; beyond that — 
tastes differ, of course — it could do what 
it was intended to do, engender prayerful 
meditation. 

The Tree of Life (60 pages) is a medi- 
tative prayer tracing out the Gospel 
account of the life of Jesus in a more 
affective mode, with strong emphasis on 
the Humanity. 

The Life of St. Francis (152 pages) un- 
doubtedly accomplishes one of its objec- 
tives — to set forth the life and teachings 
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of its subject; but one may weary of 
marvels and miracles when they occur in 
every paragraph nearly; one may begin to 
wish that, by some marvel or miracle, 
there might be two consecutive para- 
graphs without one. (I am told that the 
Roman tradition, for all that it holds its 
saints in high esteem, leaves its 
adherents free to maintain a prudent 
reserve regarding other-than-scriptural 
miracles, even the relatively miniscule 
number of ‘‘approved’’ ones). There is 
an interesting note in the Introduction re 
other, earlier accounts of the life of St. 
Francis having been suppressed in favour 
of this one. (Personally, I much prefer a 
much later one, by G. K. Chesterton). 
There are four pages of bibliography 
and 14 of index. Scriptural references are 
given in footnotes. 
J. Mulligan 


WORSHIP AND REFORMED 
THEOLOGY 

by Jack Martin Maxwell. 

The Pickwick Press, 500! Baum 
Blvd., Pittsburgh, PA., 15213. 
Paperback, 1976, 486 pp., $7.50. 


Dr. Maxwell is the Senior Minister of 
the Presbyterian Church in Sewickley, 
Pennsylvania. He has been a lecturer in 
Liturgics and Homiletics at Princeton 
Theological Seminary, Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary in Virginia, and La Roche 
College in Pittsburgh. This book repre- 
sents the results of research conducted 
under the direction of Professors Donald 
MacLeod, James Hastings Nicols, and 
Hugh Thompson Kerr in preparation for 
his Princeton doctorate in 1969. 

The subtitle of this work is **The Li- 
turgical Lessons of Mercersburg.’’ Mer- 
cersburg Is, in the words of Dr. Maxwell, 
“a small community nestled in the beau- 
tiful hills of southwestern Pennsylva- 
nia.’ But in 1840 and for the next thirty 
years, Mercersburg was the home of the 
Seminary of the German Reformed 
Church — which in 1867 became the Re- 
formed Church in America. (Through 
unions in 1934 and 1957 it became a part 


of the present United Church of Christ.) 

This book is concerned with the rela- 
tionship between theology and worship 
in the reformed churches. It is primarily 
concerned with the *“‘men of Mercers- 
burg’’ and their theological and political 
struggles to work through both theology 
and liturgy, so that the latter is a respon- 
sible expression of the former. But it is 
also concerned with the efforts of the 
Dutch Reformed Church in America and 
with the problems of Presbyterians in 
America to say something in their wor- 
ship that was more than merely a re- 
flection of the theological and practical 
exigencies of a pioneer situation. The 
concern of Dr. Maxwell is with more 
than a summary of reformed theology 
and liturgical practices in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. He is primarily 
concerned to use the lessons of Mercers- 
burg as background material for those 
within the family of reformed churches 
who are presently concerned with the 
reform or the restoration of worship pat- 
terns. He is thinking primarily of the 
members of Church Worship Commit- 
tees. 

He has done his work carefully and 
well. His discussion, in summary fash- 
ion, of the theological positions of the 
Dutch and German Reformed Churches 
in the nineteenth century is so well done 
that the reader will feel he has just taken a 
refresher course, in miniature. The char- 
acters of the various outstanding person- 
alities in the debate, e.g., Schaff, Nevin, 
Bomberger, Steele, Rogers, Baird, and 
Hodge, to name a few, come alive as the 
story progresses, and one can easily sym- 
pathize and appreciate positions with 
which he himself does not agree. 

I read this book during Advent (when I 
ought to have been marking examination 
papers!) and was most impressed by the 
biblical and theological responsibility of 
these “‘reformers’’ with whom Maxwell 
deals. Perhaps what struck me most for- 
cibly was the manner in which the whole 
issue of liturgical reform was related to 
the doctrine of the Incarnation and of the 
relationship of the Incarnation to the 


(continued on next page) 
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Leadership 
Partners 


for Pastors and Church Workers 


Creative Stewardship 
Creative Leadership Series 

How can we be better stewards to further God’s kingdom on earth? 
Richard B. Cunningham shows the total responsibility of the steward, 
which includes giving to the church, caring for God’s kingdom, and other 
responsibilities. Lyle E. Schaller, Editor. $5.95, paper 


How to Be Happy in The nonElectric Church 

Are the “‘superstar’’ evangelists leaving Christians in small rural 
churches dejected instead of inspired? Merle Allison Johnson thinks so. 
With common sense and down-home humor, he tells how ordinary 
worshipping people can be happy and fulfilled in a non-super church. 
Illustrated by Charles Cox. $9.20 


Beyond the Rummage Sale 
Innovative Worship Program Resources for Women’s Groups 
Eighteen experimental programs for women’s groups afflicted with 
“the rummage sale blahs’’ make a unique resource when planning 
church programs. The book includes a brief synopsis of each program, 
scripture reading, closing prayer, invitations, publicity suggestions, and 
many more great helps. E. Jane Mall. Foreword by Dennis C. Benson. 
$3.55, paper 


You, Me, and a Few Billion More 
A Christian’s View of the Population Issue 

Jessma Oslin Blockwick discusses important issues such as abortion, 
euthanasia, world hunger, illiteracy, and poverty in relation to the world 
population issue. Both youth and adults will find this book a valuable 
tool to clarify important ethical questions in the light of Christian concepts 
of morality and population. $4.75, paper 


Effective Church Planning 

Lyle E. Schaller offers seven basic factors for translating important 
concepts from the behavioral sciences into terms that can be used 
creatively for solving church problems. Effective case studies enhance this 
useful volume. $7.15, paper 


Your Church Can Be Healthy 


Creative Leadership Series 

C. Peter Wagner describes eight common obstacles to church growth 
and offers concrete steps for remedying them. He includes many case 
studies and guarantees positive results in the health of your church. Lyle 
E. Schaller, Editor. $5.95, paper 


Today’s Church: 
A Community of Exiles and Pilgrims 

Dr. George W. Webber effectively exposes the failure of Christendom 
to demonstrate a new, transforming way of life for people of our time. A 
powerful challenge to Christians everywhere to “bloom where they are 
planted.” $5.95, paper. 


at your local bookstore 
abingdon 


g.rwelch co.,ltd. 


toronto 
exclusive canadian representative 
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Reviews — Books 
(continued from previous page) 


Atonement as basic to their liturgical dis- 
cussions. There is nothing in this book 
that will give encouragement to those 
who are interested in making the services 
of worship ‘‘look nice”’ or in giving them 
respectability by taking over certain su- 
perficial features of other traditions. Ra- 
ther, this is a book for those laymen, 
theological students, and ministers who 
are serious about the proposition that the 
way in which we worship the triune God 
ought to be a responsible expression of 
what we believe about Him and who are 
interested in the process by which their 
spiritual ancestors came to the conclu- 
sions they did one hundred years ago. 
At $7.50 it is the best book buy in this 
area you will make in a long time. 
R. Sheldon MacKenzie 


DR. MacKENZIE is an Associate Professor in The 
Department of Religious Studies, Memorial Uni- 
versity, St. John’s, Nfld. 


EVERYDAY PRAYERS 
by Wallace Fridy. 
Abingdon Press, Nashville, 1974,$3.50. 


‘Lord teach us to pray’’ is a request 
which many sincere Christians have tried 
to answer in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Books of prayers are difficult to 
write for what is often one man’s devo- 
tional meat may be another’s man’s de- 
votional poison. There is an art in steer- 
ing a course between a false and forced 
‘“‘folksiness’’ and  crabbed phrases 
cribbed from seventeenth century di- 
vines. This little book manages to fulfil 
this requirement successfully. While us- 
ing the “‘thou/thee’’ form it contrives to 
provide warm, sympathetic prayers. Its 
use will help to enrich personal devotion 
and will aid the minister who is con- 
cerned enough to prepare his parish pray- 
ers carefully before service. Dr. Wallace 
Fridy was a pastor in the United Meth- 
odist Church in South Carolina and these 
prayers are designed to appeal to pastor 
and people alike. 

Each page carries one prayer. There 
are approximately ninety prayers of 
varying lengths. The book is subdivided 
into the following headings: Morning, 
Night; Praise and Thanksgiving; For All 
Sorts of Needs; For Our Families and 
Others Who Serve Us; For Special Days 
and Seasons. Each prayer is titled. Some 
of the more arresting titles which inter- 
ested me are ‘“‘For Mastery over Life’s 
Details’’; ‘‘For Humility in the face of 
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Success’’; ‘‘For Friends who believe in 
Us’’; ‘‘Grateful for the Day’’; ‘‘For Re- 
—assurance’’; “‘To be freed from Small 


Talk’’; ‘‘For Everyday Tasks’’. 
Wallace Fridy has wedded the accum- 
ulated devotion of the Christian centuries 
to the needs of today. Though this book 
was first published in 1956 it has lost 
none of its sharpness or appeal. Most of 
the prayers are in collect form setting out 
an aspect of God’s being, requesting his 
grace or help and ascribing glory. I have 
chosen a short example to illustrate the 
excellence of language and sincerity of 
tone. In the prayer *‘For Assurance’? (p. 
70) we read: 
Keep us still that we may listen. 
Keep us believing that we may 
know. 
Keep us pure that we may see. 
Keep us brave that we may venture. 
Keep us close that we may walk in 
confidence. 
The book is inexpensive, but were it dear 
it would still be well worth the initial in- 
vestment. I commend it most highly to 
all those who seek, privately or publicly, 
to pray with sincerity, relevance and de- 
votion. 
John Barclay Burns 


DR. BURNS is minister at Thornhill Presbyterian 
Church. 


WINTER PAST 
by Nancy Anne Smith. 
Inter-Varsity Press, $2.95. 


This book is the author’s record of her 
search for emotional health with the help 
of a Christian psychologist. Years of ig- 
noring and repressing a childhood of 
cruelty and abuse resulted in an actual, 
physical paralysis for Nancy Smith. 
Years of confessing, praying, and obey- 
ing had offered little help. Nancy’s life 
exemplifies the truth that Christians can 
have personal traumas and, more impor- 
tantly perhaps, that committed Christian 
counsellors can give aid in these situa- 
tions. Nancy’s story is especially helpful 
for those who struggle with their Chris- 
tian faith and emotional distress. It offers 
hope for those who are travelling on their 
own journey toward well being, and 
insight for those who seek to understand 
the process of psychotherapy. 

This 120-page account of God’s heal- 
ing power working through the skills of a 
Christian psychologist is well worth 
reading. 

Carolyn Boyer 


we 
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YOU WERE 
ASKING ? 


The column ‘*You Were Ask- 
ing?’’ does not appear this month as 
Dr. Miles has not received questions 
for the column. 

Direct your enquiries to: Rev. Dr. 
Bruce Miles, 364 Foxdale Avenue, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, R2G 1A4. 
Include name and address, for infor- 
mation only. 


Your comments on articles in The 
Record are always welcome. Feel 
free to write to us at any time. 


If you have moved, please advise 
The Record office immediately. 


WOODTURNING 
Are you interested in woodturning as a hobby? 
Take a two day intensive course for beginners from 
a qualified teacher. For further information write 
— ‘‘Practical Woodturning’’, Post Office Box 
102, Orangeville, Ontario, LOW 2Z5. 


You and Nadia 
have a lot in common. 


Nadia 

works hard, 

studies hard 

and plays hard. 

She knows she has to 
— if she’s going to 
succeed. 

Wouldn't you 
do the same 
if you had to 
overcome the 
restrictions 
imposed on 
you bya 
physical 
disability? 

Nadia has high 
hopes of finding an 
important place for 
herself in society when 
she gets a bit older — 
just as you did at her age. 


Help 


But Nadia — and 
thousands like 
her — needs help 
with some of 
life’s obstacles 
and difficulties. 
But then, 
haven't 

we all at 

one time 

or 

another? 

Help 

Nadia by 
supporting 

the Easter 

Seal appeal in 
our community. 
And please — 
do it now. 


Easter Seals 
help crippled children. 


Ontario Society for Crippled Children 


350 Rumsey Road, Toronto, Ontario M4G 1R8 
Founded 1922 Charitable Reg. No. 0003285-11-13 


Another way of giving is by ‘In Memoriam’ donations — they appropriately 
express your respect and condolences. 


(Outside Ontario, please give to your local agency for physically handicapped children — 


see your phone book under ‘Easter Seals’). 
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RETIREMENT LIVING 
AT ITS FINEST! 


CONVENIENTLY LOCATED IN 


PARKDALE — Downtown Toronto 


Attractively decorated, broad- 
loomed, furnished, Private and 
Semi-private rooms — individual 
thermostats — nurse call system 


Main Floor Dining-room — open- 
ing onto large patio — tables serv- 
ed by waitresses — menu choice 
Close to public transportation 


Recreation and Social Activities 
Programme 


24 Hour Supervision; Doctor on 
Call 


Daily Maid Service 


Personal laundry service included 


Barber — Beauty Salon; Chapel; 
Library; Tuck Shop 


SHORT TERM OR 
VACATION ACCOMMODATION 
AVAILABLE FOR SENIORS 


For Further Information 
and Brochure, 
call or write: 


Spencer House Retirement Home, 


36 Spencer Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario. 
M6K 2J6 
(416) 531-2280, 
or 531-3559 


LETTERS 


(continued from page 9) 


pect it to sit well with all. However, here 
goes. 

The correspondence about the 
W.C.C. Programme to Combat Racism 
seems to be coming fast and furious (if 
you will pardon the expression). To date, 
little has been written that is informative, 
helptul or constructive. We have receiv- 
ed no facts, and reactions to the W.C.C. 
grant to the Patriotic Front of Zimbabwe 
appear based on press reports which pro- 
vide little else but sensational criticism of 
a grant made to a group alleged to have 
committed murder and created terror. 
We are right as people committed to 
Jesus Christ to disdpprove of violence. 

At this point we can choose to become 
self-righteous and chastize our terrorist 
brethren. We can tell them to become 
peace-loving friends of lan Smith or else 
we will have nothing to do with them. 
We can tell them never to raise a finger at 
another person or else we will not ap- 
prove. And in so doing we are saying, 
“You must put up with injustice. After 
all, what good will it do you “if you gain 
the whole world and lose your own 
soul’.’” Are we not hypocritical when 
year after year on November | Ith we 
honour, (in our churches yet), those who 
went to war for the preservation of our 
national identity, for peace and for our 
monarch, often in the belief that this was 
the right and sensible thing to do before 
God? Could we not have spared many 
human lives by refusing to become in- 
volved with the problems of friends, by 
denying their requests for assistance? 
Did we consider that non-military aid 
would prolong and intensify the agony? 
God forgive us for our failure to tell the 
French and the British to love the Kaiser; 
for not telling the Yugoslavs to get along 
with Mussolini and for our lack of mis- 
sion to the Jews so that they could under- 
stand Hitler. Of course, it is always easi- 
er to defend a clear-cut case of territorial 
aggression, but since Jesus said, *‘Give 
to him who begs from you and do not 
refuse him who would borrow from 
you’ (Matt. 5:42 RSV), should we not 
have let the aggressors have what they 
wanted? After all, if life is more than 
food and the body more than clothing 
(Matt. 5:25), what is the importance of 
monarch, nation and political freedom? 
No, we believed that if the world is not 
safe for some, it is safe for none. As long 
as some people in the world are victims 


EW HORIZONS TOW 


A RESIDENCE FOR 
SENIOR CITIZENS 
CONVENIENTLY LOCATED AT 
BLOOR & DUFFERIN STREET 
IN METROPOLITAN TORONTO 


eExcellent Transportation — right on 
the Bloor subway line 

eConvenient Parking for Visitors 

ePrivate—Furnished Rooms 

Non-profit Rates—Financial 
Assistance Available 

eMain Floor Dining Room—Waitress 
Served 

eRegistered Nurse on Duty—Doctor on 
Call 


Visit us at the tower Monday through 
Friday to see our fine facility. 


For further information, Phone or Write: 
Dept. P 

1140 Bloor St. West 

Toronto, M6H 4E6 

(416) 537-3135 


SHORT TERM ACCOMMODATION 
(1 - 30 DAYS) FOR SENIORS 
AVAILABLE AS SPACE PERMITS. 


Operated by the Dovercourt Baptist 
Foundation on behalf of the adjacent 
Dovercourt Baptist Church. 
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LIFE & LUXURY 
IN 
RETIREMENT 


ST. RAPHAEL’S MANOR 


A retirement lodge with 
features of a luxury 
residential hotel. 


Private or shared rooms, suites 
Private baths 

Air conditioned 

Broadloomed throughout 
Colour TV, radio ineachroom 
Restful lounge areas 

Safety features 

Nurse call system 

Emergency power systems 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


Residents retain independence. 

No lease or transfer of assets 

required. Permanent or short-term 
occupancy. Accommodation includes: 
% 24-hour nursing supervision 

* Recreation, activities 

* Maid service, housekeeping 

* Personal Laundry 

* Dining room — menu choice 


Additional features: 

Medical clinic 

Nursing Home on premises 
Barber-beauty salon 
Branch bank 

Chapel 

Tuck Shop 

Parking — free for residents 
and guests 

Landscaped grounds 
Direct bus connection to subway 


+ + + + HH OH 


+ 


For further information and free 
coloured brochure, write: 

ST. RAPHAEL’S MANOR, 

Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6 

or call: 416-499-3313 
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of racism, we are all threatened and af- 
fected by it. If our Lord had used the 
rationale of having nothing to do with 
political forces and terrorists, He should 
have told the centurion (Matt. 8:5ff) that 
He would do nothing until the centurion 
ceased being identified with Roman op- 
pression. After all, the servant whose 
restoration was requested was himself 
part of an oppressive system, albeit per- 
haps as an indirect contributor. 

The troubles of southern Africa are un- 
deniably rooted in race. The W.C.C. has 
declared (and we are committed to that 
declaration as a member), that *‘Racism 
is a sin against God and against fellow 
human beings. It is contrary to the justice 
and the love of God revealed in Jesus 
Christ. It destroys the human dignity of 
both racist and the victim. When prac- 
tised by Christians, it denies the very 
faith we profess and undoes the credibili- 
ty of the Church and its witness to Jesus 
Christ. Therefore, we condemn racism 
in all its forms both inside and outside the 
Church?* 

Having committed ourselves, (I think 
it is fair to put it that way since we are a 
member of the W.C.C.), to a condemna- 
tion of racism, the W.C.C. is also called 
upon to take positive steps. One of these 
steps is concern for the victims of racism. 
In the case of Zimbabwe we are dealing 
with victims. Those who oppose the 
grant made to them could be interpreted 
as saying, ““We will give you a grant as 
long as you are content to be passive 
victims of racism.’’ The struggle has 
indeed given occasion to atrocities, 
though there is apparently confusion as 
to who has done what. Terrorism is to be 
deplored but its causes are surely not 
one-sided and acts of terrorism cannot be 
blamed on all. Can we cease giving sup- 
port to victims of racism because they 
have sinned? Was their sin greater than 
that of those people responsible for their 
situation? It is easy to call someone to 


repentance but does repentance not apply 
equally to those who have committed 
violence and to those against whom it 
was committed? Does repentance not 
apply particularly to those who would set 
themselves up as judges over such situa- 
tions? The W.C.C. has statéd ‘*We stand 
in need of God’s forgiveness and grace 
which will free us from our complicity 
and failures, towards a new commit- 
ment, to strive for the justice that will 
bring an end to all racism.’’? It is naive to 
expect that such a deep human sin as 
racism will disappear without a struggle, 


(continued on next page) 
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yes, even violence. Let us hope and pray 
that people might be persuaded by the 
Holy Spirit to use every peaceful avenue 
to overcome racism. 

Perhaps the easy thing is to do noth- 
ing, to remove ourselves from every- 
thing that has a political implication, to 
withdraw into sterile ecclesiastical ghet- 
tos. Our very inactivity and non-commit- 
ment would then make us accomplices of 
racism. As long as the Church of Jesus 
Christ is a prophetic Church, she is called 
to be involved with the issues of this life 
and to bear the cross given her in order to 
be His Church. Like her Lord, the nature 
of the Church must be prophetic in word 
and deed. It is perhaps ironic that in- 
volvement with the W.C.C. Programme 
to Combat Racism is seen by some to 
crumble *‘our credibility and integrity as 
a church of the Lord Jesus Christ’ 
Canon Burgess Carr reported to the As- 
sembly at Nairobi, “The assistance 
channelled through this programme to 
the liberation movements in Africa, in 
particular, has enhanced the credibility 
of African churches.’”* 

Oh, it is easy enough to appeal to the 
fact that black Afmcans in Rhodesia and 
South Africa are better off than else- 
where on the continent. Does that mean 
they are to overlook injustice and ra- 
cism? Is their *“better-off” status to be 
interpreted as compensation for lack of 
the franchise, for lower incomes than 
whites, for less land for the bulk of the 
population, etc.? 

That is not to suggest we cannot criti- 
cize the W.C.C. Programme. That would 
betray our responsibility. The answer to 
the question asking for a guarantee that 
the money of the Zimbabwe grant be 
used for peaceful purposes may be con- 
sidered evasive. If the recipients of the 
grant have accounted for the grant, 
(which perhaps they should), the ac- 
counting ought to be made available to 
member churches. *‘Good faith’’ and 
‘‘responsibility’’ have been betrayed be- 
fore. Things we take for granted, how- 
ever, like a detailed report on the use of a 
grant, in some cultures may be perceived 
as an insult, striking deeply at their sen- 
sitivity. In any case, I am not aware of 
evidence that the grants were misused. 
The argument seems to be about the prin- 
ciple of making a grant to a group such as 
the Patriotic Front of Zimbabwe. It is 
argued that such grants may be indirect 
aid to militarism but this needs to be 
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proven. Usually groups and nations in- 
volved in warfare make their primary 
commitment to that effort, while all else 
suffers. The W.C.C. grant means that 
the food, health, social, educational and 
agricultural programmes can continue. It 
may well be a fallacy to argue that the 
grant makes more money available for 
political activity. We are told the grant 
was made after careful consultation. 
Having met two of the four persons who 
received authorization to allocate the 
grant, | have nothing but the highest 
respect for the integrity of these persons 
assigned to a very difficult task. 

Let us, however, put things into a 
larger perspective. The Zimbabwe grant 
is not the only grant made from the Pro- 
gramme to Combat Racism. Presumably 
we, therefore, have no problems with 
similar aid distributed elsewhere. Hence, 
even if judgment related to the grant for 
the Patriotic Front of Zimbabwe should 
prove to be erroneous, are we willing to 
chuck the rest of the programme? Are we 
willing to dissociate ourselves from the 
struggle against all racism? Secondly, is 
one part of the total programme to be the 
undoing of all that the W.C.C. does and 
stands for? Are we prepared to give up 
this expression of ecumenism and visible 
sign of our oneness in Christ? Would 
withdrawal from the W.C.C. or suspend- 
ing Our membership not be a return to a 
narrow denominationalism and a con- 
demnation of fellow-Christians, not only 
world-wide, but nationally and locally? 
Are we So true in doctrine and faith that 
we have never found cause to disagree 
with an action of our denomination? 
Have we never questioned the decision 
of a presbytery or kirk session? With- 
drawal and suspension of membership 


are not heroic actions but the resort of 


those who do not know how or do not 
want to wrestle with hot issues. By all 
means, let us raise our questions and get 
our problems into the open but let us not 
be swayed by a secular and sensational 
press. Let us not ask questions amid neg- 
ative solutions. Above all, keep your 
cool. *‘Fast and furious’’ usually lacks 
rationale somewhere. 

Bibliography: 

Quotations 1, 2 and 3 are taken from the 
publication BREAKING BARRIERS- 
NAIROBI 1975, edited by David M. Pa- 
ton, S.P.C.K. and Eerdmans, 1976, 
(pages 109-110, 110 and 148 respec- 
tively). 


Nicholas Vandermey, 
Minister, St. Andrew's Church, 
Prescott, Ontario. 


Look Elsewhere In 
Africa 


Thank you for publishing material that 
will enable your readers to formulate a 
much fairer picture of conditions in 
Rhodesia. I know many people vitally 
interested in the spread of the gospel who 
are diverting their contributions from any 
church through which even a small part 
of them might reach the World Council 
of Churches. The latter organization is 
rapidly becoming as biased as the already 
semi-defunct United Nations Organi- 
zation. 

I would advise those who are so 
bitterly opposed to Rhodesia to make an 
intense study of the black nations of 
Africa and show us where their ‘‘one- 
man-one-vote’’ is the effective instru- 
ment of democratic processes. If the 
church preaches the gospel it will find its 
time and energies fully occupied and in 
the long run will move to cure inequities 
more than any meddling in political 
situations can accomplish. 

R. Keith Earls, 
Renfrew, Ont. 


Information Please 


I am one who appreciated receiving 
the February issue of The Presbyterian 
Record on January 29. 

I have just finished re-reading Dr. 
Ephraim Scott’s book on Church Union 
and the Presbyterian Church. | read it 
before, shortly after it was published in 
1928. 

Do any of the older members recall if 
any booklet was ever published by the 
early 30’s to refute or substantiate what 
Dr. Scott emphasized in the chapter, 
‘*The Difference’’. I would like to read 
the criticisms of his book. 

(I am wondering if I might be alive to 
read the literature promised the members 
by the General Assembly in 1976 on 
‘‘The Work of the Holy Spirit’’. The 
General Assembly in 1978 encouraged 
us to believe it would be distributed by 
the end of 1978.) 

Jennie F. Cowan, 
Cambridge (G), Ont. 


Your comments on articles in The Record 
are always welcome. Feel free to write to us 


at any time. 
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attitude. But God does not permit his 
people to rest or relax when there is 
danger. The voice that suggests to us 
‘‘stay put, keep on as you are,”’ is not the 
Creator's voice. The advance camp to 
which he called us yesterday is the base 
camp from which he orders us today. 
‘‘The Lord said to Moses . . . “Tell the 
people of Israel to go forward’’’ (Exod. 
14:15). 
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St. Paul, who felt the urgency of res- 
ponding to and co-operating with God in 
all that he was endeavouring to do with 
his people, urged the early Church, as he 
would urge us today, to meet the things 
that God has in store for us by straining 
forward: **. . . one thing Ido. . . strain- 
ing forward to what lies ahead, I press on 
toward the goal for the prize of the 
upward call of God in Christ Jesus.”’ 
(Phil. 3:13, 14). 

The plan of God can unfold for us. I 
trust that we will respond and become 
involved, as it is revealed — we must. 
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e Bachelor apartments 
e Kitchenette with full size stove and fridge 
e@ Bathroom ensuite 
e Broadiloom throughout 
e Emergency call system 
e Security system 
e Laundry room 
e Tuck shop / coffee shop 
@ Dining room 
e Recreation area 
e @ Indoor lawn bowling and social activities 
area 
e Social service organizer 
e Library facilities 
e Lounges 
e Beautifully landscaped area 
@ Near shopping, hospital, transportation & 
churches 
e 60 years of age and over 
@ Occupancy January through March 
e@ A home where your privacy and individual 
tastes are respected 
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Pungent and Pertinent 
(continued from page 7) 


and indeed they would be clarified and, 
as a result, strengthened. The Queen 
would, as sovereign and Head of State, 
continue to appoint the Governor Gener- 
al. She could also, as Constitutional 
monarch, assume, when she is visiting 
Canada, any of the functions of the Gov- 
ernor General under the Bill. The Gov- 
ernment of Canada would continue to be 
carried on in the Queen’s name. 

The sovereign’s representative, the 
Governor General, would exercise vir- 
tually all of the royal powers except the 
appointment of the holder of his office. 
He would exercise them on the basis of 
statutory constitutional provisions that 
have been derived from a variety of 
present sources of constitutional authori- 
ty. 

By consolidating and clarifying both 
the office of Governor General and the 
position of the sovereign in accordance 
with existing practices, the Bill would 
confirm the respective roles of the sov- 
ereign and the Governor General. Exist- 
ing conventions protecting the Crown 
from political interference would not be 


weakened. On the contrary, the Bill 
would secure in our Constitution all of 
the protection that now exists by conven- 
tion for the maintenance and functioning 
of Canada’s system of constitutional 
monarchy and responsible parliamentary 
democracy. 

The Speech from the Throne delivered 
on October |1, 1978 states, *“The Gov- 
ernment’s view was and remains that the 
new Constitution should describe the sit- 
uation as it exists today in Canada, and 
the Government is pleased that the pro- 
vincial premiers expressed the same 
view during their meeting in Regina. 
Discussions are already in progress with 
provincial governments to ensure that the 
legal drafting conforms to that intention. 
There is no intention to change or to 
reduce in any way the role Her Majesty 
plays.”” 

The Prime Minister in his speech in the 
House of Commons, October 12, 1978, 
said ‘*We have indicated many times that 
our intentidn was not to change the role 
of the monarchy. We indicated that as far 
back as 1968 when we published the 
white paper on the constitution. We have 
repeated it constantly since then that that 
was Our intention.”’ 


The former Minister of State for Fed- 
eral-Provincial Relations, the present 
Minister of Justice, has said, whatever 
may be the difficulties in giving legal 
expression to the government’s inten- 
tion, that intention was, and still is, that 
there should be no change or diminution 
of the role of the monarchy in our system 
of government. 

When the Honourable Ron Basford 
was Minister of Justice, the intention was 
explained to Her Majesty at Buckingham 
Palace and she saw it that way too. A 
letter from the Queen’s private secretary 
indicated that Her Majesty was satisfied 
the proposals would not alter the essen- 
tial relationship of the Crown to Canada. 

On September 6, 1978, the then 
Transport and Justice Minister Otto | 
Lang, speaking in London, England, 
gave a group of senior British business- 
men assurance that changes in the Cana- 
dian Constitution would in no way 
change the sovereign role of the monarch 
in Canada. 

There is an overwhelming weight of 
evidence to the effect that the Prime 
Minister, the Government, the Ministers 
of the Crown and individual Members of ] 
Parliament have spoken out in a lauda- 
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tory fashion as to the role of Her Majesty 
the Queen as Head of State of Canada. 
Her Majesty the Queen plays an active 
role in Canada today, as she has done in 
the past; in fact during the 1970’s Royal 
visits have been more frequent than ever 
before, and it is clear that she has wide- 
spread respect and love among Cana- 
dians. The Crown, in the persons of Her 
Majesty and her representative the Gov- 
ernor General, serves as a living link 
with our history and traditions. Our con- 
stitutional proposals would ensure that 
this continues. Section 30, for instance, 
guarantees the role of Her Majesty in the 
Canadian federation: 

‘*30. The sovereign head of Canada is 

Her Majesty the Queen, who shall be 

styled the Queen of Canada and whose 

sovereignty as such shall pass to her 
heirs and successors in accordance 
with law.” 

I could in fact spend hours in rebuttal 
of criticism of wording and clauses of the 
Bill presented by certain self-proclaimed 
constitutional experts. Since we are as- 
sured that all efforts will be made by this 
Government to have recourse to the best 
legal experts in order that the Bill will 
present the intentions of the Canadian 
people correctly I will not indulge in this 
kind of polemic argument. 

When I was 14 years old in public 
school, I was proud to receive the Jubilee 
medal of King George V and his Queen. I 
was proud to receive my commission as 
an officer in the Royal Canadian Air 
Force under the seal of George VI. Just 
last year, as the Member of Parliament 
for Hamilton Mountain I was proud to re- 
ceive the Jubilee medal of Queen Eliza- 
beth II. The Royal Family has always 
been a part of my life. 

Gertrude Stein said, “‘A rose is a rose 
is a rose.’’ On Hamilton Mountain we 
say, “‘The Queen is the Queen is the 
Queen.”’ 


ANGUS (GUS) MacFARLANE, the Member of 
Parliament for Hamilton Mountain, is a member of 
Chedoke Presbyterian Church, Hamilton, Ont. He 
is the first member to hold the position of Par- 
liamentary Secretary to the Minister of State for 
Federal-Provincial Relations (the Honourable 
John Reid). : Dke 
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YOU CAN BEGIN A BRIGHT RAY OF HOPE AND OPPORTUNITY IN THE 
LIFE OF A VERY NEEDY CHILD. Many thousands of Canadians are sharing a 
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friendship, in our ‘‘person - to - person’ child/sponsor plans around the 
world. 


Your sponsorship provides vital assistance in our 4-fold programs — 
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SOCIAL WORKER 

Immediate openings available for two M.S.W.’s, 
in a supervisory and supportive capacity to house- 
parents in a treatment programme for emotionally 
disturbed children. Openings in the Orillia and 
Ottawa areas. Salary commensurate with experi- 
ence. 
PLEASE WRITE: Personnel Department 

518 Queens Avenue, 

London, Ontario, N6B 1Y7. 


WANTED 

Deaconess, youth minister or youth worker to serve 
in a congregation. For information apply to Rev. G. 
M. Philps, 7764 16th Avenue, Burnaby, B.C., 
V3N 1P9 


a Sy a ee 
RYDE LAKE CAMP, Gravenhurst — Appli- 
cations are now being received for the position of 
cook for camping season 1979, June 22 to July 30; 
meals for fifty. Send applications to Mrs. D. 
Sugawara, 27 Rivercourt Blvd., Toronto, Ontario 
M4J 3A3. 


BRANTFORD, ONTARIO — Organist and Choir 
Director required for Zion United Church; three 
manual Casavant Organ, two choirs, opportunity 
for private teaching. Please send resume with letter 
of application, stating salary expected to the Music 
Committee, 95 Darling Street, Brantford, Ontario, 
N3T 2K7. Telephone (519) 752-5823. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for junior 
& senior choirs, organ books and solos, vocal 
solos. Write for music on approval. Two Church 
Organists on our staff. HYSEN MUSIC LIMITED, 
146 Dundas Street, London, Ontario, Canada, 
N6A IGI. 


Classic Organ Co, 


Custom electronic organs for church & 


home. Authentic pipe organ tone & 
«nsemble. Write for Brochure. 
300 Don Park Road, Unit 12, 


ADMINISTRATOR 

Applications are invited for 
the Position of Administrator in 
a 233-bed, Church-operated 
Retirement Residence. 

Reporting to the Board of 
Directors, the encumbent will 
be sensitive to the demands of a 
Church-attached facility, have 
post secondary education, sev- 
eral years of responsible exper- 
ience in a similar setting and a 
demonstrated interest in elder- 
ly persons. He or she will have, 
or be willing to undertake, 
studies in the field including a 
sound knowledge of Ontario’s 
Homes for the Aged and Rest 
Homes Act, and a proven ca- 
pacity for developing good 
public relations and communi- 
ty liaison. 

Salary commensurate with 
training and experience. 

All applications will be 
handled in confidence. Please 
respond in writing including 
complete résume to: 

Executive Vice-President, 
Dovercourt Baptist Foundation 

1140 Bloor Street West, 
Toronto, Ontario, M6H 4E6. 


SAINT BARNABAS’ 
SCHOOL 


NEWS 


Anglicans Say They Will 
Ordain Admitted Homosexuals 


The House of Bishops, meeting in 
closed session in Ottawa last January has 
consented to the ordination of admitted 
homosexuals provided they agree to ab- 
stain from homosexual acts. 

In a motion proposed by Bishop Fraser 
Barry of Kootenay and seconded by 
Bishop Geoffrey Parke-Taylor of Huron, 
the bishops said: 

**We will not call in question the or- 
dination of a person who has shared with | 
the bishop his or her homosexual orienta-__ 
tion, if there has been a commitment to 
the bishop to abstain from sexual acts 
with persons of the same sex as a part of | 
the requirement for ordination.” | 

The bishops repeated their refusal to | 
bless homosexual unions, although they | 
recognize that “‘some homosexuals de- | 
velop for themselves relationships of | 
mutual support, help and comfort, about | 
which the church must show an appro- | 
priate concern.”’ 


For Quality 
CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


A boarding school for boys of intelli- 
gence with a learning difficulty, offer- 
ing courses from Grades 4 through 
10 leading to the Ontario Secondary 


Markham, Ontario, L3R 1C3. write D. MILNE 


463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


ANllew onans) 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


TUNING AND SERVICE 
416-634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


i Dubay ORGANS LID. 


AE BURLINGTON, ONT. 
L7T 3P1 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 


Private parking 


School Graduation Diploma. 
For further information 
phone or write: 
Barbara G. Dobmeier, 
Registrar, 
Saint Barnabas’ School, 
Niagara Parkway, 
R.R.#1, Box 583 
Fort Erie, Ontario L2A 5M4 
(416) 871-3891 


GRENVILLE 
CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


Join us at Grenville, a school where 
people care. 150 students living and 
learning under the dedicated guidance 
of sixty resident staff members 

Co-Ed ¢ Grades 7-13 

Student-Teacher Ratio 12-1 

ACADEMICS — Excellent programme 
stressing basics and discipline 
ATHLETICS — Everybody makes a 
team! 
ACTIVITIES — Outdoors and indoors, 
from mountain hiking to square 
dancing 


(416) 871-8875 


? mY Auter R obes 


26 Duncan St., (Fifth floor) 
Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 
for all your needs in 
Clerical, Choir & Academic Robes 
Tel. (416) 368-4282 


Visit us on our beautiful 250-acre Soe on the St Lawienee River. 

Write for a brochure. 
BOX 610, BROCKVILLE, ONTARIO K6V 5V8 PHONE: (613) 345-5521 
Headmaster, Rev. J. Alastair Haig, B.P.H.E., B.A., B.D., S.T.M. 
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PCR Financial Needs for 
1979 Published 


The financial needs of the World 
Council of Churches Programme to 
Combat Racism for 1979 have been pub- 
lished. They amount to US$1,441,000 
divided between three separately admin- 
istered budgets: the programme project 
list, with twelve projects with needs to- 
talling $495,000; support towards the 
operating budget for the secretariat 
$396,000; and support towards the spe- 
cial fund of $550,000. 

The PCR Programme Project List em- 
phasizes six projects of highest priority. 
Firstly, Racism in Theology, a project 
started in 1975 where theologians of dif- 
ferent confessions have had opportuni- 
ties to work out together some of the 
issues which the PCR programme has ex- 
posed. The $60,000 requested for this 
year will enable the calling of three sem- 
inars; for Black theologians in Latin Am- 
erica; Latin American Indian church 
leaders, and church leaders in Portu- 


guese-speaking countries of Africa. 

Another priority project is concerned 
with race and minority issues in Asia, 
giving a special concentration to the 
plight of organized powerless groups; 
helping in welfare programmes and 
training of community leaders, for exam- 
ple. Other projects include that concern- 
ed with racism in education, and land 
rights and racially oppressed groups. 

The Special Fund, the best known area 
of the work of the PCR, in asking for 
$550,000 is renewing the commitment of 
the World Council to operate a fund 
where money does not just go to organi- 
zations caring for the racially oppressed 
but to the oppressed themselves. The 
figure asked for compares with the 
$560,000 dispensed in 1976 and the 
$434,500 in 1978. 

The 1978 annual meeting of the PCR 
Commission requested all supporters of 
the programme projects and the Special 
Fund to make available an additional 10 
per cent for administrative expenses. 
This request was endorsed by the meet- 
ing of the WCC’s Central Committee in 
Jamaica held in January. Administrative 
expenses are paid mainly in Swiss francs 
and therefore, have been subject to the 
drop in dollar value. aKe¢ 


If you have moved, please advise The Mention The Presbyterian Record when 
Record office immediately. you patronize our advertisers. 


“... if Christ has not been raised, then your faith is a delusion.” 


1 Corinth. 15.17 
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4 “The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
“7 for CHOIR and CLERGY, GRADUATION, BARRISTERS 


Caps, Collars and Accessories 
Samples and prices upon request 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Claude I Vincent (968) Lid. 
P.O. Box 397, DARTMOUTH, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


The “message is that Christ has been raised from 
death” (1 Corinth. 15.12). 

Millions still have not read this message of the Scrip- 
tures and are waiting for the Word of God in their own 


Your Gifts Are Urgently Needed. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
1835 Yonge St., 
Toronto, Ontario 


M4S 1Y1 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
since STAINED GLASS 18506 


Robert MeCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVE., TORONTO, ONT. M8Z 224 


Memorial Windows 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto MS5A 2Z1 
364-8276 


HASTINGS GLASS | 


Memorial Stained Glass Windows 
Restorations — New Frames 
Storms — Installations 


Donald Scott 
P.O. Box 803 
Tweed, Ont 
KOK 3J0 
613-478-2114 


INED. GLASS’ MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
eTraditional, and modern e Designs 
e Repairs e Releading 
e New Frames e Installers 

Artists and Craftsmen in STAINED GLASS 
WESTMACOTT ART GLASS STUDIO 
2110 Main St.,Wpg.,R2V 2C2Ph.: 338-9393 


memorial windows 
designed and fabricated by 
Russell C. Goodman 
3846 Ellesmere Rd. hola 
West Hill, Ontario MIC - 1J1 


at _ 


Telephone 282-8979 


NED “GLAS sf 
<I 


“DIRECTO”? RECEIPT FORMS 
Help Increase Donations. No-Carbon-Required 
Paper. Ledger, Receipt Combined, recommended 
Churches Coast-to-Coast. FREE SAMPLES: Di- 
recto Publications Inc., P.O. Box 397, Sta. “*A’’, 
Montreal, Que. H3C 2T1. Phone: (514) 849-2966. 


Order Books and 
all church supplies from 
Presbyterian Publications 


52: Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J8 
Catalogue on Request 


CAMEOS 


6 


Photo Credit: The Recorder and Times 


THE CONGREGATION of First Church, Brockville, Ont. raised 
$850 towards their roof fund in an unique venture. The brainchild 
of Vera Lawson and Hazel Bush, almost 1,000 signatures were 


collected on 19 quilted squares, for a contribution of one dollar _ a, ' : 

each, to form a large quilt. The centre square of First Church was THE CONGREGATION of Guthrie Church, Alvinston, Ont. paid 
drawn by Mr. John Warr and embroidered by Sherry Somerville. tribute to the immortal memory of the Scottish bard at their annual 
Mrs. Bush, who personally collected the signatures from residents Robert Burns Supper. Shown above are Robert Cochrane (left), 
and groups in the Brockville area and who did all the quilting, is Archie Leitch and Piper Ken Webster who took part in the 


shown above with the autographed queen-size quilt. ceremonial entrance of and the address to The Haggis. 


gi ; 4 bd 3 ire So 


QUESTION TIME 
E? 
— 


MACNAB STREET 
CHURCH, Time to apply 


HAMILTON ae ‘ae EWART COLLEGE 
125TH ANNIVERSARY 


WHO STUDIES AT 


EWART? 
April 29, 11 a.m. Worship and Reception for ? f fF 
Her Honour Pauline McGibbon, University Graduates 
Lieutenant Govemor of Ontario 2 High School Graduates 
May 5, 7 p.m Renewal of Vows for all maried in . Nurses 
; MacNab, followed by Reception Teachers 
uf for former members ; 
i May 6, llam. Worship: Rev. Dr. D. Glenn Campbell 
7.30 p.m. Sacred CANTATA The Holy City aL WHY STUDY AT EWART? WHERE DOES A 
May 12, 6.30 p.m. Anniversary Dinner and Concert z GRADUATE SERVE2 
May 13. llam. Worship: Rev. Dr. R. Forbes Thomson % To prepare for work in: VE? 


i May 20, 11 am. CHCH TV Rev. Dr. John A. Johnston : Christian Education In Canada 


May 26, 7.30 p.m. Historical Pageant . Hea 
May 27 1lam. Worship: Rev. George Young Ms Hospital Visitation es 
Dédicatoniof Mensoralee Gitte Church Social Work Overseas 


May 30, 2-4p.m. W.MS. Reception at Whitehern 
DO YOU KNOW THAT YOU ARE NEEDED? 
WHY NOT WRITE TO EWART COLLEGE? 
Please contact Church Office, wl Le leo! | Bo 4 
116 MacNab Street, Hamilton L8P 4P2, el 3 * 1} 29 EWART COLLEGE 


for further information and reservations. ¢ <P ase 156 St. George Street, 
by ie { TORONTO, ONTARIO 


M5S 2G1 
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The Rev. Stephen A. Hayes, minister of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Cobourg, Ont., was the 
guest speaker at the 134th Anniversary cele- 
brations of Knox Church, Guelph, Ontario. 
Mr. Hayes was a former assistant to Rev. 
Dr. R.J. Berlis, previously of the Church of 
St. Andrew and St. Paul in Montreal, Que., 
and now assistant-to-the-minister at Knox 
Church in Guelph. 

Shown from left to right: the minister of 
Knox Church, Guelph, the Rev. James Peter 
Jones, also a former assistant to Dr. Berlis 
in the Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul, 
Montreal; Dr. R.J. Berlis; and the Rev. 

_ Stephen A. Hayes. 


Captain David Thompson of the Salvation 
Army (shown on the right), introduced an 
ecumenical flavour as guest preacher at the 
5|st anniversary service to mark the dedica- 
tion of First Church, Portage-la-Prairie, 
Manitoba, last December. Shown with the 
minister, the Rev. H.L. Henderson (left) is 
Mrs. M. Darbyshire, a new member. 


A church hall and other facilities for St. 
Andrew’s Church, Richmond, Ont., were 
dedicated by the Presbytery of Ottawa on 
November 5, 1978: it was the first addition to 
their 95-year old building. A substantial gift 
from Fort Coulonge congregation in memory 
of Dr. H.R. Rabb, together with many other 
memorials and donations, have met almost 
the entire cost of construction. The Rev. D. 
Burton Isaac is presently serving as stated 
supply in the charge. 


Advent services at St. Andrew's Church, 
Sydney Mines, N.S., under the leadership of 
the Rev. Neil J. McLean, had a particularly 
youthful flavour. On consecutive Sundays 
the services included a musical Christmas 
programme by the youth leaders of the con- 
gregation, with a slide presentation, a play- 
let, and carol singing: the C.G.I.T. celebrat- 
ed their Candlelight Vesper Service, assisted 
by the Junior Choir and children from the 
Sunday School who combined in a musical 
presentation: the Sunday School children 
presented a playlet, and the Kindergarten 


. children sang a Christmas selection. 


“*Project Awareness — India’ was the 
theme of a special mission emphasis at 
Drummond Hill Church, Niagara Falls, 
Ont. when nurse-missionary Miss Ida White 
was the guest speaker. Speaking on the 
church’s mission in India today, Miss White 
illustrated our areas of involvement by the 
use of slides; and a ‘market place’ of Indian 
artifacts added a further dimension. 


DERSONAIs 


Miss Marion McLean’s eleven years as 
Church Librarian were recognized by the 
congregation of St. John’s Church, Corn- 
wall, Ont., on her recent retirement. An “‘In 
Appreciation’? book containing the signa- 
tures of the children as well as the adult 
members of the congregation was presented 
to Miss McLean, and a lithograph by R. 
Eadie, a local artist, will hang in the Library 
in her honour. 
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ON SUNDAY, January 28, after the morning 
service of worship, the members of Knox 
Church, Oshawa, Ont., presented the 
minister, Rev. Dr. A.J. Gowland, with a 
cheque for $1,320 on the occasion of his re- 
tirement. Seen with Dr. Gowland are (I. to r.) 
Mr. J.M. Taylor, Clerk of Session, Mrs. 
Gowland, and Mr. K.W. Mann, chairman of 
the Board of Managers. se 


ANNA 
needs a 


Postal Friend 
Urgently 


At 85 Anna comes to an old 
people’s day centre in Sn Lanka. 
After years of hard work she is 
now frail and has poor eyesight, 
and badly needs supplementary 
food, medicines and a few 
clothes, none of which the strug- 
gling day centre can afford. 


Help the Aged enables people of 
goodwill to help old people in 
tragic need by adopting a 
‘‘gran’’. For only $10 a month, 
ensure that Anna or someone like 
her gets adequate food and loving 
help in your name. Your postal 
friendship and help will mean so 
much to the gran you help. Some- 
one old prays that you will send 
your first contribution today. 


To: Help the Aged, Room PR3, 
88 Eglinton Avenue East, 
Toronto, Ontario M4P 1C7 
Registered Charity 

No. 0450999-09-13. 

Please send me the photo and de- 
tails of a ‘‘gran’’ in great need. I 
would like to start helping right 
away and enclose my contri- 
utionl Of ee. ae ers eet 


For Summer Reading 


China 
Don’t miss this chance 
to buy and make use of 
this year’s study materials 


on CHINA 
still available! 


1) Book — guide 
Rhea and Ray Whitehead 
“Search for Community” 
2) For children — 
“Pandas in the Park” 


“Through the Moongate”’ 


3)|Map Zea 

4) Posters (6) 

5) Filmstrip and cassette 
“China: Take Three” 


Order now from the 
WMS Bookroom 

50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario, M3C 1J7. 


DR. & MRS. PAUL PITT 
June 3-24 ’79 
$2,984 from Vancouver (*) 


Itinerary includes: TOKYO... KYOTO... PEKING... 
NANKING ... SHANGHAI... KWANGCHOW ... HONG KONG 
(*) Special air fares from all major Canadian cities 


This year’s Study Programme of the Women’s 
Missionary Society is focussing on CHINA 


j 


Brochure & General Information from 
WADDELL’S WORLD OF TRAVEL LTD. 
1662A Avenue Road, TORONTO, M5M 3Y1 
phone 416-783:3366 collect 
FOR RESERVATIONS 


Oberanunerqau 98O----- 


iT ALL HAPPENS 
NEXT YEAR! 


Christian Tours & Travel 


* the only Canadian tour programme we're aware of, where 
every group is guaranteed 2 nights accommodation in the 
village of Oberammergau, as opposed to the myriad of 
towns and villages which will be utilized to house the 
550,000 Passion Play visitors in 1980. (Accommodation and 
theatre seats negotiated personally by CHRISTIAN TOURS 


THE PASSION PLAY, performed only every 10 years, will 
be re-enacted May to September 1980, in the beautiful 
wood-carver’s village of Oberammergau. The village is tuck- 
ed away in the Bavarian Alps, about 50 miles south of 
Munich, Germany. 


In 1970, 22,480 Canadians asked to see the Play only 
the first 4,496 obtained reservations, according to 
Oberammergau statistics 


FOR THE 1980 PERFORMANCES, 1,083 tour members 
had registered with CHRISTIAN TOURS & TRAVEL as of 
December 31, 1978. Additional group departures confirm- 
ed by the GESCHAFTSTEFLLE DER PASSIONSSPIELI 
1980, will allow for 553 more to join before our September 
30, 1979 deadline 


SEND NOW for your free colour brochure, brief history of 
the play, and Status Report on tours still available 


THE 
NEXT OPPORTUNITY 
WILL BE 1990!! 


DR. HELMUT FISCHER 


Village Solicitor, who took the part of Christ in 1970. 


& TRAVEL in Oberammergau and guaranteed in writing by 
GESCHAFTSTELLE DER PASSIONSSPIELE 1980). 


* where each tour group is conducted FROM CANADA, as 
opposed to being met overseas. The selected Canadian group 
leader and the multi-lingual professional guide provide a 
team leadership, 


* where one can breathe fresh air on the touring coach — no 
smoking on the coach in deference to the majority of our 
travellers. 


* where tour programmes, are managed according to de- 
manding standards established by CHRISTIAN TOURS & 
TRAVEL no off-colour ‘morning smile’ stories on the 
coach by pseudo-professional tour guides. 


* including full ‘English’ breakfast, and dinner daily. Stan- 
dard European tours include only ‘Continental’ breakfast 
and seldom include dinner in the cities of London, Rome 
and Paris. 


* where the features which should be included in the cost 
ARE INCLUDED, and the items which should not be in- 
cluded, according to the desire of the majority of our 
travellers, are NOT INCLUDED. For example, all important 
sightseeing is included in the tour price, not offered en route 
at an optional, extra cost. Conversely, no ‘Nite-Life Parties’ 
are programmed or paid for. Each tour member is free to 
enjoy the evenings with the group if something is planned, 
or independently. 


PLEASE FORWARD ALL RELEVANT OBERAMMERGAU INFORMATION 


CHRISTIAN TOURS & TRAVEL 


Name? ered hints tascogct cco 1662A AVENUE ROAD, TORONTO, ONTARIO M5M 3Y1 


Sk cat 416-783-1166 cose 


FOR RESERVATIONS 


Postal Code 
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WE MAKE YOUR 

TRAVEL DREAMS COME TRUE 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS — ESCORTED 
(ALASKA-YUKON-INSIDE PASSAGE) 
AIR-MOTORCOACH-RAIL-CRUISE 
SERIES A ; 
Two 17-day fully escorted Midnight Sun Tours, 
originating Toronto, July 3rd, July 27th; Air Can- 
ada jet flight to Edmonton, “North to Alaska” 
by deluxe motorcoach via Alaska Highway visit- 
ing Peace River Country: Whitehorse and Daw- 
son City. Yukon; Fairbanks, the oil capital of 
Alaska. ‘Trail of 98" via White Pass and Yukon 
Railway, Whitehorse to Skagway. Discover a 
whole new world of travel pleasure aboard the 
Canadian Pacific's fabulous cruise ship the 
Princess Patricia on an eleven hundred mile 
inside Passage cruise. Skagway to Vancouver, 
B.C. Calls made at Juneau, Capital of Alaska: 
Tracy Arm, Prince Rupert and Alert Bay, B.C. 
Air Canada Vancouver to Toronto. Tour price 
from Toronto $1,774. Adjusted rates for resi- 
dents of Western Canada. 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS — ESCORTED 
(ALASKA-YUKON-INSIDE PASSAGE) 
SERIES B (SERIES A IN REVERSE) 
Two 17-day fully escorted Midnight Sun Tours, 
Originating Toronto, July 9th, August 2nd, Air 
Canada jet flight to Vancouver. Discover a 
whole new world of travel pleasure aboard the 
Canadian Pacific's fabulous cruise ship the 
Princess Patricia on an eleven hundred mile 
inside Passage cruise Vancouver to Skagway, 
Alaska. Calls made at Ketchikan, Wrangell and 
Glacier Bay. “Trail of '98" via White Pass and 
Yukon Railway, Skagway to Whitehorse. De- 
luxe motorcoach to Dawson City, Yukon: Fair- 
banks, the oil capital of Alaska and south via the 
Alaska Highway to Edmonton. Jet flight, Ed- 
monton to Toronto. Tour price from Toronto 
$1,774. Adjusted rates for residents of Western 
Canada. ' 
ALASKA-BRITISH COLUMBIA 
FLY-CRUISE-BUS-RAIL TOUR 
Enjoy a 13-day Autumn fly-cruise-rail-bus tour 
to Alaska, British Columbia. Inside Passage 
featuring an 8-day cruise on the C.P.’s palatial 
passenger ship T.E.V. Princess Patricia. The 
scenery is up close and spectacular, all 2000 
miles of it. The ports of call are colourful, 
Ketchikan, Wrangell, Glacier Bay, Skagway, 
Juneau, Tracy Arm, Prince Rupert and Alert 
Bay. The food is delicious, the crew friendly 
and the entertainment interesting. Travel the 
Klondike “Trail of '98" on the White Pass and 
Yukon Railway. Skagway to Lake Bennett. Visit 
Vancouver and Victoria. Sightseeing tours in 
each city. Tour originates Toronto, Friday, 
September 28th. Personally escorted. Tour 
Ee $1,298. Adjusted rates for residents of 

estern Canada. 

MARITIME AND GASPE 
AUTUMN COLOUR TOURS 
Enjoy a 16-day Autumn colour tour to the 
Maritime Provinces, Gaspe and Cape Breton 
returning through the states of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and New York. Enjoy 
the Gaspe Peninsula, Prince Edward island, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick in one de- 
lightful tour which combines the quaint pic- 
turesque Gaspe with the old world charm of the 
Maritime Provinces. Visit Ottawa, Quebec 
City, Charlottetown, Halifax, Peggy's Cove, 
Saint John and Niagara Falls. Tour originates 
Toronto by deluxe motorcoach on Sunday, 
September 16 and Sunday, September 23. 
Tour price $599. Additional travel arrange- 
ments can be made for residents of Western 
Canada to commence the tour in Toronto. 
NORTHERN ADVENTURE TOUR 
One 17-day full escorted Northern Adventure 
Tour originating Toronto, August 20th, C.P. Jet 
flight to Edmonton. Deluxe motorcoach via the 
Alaska Highway through Northern Alberta, 
British Columbia to Yukon and Alaska. Visit 
Whitehorse, Dawson City, Yukon; Fairbanks, 
McKinley National Park, Anchorage, Alaska; 
Ferryliner M.S. Malaspina through the Inside 
Passage, Skagway — Prince Rupert. Calls 
made at Juneau, Petersburg, Wrangell, Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska. Motorcoach, Prince Rupert, 
Jasper, Columbia Icefields, Banff to Calgary, 
C.P. Jet flight Calgary — Toronto. Tour bargain 
priced. Per person, twin sharing $1,539. Adjus- 
ted rates for residents of Western Canada. 

For best service and complete information 
write or phone: MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD., 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
137 Wellington St. W., 

Box 894, CHATHAM, Ontario, N7M 5L3 
Phone: Office: 519-354-1270 
Residence: 519-352-1467 
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Three Glorious Weeks In Europe 

Amsterdam, Rhine Cruise, Heidelberg, 
Florence, Venice, Rome, Paris, London, 
etc. Departure July 31, 1979, $1,748 (U.S.) 
ALSO available 1980 — a THREE WEEK 
TOUR OF EUROPE including world fa- 
mous OBERAMMERGAU _ PASSION 
PLAY, July 1980, $1,998 (U.S.) 
For free colour brochures etc. write Rev. 
B.R. Moorhouse (Wholesale Tours Interna- 
tional) 395 Old Yonge St., Willowdale, Ont. 
M2P 2R6. 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 


California: 23 DAY, including Salt 
Lake City. Departs: April 9 & Sep- 
tember 10. Price $799. 

26 DAY, New Orleans, Texas & Ari- 
zona. Departs: October 13. Price 
$825. 

West Coast: 23 DAY, Banff, Jasper, 
Victoria & Yellowstone National Park. 
Departs: July 1 & August 26. Price 
$855. 

East Coast: 18 DAY, including 
NEWFOUNDLAND. Departs: August 
8. Price $705. 

13. DAY, MARITIME COLOUR 
TOUR. Departs: September 23. 
Price $495. 


All prices quoted above are 
each of two persons to a room. 
We travel with our group 
via our private motorcoaches. 


“The Franklin Smith Family” 
Franklin Tours Ltd., 
R. R. 3, Tweed, Ontario, KOK 3JO0. 
Phone: 613-478-3622 


Ontario Registration #1156996 


deaths 


deGROOT, THE REV. L. LOUIS, 68, minister of 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Edmonton, 
Alberta, died suddenly on January 17. 

Mr. deGroot emigrated from Holland to Can- 
ada as a young man. He was graduated from the 
University of Manitoba with a B.A., and from 
the University of Hartford with an M.A. before 
entering Knox College to study for the ministry. 
In 1948 he was graduated from Knox College 
with a Bachelor of Divinity degree and began 
his ministry as a missionary in Taiwan. On his 
return to Canada, Mr. deGroot served in pas- 
torates in Kemptville, Ont., Montreal, Que., 
Dixie Church, Mississauga, Ont., and in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Edmonton. At the time of his 
death, Mr. deGroot was Moderator of the Synod 
of Alberta, 

Surviving are his former wife, Emma, and 
their sons Edward James and Robert Louis, and 
daughter Helen Hildur (Mrs. Barry) Smith. 


ALEXANDER, JOHN R.., elder for 20 years and 
active for 50 years in Central Church, Brantford, 
Ont., Feb. 16. 

ANDREW, WILLIAM ALEXANDER, 64, elder 
for 17 years of St. Andrew’s Church, Whitby, 
Ont., Feb. 9. 

BRIGGS, LLOYD, 77, elder of St. Paul’s Church, 
Englehart, Ont., for many years active in Pres- 
bytery and Dorothy Lake Camp Committee, 
Feb. 6. 


= 


OBERAMMERGAU 1980 


17 days through the heartland of Eur- 
ope including the PASSION PLAY, 
Optional extensions up to 60 days, 
two departure dates. 

Price $1,699 (subject to change) 


CONTACT: 

Rev. H. & Mae Russell or 

Rev. Joe Muchan, 

c/o Collacutt Travel Limited, 

Cloverdale Mall, 250 East Mall, 

Islington, Ontario, M9B 3Y8. 

Telephone: (416) 239-3191 or 
(416) 622-0500 or 
(416) 745-9637. 


BERMUDA VACATION 

Bermuda cottage overlooking beautiful Church 
Bay. Modern large bed/sitter, bath and kitchen. 
$30.00 nightly for couple. Rates available fort- 
nightly, monthly. Write Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Aitchison, ‘‘Barrier Reefs’’, Church Bay, South- 
ampton 8-07, Bermuda. Telephone: 809-298- 
0357. 


Scandinavia, inc. three days in Lenin- 
grad, leaving July 16 

Spain, Portugal, Morocco, 16 days — 
August 16 

The People’s Republic of China, leav- 
ing in August 

Oberammergau Passion Play — plus 
Germany, Austria, Venice and Yugo- 
slavia. Tours July 21st and August 4th 
Limited space 


HOST: Rev. John Griffen 


Write or phone for all information 
Christian Fellowship Tours 
Box 633, Niagara Falls, Ont. L2E 6V5 
(416) 356-8372 
Ont. Regn. No. 1252997 


BROWN, ROBERT, 94, charter member and 
senior elder, Westminster Church, Ottawa, 
Ont., Feb. 5. 

DRIVER, ALBERT E., 66, elder for many years, 
and choir member of Mount Pleasant Church, 
Mount Pleasant, Ont., Feb. 6. 

ELDER, MRS. JENNY, member of St. Enoch 
Church, Hamilton, Ont., life member of the 
W.M.S., Jan. 23. 

FELL, MRS. EDRED (SYLVA), 86, member of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Coldwater, Ont., Feb. 7. 

FORBES, MRS. ALEXANDER (CHRISTINA 
EDNA), 84, long time member of Knox Church, 
Cannington, Ont., formerly of Knox Church, 
Goderich, Ont., life member of the W.M.S., 
Feb. 2. 

GLOVER, CECIL, clerk of session and trustee of 
Knox Church, Roland, Manitoba, Jan. 10. 

GRAHAM, SIMON ALEXANDER, 83, long time 
elder, former clerk of session, choir member, 
and church school superintendent of Burns 
Memorial Church, West Branch, N.S., Jan. 21. 

GRIBBEN, JAMES YOUNG, 87, lifelong mem- 
ber of Mount Pleasant Church, Mount Pleasant, 
Ont., Jan. 25. 

HUNTER, MRS. OLIVER (MARGARET), long- 
time member of Norval Church, Norval, Ont., 
organist for many years, and hon. life member 
of the W.M.S., Feb. 21. 

LITTLE, CHESTER, 85, elder of Atwood Church, 
Atwood, Ont., and father of the Rev. Wallace 
Little, St. Andrew’s Church, Hespeler, Cam- 
bridge, Ont., Feb. 8. 


(continued on next page) 
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Deaths 


(continued from previous page) 


LOVE, PETER, 86, senior elder of Logan Geggie 
Memorial Church, Toronto, Ont., Jan. 25. 

LOVE, WILFRID LAURIER, longtime elder of 
Knox Church, Guelph, Ont., Feb. 18. 

MacINNES, EVELYN RACHEL, 68, widow of 
the Rev. Murdo Maclnnes, member of St. And- 
rew’s Church, Oro Station, Ont., Feb. 20. 

MAYES, MRS. THOMAS, longtime member of 
Cookstown Church, Cookstown, Ont., and life 
member of the W.M.S., Feb. 7. 

MURRAY, WILLIAM (BILL) J., elder of Knox 
Church, Agincourt, Ont., Feb. 16. 

NEISH, WILLIAM J., elder of Knox Church, St. 
Thomas, Ont., member of the board of managers 
and Sunday school superintendent, Feb. 6. 

PATTERSON, A.C. (PAT), 79, clerk of session 
for 32 years of Limehouse Church, Limehouse, 
Ont., Dec. 27. 

RANDALL, RALPH JOSEPH, elder for 21 years 
and church school superintendent for over 25 
years of St. Andrew’s Church, Cobourg, Ont., 
and father of Miss Joy Randall, missionary in 
Taiwan, Dec. 21. 

SEYMOUR, MRS. THOMAS (PEARL), 93, 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, Coldwater, 
Ont., and of the Ladies Aid, Jan. 25. 

SHAW, J. GORDON, elder for 32 years of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Belleville, Ont., Dec. 28. 

STRUTHERS, JAMES, 96, longtime elder and 
former clerk of session of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Duncan, B.C. 

TOLLENAAR, ANTHEUNIS (TUNIS), elder of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Tillsonburg, Ont., Jan. 
ie 

WILLIAMSON, PERCY, elder and long time 
member of Thornhill Church, Thornhill, Ont., 
Jan. 29. 

WILSON, BASIL, long time elder of St. Paul’s 
Church, Ingersoll, Ont., Dec. 13. 

YOUNG, JAMES W., 82, long time elder of Kil- 
donan Church, Winnipeg, Manitoba, former 
clerk of session, Sunday school superintendent 
and representative elder, Jan. 10. ake 


CAlENdAR 


INDUCTION 
Mellegers, Rev. Peter D., Windsor, Riverside 
Church, Ont., Feb. 16. 


RECOGNITIONS 
Kouwenberg, Rev. Harold H.A., Duntroon, St. 


Paul’s, Nottawa and West Nottawasaga, Ont., 
Heb: 7: 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 
Elmsdale, St. Matthew’s Church, and Hardwood 
Lands, N.S., (a shared ministry with the United 
Church), Dr. A.O. MacLean, 2761 Robert Mur- 
phy Dr., Halifax, B3L 3T3. 
Hopewell charge, N.S., Rev. E.F. Dewar, R.R. 2, 
New Glasgow, B2H SCS. 
Newcastle-Millerton-Derby charges, N.B., Rev. 
E.R. Hawkes, 550 Princess Drive, Bathurst, 
E2A 2R3. 
New Glasgow, First Church, N.S., Rev. Kenneth 
MacLeod, P.O. Box 3, Merigomish, BOK 1G0. 
St. Andrews, Greenock Church, and Pennfield, 
The Kirk, N.B., Rev. John Humphreys, 46 
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Woodhaven Drive, Saint John, E2K 4K4. 

West River charge, N.S., Rev. Lloyd Murdock, 9 
Prince St., P.O. Box 1003, Pictou, N.S., BOK 
1HO. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Cardinal, St. Andrew’s and St. James Church, 
Ont., Rev. C.H. Maclean, Box 537, Iroquois, 
KOE 1KO. 

Dunvegan-Kenyon, Ont., (single point charge), 
Rey. Robert Martin, P.O. Box 41, Vankleek 
Hill, KOB 1RO. 

Maxville, St. Andrew’s Church, and St. Elmo, 
Ont., (one preaching charge), Rev. J. Forbes, 
Box 73, Dalkeith, KOB 1E0. 

Montreal Chinese Church, Que., Rev. A. Ross 
Mackay, 1575 Beaudet St., St. Laurent, H4L 
2K1. 

Montreal, Cote Des Neiges, Que., Rev. D.G. Neil, 
Knox Crescent and Kensington Church, Notre 
Dame de Grace, Montreal, H4B 1K3. 

Montreal West Church, Que., Rev. Dr. R. Stuart 
Johnston, 124 Linwood Cres., Town of Mount 
Royal, Montreal, H3P 1J2. 

Richmo d and Stittsville, Ont., Rev. W.I. McEI- 
wain, 52 Qualicum St., Ottawa, K2H 7H4. 

St. Laurent Church, Quebec, Rev. William R. 
Russell, 3415 Redpath St., Montreal, H3G 2G2. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Acton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. D.C. Smith, 
14 Garnet Drive, Georgetown, L7G |K6. 

Bolton and Nashville, Ont., Rev. James Suther- 
land, 3801 Woodruff Cresc., Mississauga, L4T 
1T8. 

Boston and Omagh, Ont., Rev. T.J. Lewis, 245 
Garnet St., Milton, L9T 1E9. 

Guelph, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Wallace 
Little, 125 Avondale Rd., Cambridge, N3C 
2E5. 

Harriston, Knox-Calvin, Ont., Rev. Ed Dowdles, 
Box 652, Palmerston, NOG 2P0. 

Hillsburgh, St. Andrew’s, and Price’s Corners, 
Bethel Church, Ont., Rev. Ian MacPherson, 
Box 58, Norval, LOP 1KO. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
J.J. Urquhart, Box 737, Englehart, POJ 1HO. 

Leaskdale, St. Paul’s, Ont., Dr. G.H. Moore, Box 
316, Uxbridge, LOC 1KO. 

Oshawa, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. DeC. H. Rayner, 
153 Ridley Blvd., Toronto, MSM 3M3. 

Parry Sound, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
W.A. Fraser, 879 Westmount Ave., Sudbury, 
P3A 1C3. 

Toronto, Park Lawn Church, Ont., Dr. J.K. Latti- 
more, 2 Ellis Park Rd., Toronto, M6S 2V2. 

Toronto, Patterson Church, Ont., Rev. H. Russell, 
250 Dunn Ave., Toronto, M6K 2R9. 

Toronto, Rosedale Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. R.P. 
Carter, 4156 Sheppard Ave. E., Agincourt, 
M1S 1T3. 

Warkworth and Hastings, Ont., Rev. J.A. Neilson, 
15 Flora St., Norwood, KOL 2V0. 

Wick and Cresswell charges, Ont., Rev. Stuart 
McEntyre, 329 Queen St., Port Perry, LOB INO. 
(Suitable for retired or semi-retired minister.) 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Glencoe and St. John’s Church, Wardsville, Ont., 
Rev. C.W. Middleton, R.R. 2, Mt. Brydges, 
NOL 1 WO. 

Hamilton, New Westminster Church, Ont., Rev. 
Dr. John A. Johnston, 147 Chedoke Ave., Ham- 
ilton, L8P 4P2. 

Hanover, St. Andrew’s, Ayton, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. Donald G. Kemble, Box 1632, 
Walkerton, NOG 2V0. 

London, Knollwood Park & St. Lawrence, Ont., 
Rev. J.M. Pollock, 610 Hamilton Rd., London, 
NSZ 1S9. 

Paris Presbyterian Church, Paris, Ont., Rev. N.E. 
Ted Thompson, Greenbrier Presbyterian 
Church, 52 Forsythe Ave., Brantford, N3R 3L7. 

Sarnia, Paterson Memorial Church, Ont., Rev. 


Dennis Clarke, 254 North Brock St., Sarnia, 
N7T 5Z6. 


Synod of Manitoba 

Brandon, St. Andrew’s Church, Man., Rev. Peter 
D. Ruddell, 339 - 12th St., Brandon, R7A 4M3. 

Kenora, First Church, Ont., Rev. J.R. Wyber, 
1284 Valley Drive, Kenora, PON 2W9. 

Thompson, Man., Rev. M.S. McLean, 43 Tulane 
Bay, Winnipeg, R3T 2T8. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Buffalo Narrows-Doré Lake (Northwest Territorial 
Mission), Rev. Dr. D.T. Evans, 325 Fifth Ave. 
N., No. 62, Saskatoon, Sask., S7K 2P6. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Calvin Hungarian, Alta., Rev. George 
Telcs, 1014 - 10th Ave. N., Lethbridge, T1H 
1V8. 


Millwood (extension charge), Edmonton, Alta., ~ 


Rev. John C. Carr, c/o the Pastoral Institute of 
Edmonton, 11112 - 109th Ave., Edmonton, 
T5H IE1. 

St. Albert, Braeside Church, Alta., Rev. R.L. 
Taylor, 6708 - 99th Ave., Edmonton, T6A OC8. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Kelowna, St. David’s Church, B.C., Rev. G.N. 
Peters, Box 532, Kamloops, V2C 5L2. 

New Westminster, St. Aidan’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
George M. Philps, 7764 - 16th Ave., Burnaby, 
V3N IP9. 


DEACONESS VACANCIES 

Deaconess for Central Church, Vancouver, B.C. 
for Christian education and outreach. 

Deaconess for team ministry. Rexdale Presbyter- 
ian Senior Citizens’ Corporation, Toronto, Ont. 

Information for the above positions available from 
the Board of Ministry, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Presbytery of Cape Breton, deaconess for Chris- 
tian education. 

Tyndale, St. George’s, Montreal: a staff person, 
not necessarily a deaconess, to work in a bi- 
lingual community with Anglican and Presby- 
terian co-directors as a programme animator, 
Christian education resource person, and com- 
munity liaison worker. 

Deaconess to serve at Flora House, Winnipeg, to 
work mainly in children’s group work. 

Job descriptions for the above positions available 
from the Board of World Mission, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. 

Chinese Presbyterian Church, Montreal: deaconess 
to develop youth work and Christian education, 
must be fluent in both Chinese and English. For 
information write to Dr. David Lee, Montreal 
Chinese Presbyterian Church, 5560 Hutchison 
St., Outremont, Que., H2V 4B6. 

Deaconess, youth minister, or youth worker to 
serve in a congregation. For information, write 
to: Rev. G.M. Philps, 7764 - 16th Ave., Bur- 
naby, V3N IP9. 


W.M.S. (W.D.) STAFF OPENINGS 
Area educational consultants are required for 


field work in mission and Christian education. | 


Secretary for children’s and teenage work — a 
position for a person with particular interest in pro- 
gramming for children’s and teenage groups. 

Job descriptions for the above positions are 
available from Women’s Missionary Society 
(W.D.), 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 
Ifa 


ANNIVERSARIES 
50th — Knox Church, Breadalbane, P.E.1., (The 
Rev. Colin M. Alston). 
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SUPER HEROES ‘PACS 


are great fund raisers! 


It’s easy to make big profits for your 
school, team, church or club. 


Sell a SUPER HEROES * Pac for $1 
Keep 40¢ PROFIT! 
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THE INCREDIBLE 
HULK™ 


A SUPER HEROES* Pac makes a fantastic fund raiser! 


SUPER HEROES characters are on TV! SUPER HEROES characters are in the 
movies! Now SUPER HEROES characters are on pens and everybody will 
want them! Kids love them. Grownups do too. (After all, they’re just big kids.) 
Everyone will buy these top quality retractable pens with their favorite comic 


book characters on them. And you make fast 40 % profit on every 3-pen 
SUPER HEROES Pac. 


SUPER HEROES’ Characters take risks...you don’t! 


YOU KEEP 40 % of what you’ve collected. You pay us AFTER your drive is 
completed. We even pay the cost of shipping your order to you AND you can 
return any leftover Pen-Pacs at our expense. You risk nothing. Mail the 
coupon NOW! 


SUPER HEROES’ Pens and a great program too! 


It’s easy to run a successful drive when the leading fund raising company helps 
you every step of the way. You'll get an idea-packed manual, contribution 
envelopes, record-keeping forms...even press releases for the newspapers. We 
take care of all the details for you. 


SPIDER-MAN and HULK and the likenesses thereof are the trademarks of the 
Marvel Comics Group and are used with permission. © 1978 Marvel Comics group, 
a Division of Cadence Industries Corporation. All rights reserved. 

SUPERMAN and the likenesses thereof are the trademarks of DC Comics Inc 

and are used with permission. ©DC Comics Inc. 1978. All rights reserved. 


* Trademark of DC Comics Inc. and Marvel Comics Group 


40% 
PROFIT! 


THE 
AMAZING 
SPIDER-MAN™ 


Make big profits...order today! 


Unlike most programs, you keep 40% of what you collect. So your profits 
really add up fast. Start making the money you need now. Here’s how to order. 
25 SUPER HEROES Pacs come in an easy-to-carry carton. Order at least 1 
carton per member. 

10 cartons make up a case. You make $100 profit on each case! 


A good product made by a good company! 


Perfect Pen Company is a division of one of North America’s leading 
manufacturers of writing instruments. These are pens you can be proud of. We 
are. And we'll stand behind them with over 50 years of experience. 


ORDER Toronto 292-2262 
TOLL Ontario 1-800-268-5547 
FREE Canada (eaiance) 1-800-268-5534 


CALL TODAY OR MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
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PERFECT PEN GO. zp: re/sa 76 


2141 McCowan Road, Scarborough, Ontario M1S 4B9 
Please Send 
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My Name 
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MECITATION 
Ready for 
Production 


“They looked up and saw that the stone, huge as it was, had 
been rolled back already” (Mark 16: 4, NEB). 


THE NAME OF THIS MONTH derives from the Latin word, 
Aprilis, and is said to be so named because with its arrival the 
earth opens up to produce new fruits. Because of the variable 
date of Easter, the two coincide this year, and it seems good to 
Christians that it should be so. 

Easter itself comes from the name of a Norse goddess, 
Eastre, whose festival was observed at the spring equinox. The 
church Council of Nicea in 325 A.D. determined that this 
Christian celebration should be on a Sunday, which had not 
always been so earlier, and also set a fixed method of deter- 
mining the date in any year. 

Mark’s account of the gospel is thought by many scholars to 
have ended at chapter sixteen, verse eight, leaving no account of 
a resurrection appearance of our Lord. If Mark did leave such an 
incomplete (to us) record, he was the only one of the gospel 
writers to do so. The phrase with which he then ended, “‘for they 
were sore afraid,’’ is much more abrupt in Greek even than in 
English. Many scholars believe there was more, be it what we 
now have in verses nine to twenty, or not. 

The home of John Mark’s mother (and John) has been deter- 
mined by early Christian tradition as on the south end of the 
western hill of Mount Zion. It has been said to have been the 
gathering place of the first ekklesia, or church, and possibly also 
the scene of Pentecost (Acts 2: 1 ff.). Mark himself was thought 
to have been the founder of the church at Alexandria where he 
died and was buried. Peter referred to him as ‘‘my son’’ (I Peter 
5:13), and much of his gospel is felt to have been founded on the 
first-hand authority of this ‘‘big fisherman.’’ This makes it all 
more difficult to accept the view of a gospel ‘‘cut short,’’ with 
the last words to a worldly reader having been ‘‘for they were 
afraid.”’ It is more believable to accept the view that Mark, 
symbolized later by a lion, thought of our Lord as having opened 
up the whole world to the fruition of his gospel. 

Contemporary preaching reminds us that Easter has a much 
deeper function than underlining our feeble ‘‘intimations of 
immortality,’’ or of covering up the fact of death with flowers. 
Paul Scherer has said, ‘*Christianity is a life-affirming faith . . . 
and knows death to be its enemy.”’ 

Tent-maker Paul, who had gone to school under Gamaliel, 
after his own Christian conversion wrote to Corinthian friends 
trying to disabuse their minds of the then-current trend to Greek 
thought with its emphasis on the immortality of the soul. 
Convincing arguments were hard to come by, but he used that of 
a sower planting seed which germinates to produce seed- 
bearing plants. He argues that this helps show how earthly 
bodies upon dying produce spiritual bodies. *‘Just as we were 
the likeness of the man from earth, so we will wear the likeness 
of the Man from heaven’’ (I Corinthians 15:49, GNB). 

April, annually, reminds us of the tremendous possibilities 
that lie in the earth around us. Warmed by the sun and watered 
by showers, a new form of life is available. Warmed by God’s 
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love, empowered by him who raised Jesus Christ from the | 
grave, there is open to us too a whole new world of possibility. | 
Things we dreamed of as being beyond our powers, accom- 
plishments we thought beyond our abilities, have become 
amazingly near. A whole new life has become possible! To turn | 
back now would be more devastating than earlier explorers | 
turning ‘round their ships within a short day’s voyage of some | 
New World. | 
Paul had already written (I Corinthians 15:17, 18, 19), ‘‘If | 
Christ has not been raised, then your faith is a delusion and you 
are still lost in your sins.’’ If our hope is good for this life only, | 
with its withered fruits, we are more to be pitied than anyone. | 
‘‘But the truth is that Christ has been raised from death, as the | 
guarantee that those who sleep in death will also be raised”’ | 
(GNB). Who knows the limitations now? 
“Is there no one,’’ said Cromwell, as the dying man looked | 
round on the faces of his weeping friends, ‘‘no one here who 
will praise the Lord?’’ One such as Paul would have been | 
sufficient, to repeat his words and say in faith (I Corinthians | 
15:57), ““Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through | 
our Lord Jesus Christ.”’ | 


Prayer 


Eternal God, God of the living, whose Son revealed to us the 
more abundant life, as well as offering himself that we might 
have life everlasting, accept our thanksgiving: for the life you 
have given us, and its possibilities which you have revealed. 
Help us to make a fuller use of its opportunities, in the Name of 
the Crucified who yet lives and still empowers us. Amen. 
{ 
by D. Glenn Campbell | 
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A Growing Church 


REACHES OUT TO ITS COMMUNITY — 
TO PEOPLE AND “BEARS MUCH FRUIT”. 


What about the State of Your Church? 
A careful study of the ‘Report on The State of the Church”’ 
is agood beginning towards a growing congregation. 


For more information, write 


BOARD OF CONGREGATIONAL LIFE 


50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 
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Institution, landmark, community 
centre, house of God . . . home. Your 
church is ali of these and more. It is emo- 
tion; both tranquil and exciting, it is 
hopes, dreams and memories. A church 
can hold a position of reverence. To fulfil 
this it must have a look of dignity and 
grace, befitting it's position in the com- 
munity. 

Mastic Solid Vinyl Siding can restore 
your church to this position. A rebirth 
that reaches beyond a new physical look, 


that revives the feelings and associations 
the community has with your church. 


Available in a full range of styles and 
colours, Mastic Siding is easy to install 
and requires virtually no maintenance. It’s 
solid colour, so scratches don’t show and 
painting is never required. Our siding is 
also covered by a 40 year guarantee, pro- 
viding complete quality assurance. 

For more information and brochures 
outlining our features, write to our 
General Sales Manager at the address 
below. 


Mastic Inc. 

25 Midpark Crescent 
London, Ontario 
N6A 4C2 
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the church and 
The winds of CHANGE: 
A MOdeRATOR Reflects 


Though the following article does not fit strictly the theme of a 
pre-Assembly issue, it is a part of an excellent series that has 


This month we must, for reasons of space, omit the second in 
Dr. Scobie's and Dr. Burns’ series on the gospels and the 


been interrupted once already, (for the issue of the Colleges and prophets (Ah for more pages!). They will resume next month. 


higher education), and should not be interrupted again. 
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ONE OF THE DIFFICULTIES IN considering the issue of 
order with regard to worship, is the fact that many churches 
practising traditional order seem to do so for less than admirable 
reasons. Too often we see so-called “‘good liturgy’’ worn, like 
an old school tie, as a mark of superior breeding or of impec- 
cably good taste. 

The reaction against this kind of abuse is, unfortunately, 
equally misguided. Ever since a bedraggled collection of colon- 
ists to the south of us drove off the thin red line of Britain, the 
good-natured, homespun ruffian has been the hero of American 
society, and our own religious life has often followed suit. The 
practised ‘‘folksiness’’ of much of North American religion not 
so quietly affirms the belief that God has a soft spot in his heart 
especially reserved for our particular brand of ‘“‘cute’’ rustic. 
From this school of thought comes the notion that spontaneity 
(of almost any kind) is the sign of true spirituality, and that the 
best kind of theology is ‘‘off the cuff’’. 


The 
Liturgy of 
The Word 


Both of these approaches reflect a Godless love of self, and 
typify the worst of graven-image building in our churches. We 
do not attend worship to bask in our self-defined wonderfulness, 
but to meet God, and to know ourselves from the viewpoint of 
our Creator. Self-justification or self-projection through what. 
are popularly referred to as worship “‘styles’’, are transformed 
by a God who sets his own style as the normative pattern. 

It may be countered that nowhere in Scripture does God lay 
down, in so many words, an order of service. True. But this 
does not mean that the liturgy 1s without a God-given logic. (The 
Bible doesn’t tell us to walk on two legs either, but the practice 
has been helpful). In the history of salvation, Creation comes 
before the Exodus, divine action before human response, Old 
Testament before New. God has provided an historical pattern 
for the liturgy, which is best expressed at the beginning of 
John’s Gospel: *‘So the Word became flesh; he came to dwell 
among us, and we saw his glory, such glory as befits the 
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Father’s only Son, full of grace and truth’’. (1:14; NEB) To 
worship is to share in the unfolding drama of the Word be- 
coming flesh. 

The Liturgy of the Word begins with the invocation of the 
Holy Spirit: *‘‘Spirit of God, that moved of old, upon the 
waters’ darkened face, Come. . . ’’ (254 in the Book of Praise). 
Every new disclosure of the Word springs from the activity of 
the Spirit. Creation, prophecy, the conception of Jesus, and the 
birth of the Church are all marked by the prior inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit. So it is in the liturgy. 

Following the hymn or prayer of the Holy Spirit, the Word of 
the Old Covenant appears, the lesson from the Old Testament, 
bearing witness of the Exodus from Egypt and the creation of 
God’s people Israel. Because we, in Christ, are now of the same 
family of Israel, these salvation events become ours; and so we 
participate here, and in the Psalms which express Israel’s 
response to God’s Old Testament grace. But we are not only 
*‘Old Covenant’ Israelites. It is through Jesus Christ that we 
have been included among God’s eternally chosen, hence the 
addition of the Gloria Patri to the Responsive Psalm: Glory be 

to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost,’’ and the 
People’s response, testifying to the eternity of God’s kingdom: 
**As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world 
without end. Amen.’”’ 


Logic and 
Integrity 


The New Testament Lessons and Sermon do not follow a 
simple historical pattern, but their order, nevertheless, is de- 
termined by the continuing drama of the Word becoming flesh. 


The words convey the increasing intensity of our Lord’s self-’ 


disclosure, which reaches its climax in the Eucharist (Greek: 
thanksgiving) or Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. The logic is 
basically this: The Epistle (from the various New Testament 
letters) or Second Lesson appears first because it is essentially 
commentary on the life of Christ. The Gospel (from Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, or John) appears next as the presentation of the 
history and teaching of the Lord himself. The ensuing Chil- 
dren’s Sermon, hymn of the person or work of Christ (often a 
children’s hymn) and Sermon are all contemporary proclama- 
tions of this same Gospel, proceeding from it and under its 
authority. 
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Since our lives depend upon the healing, transforming 
presence of Christ, the integrity of this proclamation is vital to 
the Church’s life. There are words that create and heal, and there 
are words which can trip and crush. The need to so discriminate 
requires responsibility from the whole Church toward those who 
shape the words presenting the Saviour. All aspects of the Holy 
Spirit’s work are involved: from the health of the preacher, 
through personal gifts and theological training, to the person- 
alities and relationships existing within the congregation; all 
contribute to the faithfulness with which Jesus Christ is pro- 
claimed in the Church. 


Liturgy: 
A Living Parable 


But words are not the end of the Gospel. The climax of the 
service is the Sacrament of Holy Communion, the presence 
bodily of the incarnate, crucified and Risen Word, Jesus Christ. 
The celebration of the ‘“‘humanization’’ of the Word takes 
precedence in the liturgy in the same way Jesus Christ is central 
to history. All testimony of the Spirit and all manifestations of 
the Word ultimately find their fulfilment bodily in him. Thus the 
Liturgy of the Word (lessons, Gospel, Sermon, etc.) points to 
Jesus where and whenever he presents himself in the creation. * 
It points back in history to the Word that became flesh at his 
conception, and to the adoption of the disciples into that same 
flesh and blood. It points to our present incorporation into his 
heavenly life as we commune with him. And it leads us forward 
into the future toward the Word that will become flesh, when 
“‘God will be all in all’’. (I Cor. 15:28; NEB) The words of 
Scripture and proclamation always bring us to the man himself, 
Jesus Christ, ‘‘the first and the last, the beginning and the end’’, 
(Rev. 22:13; TEV) the one who is ‘‘the same yesterday, today 
and forever’. (Heb. 13:8; TEV) 

The liturgy is ordered in such a way as to be a kind of 
‘‘living’’ parable, drawing us to our destiny in Christ. One 
aspect of our Lord’s genius in his use of parables was that these 
stories acted as miniature slices of history in which his hearers 
were challenged to decide either for or against him by their own 

‘participation in the plot. In worship we have more than a 
parable. It is a cosmic drama in which God meets his people, 
sharing his own life with them, and bringing them to fulfilment 
as ‘‘heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ’’. (Rom. 8:17; 
KJV) 

The fourth in this series of articles will consider the Liturgy of 
the Upper Room. 


* [have reversed the positions of the hymns of the Holy Spirit 
and of the person or work of Christ as they are presented in the 
Book of Common Order, according to the logic above. Similar- 
ly the positions of the Responsive Psalm and the Epistle have 
been reversed. The patterns I have used are derived from other 
services in the Book. 


MR. COOPER is the minister at Wiarton, Ontario. 


editorial 


THE 105TH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
promises to present some very conten- 
tious issues to the delegates, and through 
them to the church. 

Chief among them, at least if letters to 
the editor and general scuttlebut are any 
indication, will be the question of the 
World Council of Churches’ grant, 
through its Programme to Combat Ra- 
cism, to the insurgent forces contending’ 
for the future of Rhodesia/Zimbabwe. 

Last October, an editorial entitled 
‘Patience Please’’ expressed reserva- 
tions concerning the wisdom of that 
grant, especially in view of the conces- 
sions made by the Smith regime, how- 
ever reluctantly, to implement the An- 
glo-American proposals, broaden the 
franchise and accept majority rule, albeit 
with some special provisions for the 
white minority. Nothing has happened 
since to remove these reservations; the 
grant was ill-advised at best, misplaced 
morality at worst. 

In the ensuing flood of letters, opinion 
has run at approximately 9 to | against 
the grant. Indeed, we have had so many 
letters opposing that we haven’t had 
room to print them all. All those offered 
in defence have been printed, along with 
one feature, one ‘‘Pungent and Perti- 
nent’’, and two interviews explaining, at 
least in part, the rationale and the logis- 
tics of the grant. 

The question as to whether or not the 
monies given were actually used for 
food, medicine and the like, and not for 
arms, is really unanswerable. There has 
been no proof that any of the money 
found its way to combatants, nor is there 
any way to prove conclusively that it 
hasn’t or that it didn’t indirectly benefit 
the insurgents. The small amount given 


On Weaving Our Way 
Through Contention 


through our Church’s committee on In- 
ter-Church Aid is irrelevant in itself. As 
several correspondents have asserted, it 
is not the amount, it is the principle that is 
important. 

Several accusations and counter-accu- 
sations have not been helpful. The 
charge made by those supporting the 
grant that at least one atrocity, one 
slaughter of innocent villagers was per- 
petrated by the Rhodesian Selous Scouts 
themselves in order to strengthen their 
hand in the battle for world opinion, has 
remained unsubstantiated. The charge 
made by those opposing the grants that 
their opponents were simply willing 
communist dupes who had forsaken the 
true goals of Christian witness is simplis- 
tic and overlooks the heinous problem of 
racism and the need for the Church in 
every age to fulfil its prophetic function 
and to call men and nations to higher 
standards than mere pragmatism. There 
has been, however, a marked reluctance 
on the part of the grant’s proponents to 
see the whole Rhodesian struggle as part 
of a larger conflict between the com- 
munist and non-communist world. Sure- 
ly the situation cannot be viewed in isola- 
tion. Rhodesia is but one more pawn on 
the chess board of the African continent, 
one piece in a cruelly cynical game being 
played for much higher stakes than one 
country. 

Equally unhelpful, and almost wilful- 
ly uninformed have been those who, in 
their opposition to the Programme to 
Combat Racism have refused to distin- 
guish between it, the other parts of the 
programme, the other work of the World 
Council of Churches, and even the Gen- 
eral Assembly Budget itself. One would 
wonder why it is necessary to say again 


that Inter-Church Aid does much more 
than contribute to one part of the 


W.C.C.’s work, and that its money , 


comes from independent appeals, to 


which people can respond or not as they _ 


see fit. The general funds of the church 
are used, and again we repeat ourselves, 
to contribute toward administrative costs 


of the W.C.C., of which The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada is a participating | 


member. We don’t pay our just share, 
but we do contribute. 

Having said all this, it is the personal 
opinion of this writer that it would be a 


serious mistake to withdraw from the | 


World Council of Churches because of | 
opposition to a portion of one pro-— 


gramme, at least at this stage. The 
W.C.C. is not monolithic in its convic- 
tions, any more than any other interna- 
tional body, or for that matter, than any 


denomination. Some of the most strin- | 


gent criticism, some of the best thought 


out reservations about the grant have 


come from within the W.C.C. itself. 
Indeed the treasurer for the W.C.C., Mr. 
Luiz Carles Weil, a Presbyterian elder 
from Brazil, expressed, on a visit to 
church offices, his regret at the way in 
which the whole matter was handled, and 
especially at the lack of background in- 
formation for participating bodies. The 
Salvation Army has withdrawn but it was 
never a full participating member to be- 
gin with, since it is not technically 
speaking a church, neither recognizing 
nor observing any sacraments. The Pres- 
byterian Church in Northern Ireland has 
suspended membership and will not 
withdraw until a decision to do so has 
been ratified by two subsequent Assem- 
blies. Meanwhile, it continues to partici- 
pate in some of the W.C.C.’s education- 
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al programmes. 

For us to withdraw as a denomination 
would mean the removal of one more 
voice for change, for reconsideration of 
the decision. More importantly, it would 
be a sectarian step costing us the benefits 
of fellowship and contact with most of 
the world’s non-Roman Catholic Chris- 
tian bodies. Are we so sure of our present 
perfection that we have nothing to learn 
from other experiences, other forms of 
Christian witness? And again — one 
more time — not one single Presbyterian 
‘is being forced to give one cent to the 

Programme to Combat Racism. 

Comparisons have been made _ be- 
tween the W.C.C. and the United Na- 
tions with a marked emphasis on the fu- 
tility of the latter organization. Admit- 

,tedly, such comparisons come easily, 
and the U.N. is an easy target. But it is 
the World Council of Churches. Does a 
common faith in Jesus Christ not count 
for anything, not give rise to more hopes 
than an embattled forum for double- 
speaking representatives for states of all 

’ stripes and hues? 

Last October’s editorial called for 
more patience, more time. There is even 
more reason to hope now than there was 
then. Bishop Abel Muzorewa, a Chris- 
tian, a Methodist, has proved to have 
much more support than the supporters 
of the insurgents predicted. Recently he 

drew between 100,000 and 120,000 peo- 
ple to a political rally, black Rhodesians, 
or Zimbabweans, if you prefer — many 
of whom travelled for miles. Ian Smith, 
(himself a practising Presbyterian inci- 
dentally), has promised to step down if 
the sanctions are removed and the inter- 
im-government recognized. 

Let it be that the 105th General As- 
sembly does not act precipitately. Let it 
be that the debaté is carried on without 
resort to caricature — the grant’s oppo- 
nents are not all hard-line capitalist ex- 
ploiters without social conscience, (if 

they are, then so are the editors of The 

Church of Scotland’s Life And Work and 

the liberal American journal Christian 

Century, both of whom wrote opposing 

the P.C.R. decision). Nor are all its pro- 
ponents social-activist crazies leaning 
further and further left in a misguided 
effort to be ‘‘relevant’’. Let the world 
see, for the world will be watching, the 
dignity and yes, the ‘‘decency and or- 
der’’ to which our courts have so long 
been witness. oa 
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LETTERS 


MacRury: Nay — 
The Diaconate: Yea 


Re: The Rev. Hector M. MacRury’s 
article, ‘‘No to the Ordained Diacon- 
ate!’’ in ‘‘Pungent and Pertinent’’ 
(March Record), I wish to record dissent 
with an unqualified ‘‘yes’’. 

Limitation of space does not permit 
comment on the earlier portion of the ar- 
ticle, so we shall begin with specific ref- 
erence to the diaconate. Mr. MacRury 
says “‘it is believed’’ that the origin of the 
office of Deacon (i.e. servant) is found in 
Acts 6 with the appointment of seven 
men to administer material things, spe- 
cifically related to alms. The purpose 
was to enable the apostles (whose plan it 
was) to ““give themselves continually to 
prayer, and to the ministry of the word.”’ 
(Acts 6:4) The identity of the Seven with 
the deacons introduced in Philippians 
and I Timothy needs further treatment. 

Nowhere in Acts does Luke call the 
Seven “‘deacons’’, nor does any other 
biblical writer call them such. Indeed, 
only two of them are mentioned again, 
and this in the manner indicated by Mr. 
MacRury: Stephen as a ‘‘mighty defend- 
er of the faith’’ and Philip as a ‘‘zealous 
evangelist’’. 

Yet, as Mr. MacRury affirms, the 
Seven are believed (widely, we may 
add) to have originated the office of dea- 
con. If not by biblical reference, then 
how? The answer is, through tradition. It 
was, indeed, a second century tradition, 
first attributed to Irenaeus, Bishop of 
Lyons. The date is attested by various 
notable historians, e.g. Lightfoot, Mc- 
Giffert, Gwatkin. 

It is rather surprising to find Mr. Mac- 
Rury arguing so freely from tradition, 
but in this case he was not allowed much 
choice. It was all or nothing. But it 
should be acknowledged, if you are go- 
ing with tradition, that this is not the only 
tradition which emerged concerning the 
diaconate. True, the deacons’ duties took 
on a certain character associated with the 
Seven, having to do with distribution of 
alms, but their “‘service’’ became broad- 
ened to include pastoral work among the 
poor, the sick, strangers and the like, a 
natural progression. Deacons came to be 
associated normally with bishops in the 
usage of the church. In time, deacons 
assisted bishops in the conduct of the 
Eucharist, gradually acting simply as 
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bishops’ assistants. McGiffert, in his The 
Apostolic Age is one trustworthy source 
for these claims. 

If we are prepared to accept the tradi- 
tion identifying the Seven as deacons, on 
what ground does one reject the tradition 
concerning the extension of the office of 
deacon? The deacons’ field of service 
must have been open-ended to allow for 
this extension. Do we know that the dea- 
cons of Philippians and I Timothy did not 
perform duties later ascribed to deacons? 
The Bible does not tell us so. Tradition 
holds the door open. 

It would seem that the line of continui- 
ty for deacons is not, as Mr. MacRury 
would have it, from the Seven of Acts 6 
to the deacons’/court of Reformation 
times, and on to our own Book of Forms 
(sections 135-37), still confined to ad- 
ministering material things. As an added 
factor, we may cite Calvin (Institutes IV, 
3, 9), who held that there were two or- 
ders of deacons. One served in dispens- 
ing property given to the poor; the other 
in taking care of the poor themselves. In 
the latter, suitable women might serve, 
such as the widows in I Tim. 5:9, 10. 

To accept the line of continuity above, 
we would have to by-pass a great deal of 
development in the early church as we 
have described it. The proper line of con- 
tinuity must run through this develop- 
ment to our proposed legislation, so that 
the proposed ordained diaconate is right- 
ly called a revival. of the diaconate of 
scripture and the early church. Itis not an 
innovation. 

Mr. MacRury speaks of a ‘“‘higher’’ 
status for deaconesses and their male 
counterparts in the proposed legislation. 
The word ‘‘higher’’ is associated with 
the provision for their being members of 
presbyteries and of sessions. It should be 
pointed out that not all deacons would be 
members of a session. This would be 
confined, so far as ex officio membership 
is concerned, to deacons employed by a 
single congregation. Any others attached 
to a congregation (but employed in some 
other capacity), would have to be elected 
to the session as in the case of other 
members of the congregation. 

As for Mr. MacRury’s prediction of 
confusion, this is judgment before the 
fact. [t is not warranted. So it is with the 
claim that the role of the elder, particu- 
larly of the teaching elder, would be 
downgraded. It is as though there were 
just so much grace and operational room 
to go around, and if you give some away 
to deacons somebody else will go short. 
That is simply not the way we operate in 
the Presbyterian Church. The claim for 


downgrading is entirely unsubstantiated. 
It is again judgment before the fact. 

What is proposed is that a third order 
of ministry be added to the two already 
established, that of Minister of Word and 
Sacraments and that of Ruling Elder. The 
third order, that of Ordained Deacon, 
would be complementary to the other 
two, not in competition with them. 
Where there is no competition, there is 
no downgrading. 

The ordained diaconate would be open 
to both men and women, who are called 
of God to this ministry of service in the 
Church of Jesus Christ our Lord. For a 
fuller treatment see Leslie R. Files’ arti- 
cle in the January Record, also Acts and 
Proceedings 1978, pp. 220-23, and 
1974, pp. 399-405. 

What I wish to emphasize is the need 
for the new diaconate to be related in an 
orderly manner to the courts of the 
Church. Care structure through the 
courts, especially that which involves 
membership in presbytery, is basic to the 
dignity and well being of members of an 
ordained diaconate, even as it is needed 
right now by our deaconesses. For ex- 
ample, it is reported on good authority 
that some congregations are paying dea- 
conesses less than the minimum stipend 
adopted by the General Assembly and 
promulgated by the Board of Ministry. 
Furthermore, some of these allegedly say 
they will not pay it. The deaconesses 
concerned cannot of themselves do any- 
thing about it because they are not mem- 
bers of presbytery and have no avenue of 
redress. I would like to see this changed 
at the earliest opportunity. Yes to the or- 
dained diaconate! 

George Lees Douglas, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Numbers Not 
‘The Final Standard 


It was with interest that I read Mr. D. 
Thomas Stiel’s letter in the January is- 
sue, criticizing my article on Calvin as an 
evangelist, in which he accused me of 
entirely missing the boat. Although he 
did not specifically identify the boat, I 
presume it was the matter of evangelism. 
While he may feel that he has the auth- 
ority to make such sweeping denuncia- 
tions, I would like to point out a few 
things to him. 

He begins his letter by offering the 


‘ pragmatic proof that I and others, pre- 


sumably including Calvin, are wrong in 
our approach to presenting the Gospel by 
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saying that the Pentecostals are attracting 
people, while the Presbyterian Church is 
declining in numbers. I would submit, 
however, that numbers by no means pro- 
vide the final standard of judgment, for if 
they did we would have to award the 
palm to such people as ‘Bishop’ Jim 
Jones who led some 900 people to their 
deaths in the jungles of Guyana, or to 
Armstrong’s Worldwide Church of God, 
»which is now being sued for the misuse 
of funds. At the same time, if he still 
insists upon the pragmatic test of num- 
bers, he should take a look at what John 
Calvin achieved in his day through his 
writings and preaching, in helping to turn 
around a disintegrating culture. I have 
not noticed the Pentecostals doing this. 
I am also interested to note that he cites 
Gamaliel’s wait and see policy as a good 
example to follow, but one which he 
does not follow himself since he is pre- 
pared to make absolute judgments at this 
‘time. But was Gamaliel’s advice sound? 
For after all, not our time-conditioned 
judgments, but the Scriptures should be 
the final test for the Christian. As one 
looks at the Old Testament, for instance, 
one finds that Noah preached for 120 
years without making a convert, and 
some of the prophets were only a little 
more successful. Even our Lord him- 
self could count only 120 converts at the 
time of the crucifixion, and Paul gained 
few converts in Athens. Counting noses 
is hardly a sound test for determining 
whether one is truly preaching the Gos- 
pel, Gamaliel notwithstanding. 
_ Furthermore, while Mr. Stiel speaks 
about the work of the Holy Spirit, I 
gather that he feels that ultimately the 
initiative in accepting Christ as Saviour 
comes from man, not from God. Appar- 
ently it is the ‘altar call’ which is decisive 
in the presentation of the Gospel. To sup- 
port his position he quotes I Cor.9, but in 
so doing he takes the text out of its 
context, for it deals not with preaching 
but ‘with personal conduct. From what I 
see in New Testament teaching, conver- 
'sion is the work of the Holy Spirit, not 
the high pressure salesmanship of some 
of our modern evangelists, (cf.Jn.3:5ff; 
Ephes.2:11; Rom.8:28ff). 


This was simply the contention of Cal- 
vin who insisted that not only the conver- 
sion of the Christian but his whole con- 
tinuance in the Christian life, depends 
upon the work of the Holy Spirit. This 
was why he was called the theologian of 
the Holy Spirit, a term to which Mr. Stiel 
seems to take exception. As I, however, 


(continued on page 23) 
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Bowanuphius 


Lotteries are all the rage these days. Governments offer millions to millions, 
all at chances of millions to one, and yet people buy. It has become a whole new 
way of enriching government coffers. 

I heard of a congregation which had recently built a new building through 
this method of finance. Things were booming, I was told. 

I decided to attend one of their Sunday services to see for myself if their new 
method had influenced them in any way. When I entered the vestibule of the 
church things seemed normal. Then I noticed that several of the ushers were 
wearing rather odd hats. The hats had signs on them. One said, ‘‘Door Prize’’. 
Another said, ‘‘Seat Prize’’. 

I spoke to a third usher, a man wearing the sign, ‘‘Lucky Hymn Number’. 
He explained: 

“For five dollars you can buy a number from me, which, if it coincides with 
one of next Sunday's hymns will win you up to five hundred dollars! People 
really enjoy this game and it keeps them coming back. Even visitors, once they 
buy, become regular attenders.”’ 

“Thats an unusual means of church growth’’, I said. 

He continued: ‘‘The Door Prize is not much, just a cake or something like 
that. It’s not money, so it really isn’t worth it. The Seat Prize, on the other 
hand, is a hum-dinger. If you happen to sit in the lucky pew you can win a 
bundle, depending on how many people have put a dollar in the kitty. It also 
keeps people moving around to different pews, so they get to know one another. 
It’s a terrific form of fellowship!’ 

As I was escorted down the aisle another usher handed me the church 
bulletin. Across the top of the bulletin there was a long printed number. My 
number was T637-408-ZMX-45A. “‘What’s the number for?’’ I asked. 

“Oh that. That's your number for the next really big draw. Everyone gets a 
number on the bulletin each week. If you place that number in your offering 
envelope you stand a chance of really hitting the jackpot! This is how it works. 
At the end of every year, if your number is drawn you win one hundred times 
what you have given. This really increases the amount of people’s offerings, 
because the more they give, the greater the amount they win.”’ 

I didn’t use my number for the offering. After all, one hundred times ten cents 
would not be very much, and besides, by this time I was sure I wouldn't be 
coming back. 

The rest of the service was straightforward. The sermon was from the first 
chapter of Acts on the choosing of Matthias. 

After the service I happened to meet the Sunday School Superintendent. He 
had a worried look on his face. Trying my best to appear amiable, I began, 
“You folks have quite a congregation here’’. 

“‘T suppose’, he said, ‘‘but there are storm clouds on the horizon. I may as 
well tell you. We have a real discipline problem in the Sunday School. The kids 
are gambling!’ 

““Gambling!”’ I tried to look shocked. He continued: “‘I have made it clear 
that we will not allow open gambling in Sunday School. But they defy me. Last 
week one of the older children brought in a portable roulette wheel and they 
were running a game in the furnace room.”’ 

“What are you going to do about it?’’ I asked. 

“We have to stop it. It’s an outrage! They must be made to recognize our 
moral authority. Our officials have discussed it and we are really going to lay 
down the law. I don’t know where the world is going. The younger generation 
seem so out of control. I can’t imagine where they get their ideas!’’ 

He can’t imagine where they get their ideas, but I can. I'll bet you can too. 


PERSPECTIVE ia 


by Lloyd Robertson 


Paradise In Transition 


WE HAD JUST RETURNED from Grenada in the Caribbean 
when the news broke that the island government of Sir Eric 
Gairy had been overthrown in a quiet and almost bloodless 
coup. It came as no surprise. Like so many of her neighbours, 
Grenada is a fascinating paradox, an outwardly serene and 
stunning beauty but beneath it all there stirs a troubled soul. 

The island must be a dream for the writers of travel posters. It 
is lush and unspoiled. You can pick bananas and nutmeg off the 
trees. The natives are friendly and the pace of life is languid. A 
visit will confirm that its white sand beaches are among the best 
in the world. A Canadian escaping from the rigors of our winter 
might be inclined not to notice the poor living conditions of most 
of the island’s residents and may be oblivious to the political 
cross-currents running strongly through the casual atmosphere 
of island life. But in early 1979 the trouble was apparent to all 
who wished to observe it. The home of Opposition leader 
Maurice Bishop had been raided several times in the last few 
months in attempts to find a suspected cache of arms. Some 
permanent island residents talked darkly of Fidel Castro’s desire 
to export his revolution to Grenada using the opposition forces 
as a means to that end. There was an over-abundance of police 
protection at the resort hotels. But our own personal perception 
of the island’s difficulties came from eleven year old Wendy, a 
dazzling little black charmer who showed up frequently near the 
patio door of our hotel room. 

Wendy’s girlish wiles were used most effectively to pry 
’ money away from the affluent white tourists of North America 
and Europe. She had as many shades of personality as the 
island’s native chameleons. She could be boisterous, coy, win- 
somely naughty, quiet and affectionate, all in one visit. Wendy 
was street wise far beyond her years and, like her island home, 
there was a brooding sadness beneath the sunny disposition of 
her exterior. The reasons were endemic to island life. Wendy’s 
mother had left home two years ago to find work in Trinidad, 
where the money was better. Her father worked on the ships and 
Wendy seemed vague about when she had seen him last. She 


was living with her sixteen year old uncle who seemed desperate 
to find means to support her. But the little girl did her best. She 
sold trinkets and coral on the beach and for a price Wendy could 
be quite an entertainer, often ending her visits with her own 
rendering of the Grenada national anthem. Certainly she was a 
bright little girl, but after public school her education was 
destined to end. Secondary school in Grenada has to be paid for 
by guardian or student and there is no money for Wendy. She 
wants to work in a resort hotel but it is possible, indeed 
probable, that she will become an unemployment statistic in a 
country where the estimates of unemployment figures range 
anywhere between 25 and 50% of the labour force. 

Wendy is vastly amused to learn that the garbage trucks in 
Grenada with the little red maple leaves on the doors are 
provided by the people of Canada. They are part of our esta- 
blished presence on the island through the often maligned CIDA 
(Canadian International Development Agency) which, in this 
example, seems to be doing things properly. Between 1973 and 
1977 up to three million dollars went to Grenada for fish storage 
plants, piping for the irrigation system, water development 
projects and, of course, the garbage trucks. The aid money is 
given with no strings attached. As a result, Canada’s record with 
the new government is clean. 

There is an understandable nervousness about the new 
regime. The Prime Minister, Mr. Bishop, and several of his 
colleagues have established links with Fidel Castro through 
Cuban Friendship Societies. The Prime Minister has also made 
several visits to Cuba. But his ‘“‘New Jewel’? movement which 
at first put forward a hard line, left-wing programme for the 
island has now moved to a much more moderate stance. The 
new position, according to diplomatic observers, will make the 
Bishop administration much more acceptable to the United 
States, Britain and other West Indian governments in the area. 
In any event, the transition taking place in this paradise in the 
Caribbean augurs a better future for the Wendys of Grenada. 
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Open Letter to the People of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


GREETINGS TO CANADIAN com- 
rades in Jesus Christ. Glory be to God in 
your churches and communities, and in 
our mutual relationship of mission. We 
have been guests in each others’ homes 
and churches many times, sharing con- 
cerns and prayers. It is a joy to be fellow- 
workers of the Lord’s calling and send- 
ing, up-building each other for the fur- 
thering of God’s Kingdom and right- 
eousness in the whole world. 
In a visit to Canada in the spring of 
, 1978, and exchanges with your Modera- 
tor and other visitors to Japan in the fall, 
certain insights into life and faith in 
Canada today have become a cause for 
concern and prayer. As you begin a new 
century of faith and life as a Church, is 
your pioneering mission vision, and the 
spirit of sacrifice in response to the 
vision, weakening? 
Speaking frankly, out of love for you 
as a Christian family these days, you 
seem to lack a leanness of life because of 
weakened discipline and softened sacri- 
fices. Over-indulgence in ‘‘the good 
life’’ results in a fatness of heart that can 
be dangerous to one’s life of witness to 
Jesus Christ. Has your hearing become 


dulled in listening to more theory than 
truth, more culture than gospel, more 
selfish expression than mutual concern? 
Do not let your eyes be darkened by fan- 
tasies and falsities in the media, be it 
manipulated or free. Rather, keep your 
insights into the truth of life clear, testing 
the spirits of the times we live in with a 
oneness of mind. Have you forgotten that 
your hands are strengthened in reaching 
out to others, that your feet are beautified 
in the forward walk of truth and grace? 
Your freedom and joy will be multiplied 
in each new day as God’s gifts are re- 
ceived openly and shared happily in the 
community of the world. 

There are times when God’s people, 
(that means you and us), must listen to 
His prophets. Let us listen to them, and 
not kill them with kindness, proper pro- 
cedures or jury-like committees. There 
are times when we, personally, and cor- 
porately, must be and act as prophets to 
our peoples and the world, sharing a pro- 
phethood of all believers. Such times are 
the moments of grace when one redis- 
covers and reclaims the chosenness and 
the sentness which is of God. Let us be 
clear in discernment, be free in response, 
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be strong in the walk. No ancient refor- 
mation, or denominational indulgence 
can save us or our children, only the 
Word and the Spirit heard, ingested and 
responded to anew in every generation. 
There are many lands, many peoples 
in the world today who still are waiting 
for those who bring the truth and grace of 
Jesus Christ. You have sown the seeds of 
the gospel, and they have been fruitful, 
but the task is far from complete. Friends 
of Jesus, do not slack your hands or slow 
your steps, but take up your new callings 
in a new age. Friends overseas are eager 
that you will go from strength to strength 
in the time of sowing and of harvesting. 
When needed, we will be glad to go to 
join you in your mission in Canada. We 
would STUDY, PRAY and GIVE with 
you to find new heights of joy and power 
in God’s Kingdom coming near to our 
peoples. 
Grace, peace and power to you in your 
new day. 
(Rev.) Duk Sung Kim, 
Moderator, 
Korean Christian Church in Japan 


Ww 


by Noel Watson 


On | 
SISTER AGATHA 


The following feature was inspired by the correspondence 
with which it begins. Dr. MacDonald has addressed his reply, 
not only to his correspondent, but to the whole church. His 


An Open Letter 
on Stewardship 


Dr. D.C. MacDonald, 

Secretary, The Administrative Council, 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
50 Wynford Drive, 

Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 


Dear Dr. MacDonald: 


words bear weight, particularly as they appear just prior to an 
Assembly when the struggle between what we ought to be doing 
and what we can afford to do will be engaged once more. 


Your letter concerning the plight of some widows of our ministers was read at our 
session meeting last evening and I must tell you there were two definite reactions. 

One was of concern for these widows in such difficulties. We are taking steps directly 
as a session as well as presenting the problem to our congregation so they may have an 
opportunity to help. 

The other reason was one of anger that we could ever allow a situation like this to exist 
in the first place. 

We know that the Presbyterian Church has many world-wide responsibilities but could 
it be that we are concentrating so hard on these that we are over-looking our own back 
yard? 

We don’t know what other assistance is given these widows by the Presbyterian 
Church, but if our contribution to a widow of a Presbyterian minister who is existing, if 
that’s possible, on less than three thousand dollars a year is one hundred dollars, then 
certainly as a church we should feel shame. 


Please tell us, what are we doing for these people? What can we do? 
Dr. MacDonald, we don’t want to receive this same letter next year. 


Dear Mr... . 


Thank you for your letter, and the questions arising from my 
letter to your session regarding the needs of a number of widows 
of ministers whom we are assisting from our Benevolent Fund. 
These are questions that deserve as full an answer as I can give. 
Moreover, I find you are forthright in your criticisms of the 
situation as you see it, and I consider your remarks a call for a 
candid reply on my part. 

First of all, you raise the issue of why this need has not come 
to your attention (and the attention of the whole Church) sooner. 
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Yours truly, . 


It appears to me that sessions have not been doing their 
homework if they did not know of this need. In 1977, in the 
report of the Committee on Benevolences (Cf. Page 297, 1977 
Acts and Proceedings), Recommendation No. | of the Commit- 
tee on Benevolences was adopted by Assembly in the following 
terms: 

“That Sessions be reminded of the need of contributions to 

the Clarence MacLeod Pitts General Benevolence Fund in 

order that we may continue adequate support to worthy ser- 
vants of the Church.”’ 

This reference was sent by me to all 44 Presbyteries, with the 
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request that it be referred to sessions for appropriate action. It 
may be that your presbytery did not make the requested referral, 
but if that be so, I would point out that the clerk of your session, 
and the minister of your congregation, should each have 
received a free copy of the Acts and Proceedings in which the 
recommendation appeared. This book was additionally made 
available to any person wishing it, for the price of $3.00 per 
copy. It is my opinion that every session should secure annually 
copies of this book for their elders, and that they should spend 

_ some time trying to understand what our Church is attempting to 
do in Canada and around the world. 

The only result I got from the recommendation mentioned 
above was a personal contribution from one of our retired 
ministers, and another from a minister’s widow who has con- 
sistently been returning her entire pension for use either in 
benevolence or bursary funds. There was one session that wrote 

- asking what the benevolent funds were all about, but I guess I 
blew my reply to that one, because no contribution has yet 
come. 

In 1978 the recommendation calling for help was repeated in 
more urgent terms. (1978 Acts and Proceedings, Pages 218- 
219). If your session did not get the message until it received a 
direct letter from me specifying immediate need, perhaps there 
is a lesson here for the Board of Congregational Life in how they 
approach the problem of raising the General Assembly Budget. 

I detect in your letter a suggestion that I might have acted 
sooner in bringing this need to the attention of the church. There 
are so many needs I would like to bring to the attention of all our 
sessions and all our church members! How do we communicate 
with the 168,000 members we have across this country? I attend 
what I consider to be one of the best congregations in our 
church, but I do not recall ever hearing a sermon on the budget 
needs of our denomination. I must admit that I do not attend 
every Sunday, because sometimes I have been away on the 
church’s business, but I suppose that my attendance is average. 

A year ago I had a visit from one of the visitors of the con- 
- gregation concerning my pledge for that year. After a short 

conversation with the visitor about the weather, the postal 
service, etc., the visitor, (in a slightly embarrassed manner that I 
have come to associate with church visitors on Stewardship 
_ Sunday), hesitantly slipped me a copy of the congregational 
budget for the next year, and the pledge card, and indicated that 
I might like to look at them at my convenience and pass the card 
in on the collection plate the following Sunday. I sensed an 
_ Opportunity to get in a good word for the General Assembly 
Budget, so I said to my friendly visitor, “‘I have seen the 
- proposed budget for next year, and was wondering if I would 
_have to reduce my pledge, because the congregation was 
_ budgeting for a reduction in its givings to the General Assembly 
Budget’’. The first question this invoked was how in the world I 
could be affected by the General Assembly Budget! (He 
obviously had not been briefed on the fact that he was visiting 
the Secretary of the Administrative Council, and the Principal 
_ Clerk of the General Assembly. Maybe that was wise, because 
who would ever agree to make that kind of visit!). The second 
question from the now confused visitor was, ‘‘What is the 
General Assembly Budget?’’. That gave me my opening. Two 
hours later my wife came in from her W.M.S. meeting, and 
concluded that the only way to break up this prolonged visit was 
to offer a cup of tea. (Incidentally, my congregation this year is 
proposing an increase of $4,000 toward the General Assembly 
Budget, but in all honesty I do not think my talk accomplished 
that good result, at least not it alone.) 
This brings me naturally to your observation that maybe we 
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are giving too much to our work in other fields, and neglecting 
our own clientele. This remark led me to check to see how much 
your congregation is giving to the items supported by our 
General Assembly Budget, because I suspect it must be some- 
thing in that area to which you were referring. According to the 
statement submitted by your church for 1977 your members 
gave an average of 30¢ a week to the budget. (I believe that is 
about three or four cents less than the national average.) 
Knowing something about the average family in your congre- 
gation, I suspect that the average weekly income would be well 
over $200 a week. If we assume that three members are being 
supported by that one income, I conclude you must be *‘putting 
me on’’ when you assume that giving 30¢ a week to maintain 
our colleges, pay the staff at Wynford Drive, support our 
mission fields in Canada and overseas, etc., is too much! 

Let me tell you of another real need that merits assistance 
from our General Assembly Budget. I have been consulted as to 
how we can help a recent graduate who is now serving in one of 
our congregations. When this minister graduated he had a debt 
of $8,000, accumulated during his college years. Having begun 
his studies after he was married, he has a family of eight to 
support. After allowing for loan repayments, car payments, his 
monthly income is $400. His wife is seeking a job, and two of 
his boys have a paper route, but this minister is looking forward 
with some anticipation to the $75.00 a month increase in stipend 
starting January 1, 1979. 

Do you agree with me that we should do some honest thinking 
about where our priorities lie? If the gospel entrusted to us is the 
Eternal Word of God to mankind, and if it holds the Keys of the 
Kingdom, and if, at the same time, we really think that the 
church is making too many demands on our financial resources, 
have we got our priorities straight? 

The other day at our morning devotional period here at church 
offices, the Rev. Glen Davis told us the following story: 

“One Sunday morning in January, a few years ago, a lady 
named Mrs. Lee came into my office and asked me for an 
envelope. Mrs. Lee is about 76 years old and she can neither 
read nor write, and she lives in a little room, about 6 by 8 feet. 
She is a beautiful Christian lady. Even at her age, she still goes 
out to work six days a week. She works for the local public parks 
department with another group of elderly citizens. They don’t 
work too hard; their job is mainly to keep the parks clean, rake 
up the leaves, and pull the weeds from the flower beds, and so 
on. 

On that January morning, she told me about going back to 
work a few days earlier after the New Year’s holiday and 
receiving a bonus from the employer. It amounted to approxi- 
mately $235.00 in Canadian money. It came as quite a surprise 
to her because she had not expected to get any money for the 

period when she hadn't worked. In any case, she received this 
money and she brought it with her to the church on Sunday 
morning. 

I asked her why she wanted the envelope. She said, ‘‘Well, 
you know, God has been so good to me over the past year, and 
he has given me a New Year to live and good health and 
wonderful Christian friends, so I thought I d just like to make a 
special thank-you offering to Him at the beginning of this New 
Year’’. So she asked me to write ‘‘New Year’s Gift of Thanks’’ 
on the envelope and she took it with her to the worship service, 
and at the offering time that morning, I watched her as she 
placed that envelope in the offering bag — witha smile as big as 
all-outdoors. She was obviously enjoying this unexpected op- 


(continued on next page) 
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portunity to make a gift of thanks. She is one of God’s children 
who has learned that it is indeed ‘More blessed to give than to 
receive’.”’ 

Maybe I can make my point best by recounting a personal 
tragedy in my life that may serve as a parable on stewardship. 

About 30 years ago our first child was born — a son we 
named John. I would have preferred a girl, but John was all we 
could have asked for. My wife and I loved him dearly, and we 
gave him everything a $1,600 salary a year could afford. He did 
keep making demands on our finances, which became more 
difficult as time went by and more children arrived with similar 
demands. School, college, girl friends, cars, all seemed finally 
to become my financial responsibility. But he grew up to be a 
fine lad, and it was only in our poorer moments that we consjd- 
ered he was costing us too much money. We realized his impor- 
tance to us most of all when at age 27 he had an operation for a 
brain tumour that was declared malignant. We took him home 
and gave him all the love and care we could and he fought this 
awful thing that was attacking his healthy body. The only times 
he gave in to discouragement were the day he received a report 
from the Unemployment Insurance Commission stating that 
they did not consider his situation as meriting unemployment 
benefits (he was in a wheel chair at the time); and then one day 
about three weeks before his death when he got his dismissal 
notice from the college where he had been teaching, and was. 
told he was incompetent for the job. As I write this it is just three 
years since we lost him, but from that time to now he has not cost 
anybody anything. It is difficult to relate these personal things, 
but if they can help some persons see the truth that if you want a 
church that costs you nothing — in time, and love, and even 
money, then you want a dead church. If this story can help some 
person to realize that God gave his best for us at that first 
Christmas, and did not count the cost, then maybe John being 
dead, yet speaks. 


You also state that you do not want me to write the same letter — 
again next year. I hope I do not need to write the same letter 
again. The response to this need is being met by generous people 
and by churches going the second mile. I think of the retired 
school teacher, whose father was a minister of our church and 
whose mother received assistance from the Scott Fund. She 
gave a magnificent donation. | think of a minister and his wife 
who decided that, rather than give gifts to each other this 
Christmas, they would send the money thus saved to help the 
Pitts Fund. 

However, I would like to write a letter to every session this 
time next year, and thank them for the efforts they initiated to 
raise enough money in 1979 to cover not just the debts in the 
Benevolent Funds, but the operating budget for 1979 as well. 
Let us not just pay off our debts, let us resolve to meet the needs 
of the living Church of the Christ who lives forever and causes 
us to believe that we too shall live. Let us resolve that we shall 
somehow double the 34¢ a week each-ef us, on the average, 
gave for the church’s budget in 1977. Then would the following 
parody be obsolete, and the original words of the well-known 
hymn be sung with gusto and honesty: 

Were the whole realm of nature mine, 

That were a present far too small. 

Love so amazing, so divine, 

Demands my soul, my life, my 34 cents a week! 


Sincerely yours, 

Donald C. MacDonald 

Secretary of the Administrative Council. 

P.S. Since writing the above, I heard yesterday in our church 


one of the best sermons ever on the General Assembly 
Budget! 
w 


On The Question 
of Stipends 
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The following study is the product of a committee of West- 
minster Presbytery, a Presbytery whose bounds encompass 
Vancouver and the ‘‘lower mainland’ of the province of British 
Columbia. The Clerk of that Presbytery, the Rev. Tony Plomp, 
forwarded the report to The Record in the belief that it would be 
useful to the church as a whole. It is a thorough piece of work, 
and though no such study can be considered universally appli- 
cable down to the last consideration and /or the last cent, the 
Editor concurs with Mr. Plomp with regard to its general use- 
fulness, particularly in an issue that proceeds an Assembly at 
which the matter of stipends and the budgeting for stipends will 
loom large. Discussion of the question of stipends is important, 
and comment welcome. 

The study was prepared by Messrs. D. La Roy, I. Mc- 
Glashen, J. Rodgers and D. Webb, elders. Their terms of refer- 
ence, as laid down by the Presbytery were: ‘‘To identify the 
minimum stipend that should be paid to a minister by a self- 
supporting congregation within the Presbytery of Westmins- 
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The committee tried to identify criteria relevant to the de- 
termination of a proper level of stipend. It became apparent that 
there are anomalies related to the stipend, some stemming from 
accepted practices, some stemming from the unique role of the 
minister, that could bog the committee down in protracted 
assessment of intangibles. The committee therefore decided it 
would be more expeditious to deal with the tangible require- 
ments of the minister and calculate the minimum tolerable 
income accordingly. 

The committee in attempting to evaluate income needs con- 
sidered that there is one intangible that might be considered the 
prime criterion in this particular case, namely that of justice 
towards the minister and his family. Our ministers do not oper- 
ate under a vow of poverty nor to date is affluence a threat to 
their spiritual integrity. Somewhere in between lies the level of 
income corresponding to a minister’s acceptance of his vocation 
and the congregation’s moral responsibility to the man and his 
family to whom it has extended a call. In identifying the 
minimum such level the committee feels it has been conser- 
vative, i.e. favouring the congregation, since it used as its guide 
the level of income that would ensure an absence of want of 
things generally possessed by families within our presbytery 
rather than one that provides special recompense for service or 
effort. The approach is site-specific and it is recognized that the 
Presbytery of Westminster encompasses one of the country’s 
most prosperous living areas. The poor we have with us cer- 
tainly, but we also have fertile land, tradesmen’s wagés 


Food, housekeeping, supplies 

Utilities, heat, light, phone 

Clothing 

Medical - Dental 

Furnishings 

Car Insurance 

Car Maintenance 

Car Depreciation 

Gasoline 

10. Vacation and Study 

11. Family education 

12. Family security 

13. Miscellaneous demands on 
minister 

14. Tithe 

15. Income Tax 
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The above table is admittedly arbitrary. In the committee’s 
view, it provides reasonably well for one of the minister’s 
necessities — transportation, but in most other aspects it pro- 
vides for little more than a sustenance level when compared to 
the standard of living that prevails generally within the presby- 
tery. 

For a minister with a family in excess of two children, one 
study examined by the committee identified that an increment of 
$600 per year per child was required at the poverty-level 
marginal line. 
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amongst the highest in the country, professional salaries as good 
or better than in Ontario, and a level of employment that reflects 
a far from depressed economy. The typical congregation in this 
presbytery is neither located in a depressed area nor is it com- 
prised of have-nots. 

In determining the minimum stipend the committee used as 
the bench-mark a family consisting of the minister, a non- 
working wife, and two school-age children. It is recognized that 
an older couple with a grown family and an accumulation of 
furnishings can get along on less than a couple with growing 
children and a sustained demand for capital outlay. However, it 
is with the former we must concern ourselves. Unless the situa- 
tion of the younger minister is looked at realistically, current 
trends could make the ministry simply unaffordable to them in 
the light of privations imposed on the family. 


The committee submits the following as representative of the 
cash needs of a minister in accordance with the conditions dis- 
cussed above. The figures pertain to 1978 conditions. They are 
exclusive of manse. 


Per month Per Year 
$ 400 $ 4,800 
See 0 $ 840 
$ 100 $ 1,200 
See $ 360 
Ses.) $ 420 
SE 30) $ 360) 
$ 40) $ 480) 

2,880 

$ . 90) a0 $ 1,080) $ 
$ 80) $ 960) 
Se40 $ 480 
S325 $ 300 
$ 100 $ 1,200 
See50 $ 600 
See So 1320 
$ 160 $ 1,920 
$1,360 $16,320 


For 1979 the forecasted inflation rate from one reliable source 
is 7.5%, therefore the minimum stipend that should prevail by 
the end of 1979 will be $17,590. 


E. Can you as Moderator fairly assess the strength or mood of | 


the church as you travel across the country? Is it not a case of 
your being present only when you see a congregation or a work 
at its best — when people are especially gathered to hear you, or 
when there is some cause for celebration such as a dedication, a 
mortgage burning or an anniversary? 


JB. As far as I’m concerned, no you can’t. Especially in the 
first few months when I was travelling: I was asked about the 
state of the church and I replied that I couldn’t give an accurate 
assessment for precisely the reasons you suggest. Being able to 
travel across the church was a tremendous privilege, it was 
exciting, but it didn’t in itself provide an accurate or complete 
picture of the real state of the church. 

However, since I have been travelling more latterly and have 
encountered clusters of clergy over a luncheon for example, and 
have been a party to discussion, I have been able to get a reading 
of the mood of the church and I think that now I am more 
prepared to give some sort of assessment of attitude and the 
spirit of the church. 


E. You have a lot of friends across the church, colleagues . . . 
{’m sure that you have had a chance to talk to them, one to one, 
and have received their personal expressions of opinion and 
concern. From these experiences and the kind you have referred 
to, what would you say is the dominant mood or moods pre- 
vailing now? What, in your opinion, are the big issues? 


JB. [ suppose one always gets the negative first. That is when 
people are worried or concerned. [ think of one experience in the 
Presbytery of Westminster where we were discussing the 
Christian attitude toward social action, particularly the issue of 
the grant made through the World Council of Churches’ Pro- 
gramme to Combat Racism to the Rhodesian insurgents. On that 
issue we polarized very badly, just as we polarized recently in 
the discussion at Calvin Church here in Toronto at the forum 
dealing with the church and corporate responsibility. The thing 
here is that we have a mutuality of concern — there’s no acri- 
mony or animosity among us — but it’s a matter of how we read 
this. 


E. Well, there has been some acrimony and animosity in the 
Letters to The Record which have been running about 8 or 9 to | 
against the grant. I think that this will be a very lively issue in the 
upcoming Assembly. Do you agree? 


JB. I would think that it would have to be because of the 
feelings that have been running so high. I suppose that the 
feelings are such because of the deaths that have occurred and 
have been publicized. But in the material that I have read, and 
some of what you have read, it becomes evident that we are not 
getting the full story through the secular press. 


E. It’s very difficult to get the full story from either side; we are 
several steps removed from the situation. One thing that seems 
almost an embarrassment to have to clear up again, but perhaps 
it should be, is that this grant was made from Inter-Church Aid 
funds. Some people have quit giving to the General Assembly 
Budget altogether in the mistaken conviction that the funding 
for this grant came from that source. That would be an over- 
reaction in your estimation, would it not? 


JB. Oh yes! I have told people that this doesn’t come out of the 
regular resources for the church’s support. And the amount that 
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has gone from The Presbyterian Church in Canada is so small, 
and is strictly designated for aid to people who are refugees . . . 


E. Of course the questions have been raised, and they are 
unresolvable, though valid, that it is not the amount given, but 
the principle involved, and secondly, that no one can know for 
sure whether every single penny has gone to relief, or whether it 
hasn’t. There’s just no way of knowing. I guess that you have to 
make your choice on this matter in faith. 


JB. There’s no gift that can be given — for once given you have 
no control — I don’t care at what level it is — that one can be 
positive that it will go to the person or persons for whom it was 
intended. At least there is no way you can normally have 
absolute assurance. I don’t know of any agency that offers this 


assurance. You can get into the whole matter of cheques for — 


family care here at home .. . 
horrible example. 


it’s always possible to find a 


E. Are you in favour of us staying within the World Council of 
Churches? 


JB. Yes Iam. [ realize the difficulty for us when we are two or 
three levels of jurisdictional responsibility removed from the 
actual decision-making. We are first members of the Canadian 


Council of Churches, and as such are part of the larger body, the | 


World Council of Churches. Sometimes we have no input at the 
World Council level, we have no one over whom we have a 
direct control who can make our decisions. I believe when we 
get to that situation, the whole element of trust gets involved 
here. I remember getting into a discussion with a young minister 
in Cranbrook on this very point. I said that, for myself, I believe 
in the concern and compassion of the people who made the 
decision, and I trust them to act as an agent for me. 
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At the same time, it may be that if I were sitting where they 
are I wouldn’t make the same decision they would make. This is 
one of those things. It might be if I had an input into the 
discussion on the issue of giving the money I might say no, the 
repercussion in the whole Church may be too great regardless of 
the little relief that might come out of this . . . and I tend to move 
that way. Yet the whole structure of the Church in our society 
to-day is such that bigness gets involved as well. And if we 
delegate we have to delegate in trust. I know that you can get 
badly let down, but in every area of the church’s life we 
delegate. We delegate through committees, through commis- 
sions and we say implicitly *‘We trust you to make the proper 
decisions for us’’. If we believe this as a principle, we should 
apply it at every level. I like to try to be consistent. 


E. What are some of the other concerns, the other issues? 
Declining membership, evangelism, the ordained Diaconate? 


JB. I think that the constituency of the church, having read The 
Record articles, is very well informed on the whole field . . . 


E. Thank you very much! 


JB. . . . I think that you’ve laid the evangelism issue to rest 
pretty thoroughly. That is, the whole issue of evangelism from 
different theological perspectives has been expressed. I don’t 
think that evangelism has been in any way negated. It is 
recognized as a need, but it’s the techniques and priorities that 
are the cause of differences. 


E. There is an over-all concern with declining membership 
then? 


JB. Oh yes, there is! One would have to be blind when decline 
is a continuing thing not to recognize that we should look to see 
what is causing it. Now, I have my own interpretation of this 
situation. 


E. Would you care to elaborate? 


JB. Well, we have to recognize that in our society to-day there 
is an easy inter-mingling of people from different denomina- 
tions. Inter-marriage results and there are many more people 
from other Protestant groups than we have, in terms of per- 
centage. We lose them as Presbyterians, especially if their 
convictions are not strong, though they are not lost to the Church 
of Christ. This has always been a problem for our own denomin- 
ation . . . Do you have-any feelings on the subject? 


E. Well, it is naturally a concern of mine. I feel that we have to, 
as a church, re-discover our role in the whole Christian spec- 
trum. You picked up on this yourself in your column in the April 
issue of The Record when you quoted approvingly Dr. McLel- 
land’s question raised in his discussion with Dr. MacDonald, 
‘Why do we not have a major debate as to the positive role of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada at this time and place?’’ I 
feel that this is an essential question myself. There is a tendency 
for us to try to do too many things barely adequately, rather than 
a few things well. 

We tend to be confused as to who we are and what our 
responsibility is. 

We are the inheritors of a well-defined, yet not narrow, 
theological position yet we don’t offer an apologetic. We don’t 
compete with force for the minds of young people. Why would a 
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young person, inquiring after the faith and without previous 
denominational connections or inclinations be attracted to the 
Presbyterian church? He may develop a relationship with some 
minister who establishes an open, honest and attractive case, but 
that’s the luck of the draw. Without an identifiable position 
apart from other denominations, and indeed apart from sister 
Presbyterian communions in other countries, I feel that we will 
increasingly find ourselves a curiosity, the people who were 
against union and the people who are hanging on more out of 
tenacity and stubbornness than anything else, gradually getting 
older. 


JB. That’s true. When I reflect on conversations with people 
who have told me how they have come into our church it has 
usually been through the channel of a contact with an individual 
who made an individual impression. 


E. That’s not to belittle that contact. 


JB. No. That helps someone to get an insight into what Pres- 
byterianism really is apart from the myth, such as you have 
outlined and such as I was involved in dispelling in the first 
interview that I gave to the public press . . . the myth of the 
‘“‘dour’’ ministers. 

When people see the realities of the God-centred theology 
which we hold within the Church of Christ and the concern for 
society through our people who hold civic office . . . far beyond 
our proportionate representation in the population as a whole 

. . when people become aware of this they recognize that our 
church is an agent of God for our time. 


E. But we don’t proclaim this. 

Most people when they hear the words ‘‘Roman Catholic’, 
‘*Anglican’’, *“‘United’’, *‘Lutheran’’ can conjure up a picture, 
with varying degrees of accuracy, of what you are talking about. 
When you say ‘‘Presbyterian’’, it is much more difficult for 
them and if they come up with a picture at all, it is usually that 
kind of person you were queried about in that first interview — 
somebody who is glum and out of touch . . . almost a blue 
stocking. 


JB. We have a negative personna partly because of the image 
that has existed for over 50 years now — the result of not going 
into union. We appear to be the people who go against the tide, 
and therefore people don’t recognize the rich heritage to which 
you have referred. 


E. The attributes that are designated as ours are all cultural, 
non-theological. When people mention other denominations it 
is usually with some inkling, however small, of where that 
denomination stands, what it believes in theologically. But with 
us, we are described by our cultural characteristics. For ex- 
ample, we are not even tagged any more with what used to be 
‘‘our thing’’ theologically — predestination. This ambiguity 
shows up particularly when we enter into co-operative arrange- 
ments in sharing facilities with other denominations: we usually 
get clobbered. People will walk in and they’ll know, or have 
some idea, of what a United church is, or what an Anglican 
church is, but they’re not too sure what a Presbyterian church is. 


JB. We tend not to draw our proportion of the people because 
we don’t have a signature that they can read. 


(continued on next page) 
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A Moderator Reflects on His Church 


(continued from previous page) 


I talked to two public relations men from the government the 
other day and they were indicating to me our very low profile 

. . saying in effect to me, *‘We don’t know who you are’’. In 
our system I am not able to speak for the church, even as 
Moderator. Because I don’t have the authority I have to be 
careful. 


E. As Moderator, you have to be very cautious because Assem- 
bly has indicated more than once that the office is honorary, 
having more to do with public relations than authority. You 
must face the same difficulties as I often do when asked by the 
media or some questioner outside of our own communion, 
anything regarding the church’s position on a given subject. We 
have to refer to the stitched minutes or to the manual on social 
action and then often to decisions taken years ago and couched 
in ecclesiastical language . . . at least if we are giving the official 
position. 

You’ ve put your finger on a big problem in our church in that 
in order to get a higher profile we are going to have to take more 
chances. 


JB. I think so. We have to risk misunderstanding while at the 
same time gaining ourselves the recognition that we are con- 
scious of, and ready to speak to and act upon, issues that are of 
moment at the time . . . rather than having to wait two years and 
then make a statement on an issue long past. 


E. When you Say to an inquirer that a given position was taken, 
say in 1964, they ask, “‘Well, what do you think about it now in 
view of recent developments?’’, it is hard to offer a satisfactory 
answer other than a personal opinion. 


JB. I know, I carry the manual on social action in my brief case 
and resort to that. 


High Profile 
Low Profile 
No Profile 


E. Why is it that with us we have the problem of fearing that 
one person’s opinion, even the Moderator’s, represents the 
opinion of each and every Presbyterian? I don’t think that pro- 
nouncements by the United Church Moderator are taken to 
represent the opinion of the entire membership. Even Arch- 
bishop Scott is not read as representing every Anglican and that 
is from within an episcopal system. There is even a difference of 
opinion evident to anyone who reads the papers within the 
Roman Catholic church, the most authoritarian in terms of 
structure. And yet with us we are afraid that if one person 
speaks, be it the Secretary for Inter-Church Aid, the Editor of 
The Record, or the Moderator, that the whole church has thereby 
spoken and that the whole church will be damned or blessed as a 
result! 
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JB. The fact is that as we are talking I realize that this low 
profile business precludes that we will even be asked to speak 
because we’re not going to say anything. 


E. I can understand the reasoning for down-grading the Moder- 
ator’s role in that, technically speaking, the Moderator’s role 
ends when Assembly adjourns. But why the fear that seems to 
go deeper? Is it a fear of creeping episcopacy? 


JB. I think that it is based so much on the fact that the decisions 
made are those of a court. We are so schooled in this that we 
don’t allow common sense to say that here is someone who has 
been elected to be recognized by the society as the Moderator, 
and therefore they anticipate that he will be the spokesman. 
Therefore there should be a review of the role, in my opinion. 


E. Isn’t there a paradox here? If it is understood that his legal 
function ceases with the conclusion of Assembly, then his func- 
tion thereafter must be seen as one of public relations. Yet at the 
same time we are worried that, by virtue of his office, he will 
contravene or damage in some way the decisions of the court 
made collectively. If we insist that his judicial functions as 
Moderator cease when the court rises, why not let him speak his 
mind thereafter? Maybe it is a poor understanding of public rela- 
tions. You have to behave as cautiously as if you were still 
presiding over the court . . . almost . . . in what you say. 


JB. That’s a good point. But in the installation service there is 
implicit understanding of a continuum of authority in that, 
though the Assembly has adjourned, there resides in the Moder- 
ator the authority to constitute the next Assembly. It’s almost 
within his person. 

They brought into the last Assembly a report of the Commit- 
tee on the Role of the Moderator, and of course I didn’t par- 
ticipate in its work or in the discussion. The only recommenda- 
tion that they made that passed was that they be dismissed! 


E. Yes, | remember. They had been deliberating for two years 
and their work was turned down in about 15 minutes. 


JB. I think that some of their recommendations had validity. 
The whole manner of the Moderator’s title is a case in point. 
You sign the guest book in, say, a Mayor’s chambers, and you | 
have to take two lines to get in the proper title . . . ‘‘so and so, | 
Moderator of the 100 and whatever General Assembly of The | 
Presbyterian Church in Canada’’. Two lines! It’s embarrassing. 
It means nothing to the general public. If you just put Moderator 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada and the year, that’s all 
you need. 


E. There is yet another point to be made concerning our public 
relations, our image and the Assembly. The Record has often 
been criticized for the lack of coverage of Assembly by the daily 
press. And yet the kind of statements that the Assembly makes 
are so couched in ecclesiastical language or are referred to 
committee so that you can say nothing until the deliberations are | 
completed, or are sent down under the Barrier Act, that the press 
simply doesn’t care. If you want to have coverage you have to be 
newsworthy, interesting, and potentially controversial. Do you 
care to comment? 


JB. It has to be a declaratory statement. If you give an either/or 
answer with all the qualifications, the press will feel that you’re 
not saying anything. 
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E. Yes, and I’m afraid that some of our statements boil down to 
little more than pronouncements in favour of niceness and 
peace. 


JB. I should mention at this point the positive signs I have seen 
of the life in our church. Particularly in the east and the west, the 
areas I know best, I have seen encouraging signs of growth, and 
of imagination in coming to terms with urbanization. One 
example from the north, the congregation in Thompson, not 
unknown to you, has, after being without a permanent minister 
for two years accepted their full budget allocation, at their 
Annual Meeting at which I was present. The same challenge 
was met by Flin Flon. 


E. It was, of course, a concern to me that Thompson, my 
former congregation, was without a minister for two years. Is 
there a growing trend for our graduates and our ministers who 
have been in pastorates for some time, to gravitate to central 
Canada? It seems harder and harder to get people to go west, 
north or east . . . particularly west and north. 


JB. This situation has always existed. When I graduated 40 
years ago the situation was much the same. I think that this 
problem is a result of the Canadian geography. 


Self-Censorship 


and Creeping 
Congregationalism 


E. What has been the effect of your Moderatorial year on your 
congregation? They must have rejoiced with you on your 
election, but there must have been some difficult spin-off 
effects. 


JB. We prepared for the year throughout the summer following 
the last Assembly, but things have tapered off just now. There 
are little things that you do when you are there that are not of 
major consideration, but people know you are there and avail- 
able and they don’t have that. 


E. So in a sense, the congregation makes a sacrifice for the 
church when its minister is elected Moderator. 


JB. Well look at it this way. Mine is a mid-size congregation 
and I am paid my full stipend even though I may be there only 
25% of the time. The congregation subsidizes the church to that 
extent. 


E. This leads to the question of whether or not we do enough for 
the Moderator. The United Church pays their Moderator a 
salary from the general funds of the church. Should we be doing 
more? 


JB. This is something I would rather discuss in a committee of 
past Moderators. I don’t wish to say much while I’m still in the 
office. 


E. Would you care to comment on the ongoing financial strin- 
gencies in our church? There is every likelihood of another 
deficit in 1980. 
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JB. I haven’t any sharply thought out analysis of the situation. 
But it seems to me that it stems more from the fact that, for 
whatever reason, we haven’t grown nationally. The people who 
give have been giving well, it seems to me, substantially more 
last year than the year before, keeping in mind the devalued 
dollar and inflation. 


E. What is your greatest concern for our church that manifests 
itself to you as you travel across Canada? Is the structure func- 
tioning as it should? 


JB. I have a feeling that in a way we are giving almost lip 
service to what is our great boast as a church. That is, that we 
operate as a church under the authority of Jesus Christ. Every 
church court when it is constituted, is constituted under the 
authority of Christ, the King and Head of the Church. But when 
we get down to the practicalities of running the church day by 
day we seem to miss this. We need to emphasize at all levels, 
Session, Presbytery, Synod and Assembly, both for laity and 
clergy, that when we come together as a court and make a 
decision and the decision is sent down to the congregations, it is 
sent as under the authority of Christ. Seemingly, if people feel 
that they don’t agree with the decision it doesn’t get the support 
that it should. Sometimes the people don’t get the information 
that is fed into the system. 


E. Self-censorship? 


JB. Yes. It’s somehow felt in some quarters that we have the 
right to edit out a decision, the right of opting out, when in a 
sense it is a dictate of the church if we are going to fulfil our role 
at every level. 


E. Creeping congregationalism? 


JB. Congregationalism, yes. Sometimes it is a defense mech- 
anism against the prospect that we may not be able to fulfil the 
obligation so we won’t try it at all. 


E. Could this be a result of a distrust of bureaucracy, of cen- 
tralization? 


JB. There needs to be a two-way communication. 
E. Could that be done better — communication? 


JB. I think the communication is quite good if we take the time 
to’assess what has been sent to us. I’ve worked enough on all the 
boards to know the burden. The board is trying to work from 
their perspective and let the church know what has to be done 
from their point of view. It’s not dictatorial. However, the 
person “‘out there’’ who is looking at it from a different per- 
spective doesn’t always see it as a shared concern, a practical 


statement of what they have to do. 


E. Of course, there is the problem of people who complain 
about the actions of the boards and committees and do nothing. 
When they speak to me, I say ‘‘Write a letter’, but the letters 
seldom come. Programmes can be changed if enough people 
want it so. The mechanism is there to change and evaluate. 


JB. It’s easier to complain and do nothing. 


E. Thank you, Dr. Bigelow. 


THE POSITION OF SECRETARY for Stewardship with the 
Board of Congregational Life, is, in these times of inflation, 
declining membership and subsequent financial stringencies, a 
high profile one to say the least. The Rev. David Murphv has 
been ‘‘ profiled’’ in this office for eight months now and retains a 
remarkably cheerful outlook. Whether he will sour with time, or 
bear up under the demands of his chosen task will depend in 
large measure upon you, the reader. Though the General 
Assembly Budget, (and we’ll have more to say about that later), 
has fared well in the past year, enjoying an increase of approx- 
imately 12.8% over 1977, the ongoing church programmes will 
require more than the expected revenue for 1980 — just how 
much more is uncertain at this stage. 

The two most significant facts for Dave are ‘‘fewer people 
giving more money year by year’’ — at some point the mem- 
bership trends will have to be reversed or the pool from which 
we have to draw will dry up: and the fact that only 50% to 60% 
of our people give anything to the budget at all! 

Dave brings insight into these problems from experience 
garnered at the grass roots level. He served in pastorates in 
Victoria, British Columbia, and Belleville, Ontario, with a ten 
year stint in between in the Caribbean. While out of Canada he 
served the younger churches of Guyana and Trinidad as 
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Stewardship Work Secretary as well as performing pastoral 
duties. It was this experience, and five years on the Board of 
Congregational Life’s stewardship advisory committee, that 
reinforced his innate interest and concern to the point that he 
applied for his present position when it became vacant on the 
resignation of the Rev. Alex Deans. ‘‘It seemed a logical thing 
for me to do’’. 

He has been surprised by the multiplicity of duties that come 
under the umbrella of his office and sometimes finds it difficult 
to juggle all the responsibilities that once were handled by two 
staff persons instead of one. At one time there was one person 
whose duties centred on administration while another handled 
the field work entailed in getting information on the Budget out 
to the congregations. Now he is responsible for both. 

Does the problem of keeping the Church’s income at a break- 
even point involve a better promotional programme, a learning 
to live within the actual amount raised, or, more fundamentally, 
the reversal of membership decline and the injection of a new 
vitality into the life of the church as a whole? Dave felt that, 
primarily, the last imperative was the most important. How- 
ever he acknowledged that ‘‘we need to do a better selling job 
too’’. In spite of the fact that hardly an issue of The Record goes 
out without some reference to the Church’s need, and that the 
Sunday bulletins constantly put the Church’s responsibilities 
before the people, far too many people don’t make the connec- 
tion between the budget allocation for their congregation and the 
mission of The Presbyterian Church in Canada as a whole. 
Asked if perhaps people did understand but refused to give 
support to the national church, whether through dissatisfaction 
with what was being done or a deliberate intent to make the local 
congregation the only focus for their stewardship, he replied 
that this might be true, but only for a very small minority. To 
back up his contention he pointed to the record of generous 


response when the people of our congregations were confronted | 


with a specific appeal in the face of disasters or acute needs of 


various kinds as they have arisen around the world over the | 


years. There remains the task, he believes, of spelling out the 
cost of the ongoing regular work of the church even more 


simply. To this end, and in response to an overture to this effect, | 


the Board of Congregational Life is searching for a better, less 
mundane and more specific name for the general fund than the 
‘‘General Assembly Budget’’. Suggestions are welcome and 
can be sent to Dave at his office at 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 

The second option mentioned above also has appeal for Dave. 
He feels that the Church must learn to live within the actual 
amount it raises. We should, he feels, adopt the approach that 
“‘if we get more than we ask, we’ll do more’’, but only then. 

Dave is the father of four children whose ages range from 24 
to 16. He has had to adjust to a lower income by taking his 
present position, his wife having worked as a nurse while he was 
in the pastorate in Belleville. For relaxation Dave likes to read 
biographies. He and his wife, Jean, have been trained as leaders 
in marriage enrichment programming and maintain a strong 
interest in this work. 

JRD 
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films 


LORD OF THE RINGS 
Directed by Ralph Bakshi, produced by 
Saul Zaentz, released by United Artists. 


When attempting to portray a fantasy 
on screen, One encounters innumerable 
difficulties. The task becomes even more 
complicated when the fantasy has reach- 
ed such classic proportions as has this 
very famous trilogy by Tolkein. The 
vividness and brilliance of Tolkein’s 
style does not translate itself easily to the 
celluloid. Nevertheless, within the limits 


of the cinema genre, a notable effect has 
been achieved, with certain obvious 
weaknesses. 

The greatest weakness of this film is 
its brevity. In compressing one half of 
the massive trilogy into two hours, sev- 
eral choices have to be made in terms of 
which material to exclude and which to 
incorporate. Several characters are dealt 
with in cursory fashion such as Pippin, 
Merry, Legolas and Treebeard. Sam, 
Smeagle (Gollum) and Boromir are well 
developed, but Frodo comes across as 
somewhat colourless. Gandalf attracts 
interest, and the depiction of the Orcs 
and the nine Ringwraiths is excellent. 

The tension that arises from the temp- 
tation to utilize the ring, (which makes 
the wearer invisible, and thus able to get 
out of a tight spot), provides one of the 
film’s most convincing segments. We 
are informed that to use the ring is to 
come under the power of the ring, and 
eventually under the sway and dominion 
of the evil owner — Sauron. When the 
temptation to acquire the ring becomes 
too powerful for Boromir, he succumbs 
and attempts to seize it from Frodo. 
However, he returns to his senses when 
attacked by Orcs and defends his friends 
at the cost of his life. This represents one 


of the more notable character develop- 
ments in the film. 
However, violence occupies too much 


-of the movie’s attention, since the focus 


seems to be upon the battles. Perhaps it is 
easier for the producer to depict violence 
than some of the powerful moral themes 
which are developed in the trilogy, such 
as freedom and destiny, reconciliation 
and fellowship. However, the very 
fierceness of the battles and the apparent- 
ly overwhelming odds met in the face of 
evil serve as strong reminders of the 
world we live in. 

Whether the message realizes itself 
that Middle Earth will ultimately be 
saved simply “‘through the obedience of 
two weak and powerless hobbits who 
carry the ring into the evil Sauron’s king- 
dom. . . not unlike the folly of the cross 
in which an obedient, weak and power- 
less Jesus enters the domain of death to 
conquer it’’ is a question that will have to 
await the production of part two. One 
could only hope that these themes will be 
pursued with greater vigor. My entire 
family saw it, although the four year old 
could have done without some of the vio- 
lence. It gave us something to think 
about and discuss. 

Harry Klassen 
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Choose to Win! 

Ernst G. Schmidt, dynamic preacher and advocate 
of the “‘opportunity attitude,” shows how a positive 
attitude can make you a winner in life. Discover what 
the harvest of your life can be! $8.35 


Women & World Religions 

Denise Lardner Carmody presents a comprehensive 
history of the role and status of women in Christianity, 
and such diversified religions as Judaism, Islam, 
Hinduism, Buddhism, and others. $7.15, paper 


Yearbook of American and 
Canadian Churches, 1979 

Constant H. Jacquet, Jr., edits this popular 
reference tool that provides the reader with information 
on America’s and Canada’s major faiths. Now in its 
sixty-fourth year! $17.10, paper 


Authentic Living 

Lowell O. Erdahl offers fifteen weeks of daily 
devotions designed to teach the Christian how to really 
surrender to Christ and let God be the source of one’s 
strength. $8.35 


Class Devotions 

For Use with the 1979-80 International Lessons 
Harold L. Fair combines biblical teaching, current 

events, and historical facts in this collection of fifty-two 

devotions. $4.75, paper 


The International Lesson Annual, 
1979-80 

Horace R. Weaver edits this perennial resource, 
now in its twenty-fifth year in print! Covers each 
Sunday from September, 1979, through August, 1980. 
Lesson analysis by Charles M. Laymon. $5.40, paper 


The Promise Beyond the Pain 
Robert M. Herhold shows how a solid and 
unwavering faith in God can bring meaning to pain and 


suffering, and how all Christians can mature through 
crisis. $8.35 
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Let the Spirit In 
Practicing Christian Devotional Meditation 

William E. Hulme takes a step beyond the average 
devotional guide with a unique form of Christian 
meditation as a way to wholeness. $7.15 


Good News for Off Seasons 

C. A. McClain shares his own crises as a pastor and 
a person with others, and offers the Christian solution 
to life’s darkest hours. $5.95, paper 


Festival Books 


A Song of Ascents 

E. Stanley Jones, the great Christian missionary, 
wrote this momentous autobiography at eighty-three 
years of age. This is the man—his worldwide journeys 
and his spiritual journeys! $2.75 paper 


The Sermon on the Mount 

Roger L. Shinn has written this excellent and 
detailed examination of Jesus’ most important sermon 
for those without a strong biblical background. $1.80, 


paper 


Prescription for Anxiety 
How You Can Overcome Fear and Despair 

Leslie D. Weatherhead, famed 
psychologist/theologian, says that in order to be rid of 
our fears, we must first find their origins and face up to 
them. $2.35, paper 


Remember Now 
Daily Devotionals Bie! Young People 

Walter Dudley Cavert urges youth to remember the 
true source of their strength in coping with the 
demands of their age group. $2.70, paper 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Q. How important is it to know an 
actual biographical history of Jesus in 
order to have ‘faith’ ? 


A. If you agree that a biography is 
important, then you are in trouble re- 
garding facts. We have few in regard to 
Jesus’ early years — an incident when he 
was a lad and he was in the Temple, and 
then there are the years between age 12 
and 30. We know that Jesus was in a 
home, with parents, brothers and sisters, 
and no doubt learned his father’s trade, 
carpentry. 

If details of his early life were impor- 
tant, the gospel writers would have in- 
cluded them. Look how Mark starts right 
off — no fancy introduction, just straight 
facts, regarding his ministry, what He 
said and what He did. 

How have we come to know Jesus? By 
what He said and what He did from His 
baptism on. 

Jesus Christ, then, is the ‘object’ of 
faith (i.e. I believe in Him). We are be- 
lieving, then, not so much what He was, 
but in what He did for us and for all men 
and in what He is, today. He is Lord. 


Q. Could you explain why babies in 
our church are baptized? (The writer 
compares the Presbyterian Church and 
infant baptism with the Baptist Church 
and adult believers baptism. She also 
feels that more significance should be 
given to teens making profession of their 


faith.) 


A. You should have a discussion with 
your minister. He, no doubt, would have 
you look up the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, Section 28 and the Shorter Cate- 
chism, Questions 93-95. He then, no 
doubt, would mention that baptism being 
a sacrament, is an outward sign of an 
inward reality — part of the inward reali- 
ty being God’s prevenient (coming be- 
fore) grace. He would mention the vows 
the parents take, the involvement of the 
congregation, and therefore “‘private’’ 
baptisms only under very special circum- 
stances. He or she would then say that a 
public profession of faith is a confirming 
of what was done on your behalf. The 
meaning of covenant would have to be 
explored. Specific scriptural proofs re- 
garding babies being baptized would be 
hard to come by. But in exploring grace, 
and God’s call, infant baptism would 
begin to make sense. 


Q. Is there any Biblical basis in favour 
of or against cremation? 


A. Not to my knowledge. It is apparent 
from Jesus’ time, that bodies, having 
been prepared for burial, were placed in 
tombs. The place of burial depended, 
too, on what you could afford. 

To a greater extent, however, what 
happens at death depends on what the un- 
derstanding regarding life after death is. 
Recall that the Egyptians buried people 
with clothing, feeding utensils, etc. They 
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will not appear this month because of 


certainly believed in life after death. 

There is a Biblical basis, however, for 

death. 

(1) It happens and it is real. 

(2) The promise is resurrection, from 
the One who said, “‘I am the resur- 
rection and the life’’. 

(3) His resurrection power is given to 
us and we can live, in Him. 

There are more important and deeper 

questions than that of cremation. What 
do I believe? What is my hope? What 
does my faith in Christ tell me? 


Q. What is the Church's official posi- 
tion on cremation? 


A. I’m not sure whether the Church has | 


an official position. It has one, however, — 
on death and resurrection. I would ha- — 
zard a guess that a referendum would — 


suggest that it’s a matter of personal 
preference. 


@y What matters should be considered 
for disposal of the ashes? 


A. Usually the funeral director looks 
after this matter. If ashes are to be spread 
to the four winds, make sure that it is 
permissible so to do. I once spread ashes 
at a war memorial in a cemetery and 
found out later it was illegal. It was also 
too late! It circumvented much red tape! 


@: Could you define the universe? 
Could you give three examples and use 
the calculus of three variables? 


A. No. Ask your minister. Or your 
professor. Send in an easier question. 


SEND QUESTIONS TO: Rev. Dr. Bruce Miles, 
364 Foxdale Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba, R2G 
1A4. Include name and address, for information 
only. 


* 


of the month 


lack of space. The ‘‘Congregational 
Idea of the Month’’ will return next 
month. 
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was dealing with Calvin’s preaching, it 
seemed only fitting to point this out. Mr. 
Stiel says we should go back to Christ, 
the one who baptizes with the Holy 
Spirit, and with this Calvin would agree. 
But the passage cited by Mr. Stiel as well 
as many others (Matt.3:1 1f; Jn.3 8; 6:44, 
65; 16 16ff) only prove Calvin’s position 
that no one believes the Gospel but by the 
effectual calling of the Spirit, for faith is 
the gift of God, (Ephes. 2:4-10). More- 
over, if we hold that the Lord and his 
apostles are the norm for our preaching 

_ of the Gospel, I find that none of the 
highly emotional and strident appeals 
which are so often made by contem- 
porary evangelists, particularly in some 
circles which seem to feel that they have 
a monopoly on the blessings of the Spirit, 
appear in the New Testament. Convic- 
tion of sin and faith in Christ come 
through the Gospel applied by the Holy 
Spirit to the hearer. 

But I would also say that Mr. Stiel’s 
point concerning the difference between 
the current effects of the Pentecostals and 
the Presbyterians has validity, but not be- 
cause of the Pentecostal evangelistic me- 
thods. The Pentecostals, however, show 
a spirit of fellowship and friendliness 
which is often missing in many of the 
mainline churches. I have attended ser- 
vices in a number of different countries 
and denominations, and one thing which 
has frequently struck me, is that so often 
strangers are ignored. One walks in and 
out without anyone, whether a simple 
member or an officer of the church, even 
so much as saying: ‘‘Glad to have you 
with us’’. Here we could learn from the 
Pentecostals. 

But even more important is the fact 
that in so many churches, Presbyterian 
and others, there is today little real Gos- 
pel preaching and teaching. So often I 
have come out of services where I have 
been a visitor with the feeling that had I 
not known the Gospel when I entered, I 
certainly would not have known its 
meaning when I left. The point of the pie 
was turned away from the eater. I have 
listened to reviews of books, sociologi- 
cal discourses, moralistic cliches by the 
barrel-full, but the word that Jesus Christ 
has redeemed sinners seems so often 
sadly lacking. Here, I think, the Pente- 

-costals and others like them, are often 
meeting people’s needs whereas the 
- mainline Churches are not. This has not 
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always been the case, for during the first 
two decades and a half of the present cen- 
tury, The Presbyterian Church in Cana- 
da, known for its evangelistic outreach, 
was the largest and fastest growing de- 
nomination in Canada. Perhaps the ex- 
ample of the Pentecostals and others 
should call us back to preaching the 
Gospel as Calvin did, not with high pres- 
sure techniques, but to proclaiming the 
unsearchable riches of Christ in total de- 
pendence upon the work of the Holy 
Spirit to bring men and women to re- 
spond to the message of the Gospel. 

W. Stanford Reid, 

Guelph, Ontario. 


Two In Reply 
To MacDougall 


Upon reading Dr. G. MacDougall’s 
article Why Should the Church Be In- 
volved with the University? (March, 
1979), I was both heartened and disturb- 
ed by some of the points which the author 
made. As one of the “‘neglected’’ Pres- 
byterian students on a university cam- 
pus, I feel that there are several points in 
the article which need clarification. 

The university which I attend has a 
full-time student population of about 
3,000 and there is no chaplain of any de- 
nomination on campus. A Roman Cath- 
olic priest celebrates Mass once a week, 
and a Lutheran pastor, much to his cred- 
it, is trying to set up a Lutheran Students 
Movement. Although Christian faculty 
members make an important contribu- 
tion to the university ’s religious life, all 
too often it seems that the ‘‘Christian 
presence’’ is supplied by the student or- 
ganizations which Dr. MacDougall al- 
most dismisses. 

While the Presbyterian Church defin- 
itely needs to become more involved 
with the universities across Canada, ‘‘a 
Presbyterian chaplain in every pot’’ is 
not the solution. An expanding, vital 
interest in the university community is 
imperative, but it must not be imposed 
from the outside. The university is a 
community of students, and in order to 
be an effective Christian witness on cam- 
pus, our Church should be working 
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MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
since STAINED GLASS 1850 ° 


Robert MeCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVE., TORONTO, ONT. M8Z 224 


Memorial Windows 
Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto M5A 2Z1 
364-8276 
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— Glass 
BULLAS GLASS Ltp. 
15 JOSEPH ST. KITCHENER, ONTARIO 
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Memorial Stained Glass Windows 
Restorations — New Frames 
Storms — Installations 


Donald Scott 
P.O. Box 803 
Tweed, Ont 
KOK 3JO 
613-478-2114 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
eTraditional, and modern e@ Designs 
e Repairs e Releading 
e@ New Frames e Installers 

Artists and Craftsmen in STAINED GLASS 
WESTMACOTT ART GLASS STUDIO 
2110 Main St.,.Wpg.,R2V 2C2Ph.:338-9393 


3846 Ellesmere Rd. _Tolephone 262-0979 


memorial windows 
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WOODTURNING 
Are you interested in woodturning as a hobby? 
Take a two day intensive course for beginners from 
a qualified teacher. For further information write 
— ‘‘Practical Woodturning’’, Post Office Box 
102, Orangeville, Ontario, LOW 2Z5S. 


ADDRESS CHANGES 


It costs us 15 cents for each copy 
of The Record returned by the post 
office as undeliverable. 

Please help us economize by 
sending notice of any change of 
address as soon as it is known. 


Enclose your address label or 
the code number from that label. 
The Circulation Dept., 
The Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 
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through students. The opportunity is 
there for both Presbyterian laymen and 
ministers to become involved with stu- 
dent organizations as Christians, as well 
as members of a particular denomina- 
tion. The concern should not be the num- 
ber of Presbyterian chaplains across Can- 
ada, but rather how many are effectively 
linked to the university student commu- 
nity. While Dr. MacDougall’s historical 
examples of ‘youth education’ are inter- 
esting, our concern should be Christian 
growth rather than Presbyterian indoc- 
trination. 

Both the Inter-Varsity Christian Fel- 
lowship and the Student Christian Move- 
ment are inter-denominational organiza- 
tions which are always in need of support 
from concerned Christians (1979 is 
IVCF’s 50th anniversary in Canada). As 
a member of IVCF for three years, I have 
found the most rewarding experience to 

’ be the contact with Christians of different 
denominations and = cultural — back- 
grounds. In my own case, the inter-de- 
nominational aspect has been far from 
damaging. The last three years have con- 
firmed my decision to study for the Pres- 


byterian ministry, and have underlined : 


the needs of the university student com- 
munity for a Christian presence on cam- 
pus. The Presbyterian Church can make 
a good contribution to such a presence, 
but only through the student community. 
Peter Denton, 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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At last an article about Christian Edu- 
cation which looks beyond Sunday 
School! 

I have always felt that as a Church we 
leave our children out in the cold after 
grade 9, which seems to be the end of 
Christian instruction. And even that is 
only Sunday School, while during the 
week we hand them over to the mercy of 
any teacher in our public schools, be 
those teachers Christians or not. 

We do count on miracles by expecting 
our children to withstand the influence of 
non-Christian indoctrination with that 
little foundation. This being the case at 
all school levels but maybe especially at 
University level. 

I.V.C.F., Student Christian Move- 
ment and chaplaincies are a must in all 
our Universities but as they are all volun- 
tary, many of our children will not be 
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SINGLE CEMETERY PLOT for sale in Rest 
Haven (Apostle’s Garden) Kingston Road, Scar- 
borough area. Contact: Mrs. H. Froud, 3330 Dan- 
forth Avenue, #1025, Scarborough, Ontario, MIL 
4P9. (416) 694-1158. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 


60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


KITIMAT PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, situated 
in a picturesque and thriving community, cele- 
brates its 25th ANNIVERSARY on June 17, 1979. 
For details write Mrs. A. Van der Haven, 12 Amos 
Street, Kitimat, B.C., V8C 1A6, Anniversary 
Committee. 


25TH ANNIVERSARY 

The Congregation of Eastmount Presbyterian 
Church will be celebrating their 25th Anniversary 
in 1980, and wishes to contact another congrega- 
tion also having a 25th or similar Anniversary, pre- 
ferably within 150 mile radius of Hamilton, On- 
tario. Write to Clerk of Session, 720 Ninth Ave., 
E., Hamilton, Ontario, L8T 2A3. 


Mea LOUD 


767-3153 


Pfarner § Sfrrler 
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ee R EL — 
436 Roncesvalles Ave. 
533-7954 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS LIMITED 
Established 1874 


Off-the-Street Parking at all Chapels. 
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Ontario Bible College 
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ONTARIO THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


INTO HIS SERVICE 1979 


GRADUATES: 75 FROM O.B.C. 


YOU CAN — 


20 FROM O.T.S. 


INVEST IN THE PREPARATION 
OF SERVANTS OF THE LORD 
TODAY. 


WRITE REV. GLENN C. TAYLOR 
ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT 
ONTARIO BIBLE COLLEGE 
25 Ballyconnor Court 
Willowdale, Ont. M2M 4B3 
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FIRST PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 
Congregation plans to celebrate its 
CENTENNIAL 
with a Special Home-Coming 
Service on 
SUNDAY, JUNE 10, 1979 
Will former members, adherents, 
friends and others interested, please 

forward names and addresses to: 
CENTENNIAL COMMITTEE 
First Presbyterian Church 
60 Fifth Street 
Chatham, Ontario N7M 4V7? 


MASSANETTA 
BIBLE CONFERENCE 
August 5-19, 1979 


DR. GWILYM AP ROBERT, 
Cardiff University, Wales 
DR. MYRON AUGSBURGER, 
Eastern Mennonite College 
DR. WALLACE CHAPPELL, 
Nashville, Tennessee 
DR. PAUL ECKEL, Atlanta, Georgia 
DR. GRAHAM HARDY, Sidney, Australia 
DR. BRYANT KIRKLAND, New York City 
DR. RAYMOND LINDQUIST, 
Palm Desert, California 
DR. MURDO MACDONALD, 
Glasgow University, Scotland 
DR. ELLA MITCHELL, 
Claremont, California 
DR. HENRY MITCHELL, 
Claremont, California 
DR. ERIK ROUTLEY, 
Princeton, New Jersey 
DR. WILLIAM WISEMAN, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
DR. HAGEN STAACK, 
Muhlenberg College 
DR. HUGH ANDERSON, 
Edinburgh University, Scotland 
DR. ERNEST CAMPBELL, New York City 
PROF. JOHN CHAPPEL, M.D., 
Medical School, Univ. of Nevada 
DR. NORMAN HOPE, 
Trenton, New Jersey 
SIR EDWIN LEATHER, 
Anglican, Bermuda 
REV. GILLEASBUIG MACMILLAN, 
Edinburgh, Scotland 
PROF. IAN PITT-WATSON, 
Aberdeen, Scotland 
DR. SAMUEL PROCTOR, 
Rutgers University, New Jersey 
DR. FRED SPEAKMAN, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
DR. JEFFREY WAMPLER, 
Concord, North Carolina 


Youth activities — age 2 to college 
Free swimming and tennis 


For further information write: 
Massanetta Springs, 
Box 1286, Harrisonburg 
VA 22801 USA. 
Call 703/434-3829. 
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reached. 

There must be an alternative, and there 
is: 

Our sister denomination — with iden- 
tical doctrine, namely the Christian Re- 
formed Church — has initiated Chris- 
tian schools. (NOT a church school.) 
Yes, some of these schools — where tea- 
chers MUST be believers — have Pres- 
byterian teachers and also quite a few 
Presbyterian children attending, but how 
wonderful it would be if The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada officially would 
support those efforts. 

There are now also quite a few Chris- 
tian high schools and they hope to start a 
graduate college in Toronto next year. 

And surely Dr. MacDougall must be 
aware of the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Christian Scholarship, 229 
College Street, Toronto, which set up the 
Institute of Christian Studies eleven 
years ago, a graduate school for research 
and teaching. 

I realize that all schools and univer- 
sities in this country were started origi- 
nally by the Churches, but by now we 
must be aware of just how secular their 
instruction has become due to our plural- 
istic society. 

Hopefully it is not denominational 
pride keeping us from appreciating what 
others have started and from joining 
them. 

Elizabeth Schep, 
Perth, Ontario. 


The Year of The 
Unborn Child Too! 


Regarding Miss Moncrieff’s article on 
the International Year of the Child, it 
should perhaps be noted that one further 
protection was written into the 1959 
United Nations Declaration on the Rights 
of the Child: ‘‘The child, by reason of his 
physical and mental immaturity, needs 
special safeguards and care, including 
appropriate legal protection before as 
well as after birth.”’ 

We Canadian Christians, who agree 
with Miss Moncrieff’s statement that 
“children are our most precious 
possession in this life,’’ might in this 
International Year address ourselves to 
the problem of the 50,000 abortions 
performed yearly in a Canada, which 
was a Signatory to the U.N. Declaration. 

(Mrs.) Ruth McCombie, 
Islington, Ont. 
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ILLUSTRATION SERVICE 
Brighten up your church bulletins and 
newsletters quickly and easily. Church re- 
lated themes. Stencils & repros $16. Stencil 
catalog 50¢. Stewardship catalog $1. 

Neibauer Press, Ivyland, Pa., 
18974 USA. 


362 - 3198 
Constant interests 
ESCAPE TOURS 
Comfortably paced 

Suite 501, 600 Bay Street, 
Toronto, Ontario, M5G 1M6. 
Reg'n #1084986 


crieff hills community 


CONFERENCE FACILITIES 


for business agencies and other or- 
ganizations 


CRIEFF HILLS COMMUNITY 
is available for small groups (10-24 
people). 
Open year round 
Beautiful surrounding and_ fine 
meals 
(40 miles west of Toronto Airport) 


For particulars contact: ( 
WS 


Rev. Robert Spencer, 

R.R. 2, Puslinch, Ontario, 
NOB 2JO. 

(519) 824-7898. 


12th ANNUAL 
Marriage and Family 
Counselling Institute 


lona College 
University of Windsor 


August 17 to 24, 1979 


Theme: “Life Crises” 


Lectures and Workshops for social workers, 
clergy, teachers, nurses and others seeking 
greater competence in counselling and 
communication. 


STAFF: — Dr. C.E. Phillips, California Family 
Center, L.A. | 

— Laurie Seaman, M.Sc., M.A., Calgary 
Board of Education 

— Dolores Seaman, M.Ed., M.A., Private 
Practice 

— Sr. Mary Fran Gilleran, B.A., M.A., 
certified United Clinical Pastoral Supervisor, 
Windsor 

— Dr. John Hoffman, University of Windsor 
— Rev. Robert Lockhart, B.D., M.A., lona 
College 


Tuition fee: $185 single 
$250 per couple 


For Further Information 
and brochure, 
call or write: 
lona College, 

208 Sunset Avenue, 
Windsor, Ontario, 
N9B 3A7 
(519) 253-7257 


May 6th, Bible Society Sunday 
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GRENVILLE 
CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


Join us at Grenville, a school where 
people care. 150 students living and 
learning under the dedicated guidance 
of sixty resident staff members. 

Co-Ed e Grades 7-13 

Student-Teacher Ratio 12-1 
ACADEMICS — Excellent programme 
stressing basics and discipline 
ATHLETICS — Everybody makes a 
team! 
ACTIVITIES — Outdoors and indoors, 
from mountain hiking to square © 
dancing as % 
Visit us on our beautiful 250-acre Campus on the St. Lawrence River 
Write for a brochure 
BOX 610, BROCKVILLE, ONTARIO K6V 5V8 PHONE: (613) 345-5521 
Headmaster, Rev. J. Alastair Haig, B.P.H.E., B.A., B.D., S.T.M 


SAINT BARNABAS’ 
SCHOOL 


A boarding school for boys of intelli- 
gence with a learning difficulty, offer- 
ing courses from Grades 4 through 
10 leading to the Ontario Secondary 
School Graduation Diploma. 


ADDRESS CHANGES 


Is Your Name And Address Correct 
On Your Label? 
If Not, Send Us Your Label Indicating 
Change Needed. 


For furtherintonmaten :|36P538170 1069 01 
phone or write: k > |MRS E PARNELL 
et OME Me cls : 11455 CLEMENTINE BL 405 


Registrar, 
Saint Barnabas’ School, : WEYBURN SK S4H 2K8 


Niagara Parkway, 
R.R.#1, Box 583 : : : 
Fort Erie, Ontario L2A 5M4 : The Circulation Dept., 


(416) 871-3891 (416) 871-8875 : The Presbyterian Record, 
: 50 Wynford Drive, 

: Don Mills, Ontario, 

Your comments on articles in The Record > M83C 1J7. 

are always welcome. Feel free to write to us : 

at any time. 
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Coming Soon! You will want to read 


MY DEAR REDEEMER’S PRAISE 
by Robert K. Anderson 


The life of Luther Lisgar Young 
and his service in the Presbyterian Mission 
to Korea and Japan 


The Woman’s Missionary Society (E.D.), 
c/o Miss Charlotte Brown, 


$5.00 per copy 
ORDER NOW 41 Arthur Street, Apt. 10, 
Truro, Nova Scotia B2N 1X7. 


75th Anniversary Offering 


In gratitude for all the Canadian Bible Society has done 
since it became a national society in 1904 congrega- 
tions and individuals are asked to give a special 75th 
ANNIVERSARY OFFERING for the urgent current work 
on May 6th. 
The Demand for the Bible is 
the greatest in History. 
CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
1835 Yonge St., 
Toronto, ONT. 
M4S 1Y1 
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MEMOS FROM 
EWART COLLEGE 


CONTINUING EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 
Theme — 
Imagination 
in the Service 
of the Church 


Dates — June 10-14, 1979 


SUMMER RESIDENCE 
ACCOMMODATION 
Air Conditioned Building 
University of Toronto Campus 


APPLICATIONS FOR STUDY 
1979-80 
Prepare for a specialized ministry 
Apply now for September 1979 


For information,. write to 
Ewart College 
156 St. George Street 
Toronto, Ontario 
M5S 2G1 


GOD IS ALIVE AND AT WORK IN IRELAND! 
For thrilling news of colportage work in the 
Irish Republic, congregational literature evan- 
gelism, sermons and articles by locally and in- 
ternationally known ministers and writers read: 


do CUIRISTIAN 
IRISTIMAN 


An Official Publication of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland 


In circulation for almost 100 years 


For a free sample copy including order form, 
write to: 
Rev. G. Alan Mitchell, 
Irish Mission Office, Church House, 
Fisherwick Place, Belfast BTL 6DW 
Northern Ireland 


Christian Irishman — Informative, 


inspirational and devotional 
Christian reading for the whole family. 


“DIRECTO”? RECEIPT FORMS 


Help Increase Donations. No-Carbon-Required | 


Paper. Ledger, Receipt Combined, recommended 


Churches Coast-to-Coast. FREE SAMPLES: Di- | 
recto Publications Inc., P.O. Box 397, Sta. ‘‘A’’, | 


Montreal, Que. H3C 2T1. Phone: (514) 849-2966. 


Order Books and 
_all church supplies from 
Presbyterian Publications 
52 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J8 
Catalogue on Request 
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CAMps 


Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Camp Geddie, Merigomish, N.S. BOK 1G0. Regis- 
trar, 209 Cameron Avenue, New Glasgow, N.S. 
B2H IT1. 

Camp MacLeod, R.R. #1, Marion Bridge, N.S. 
BOA IPO; Mrs. Charles Gardner, 7 Campbell 
Street, North Sydney, N.S. B2A 2C6 

Camp Keir, French River, R.R. 2, Kensington, 
P.E.1. COB 1M0; Mr. Hugh Lowry, Box 142, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. CLA 7K2 


Synod of Quebec & Eastern Ontario 

Camp d’Action Biblique, Richmond, Que. Miss 
A.G. Morrison, 1-648 Argyle Street, Sherbrooke, 
Quebec J1J 3J1 

Gracefield Presbyterian Centre, R.R. #1, Blue 
Seal Lake, Que. JOX 1C0O: Mrs. Enid Pottinger, 
Box 4382, Station E, Ottawa, Ont. KIS 5B4 
The Presbyterian Music Camp, Golden Lake, Ont. 
KOJ 1X0; Miss Rosemary Adams, 58 Hardisty 
Street, Chateauguay, Que. J6J 2G6 


Synod of Toronto & Kingston 

Camp Glen Mhor, R.R. #1, Baysville, Ont. POB 
1A0; Mrs. H. Watts, Box 402, Markham, Ont. L3P 
358 

Camp Dorothy Lake, Box 278, Kirkland Lake, Ont. 


_P2N 3H7; Registrar, Box 278, Kirkland Lake, Ont. 


P2N 3H7 

Camp Iona, Bala, Ontario POC 1A0; Mrs. J. 
Young, 13 Eastdale Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 
MAC 4Z8 

Crieff Hills Community Centre, R.R. #2, Pus- 
linch, Ont. NOB 2J0; Rev. Robert Spencer, R.R. 
#2, Puslinch, Ont. NOB 2JO 


Synod of Hamilton & London 

Camp Kintail, R.R. #4, Goderich, Ont. N7A 3X9; 
Mrs. Frances Nugent, Box 208, Ripley, Ontario 
NOG 2RO 


Synod of Manitoba & Northwestern Ontario 
Clear Lake Camp, Onanole, Man. ROJ 1NO; Don 
Douma, Box 1323, Neepawa, Man. ROJ 1HO 


St. Andrew’s Camp, Delta,.Man. V4K 1V0; Rev. — 


H.L..Henderson, 6 - 7th St. S.W. Portage La 
Prairie, Man. RIN 2K6 

Prescawa Camp, Shoal Lake, Kejick, Ont. POX 
1E0; Mrs. Dorothy Lindblom, 174 Lawndale 
Ave., Winnipeg, Man. R2H 1T5 


- Synod of Saskatchewan 


Camp Christopher, Christopher Lake, Sask. SOJ 
ONO; Mr. Walter Wilson, Box 666, Prince Albert, 


Sask. S6V 5S2 
- Synod of Alberta 


Camp Kannawin, Box 489, Sylvan Lake, Alta. TOM 
1Z0; Mrs. David Floyd, 5220 - 126 Street, Edmon- 
ton, Alta. T6H 3W4 


Synod of British Columbia 

Camp Douglas, R.R. #2, Gibson’s Landing, B.C. 
VON 1VO; Mrs. Irene Stephens, 3862 Sefton Street, 
Port Coquitlam, B.C. V3B 3R9 

Dutch Harbour Presbyterian Church Camp, clo 
B. Perrin, General Delivery, Riondel, B.C. BOB 
2B0; Mrs. Carol Barclay, Box 136, Slocan, B.C. 


- VOG 2C0 


St. Andrew’ s Presbyterian Church Camp, Nanoose 
Bay Pentecostal Campsite, Nanoose Bay, B.C. 
VOR 2RO, Mr. R. McWhirter, Box 968, Parksville, 
B.C. VOR 2S0 


Toronto 
Evangel Hall Camps, 573 Queen Street W., Toron- 


» to, Ont. MSV 2B6; Miss Karin Beaumont, Postal 


Station ‘‘B’’, Box 309, Toronto, Ont. MST 2W2 
Scott Mission Camps, Rev. Alex Zeidman, 502 
Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. M5S 2H1 se 
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Your help to a needy child 
will make all the difference 


YOU CAN BEGIN A BRIGHT RAY OF HOPE AND OPPORTUNITY IN THE 
LIFE OF A VERY NEEDY CHILD. Many thousands of Canadians are sharing a 
little of their blessings and love and concern, and enjoying a warm personal 
friendship, in our “‘person - to - person’’ child/sponsor plans around the 
world. 


Your sponsorship provides vital assistance in our 4-fold programs — 
physical needs, medical care, education, spiritual and moral training. 
Throughout the world we cooperate closely with approved welfare agencies 
and all church groups. We and the sponsors are so grateful as these kiddies 
rise to new levels of opportunity. 


You can sponsor a child for just $15 per month ($180 per year). You will 
receive the child's name, photo, description of the assistance program and 
address so you can correspond. All letters are translated in our overseas 
offices. 


® Christian Children’s Fund is non-sectarian, non-profit, non-political 
and incorporated. It is recognized and registered in Canada (No. 
0211987-01-13) and all countries of operation. Our annual audited 
statement shows total Canadian operational costs are only 9.8% of 
receipts. 


Sponsors are needed most for India, Kenya, Africa, Jamaica, Sri Lanka, 
Antigua, St. Lucia, Guatemala. Fill in the coupon below and mail it to us 
soon. Thank you on behalf of a needy child. 


Dr. Paul W. Roberts 
Chairman 


Frank J. Whilsmith 
National Director 


Ross A. Perigoe, C.A. 
Treasurer 
DIRECTORS 

W. F. Lamson, Q.C. 
Gordon H. Johnson, C.A. 
Lee F. Davis 


Leonard M. Reilly 
Dr. Marguerite Archibald 
Harry H. Dymond 


Receipts for Income Tax are issued Promptly — Reg. #0211987-01-13 


---CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA--~ 


1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4T 1Y8 


I wish to sponsor a boy [] girl [J for CCF is experienced, eco- 
one year in a country of greatest need 0 nomical, efficient and con- 


J. Melvin Moffat 
Eileen M. Newbigging 
Comm. John D. Waldron 


Frank J. Whilsmith, National Director P-5-79 


f 
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a a 
a 8 
: 8 
Beoteing (Country) eieemrt icc ane eareir- scientious. Approved by : 
8 I will pay $15 a month ($180 a year). the Dept. of Revenue, 8 
§ Enclosed is payment for the Ottawa, Reg. #0211987-01- 8 
8 full year (] first month 13. Annual audits show a 
FI cannot “sponsor” a child but want admin. / operational costs 8 
g fou helpaby: giving: Sook varie og see oa are less than 10%. 4 
g CL) Please send me more information. Christian Children’s Fund 8 
SuNathe Bree artes feaaiheks a18?..2ero iis has been helping children a 
® Address around the world since 1938 a 
Ol | stage Seca ge eager ek Tae eas and at present assists nearly r) 
publace ger. cncercr shy IYO Gewsoodc 170,000 in over 900 Homes a 
: Postal’ Code rien fence nes: and Projects. H 
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NEWS 


Continuing Education 
at Ewart College 


‘‘Tt seems to me that Baum and Leh- 
mann spoke very much from just where 
we are on the current scene’’. So stated 
one of the participants at the recent Con- 
tinuing Education programme which was 
held at Ewart College. Professional 
church workers in the ministry of the 
church — ministers, deaconesses and 
Christian educators — were involved in 
studying what it means to be created, *‘In 
The Image of God’’. 

Dr. Gregory Baum, of St. Michael’s 
College in the University of Toronto, re- 
minded those who attended that God is 
primarily a God of justice before He is a 
God of order. The particular contribu- 
tions that the Christian brings to involve- 
ment for social change in the world are a 
sense of humour, because particular 
causes and struggles are always penulti- 
mate not ultimate; a different reaction to 
failure, because the primary concern is 
fidelity to the Gospel and not simply a 
question of success; and conviction that 
ultimately God’s activity in Christ will 
be victorious, so that Christians can cele- 
brate in the midst of frustrations and de- 


feat. Ultimately we can count on God’s- 


promises to be fulfilled in history. This 
sense of hope can be seen in the attempt 
to ‘‘de-privatize’’ contemporary Chris- 
tianity and stress the fact that we are a 
part of God’s community. 

Dr. Paul L. Lehmann, now retired, 
has taught at Union Theological Semin- 
ary in New York (as well as Union in 
Richmond), Harvard Divinity School, 
and Princeton Theological Seminary. He 
provided those in attendance with a chal- 
lenging and provocative theological re- 
flection upon current ethical concerns 
and particular Biblical studies. The 
threat of annihilation by nuclear warfare 
or peace-time pollution, the meaning of 
human sexuality, and human destiny and 
the image of Christ were some of the 
areas that he touched on and gave the 
participants much to think about. 

A dialogue between Dr. Baum and Dr. 
Lehmann closed the week. Opportunity 
was also provided during the week for 
small group discussions and projects to 
enable the members to develop ideas for 
some aspect of Christian education for 
their congregations. 
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Communicants Class 
Visits Church Offices 


bbe a 


RECENTLY, the Communicants Class 
(1979) of First Church, Port Colborne, Ont., 
visited the church offices. Shown in the 
photo (left to right: standing): Frank 
Hammond, Ken Martin, Murray Simpson, 
Rev. J.R. Esler; (seated): Cathy Marshall, 


Linda Farrar. Absent: Geraldine Van Viegsa, 


Jennifer Marr, Terry Marr. 


LS | 
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Dr. K. G. McMillan: The Official 
Nominee For Moderator of 
105th G.A. 


The Rev. Kenneth G. McMillan, gen- 
eral secretary of the Canadian Bible So- 
ciety, will be the official nominee for 
Moderator of the 105th General Assem- 
bly of The Presbyterian Church in Can- 
ada when it opens in Sudbury, Ont. on 
June 3. 

Dr. McMillan, 63, won the election by 
preferential ballot in which all members 
of the 44 Presbyteries of the church > 
voted. 

Since 1957 he has been the chief exec- 
utive of the Canadian Bible Society, and 
since 1976 general chairman of the Unit- _ 
ed Bible Societies, of which 65 national — 
societies are members. He has been ac- | 
tive on the executive of the Canadian 
Council of Churches as well as within his | 
own denomination. | 

Following graduation from Knox Col- | 
lege, Toronto in 1942 McMillan served 
at Burgoyne and Dunblane in Ontario, | 
then as Minister of Drummond Hill | 
Church, Niagara Falls, and later St. And- | 
rew’s Church, Guelph. 


He has received honorary Doctor of 
Divinity degrees from his alma mater, — 
Knox College, Toronto, from Wycliffe, 
an Anglican College in Toronto, and — 
from Acadia University in Wolfville, | 
N.S. | 

A native of Mount Forest, Ont., Mc- 
Millan married Isobel McCannel in | 
1942. They have two daughters, Mrs. | 
Andrew D. McGee (Catherine) of Tor- | 
onto and Mrs. Peter C. Donaldson (Bar- 
bara) of Barrie, Ont. 


Information Please 


The Rev. George Johnston has asked 
that we repeat his request for names and 
addresses of Presbyterian relatives and 
friends of readers living in the northern 
regions. He received four names as a 
result of his first request last June, but is | 
sure there are many more Presbyterians 
in the North with whom he would like to 
keep in contact. The particular areas are 
in the northwest, Yellowknife to the 
Arctic and west through to the Yukon. 
This information should be forwarded to 
the 
Rev. George Johnston, 

Superintendent of Missions, 
10423 - 37th Avenue, 
EDMONTON, Alberta, 
T6J 2H9. 
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Graham Group Fails Standards 


Missing from the most recent list of 
charitable organizations which meet the 
standards of the Council of Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus in America was the Billy 
Graham Evangelistic Association, which 
failed to *‘disclose upon request informa- 
tion about the decision-making struc- 
ture’’. Other charitable groups failing to 
meet this BBB standard included the 
Christian Appalachian Project, Christian 
Broadcasting Network, Community 
Churches of America, and the Unifica- 
tion Church. 

The BBB listing also cited organiza- 
tions which failed to ‘“‘disclose to any 
inquirer, upon request, current informa- 
tion about activities, finances, voting 
trusteeship and accomplishments’’. 
Among those noted: the Cathedral of To- 
morrow/Rex Humbard Foundation, 
Children of God, Operation Push/People 
United to Save Humanity, the Oral Rob- 
erts Evangelistic Association, United 
Jewish Appeal, Universal Life Church, 
and The Way International. 

Charities which were defined as hav- 
ing failed to ‘‘provide upon request an 
annual, externally audited financial 
statement and the auditor’s report’’ in- 
cluded the Appeal of Conscience Foun- 
dation, the Christian Broadcasting Net- 
work, International Society for Krishna 
Consciousness (Hare Krishna), Jesus to 
the Communist World/Christian Mission 
to the Communist World, Maryknoll Fa- 
thers/Catholic Foreign Mission Society 
of America, and the Unification Church. 

Amnesty International was listed as 
having failed to “‘employ generally ac- 
cepted accounting principles and report- 
ing practices’’, and for failing to “‘spend 
a reasonable percentage of total income 
directly for programme services, as dis- 
tinct from fund-raising and administra- 
tion’. 

The PTL Television Network did not 
“ensure that compensated board mem- 
bers do not exceed 20 per cent of those 
voting in any decision of the voting trus- 
teeship’’ or ‘‘employ generally accepted 
accounting principles and reporting prac- 
tices’’. The Synanon Foundation and 
Underground Evangelism were also cit- 
ed for not meeting the standard involving 
compensated board members. Youth for 
Christ International was listed as failing 
to “‘avoid business transactions in which 
board members, staff or their family 
have a financial interest’’, although the 

council noted that ‘‘failure to meet this 
standard does not presume any abuse or 
illegality’’. 
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The Council of Better Business Bur- 
eaus, which issues this listing of chari- 
table organizations periodically, ob- 
serves that omission from the list of char- 
ities which meet its standards should not 
be interpreted as either approval or dis- 
approval. While some groups contend 
that the council’s standards are unrealis- 
tic, its listing is generally considered a 
reputable index of good accounting prac- 
tices. 

(From The Christian Century 
— January 31, ’79) 


Moderator Speaks to Hamilton 
Presbyterian Men 


One hundred and thirty men from the 
Presbytery of Hamilton met for their 
annual Moderator’s Prayer Breakfast at 
Aldershot Church, Burlington, Ontario 
on Saturday, March 3. Dr. Jesse E. Bige- 
low, Moderator of the 104th General 
Assembly, was the guest speaker. 

Taking as his theme, The Role of the 
Laity, Dr. Bigelow stressed the impor- 
tance of the authority of Jesus Christ. ‘‘In 
an age when many reject anything con- 
trary to their own views’’, he said, ‘“‘we 
need to re-commit ourselves to the au- 
thority of Christ’’. 

In challenging the men to Christian 
witness and service, Dr. Bigelow point- 


THEIR EXCELLENCIES, the Right Honourable Edward Schreyer and Mrs. Schreyer were 


ed out that all of the disciples were “‘lay- 
men’’. ‘‘All men’’, he continued, ‘‘are 
called to full time Christian service; there 
is no such thing as a ‘‘part time Chris- 
tian’’. 

Jim Laing led the men in the song ser- 
vice, with Chris Lovett at the piano and 
the Aldershot Men’s Quartet supplying 
musical selections. 


Native Elders Ordained 


On Sunday, February 25, the Presby- 
tery of Brandon travelled to Lizard Point 
Reserve, north-west of Rossburn, for a 
special occasion. The Waywayseecappo 
Presbyterian Church on the Reserve had 
been without elders for several years but 
now had two candidates. The Presbytery 
was meeting to elect and ordain these two 
candidates — Henry Tanner and Richard 
Oudie. 

It was a great evening which began 
with a dinner, moved to Public Worship, 
and ended with a Pow Wow. Both mem- 
bers and non-members from the band 
were in attendance along with members 
of the non-native congregations in the 
pastoral charge. Greetings were brought 
by the Chief. 

The two ministers in this charge are 
the Reverend Jeanne Stright and the 
Reverend Ken Stright. 


C9 


welcomed to St. Timothy’s Church, Ottawa, Ontario, by Rev. Dr. Jesse E. Bigelow, Moderator 
of the 104th General Assembly. The vice-regal visit highlighted the congregation's 22nd 
anniversary celebration on March 18. Pictured from left to right: Governor-General Edward 
Schreyer, Mrs. Schreyer, Rev. Dr. George Dobie, minister of St. Timothy’s, and Rev. Dr. 


Jesse E. Bigelow. 
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CAMEOS 


The copper cod-fish weather vane topping 
the 160 foot spire of St. Andrew’s, Lunen- 
burg, Nova Scotia (pictured on our cover) 
was a gift from an elder of the congregation, 
Mr. James Kinley, whose idea it was. The 
cod-fish is a symbol of the fishery industry 
that has supported Lunenburg for over 225 
years. It also reminds worshippers of their 
predecessors in the early Church who used 
the sign of the fish as a secret symbol, a sign 
of recognition among themselves. The initial 
letters of the Greek words for *‘Jesus Christ, 
God’s Son, Saviour’’ together spell the 
Greek word for ‘‘fish’’. 


THE CONGREGATION of First Church, 
Collingwood, Ont. celebrated the 124th 
anniversary of their church and the 100th 
anniversary of the present sanctuary on 
March 4. The Moderator of the 104th 
General Assembly, Rev. Dr. Jesse E. 
Bigelow, was the guest speaker and is 
pictured above with two senior members of 
First Church, Mrs. John Stoutenburg (90), on 
the left, and Mrs. John Shipley (92), in the 
centre. 
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THE ORVILLE G. LOCKE MEMORIAL 
CARILLON was dedicated in November, 
1978 to the glory of God and in grateful 
remembrance of the life and ministry of this 
former minister of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Lindsay, Ontario, who died six months pre- 
vious. A gift from the congregation of St. 
Andrew’s, many friends and parishioners 
from former pastorates served by Mr. Locke 
also made contributions. Shown in the 
picture from left to right: Mrs. Dorothy Locke; 
son, Mr. Larry Locke of Vancouver, B.C.; 
and daughter, Mrs. Doreen Harris of 
Markham, Ontario; in the foreground, 
organist Mr. Robert Tompkins. 
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ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, WINNIPEG, 
Manitoba, hosted a presbytery reception for 
the Moderator, Dr. Jesse E. Bigelow and his 
wife, Margaret, during their moderatorial visit 
to the Presbytery of Winnipeg. This 
particular visit had special significance for 
Mrs. Bigelow, St. John’s being her home 
church where her mother is still a member, 
and the occasion coincided with her birthday 
and her many friends in the congregation 
feted her with a birthday cake. Shown in the 
picture from left to right: Agnes Arnold, Dr. 
Bigelow, Rev. J.D. Marnoch, Margaret 
Bigelow and Irene Marnoch. 


Photo Credit: The Lindsay Daily Post 
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THE CONGREGATION of Clairlea Park 
Church, Scarborough, Ont. rejoiced at the 
opening of their restored church sanctuary 
on January 28, which had been gutted by 
fire in June, 1978. The guest of honour of 
this occasion was the Rev. J.P. Arbuthnott, 
minister of St. Paul’s-Dovercourt Church in 
Toronto, whose congregation had made 
donations of an organ, piano, pulpit stand 
and communion table to Clairlea Park. Mr. 
Arbuthnott is shown (left) being presented 
with a “Thank You” plaque from the 
chairman of the board of managers, Mr. 
Arthur Collette. 


THE STAINED GLASS window illustrated 
above was unveiled and dedicated to the 
glory of God and in loving memory of the 
Rev. John Logan-Vencta, O.B.E., M.A., D.D., 
who was minister at St. Giles from 1931 until 
his retirement in 1969, and minister emeritus 
from that time until his death in 1977. The 
unveiling ceremony was performed by Mrs. 
J. Logan-Vencta. 

A second dedication followed of The John 
Logan-Vencta Memorial Bursary to The 
Presbyterian College in Montreal, which was 
accepted on behalf of the college by Rev. 
Dr. E.G.B. Foote. 

The dedications were conducted by the 
minister of St. Giles, the Rev. Hamish M. 
Kennedy. 


(continued on page 32) 
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Che Chorister Robe 


‘The Gown That Likes To Be Compared”’ 
for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 


Caps, Collars and Accessories 
Samples and prices upon request 
Manufactured by 


Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5. 


For Quality 2, Shuter Robes 


CHOIR GOWNS 26 Duncan St., (Fifth floor) 
that are new and different Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 
write D. MILNE for all your needs in 
463 St. Catherine St. West Clerical, Choir & Academic Robes 
Montreal H3B 1B1 Tel. (416) 368-4282 


a 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES WANT YOUR CHURCH, school or any other ob- 


illuminating churches and ject on spoons? Free Brochure. DUTCH TRAD- 


public buildings across Canada ERS, Kleinburg, Ontario, LOJ 1C0. 
for over three generations 


APOSTLE SPOONS, 12 different beauties from 


Sa ae Holland. $36 plus PST. DUTCH TRADERS, 
e jighting fixtures Kleinburg, Ontario, LOJ 1C0. 


¢ memorial plaques 
® collection plates 


99 ASHLEY STREET 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 Pictorial Plates 
(416) 523-5133 Custom Decorated 
MADE IN CANADA A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
For Your Church, School, Etc. 
— Also — 
COMFORT Ne 
x Bon Bon Dishes 
---Ma Cups and Saucers 
e@ 
stacking Sample and brochure 
e@ 
\ chair on request 
7h ieee eee ae CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
ere are many kinds of stacking chairs. A 
Here’s one youcan relaxin. Built totakea Box 261 Collingwood, Ont. 
lot of heavy handling. Built to stay good- LOY 3Z5 
looking. They’re for your club, church or DEPT.PR 
institution. Write for the catalogue. ; 


@ STANDARD TUBE 
CANADA LIMITED 
Woodstock, Ontario N4S 7Y6 


Commemorative Plates 
Coffee Mugs 
Crested Dinnerware 


me ci 
STAN L . & RAHAM One colour or multi-colour 


designs. Ideal for fund raising 


ABSTAINERS' @) 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


represented by 


INSURANCE AGENCY or commemorative occasions. 
7§5§-5219—755-5210 Write for free colour brochure. 
CHURCH, HOME, AUTO & LIFE Creemore China & Glass 
Ontari 
1711 Victoria Park Ave., oe: Seca) broken 


Scarborough, Ont. MIR 1R7 
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Highland House 


130 Main St. N., (Hwy. 10) 


BRAMPTON, ONT. 
L6V 1N8 


Phone (416) 457-9822 


Specializing in authentic im- 
ported tartans, clan plaques, 
cap and blazer badges, tartan 
and crest ties, woollen and mo- 
hair in capes, rugs, scarves, 
sweaters, etc., by leading Scot- 
tish manufacturers. 

Custom made hand-sewn kilts 
with full accessories for day 
and evening wear. Jewellery 
and souvenirs, bagpipes, chan- 
ters, etc. Mail orders acknow- 
ledged. 


POCKET 
HAMMOCK 


Weighs only 8 ozs. yet supports 500 Ibs. 

Strong, tough nylon mesh netting with 6’ of 

heavyduty braided nylon ties at each end. 

Great for taking a snooze at the end of the 

trail. Or suspend it from an overhead branch 

to keep food and 

_ | camp supplies safe 

_ | from local varmints. 

| Rolls into a tidy 

| bundle for storage. 

=| Color: Forest Green. 
=) +0240 Pocket 

_j Hammock $12.95 ppd. 


Order Today! Money Back Guarantee! 


Enclosed is my check or money order for $ 
(Add sales tax where applicable.) 


Please RUSH my #0240 Pocket Hammock. 
Name 
Address 


ity 


Province ___________ Postal Code 
LJ Send me my FREE color catalog of quality outdoor 
apparel and equipment. 


Dept. ZPR, 22 Bloor Street West, Toronto M4W 1A1 
3 ED GE SG 
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A MEMORIAL LOUNGE in loving memory of 
deceased members of the congregation was 
dedicated to the glory of God during the 
morning service on January 21 at Melrose 
Park Church, Toronto, Ont. by the Rev. G.R. 
Haynes. The Remembrance Book, listing the 
names of the deceased members, is 
pictured above. 


ALE uo 

Photo Credit: Stratford Beacon-Herald 
MR. JOHN D. DOUGLAS, superintendent of 
Knox Church School, Stratford, Ont., is 
shown presenting the Senior Memory 
Course Diploma to Anthony (Tony) C. 
Wilhelm. The last person to receive a similar 
award at Knox Church, Stratford, was some 
25 years ago. 


Photo Credit: The Acton Free Press 
The congregation of Knox Church, Acton, 
Ontario bade farewell to their minister of 22 
years, The Rev. Andrew H. McKenzie, on 
January 21. In appreciation of their 
dedicated service to Knox, Mr. McKenzie 
and his wife, Isobel (pictured above), were 
presented with a painting of the church, a 
wallet of money, and flowers. 
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Photo Credit: Stratford Beacon-Herald 


THREE ELDERS of Knox Church, Stratford, Ont. were recently honoured for their 50 years 
of service to the congregation’s scout troop, the First Stratford. The Rev. Fred Neill, minister, 
shown on the extreme left, presented diplomas in recognition of their scouting service to Mr. 
Thomas E. Grainger, (second from the left), who began his scouting career in St. Marys in 
1912 and who gave active service as a Cubmaster, Scoutmaster and member of the First 
Stratford Troop from 1932-1962: Mr. W. Ford Hyde (second from the right), was one of four 
boys in 1929 who attended the first meeting of the Scout Troop; he has fifty years of 
continuous service as a Scout, Cubmaster, District Commissioner and group committee 
member: Dr. C. Lynn Grant (extreme right), was the first secretary-treasurer of the Troop 


from 1929-1936. 
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Photo Credit: In-focus Studio 
THE $100,000 mortgage for renovations and 
a new addition to Durham Church, Durham, 
Ont., was symbolically burned at a celebra- 
tion on March 11. The congregation has 
discharged this debt in the short period of 

six years. Pictured from left to right: Mr. 

Norm Marshall, Mr. Tom Firth, the Rev. 
Mervyn E. Tubb, and Mrs. M. Alles. 
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THE TEENS UNLIMITED group of Memorial 
Church, Sylvan Lake, Alberta posed for a 
picture prior to serving tea at the second 
annual Valentines Tea at the church on 
February 10. 
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Overseas Personnel 


CALDWELL, Miss Georgine (Taiwan) — 
completing Ph.D studies in New York. Will 
return to Taiwan in June. 

“KNOTT, Eleanor (India) — Arrived in Can- 
ada for three-month furlough in mid-April. 
McINTOSH, The Rev. Jack and Mrs. Beth 


(Japan) — Arrive on one year furlough in 


June. 


McMULLEN, Mr. Clarence and Mrs. Kathy 


(India) — Arrive on one year furlough in 
June. 

NCOZANA, The Rev. Silas (Malawi) — 
Deputy General Secretary, Synod of Blan- 
tyre, Church of Central Africa (Presbyteri- 
an). Arrived in Canada for six months of ob- 
servation, deputation and study. 


POOLER, Miss Patricia (Nepal) — Arrives | 


on one year furlough in July. 

WALLACE, The Rev. Ron and Mrs. Sue 
(Japan) — Arrive on three-month furlough in 
June. 

WHITEFIELD, Mr. Jim and Mrs. Cass (Ni- 
geria) — Returned to Canada in March due to 
illness. 

WILLSON, Mr. Dale and Mrs. Carol (Ni- 
geria) — Returned to Canada in March be- 
cause of illness in the family. 

WILTON, Miss Lillian (Afghanistan) — Ter- 
minated service and returned to Canada in 
March. 
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Fl RELIGION IN LIFE” Emblems were presented to a total 3k 17 
cubs, brownies and guides of Richmond Presbyterian Church in 
British Columbia on Sunday, February 25. The Rev. Tony Plomp, 
minister of the congregation, is shown making the presentations @ 3s 
three recipients: Cub Stephen Hewitt (left), Guide Lynda Hewitt 
(centre), and, on the right, Brownie Shannon Williams, grand- 
daughter of Rev. Dr. and Mrs. J.H. Williams of Glenview Church, 
Toronto. 


Photo credit: 


FOURTEEN young Nigerians studying in Windsor, Ont., Bnioved 
some Canadian hospitality as the guests of the Ellen Douglas 
W.M.S. Auxiliary of Knox Church, Windsor, one afternoon in 
February. A slide presentation illustrated various aspects of life in 
Canada, and a tea of home-made Canadian baking added to the 
occasion. Pictured above (clockwise): Mr. Festus Apakama, Mrs. 
Peter Gradley, Mr. Edwin Igwebuike, and Prince Okorie. The Rev. 
Gerald Doran is minister of Knox Church. se 


Photo Credit: Hugh Allan 
MISS FLORENCE MENZIES, a member of Knox Church, 
Carberry, Manitoba, was one of six recipients in the Province of 
Manitoba to receive a Good Citizenship Award at a recent 
ceremony. This award is presented annually by the Tourist and 
Convention Association of Manitoba to citizens of the province 
who have given dedicated service in the interests of their fellow 
citizens. Following a dual career as a nurse and teacher, Miss 
Menzies has been the volunteer organizer of the concession booth 
at the local recreational complex since its opening eight years ago, 
and has been the envelope secretary of Knox Church for the past 
15 years. Miss Menzies is shown in the above picture with His 
Honour, The Hon. F.L. “Bud” Jobin, Lieutenant Governor of the 
Province of Manitoba, who presented the Award. 
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Dave Freedman, Richmond Review 
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(Advertisement) 


THE PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 
Montreal : 
FOR EITHER BEGINNING OR CONTINUING a‘ 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


Ordination Programme: A two-year academic pro- 
gramme in the McGill Faculty of Religious Studies lead- 
ing to a B.Th. or S.T.M. degree and a one-year field- 
based in-ministry programme in the Montreal Institute for 
Ministry. 

Continuing Education: Several programmes are offered 
annually. 
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Theological Reflection on Church, World and Ministry 
Today. 

Personal Development aided by a supportive community 
of faculty and students. 


Challenging Location in 
the beautiful and 
culturally unique 
city of Montreal. 
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Write: 

Dr. William Klempa 

Principal, The Presbyterian College 
3495 University Street 

Montreal, Quebec H3A 2A8 
514-288-5256 


Co-ed residence accommodation avail- 
able to McGill Students (all faculties) 
beginning September, 1979. Pleasant 
rooms; good meals; reasonable rates. 
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WE MAKE YOUR 

TRAVEL DREAMS COME TRUE 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS — ESCORTED 
(ALASKA-YUKON-INSIDE PASSAGE) 
AIR-MOTORCOACH-RAIL-CRUISE 
SERIES A 
Two 17-day fully escorted Midnight Sun Tours, 
originating Toronto, July 3rd, July 27th; Air Can- 
ada jet flight to Edmonton, “North to Alaska” 
by deluxe motorcoach via Alaska Highway visit- 
ing Peace River Country: Whitehorse and Daw- 
son City. Yukon; Fairbanks, the oil capital of 
Alaska. ‘Trail of 98" via White Pass and Yukon 
Railway, Whitehorse to Skagway. Discover a 
whole new world of travel pleasure aboard the 
Canadian Pacific's fabulous cruise ship the 
Princess Patricia on an eleven hundred mile 
inside Passage cruise. Skagway to Vancouver, 
B.C. Calls made at Juneau, Capital of Alaska: 
Tracy Arm, Prince Rupert and Alert Bay, B.C. 
Air Canada Vancouver to Toronto. Tour price 
from Toronto $1,774. Adjusted rates for resi- 
dents of Western Canada. 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS — ESCORTED 
(ALASKA-YUKON-INSIDE PASSAGE) 
SERIES B (SERIES A IN REVERSE) 
Two 17-day fully escorted Midnight Sun Tours, 
originating Toronto, July 9th, August 2nd, Air 
Canada jet flight to Vancouver. Discover a 
whole new world of travel pleasure aboard the 
Canadian Pacific's fabulous cruise ship the 
Princess Patricia on an eleven hundred mile 
inside Passage cruise Vancouver to Skagway, 


SENIOR CITIZENS TOUR 
FULLY ESCORTED 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND AND WALES 


September 9 to September 30, 1979 
PRICE: $1,450 


A carefully planned tour for seniors that explores Britain at a leisurely pace. 

Superior first class hotels, deluxe coach travel, most meals, sickness cancellation 
insurance, all taxes, gratuities, British Airway Flights, selected sight-seeing and 
many extras. 

Group Size limited 
For full details contact — 
Royal Travel, Dixie Plaza, Mississauga, Ontario, LSE 1V4. 
(416) 274-2597. 


If you have moved, please advise 
The Record office immediately. 


BERMUDA VACATION 

Bermuda cottage overlooking beautiful Church 
Bay. Modern large bed/sitter, bath and kitchen. 
$30.00 nightly for couple. Rates available fort- 
nightly, monthly. Write Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Aitchison, ‘‘Barrier Reefs’’, Church Bay, South- 
ampton 8-07, Bermuda. Telephone: 809-298- 
0357. 


1979 — Scandinavia, inc. three days in Lenin- 
grad, leaving July 16 
— Special Holy Land Tour, 10 days, 
$898, during month of May. 
— The People’s Republic of China, leav- 
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Alaska. Calls made at Ketchikan, Wrangell and 
Glacier Bay. ‘Trail of 98" via White Pass and 
Yukon Railway, Skagway to Whitehorse. De- 
luxe motorcoach to Dawson City, Yukon: Fair- 
banks, the oil capital of Alaska and south via the 
Alaska Highway to Edmonton. Jet flight, Ed- 
monton to Toronto. Tour price from Toronto 
$1,774. Adjusted rates for residents of Western 
Canada. 
ALASKA-BRITISH COLUMBIA 
FLY-CRUISE-BUS-RAIL TOUR 
Enjoy a 13-day Autumn fly-cruise-rail-bus tour 
to Alaska, British Columbia. Inside Passage 
featuring an 8-day cruise on the C.P.'s palatial 
passenger ship T.E.V. Princess Patricia. The 
scenery is up close and spectacular, all 2000 
miles of it. The ports of call are colourful, 
Ketchikan, Wrangell, Glacier Bay, Skagway, 
Juneau, Tracy Arm, Prince Rupert and Alert 
Bay. The food is delicious, the crew friendly 
and the entertainment interesting. Travel the 
Klondike ‘Trail of '98" on the White Pass and 
Yukon Railway. Skagway to Lake Bennett. Visit 
Vancouver and Victoria. Sightseeing tours in 
each city. Tour originates Toronto, Friday, 
September 28th. Personally escorted. Tour 
price $1,298. Adjusted rates for residents of 
Western Canada. 
MARITIME AND GASPE 
AUTUMN COLOUR TOURS 
Enjoy a 16-day Autumn colour tour to the 
Maritime Provinces, Gaspe and Cape Breton 
returning through the states of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and New York. Enjoy 
the Gaspe Peninsula, Prince Edward island, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick in one de- 
lightful tour which combines the quaint pic- 
turesque Gaspe with the old world charm of the 
Maritime Provinces. Visit Ottawa, Quebec 
City, Charlottetown, Halifax, Peggy's Cove, 
Saint John and Niagara Falls. Tour originates 
Toronto by deluxe motorcoach on Sunday, 
September 16 and Sunday, September 23. 
Tour price $599. Additional travel arrange- 
ments can be made for residents of Western 
Canada to commence the tour in Toronto. 
NORTHERN ADVENTURE TOUR 
One 17-day full escorted Northern Adventure 
Tour originating Toronto, August 20th, C.P. Jet 
flight to Edmonton. Deluxe motorcoach via the 
Alaska Highway through Northern Alberta, 
British Columbia to Yukon and Alaska. Visit 
Whitehorse, Dawson City, Yukon; Fairbanks, 
McKinley National Park, Anchorage, Alaska: 
Ferryliner M.S. Malaspina through the Inside 
Passage, Skagway — Prince Rupert. Calls 
made at Juneau, Petersburg, Wrangell, Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska. Motorcoach, Prince Rupert, 
Jasper, Columbia Icefields, Banff to Calgary, 
C.P. Jet flight Calgary — Toronto. Tour bargain 
priced. Per person, twin sharing $1,539. Adjus- 
ted rates for residents of Western Canada 
For best service and complete information 
write or phone: MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD, 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
137 Wellington St. W., 
Box 894, CHATHAM, Ontario, N7M 5L3 
Phone: Office: 519-354-1270 
Residence: 519-352-1467 


Three Glorious Weeks In Europe 

Amsterdam, Rhine Cruise, Heidelberg, 
Florence, Venice, Rome, Paris, London, 
etc. Departure July 31, 1979, $1,748 (U.S.) 
ALSO available 1980 — a THREE WEEK 
TOUR OF EUROPE including world fa- 
mous OBERAMMERGAU PASSION 
PLAY, July 1980, $1,998 (U.S.) 
For free colour brochures etc. write Rev. 
B.R. Moorhouse (Wholesale Tours Interna- 
tional) 395 Old Yonge St., Willowdale, Ont. 
M2P 2R6. 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 


California: 23 DAY, including Salt 
Lake City. Departs: April 9 & Sep- 
tember 10. Price $799. 

26 DAY, New Orleans, Texas & Ari- 
zona. Departs: October 13. Price 
$825. 

West Coast: 23 DAY, Banff, Jasper, 
Victoria & Yellowstone National Park. 
Departs: July 1 & August 26. Price 
$855. 

East Coast: 18 DAY, including 
NEWFOUNDLAND. Departs: August 
8. Price $705. 

13. DAY, MARITIME COLOUR 
TOUR. Departs: September 23. 
Price $495. 


Please enquire for our Groups to 
IRELAND — August 
also 
Groups to 
HAWAII — November. 


All prices quoted above are 
each of two persons to a room. 
We travel with our group 
via Our private motorcoaches. 


“The Franklin Smith Family” 
Franklin Tours Ltd., 
R. R. 3, Tweed, Ontario, KOK 3JO. 
Phone: 613-478-3622 


Ontario Registration #1156996 


ing in August 

1980 — Oberammergau Passion Play — plus 
Germany, Austria, Venice and Yugo- 
slavia. Tours July 21 and August 4. 


Limited space 
Host: Rev. John Griffen 


Write or phone for all information 
Christian Fellowship Tours 
Box 633, Niagara Falls, Ont. L2E 6V5. 
(416) 356-8372 
Ont. Regn. No. 1252997 


CHRISTIAN TOURS & TRAVEL 


1662A Avenue Road 
Toronto, Ontario 
MSM 3Y1 


PHONE OR WRITE: 
MARGARET MUNDY 
(416) 783-1166 


BRITAIN 


Aug. 31 — Sept. 16, Grand Tour of Britain — England, 
Scotland & Wales, featuring the Edinburgh Scottish 
Military Tattoo; also Stratford, York the Scottish High- 
lands; the Lake District, Devon & Cornwall, London. 
Optional extra time in Britain to do as you please. 


OBERAMMERGAU 


May to September departures. Limited number of 
seats still available on our forty departures. Write for 
free coloured brochure. 


Tour includes Japan, Hong Kong and the Peoples’ 
Republic of China. June 3-24 with Dr. Paul Pitt $3014. 
Nov. 6-26 with Dr. Margery King $2941. 


SOUTH PACIFIC 


By popular request, Fiji, Australia, New Zealand and 
Tahiti. October departure with Margaret Mundy. 


ISRAEL & GREEK ISLANDS 


Nov. 4-18. Tour Israel ‘‘Where it all began.’’ Athens, 
Corinth and a cruise of the Greek islands including 
Patmos and Ephesus. 


* a department of Waddell’s World of Travel Ltd., 
Ont. Registration No. 1233985 
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DISNEY WORLD VACATION 
Lovely 1-2 bedroom, air-conditioned, fur- 
nished townhouses in Orlando, 15 miles 
from Disney World, pool, lake, golf. From 
$125 U.S. weekly. Write R.B. McEwen, 
466 Sandlewood Rd., Oakville, Ontario, 
L6L 354 for brochure. Phone (416) 827- 
5014. 


CHEROKEE LODGE 
Lake Rosseau, near Port Sandfield 


A small friendly lodge, catering to adults who 
want a quiet relaxing holiday. Open May 24 to 
Thanksgiving. Good deepwater swimming, 
boating and walking. Golfing, dancing, riding a 
short drive away. Rates and folders on request. 
Write or phone, The Turleys, 705-765-3601 
R.R. 2, Port Carling, Ont., POB 1JO0. 


JULY RENTAL ON 
VANCOUVER ISLAND 
Lovely, country home on three acres, three 
bedrooms, fireplace, piano. Located three 
miles from Duncan and 40 miles from Vic- 
toria. $300. Phone (604) 746-5288. 


Mention The Presbyterian Record when 
you patronize our advertisers. 


KEATES 
ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
est. 1945 
PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS 


Also tuning and maintenance 
100 Frederick St., 

Acton, Ontario L7J 2C2 

Tel: (519) 853-1510 


A reflective interlude, a soaring hymn, a 
triumphant processional, a meditative 
moment... these are the many mood of 
music in the church, the many sounds of 
faith. The traditional instrument of music 
for worship is the organ, commanding for 
leading congregational singing, melodi- 
ous for solos, versatile for accompani- 
ment, inspiring for background. 

From a majestic Custom instrument to a 
versatile but practical chapel organ or a 
piano for sanctuary or Sunday School, 
every Baldwin instrument speaks in ... 


THE SOUND OF FAITH 


May, 1979 


FOR SALE 

Church organ (Hallman), two manuals, full pedal- 
board, excellent registration. Heatilizer prevents 
sticking keys due to cold or dampness. Excellent 
solid oak case and bench. First class in all respects, 
but too large for most homes. $3,000, with terms, if 
necessary. Owner moving. R.K. Smith, 176 Wyn- 
hurst Road, Keswick, Ontario, L4P 2RS. Tele- 
phone: 476-3109. 


Classic Organ Co. 


Custom electronic organs for church & 


home. Authentic pipe organ tone & 


«nsemble. Write for Brochure. 
300 Don Park Road, Unit 12, 
Markham, Ontario, L3R 1C3. 


Allen i) 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


TUNING AND SERVICE 
416-634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


BURLINGTON, ONT. 
L7T 3P1 


Music 
Camp ’79 


August 26th - September 2nd 


THE PLACE 
Golden Lake Camp — a beautiful 

setting in the Haliburton and Algonquin 
Lake district, 80 miles west of Ottawa, 
on highway 60 


THEME: “AND IN SEVEN 


DAYS...” 


LEADERSHIP: 

Larry Cowper: Spencerville, as Dean 
David Christiani: Choir Director 
Alison Stewart-Patterson: Junior Choir 
Ted Creen: Guitar Workshop 

Joyce Vandenberg: Orchestra 

Jane Moncrieff: Chef 


FOR REGISTRATION FORM OR 
MORE INFORMATION WRITE: 
Jim Adams 

Registrar, Music Camp 

58 Hardisty St., 
Chateauguay, Quebec, 

J6J 2G6. 


The Baldwin Plano Co., (Canada) Ltd. 
115 Norfinch Drive 

Downsview, Ontario 

M3N 1W9 
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ST. DAVID’S 
VILLAGE 


RETIREMENT LIVING. Live comfortably in 
your own modular home on a large leased, serviced 
lot at beautiful Twin Elm Mobile Home Estates, 
Strathroy, Ont., N7G 2P9. Free brochure. 


Mention The Presbyterian Record 
when you patronize our advertis- 
ers. 


DEEP RIVER, ONTARIO — 

DEEP RIVER COMMUNITY CHURCH 
invites applications from energetic, ecumenically- 
minded minister, interested in a challenging but re- 
warding pastorate, vacant July |. The atomic 
energy town Deep River (population 5,000) is on 
the Ottawa River, 130 miles from Ottawa. After 33 
years, Community Church is distinctly ecumenical 
with 600 members from 20 denominations. It 
supports the outreach and ministerial training pro- 
gram of the United, Presbyterian and Baptist 
churches. Candidates should have several years of 
broad ministerial experience and special abilities in 
preaching and relating to persons of all ages. Manse 
if desired; salary negotiable. 

Please send complete résumé with references to: 
Pulpit Committee Chairman, Box 1149, Deep 
River, Ontario, KOJ 1PO. 


e Bachelor apartments 

e Kitchenette with full size stove and fridge 

e Bathroom ensuite 

© Broadloom throughout 

e Emergency call system 

e Security system 

e Laundry room 

e Tuck shop / coffee shop 

@ Dining room 

e Recreation area 

@ Indoor lawn bowling and social activities 
area 

@ Social service organizer 

e Library facilities 

e Lounges 

e Beautifully landscaped area 

e Nearshopping, hospital, transportation & 
churches 

® 60 years of age and over 

e Occupancy January through March 

e@ A home where your privacy and individual 

tastes are respected 


deaths 


AIKENS, MRS. PERRY, 87, longtime member of 
First Church, Pictou, N.S., mother of Rev. Dr. 
Eldridge Powell Aikens, minister of the Town of 
Mount Royal Church, Montreal, Que., Feb. 13. 

ATHOL, BRUCE, 85, elder of Knox Church, Bel- 
grave, Ont. for 35 years, Feb. 24. 

BOYES, MRS. F. P. (FANNY), 84, charter mem- 
ber of St. Andrew’s Church, Pickering, Ont., 
former executive member of W.M.S. Presby- 
terial and Synodical, March 5. 

HALL, WILLIAM HENRY (HARRY), 90, long- 
time elder and former clerk of session of Knox 
Church, Oakville, Ont., Feb. 27. 

HARCSAR, DR. FRANK G., longtime elder of 
Calvin Hungarian Church, Ottawa, Ont., chair- 
man of the Board for many years, representative 
elder, and treasurer, March 17. 

HOWARD, PHIL N., 82, elder for 45 years and 
former clerk of session of Renfrew Church, 
Renfrew, Ont., Feb. 20. 


SENIOR CITIZENS 
RESIDENCE 


1300 Danforth Road, 
Scarborough, Ontario, 
M1J 1E8 


Apply now 
(416) 267-2737 
Monday to Friday 
9 a.m. — 5 p.m. 


Under the direction of the 
East Toronto Presbytery, 
The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada 


LAMB, F. MELVILLE, elder and choir member 
of Orillia Church, Orillia, Ont., March 6. 
MacLEAN, MRS. COLIN (ETHEL), 84, member 
of St. John’s Church, Pittsburgh Township, 
Ont., for 56 years, life member of the W.M.S., 
secretary-treasurer of W.M.S. for 13 years, 
Sunday school teacher for many years, and or- 
ganist for the ladies’ groups for 30 years, Feb. 1. 
McGREGOR, MILLIE M., 92, member of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Campbellford, Ont., life 
member of the W.M.S., March 1. 
McLEOD, MRS. DORIS H., member of St. And- 
rew’s Church, Islington, Ont., Jan. 27. 
PEEBLES, JACK A., longtime member of Knoll- 
wood Park Church, London, Ont., member of 
the Board of Managers for 10 years, chairman 
of the Property Committee and signing member 
of the Board of Trustees for 5 years, Jan. 8. 
TAWSE, JAMES, 85, longtime elder of Weston 
Church, Weston, Ont., member of the Board 
and Session for over 33 years, March 4. 
WATSON, W. LISLE, 87, elder of Dixie Church, 
Mississauga, Ont., and formerly an elder in St. 
James ‘Church, Long Branch, Ont., March 8. 
WILSON, ELLEN JANE, 95, longtime member 
of Elphin Church, Elphin, Ont., and organist 
for 62 years, March 7. sv 


ST. ANDREW'S, VICTORIA, B.C., 
Requires experienced Deaconess for Youth 
Work, Christian Education and Pastoral 
Work. For information write: Clerk of Ses- 
sion, 680 Courtney St., Victoria, B.C., V8W 
KEY. 


CHOIR DIRECTOR & ORGANIST 
wanted for Fallingbrook Presbyterian Church. 
Please forward résumé. For more information 
please contact Music and Worship Committee, Fal- 
lingbrook Presbyterian Church, 35 Wood Glen 
Road, Scarborough, Ontario, MIN 2V8. (416) 
699-3084. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for junior 
& senior choirs, organ books and solos, vocal 
solos. Write for music on approval. Two Church 
Organists on our staff. HYSEN MUSIC LIMITED, 
146 Dundas Street, London, Ontario, Canada, 
N6A 1G1. 
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CALENCAR 


INDUCTIONS 
Corbett, Rev. Dr. D.J.M., Toronto, Rosedale 
Church, Ont., April 25. 
Lin, Rev. Larry K., Sooke, Knox Church, B.C., 
Nov. 3. 


RECOGNITIONS 
Cruickshank, Rev. Robert, Dartmouth, 
Church, N.S., March 30. 


Iona 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Elmsdale, St. Matthew’s Church, and Hardwood 
Lands, N.S., (a shared ministry with the United 
Church), Dr. A.O. MacLean, 2761 Robert Mur- 
phy Dr., Halifax, B3L 3T3. 

New Glasgow, First Church, N.S., Rev. Kenneth 
MacLeod, P.O. Box 3, Merigomish, BOK 1G0. 

West River charge, N.S., Rev. Lloyd Murdock, 9 
Prince St., P.O. Box 1003, Pictou, N.S., BOK 
1HO. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Cardinal, St. Andrew’s and St. James Church, 
Ont., Rev. C.H. Maclean, Box 537, Iroquois, 
KOE 1KO. 

Maxville, St. Andrew’s Church, and St. Elmo, 
Ont., (one preaching charge), Rev. J. Forbes, 
Box 73, Dalkeith, KOB 1E0. 

Montreal Chinese Church, Que., Rev. A. Ross 
Mackay, 1575 Beaudet St., St. Laurent, H4L 
2K1. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Acton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. D.C. Smith, 
14 Garnet Drive, Georgetown, L7G IK6. 

Bolton and Nashville, Ont., Rev. James Suther- 
land, 3801 Woodruff Cresc., Mississauga, L4T 
1T8. 

Boston and Omagh, Ont., Rev. T.J. Lewis, 245 
Garnet St., Milton, LOT 1E9. 

Harriston, Knox-Calvin, Ont., Rev. Wayne Smith, 
28 Stephen St., Cambridge (G), NIS 3R8. 

Oshawa, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. DeC. H. Rayner, 
153 Ridley Blvd., Toronto, MSM 3M3. 

Parry Sound, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
W.A. Fraser, 879 Westmount Ave., Sudbury, 
P3A 1C3. 

(continued on page 38) 
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Second Extending 
econ! uy Christian Witness 
ong Al ADVANCE in Growing Areas 
ane for Needs Help 
Christ from Us 


This White Oak Congregation in 
North-west Mississauga between Tor- 
onto and Brampton has a splendid 
opportunity in this area with a plan- 
ned population of 60,000. 


They are depending upon receiv- 
ing a grant from the Second Century 
Advance funds. 


More than 40 other congregations, such as Langley, B.C., and Lower Sackville, N.S., 
are working hard to carry the message of the Gospel into new communities and rely on 
us for help. 


GIVE THAT 
THE CHURCH MAY LIVE 


Second Century Advance for Christ, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 1J7. 
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LIFE & LUXURY 
IN 
RETIREMENT 


ST. RAPHAEL’S MANOR 


A retirement lodge with 
features of a luxury 
residential hotel. 


Private or shared rooms, suites 
Private baths 

Air conditioned 
Broadloomed throughout 
Colour TV, radio ineachroom 
Restful lounge areas 

Safety features 

Nurse call system 

Emergency power systems 


+ HH HH 


Residents retain independence. 

No lease or transfer of assets 

required. Permanent or short-term 
occupancy. Accommodation includes: 
24-hour nursing supervision 
Recreation, activities 

Maid service, housekeeping 
Personal Laundry 

Dining room — menu choice 


+ +  H 


Additional features: 


Medical clinic 

Nursing Home on premises 
Barber-beauty salon 

Branch bank 

Chapel 

Tuck Shop 

Parking — free for residents 

and guests 

Landscaped grounds 

Direct bus connection to subway 


+ + + +  H FH 


+ 


For further information and free 
coloured brochure, write: 

ST. RAPHAEL’S MANOR, 

Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2)J6 

or call: 416-499-3313 
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CALENCGAR 


(continued from page 36) 


Toronto, Park Lawn Church, Ont., Dr. J.K. Latti- 
more, 2 Ellis Park Rd., Toronto, M6S 2V2. 

Toronto, Victoria-Royce Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
W.J. Adamson, 15 Lambeth Rd., Islington, 
M9A 2P4. 

Wick and Cresswell charges, Ont., Rev. Stuart 
McEntyre, 329 Queen St., Port Perry, LOB 1 NO. 
(Suitable for retired or semi-retired minister.) 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Hamilton, New Westminster Church, Ont., Rev. 
Dr. John A. Johnston, 147 Chedoke Ave. , Ham- 
ilton, L8P 4P2. 

Hanover, St. Andrew’s, Ayton, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. Donald G. Kemble, Box 1632, 
Walkerton, NOG 2V0. 

London, Knollwood Park & St. Lawrence, Ont., 
Rev. J.M. Pollock, 610 Hamilton Rd., London, 
NSZ 1S9. 

Paisley, Westminster Church and Glammis, St. 
Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Angus J. Sutherland, Box 
697, Chesley, NOG ILO. 

Paris Presbyterian Church, Paris, Ont., Rev. N.E. 
Ted Thompson, Greenbrier Presbyterian 
Church, 52 Forsythe Ave., Brantford, N3R 3L7. 

Sarnia, Paterson Memorial Church, Ont., Rev. 
Dennis Clarke, 254 North Brock St., Sarnia, 
N7T 5Z6. 


Synod of Manitoba 
Brandon, St. Andrew’s Church, Man., Rev. Peter 
D. Ruddell, 339 - 12th St., Brandon, R7A 4M3. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Calvin Hungarian, Alta., Rev. George 
Telcs, 1014 - 10th Ave. N., Lethbridge, T1H 
1V8. 

St. Albert, Braeside Church, Alta., Rev. R.L. 
Taylor, 6708 - 99th Ave., Edmonton, T6A 0C8. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Kelowna, St. David’s Church, B.C., Rev. G.N. 
Peters, Box 532, Kamloops, V2C 5L2. 

Nanaimo, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. J. 
Statham, 1892 Valleyview Place, Duncan V9L 
1M3. 

New Westminster, St. Aidan’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
George M. Philps, 7764 - 16th Ave., Burnaby, 
V3N IP9. 


DEACONESS VACANCIES 

Deaconess for Central Church, Vancouver, B.C. 
for Christian education and outreach. 

Information for the above position available from 
the Board of Ministry, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. 

Tyndale, St. George’s, Montreal: a staff person, 
not necessarily a deaconess, to work in a bi- 
lingual community with Anglican and Presby- 
terian co-directors as a programme animator, 
Christian education resource person, and com- 
munity liaison worker. 

Job description for the above position available 
from the Board of World Mission, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. 

Chinese Presbyterian Church, Montreal: deaconess 
to develop youth work and Christian education, 
must be fluent in both Chinese and English. For 
information write to Dr. David Lee, Montreal 
Chinese Presbyterian Church, 5560 Hutchison 
St., Outremont, Que., H2V 4B6. 

Deaconess, youth minister, or youth worker to 
serve in a congregation. For information, write 
to: Rev. G.M. Philps, 7764 - 16th Ave., Bur- 
naby, V3N IP9. 


ANNIVERSARIES 
80th — Fairview Church, Vancouver, B.C., 
March 4, (Rev. John W. Mills). se 


RETIREMENT LIVING 
AT ITS FINEST! 


CONVENIENTLY LOCATED IN 
PARKDALE — Downtown Toronto 


e Attractively decorated, broad- 
loomed, furnished, Private and 
Semi-private rooms — individual 
thermostats — nurse call system 


Main Floor Dining-room — open- 
ing onto large patio — tables serv- 
ed by waitresses — menu choice 


Close to public transportation 


Recreation and Social Activities 
Programme 


24 Hour Supervision; Doctor on 
Call 


Daily Maid Service 
Personal laundry service included 


Barber — Beauty Salon; Chapel; 
Library; Tuck Shop 


SHORT TERM OR 
VACATION ACCOMMODATION 
AVAILABLE FOR SENIORS 


For Further Information 
and Brochure, 
call or write: 


Spencer House Retirement Home, 
36 Spencer Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario. 

M6K 2J6 
(416) 531-2280, 
or 531-3559 
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MECITATION 


In The Family 
“Wreck Room 


“His mother kept all these things in her heart’’ (Luke 2:51 
RSV). 


TO HEAR A PREACHER on Christian Family Sunday (neé 
Mother’s Day) one would suppose, listening to his words, that 
the family is one of God’s great contributions to the realm of 
social relationships, and motherhood a state of well-being 
wherein mothers continue for years, basking in an aura of great 
content. 

The preachers remind us that ‘*There is no place like home’’, 
that “‘Home is where the heart is’’, and a place that remains one 
of refuge *“‘where”’ in the words of Robert Frost ‘‘they have to 
take you in’’. Proof texts are readibly available to bolster argu- 
ments, ranging from the Commandment about honouring fa- 
thers and mothers (Deuteronomy 5:16) to the example of Jesus 
whose last thoughts at the cross include that about his mother 
(John 18:26,27). Copying his example, we may reverently refer 
to God as ‘‘our Father in heaven’’, and are inclined to believe 
that we enjoy a privileged position as his ‘‘chosen children’’, 
even of him who is mighty both in love and physical power. 

‘‘Motherhood’’ is wisely acclaimed, the home is held to be 
basic to our democratic way of life, and the happiness of the 
family essential for the well-being of our nation. Students of 
history may suggest that peace-keeping in the world may well 
depend upon lessons learned in the context of the modern 
family. 

All of which is very fine when not coated with stickily sweet 
sentiment, dripping with the syrup of relationships which sound 
ideal but are well-nigh impossible to practise. Troubled voices 
from several quarters raise the testimony of an old song, ‘‘T’aint 
necessarily so’’. 

If facts always made news, they would often point to home 
life as difficult, with its own unique temptations and corrup- 
tions. It is not the panacea for the world’s sickness, and it is time 
we stopped thinking of it as a magical charm guaranteeing the 
individual’s happiness and virtue. Too often, we preachers 
speak not from actual experience so much as from an uncon- 
scious desire to perpetuate the traditional. 

Newspapers print repeated stories about children who are 


_ beaten by “‘loving”’ fathers, families forsaken by mothers want- 
_ ing to be free, and family violence that defies even enforcement 
of laws. Homes are torn apart, and members of families irrecon- 


cilably divided. Least of all, does the home appear to be a place 


where we can really ‘‘let our hair down’’ and ‘‘be ourselves’’. 


Ann Landers’ column is full of letters from troubled people 
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who had no idea before they married that the ‘‘mates’’ they had 
chosen ‘‘for life’’ could possibly be so demanding or bossy or 
degraded. C.S. Lewis wrote about this in an essay included in 
the collection entitled God in the Dock. He discusses the fact 
that some of us, by indulging ourselves at home, give every 
indication of being unfit for civilized society. He suggests that 
we cannot be “‘at home’’, be ourselves, or do as we please with 
impunity anywhere this side of heaven . . . that we cannot really 
be ourselves until *‘ourselves’’ have truly been committed as the 
children of God. 

The many long silences of writers about the life of Jesus on 
earth which tantalize us could possibly be due to their own sense 
of decency, and their inclination to leave unreported matters of 
family disagreement. There must have been many times when 
the family of Jesus had serious arguments and times of moral 
blindness, as well as the very common dislike of being proven 
“‘wrong’’. We believe that Jesus went deeper than any of us 
have to go into all the experiences of life. It does not follow that 
he would have been spared experiences pertaining to the family 
that trouble and are a burden to us. 

How much was embraced by the words, Mary ‘‘kept all these 
things in her heart’’! How much bickering and disagreement left 
undefined in Jesus’ words (Mark 3:35, GBB), ‘‘Whoever does 
the will of God is my brother, and sister, and mother’’! This is 
the key to the way in which we ought to live, the way in which 
we should try to ensure that the happiness of home-life con- 
tinues. There must be rules for preserving that of which we 
dreamily speak, and about which, at times, we even pray. There 
are few better guides than the words of Jesus and a genuine 
commitment to God’s will. 


Prayer 


Eternal God, yourself the great God of love, help us who call 
ourselves members of your family, really to learn the lessons 
you would teach. Help us to be patient and forgiving, having so 
much ourselves to be forgiven — so to walk in your way as to be 
able to call ourselves your children. In Jesus’ Name. Amen. 


by D. Glenn Campbell 
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The Board of World Mission participates in Mission in India, 
Nepal, Japan, Taiwan, Nigeria, Malawi and Guyana. For informa- 
tion on our mission, both overseas and in Canada, write: 

Board of World Mission 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada 

50 Wynford Drive 

Don Mills, Ontario 

M3C 1J7 
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MANY SOLUTIONS ARE being advocated in the hope of ar- 
resting the worrying decline in the membership of our denomi- 
nation. Many panaceas are being offered that will supposedly 
result in a healthy church growth. Let me suggest that while no 
single proposal is likely to reverse the sharp decline in numbers 
there 1s one suggestion which I believe merits careful considera- 
tion — a return and commitment to biblical preaching, es- 
pecially biblical preaching of an expository nature. Such a 
return may not immediately crowd our churches, nor quickly 
alter the disquieting trends in The Presbyterian Church in Cana- 
da, but it will give us a push in the right direction that should, in 
the long run, create a situation conducive to growth. 


The Present Plight in Preaching 


Traditionally, the Presbyterian Church is a branch of the 
Body of Christ that has taken more seriously than most the task 
of expounding the scriptures week by week, especially through 
the office of preaching. There is, however, cause to wonder if 
we are in danger of losing that heritage because of a growing 
neglect of biblical preaching. Dr. James Smart, in an article 
some time ago in ARC magazine, hinted strongly that the 
present crop of preachers in our church is trading on the reputa- 
tion of the past, and drawing on the credit given to biblical 
preachers of another age. That is a verdict with which I am 
reluctantly compelled to agree. We Presbyterians have been 
influenced, perhaps more than we think, by the general decline 
in preaching and by the modern malaise that has afflicted the 
pulpit. That this widespread loss of confidence in preaching is 
related to a corresponding loss of conviction about the centrality 
and worth of preaching, is, in my opinion, critical. This decline 
both in confidence in, and conviction about, preaching is one 
that is shared by people of different traditions in the Church. Ina 
recent biography of Methodist Leslie Weatherhead, written by 
his son, he speaks of his father’s concern over the loss of interest 
and conviction regarding preaching. Lutheran Helmut Thie- 
licke, in The Trouble With The Church, suggests in the opening 
chapter that “‘the very thing which its fathers regarded as the 
source and spring of Christian Faith namely preaching... 
appears to be relegated more and more to the margin of things.”’ 
For Thielicke the plight of the Church is for the most part the 
plight of preaching! As previously suggested, our own Dr. 
Smart has given us a broad hint that in terms of preaching, our 
Presbyterian house needs putting in order. One only has to note 
the increasing number of substitutes for biblical preaching to see 
the accuracy of these diagnoses. Cantatas and counselling, 
Gospel Rock and other musical ‘‘entertainment’’ leaving little 
or any time (or desire) to listen to the preaching of the Word; 
Buzz Groups, Sensitivity Groups, Dialogue, Liturgical fol de 
rols, and so on ad nauseam. Many of these things are good 
enough in their place, but they become questionable ventures 
when they displace the preaching of the Word. 

Perhaps even more disquieting, (because it is a cause not a 
symptom), is the decline in solid conviction that biblical preach- 
ing is a central means of grace to the soul. Are we convinced as 
clergy that we are ‘‘anointed to preach’’, ‘‘heralds of God’’, 
revealers of Gospel treasure, declarers of incredibly good things 
about the Living God, ‘‘men sent from God’’ like John the 
Baptist, with a message from God to humanity? We keep 
hearing that the day of preaching is finished, that the preaching 
of the Gospel is a spent force. Now I devoutly hope that the day 
of SOME preaching is over, the kind that fills up twenty minutes 
with nothingness, the kind, as Luther so pungently put it, that 
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would not entice a dog from behind a warm stove, the kind that 

confuses mere religious opinion with the prophetic ‘*Thus saith’ 
the Lord’’, the kind that majors in philosophical speculation, or 

topical disquisition, or worse still, in those endless arid analyses _ 
of the human predicament in Iran, the Middle East, etc. often 

devoid of any sure word from the Lord. Let all such homiletical 
abortions be accorded a decent burial. Mere religious chatter is | 
not preaching in the New Testament tradition, so aptly defined 

by Bernard Lord Manning as, ‘‘a manifestation of the Incarnate | 
Word from the Written Word, by the spoken word’’. 


Preaching is Central in the New Testament 


That preaching ought to be at the centre of our ministry is a 
conviction arrived at from the New Testament itself. Forsyth did 
not state the case too strongly when he insisted that ‘‘the Church 
stands or falls with its preaching’’. And Paul Scherer speaks a 
true word when he says: my “‘unshaken conviction is that there 
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is not today, there never has been, and there never will be any 
adequate substitute for preaching’’. 

The convictions of these men and others of us like them, does 
not stem from any secret desire to exalt the preacher, only, 
following New Testament precedent, to exalt the preaching. 
The central place accorded to preaching is seen in the life and 
example of our Lord. Mark, in the first chapter of his Gospel, 
records that, “‘Jesus came into Galilee PREACHING THE 
GOSPEL OF GOD”’. (1:14f ) Preaching occupied much of his 
time during his earthly ministry, and he both taught his disciples 
to preach and sent them out preaching the Good News. Even on 
the Cross he was still declaring the Gospel when he said, 
‘‘Father forgive them’’ and **Truly I say to you, today you will 
be with me in Paradise’’. 

C.H. Dodd has put all of us in his debt by demonstrating how 
central and unified was the Christ-centred preaching of the Early 
Church. His book: The Apostolic Preaching and Its Develop- 
ment would still repay careful study in our own day. We need to 
note that the preaching of the Incarnate, Crucified and Risen 
Christ is closely related to the extraordinary growth of the young 
Church in the Book of Acts. Furthermore, we should not miss 


How hall 
They Hear? 


A Plea for 
Biblical Preaching 


by Edward McKinlay 


the clue indicating the primacy of preaching in 6:4 where the 
twelve state: “‘But we will devote ourselves to prayer and to the 
ministry of the word’’. Thus preaching stood high in the 
apostles’ agenda. 

Paul also gloried in the primacy of preaching. In addressing 
the elders in the Church at Ephesus on his departure from the 
congregation, he expressed satisfaction that he *‘did not shrink 
from declaring to you the whole counsel of God’’, no doubt 
hoping that they would see fit to follow his example. Among his 
wise words of counsel to young Timothy stands this important 
emphasis, ““I charge you in the presence of God and of Christ 
Jesus...preach the word, be urgent in season and out of 
season...” And in Romans 1|:16-17 Paul implies that the rela- 
tionship existing between preaching and salvation is that of 
cause and effect. 

Since preaching is so central in the New Testament, it ought 
not to be altogether surprising that Paul Scherer concludes from 
his reading of Church history that, since apostolic times, the 
health and sickness of the Church has invariably been related to 
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the health and sickness of preaching. Where the Church was 
nourished by the streams of grace flowing from the tides of 
strong biblical preaching, it was healthy in its inner life, and 
enthusiastic in its outreach; but where the preaching of the 
Gospel languished, the Church inevitably withered on the vine. 
Thus preaching and growth in maturity and membership are 
closely related in the life of the Church. Therefore scant atten- 
tion ought to be paid to those who would denigrate the preaching 
of the Word. Let us not take too seriously those who would fain 
demythologize the sermon, or abolish preaching altogether, on 
the specious plea that people are weary of preaching. Paul 
Althaus is right; people are not tired of preaching, merely weary 
of OUR preaching. 


A Plea for Expository Preaching 


The Chief Chaplain in the U.S. Army has recently stated that 
servicemen and women are growing increasingly disenchanted 
with topical preaching, and are voicing a demand for expository 
preaching. I suspect that this may be true in our churches; people 
are less enamoured of our homilies on current affairs than we 
may suspect. I am convinced that the need of the hour is for 
exposition . . . for preaching of an expository nature. By exposi- 
tory preaching I simply mean the honest attempt to explain, 
illustrate, and apply the scriptures to life. Such a preaching plan 
has many advantages too numerous to identify. For a start, 
expository preaching opens up the scriptures to the needs of 
people. Your views and my opinions will not absolve people’s 
guilt, forgive men their sins, bind up their wounds, or dry their 
tears at the grave-side; but the exposition of scripture through 
authoritative and powerful preaching will! Expository preach- 
ing will also expose people to the great central saving truths of 
the Gospel, dealing with issues rather than side issues. This kind 
of preaching will also rescue preacher and hearer alike from the 
hand-to-mouth existence of much fragmentary and piecemeal 
pulpit fare. Naturally, all of this means hard work for the 
preacher. It requires a hoarding of one’s time, since expository 
preaching involves arduous preparation. Do not embark on this 
homiletical pilgrimage unless you are willing to devote many 
hours to it. I trust you will give no hospitality to that pernicious 
view that the Holy Spirit will make up for your busyness 
(laziness?) by filling your mouth with good things come Sunday 
morning. Count on it, it simply won’t happen! Harold Cooke 
Philips says the three ministerial temptations are: to RECLINE, 
to SHINE, and to WHINE. You must resist especially the first of 
these if you intend to preach expositorily. Gardner Taylor, in his 
Lyman Beecher Lectures, tells of a preacher who told his con- 
gregation that he always wrote out the first part of his sermon in 
order to get going, depending on the inspiration of the Lord for 
the remainder of the sermon. Someone who heard him say this, 
said to the preacher, ‘‘I congratulate you sir on your sermon, 
and I want you to know that your part is always better than the 
Lord’s part!’’ There is no substitute for careful long-term and 
short-term preparation if we are to expound the scriptures in a 
telling way. 

All of us want to see our churches grow. To that end let us 
covenant with God to ‘‘preach the word’’; let us *‘declare the 
whole counsel of God’’; let us “devote ourselves to prayer and 
the ministry of the word’’. After all, if we who are called to be 
heralds of God don’t expound the Word... who will? 


DR. McKINLAY is minister at Bridlewood Church, Toronto, Ontario. 


How to Destroy 
a Church’s Credibility 
in Ten Easy Lessons: 


1. Hold a national meeting once a year, ostensibly as the 
highest court of the church, but treat the gathering as an alumni 
reunion, a gathering of the clan, a time to congratulate each 
other on surviving for one more year. 


2. Ignore the material prepared for discussion of matters 
before the meeting, ask no questions, stay out of debate, refer 
as much as possible to a committee and then either criticize or 
ignore the findings of that committee. 


3. Separate theology from life as much as possible — after all 
it is a matter for ‘‘experts’’. Deal with dollars and cents and 
not with the meaning of decisions in terms of the Christian 
faith, whether it be the death of black Africans on either side of 
the struggle in Rhodesia, or the death of unborn children in 
Canada. 


4. Never admit that a programme has not been successful or 
that it was misconceived. Such an admission might offend 
someone you know. Instead call it ‘‘a success in its own 
way’, or if that doesn’t work, blame ‘‘unforeseen difficulties 
and circumstances beyond our control’’. 


5. Never admit that anything has outlived its usefulness or that 
the terms of reference no longer apply. After all, how would 
we tell the people involved? More funding can always be 
found... someplace. 


6. Keep the laity as much in the dark as possible: often times 
they will co-operate in this. 


Editorial 


7. Deal with questions posed by the **secular media”’ by re- | 
ferring them to the 1958 Acts and Proceedings (pg. 234 or| 
whatever), make sure that said reference is couched in the best| 
ecclesiastical and legal jargon, and then complain that we never | 
get any coverage. 


8. When we must deal with social issues, stick to South 
Africa, Chile and Argentina. Ignore more politically dan- 
gerous criticisms such as those that could be made of South| 
Korea, China, the Soviet Union and its minions, Cambodia or 
any, especially any **Third World’’ nation. NEVER, NEVER | 
get closer to home than 2,000 miles. For example, avoid the 
problems of Canada’s own native peoples like the plague, or if 
we must say anything, resort to platitudes. 


9. Deal with eleven years of declining membership by calling 
it ‘Natural attrition’’, “‘the elimination of the dead wood”’ or a 
“‘temporary aberration’’. When it becomes unavoidably clear 
that something is amiss, issue a ‘State of the Church’’ report, 
(preferably after five years of study), look askance at the 
evangelism of others whose tastes are not as refined as ours, | 
and waffle. 


10. Confuse ‘decency and order’’ with middle-class respecta-_ 
bility and pray for the repeal of the twentieth century. 
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An Important Notice 
from the Comptroller 


Beginning with the fiscal year 1977, 
the tax rules for all registered charitable 
organizations were changed. These 
changes apply to all charities, (and 
therefore to all congregations of our 
church), whether registered before that 
date or not. 

The major changes deal with Infor- 

mation Returns — the forms that must 
be filed every year with the Department 
of National Revenue. Two. separate 
forms are now required: a Public Infor- 
mation Return, form T3010, and the 
Annual Information Return, form 
W2052. 
_ Several congregations did not meet 
the March 31, 1978 deadline for filing 
and have had their registration revoked. 
This is a much more serious problem 
than it was prior to 1977. The new sec- 
tion of the Income Tax Act imposes a 
penalty tax of 100% of your congrega- 
tion’s net assets. This includes your 
bank account, your church building, 
your manse — ail assets of your congre- 
gation! This penalty tax will be imposed 
lone year after the effective date of the 
revocation, and the only way to avoid it 
is to transfer the assets to another regis- 
tered charity. 


Recent letters having to do with this 
difficulty indicate that the government 
will operate as follows: 

1. They will insist on a re-registra- 
tion process, complete with all forms, 
but using the current registration num- 
ber. 

2. They will ask for a letter of certifi- 
cation of affiliation issued by The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada, (available 
from the Comptroller), indicating the 
congregation’s officially recognized 
name in full, and the effective date of 
affiliation. 

3. Amalgamations may cause some 
difficulty, but apparently steps have 
been taken to allow for this procedure 
within the Act. 


Those who have found themselves in 
difficulty will no doubt know of it by 
now. All members of Sessions and 
Boards of Managers should be aware of 
the regulations and see to it that the Act 
is complied with for 1979. Some 
W.M.S. groups have separate registra- 
tion numbers and must see to it that they 
comply if they wish to retain indepen- 
dence as a charitable organization, se- 


(continued on page 7) 
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LETTERS 


Why Not Presbyterian 
Projects? 


In the Apml Record, is the insert 
‘*Light’’ with an appeal for help for the 
Christian Blind Mission. It is well done, 
appealing; not many will be able to resist 
giving some help and, no doubt, help is 
needed. In the same issue, there is the 
challenge from Mr. Lloyd Robertson re- 
garding the agonizing needs of the Viet- 
namese refugees. There are also the reg- 
ular appeals for the **Christian Chil- 
dren’s Fund”’ and for “‘Help the Aged’’. 

These are interdenominational appeals 

for good causes, and help does come 
from many quarters. If I may be in- 
dulged, I would like to make two com- 
ments: 
1. In the course of deputation work, | 
have been in the homes of Presbyterian 
people right across Canada — and a joy it 
has been! I have found warmth and gen- 
erosity; I have seen many photos of chil- 
dren and young people of the world over, 
who are being supported by our church 
folk, which is commendable. BUT, may 
! repeat what I have said in public many 
times, is there a wide enough realization 
and teaching by our ministers that we 
Presbyterians are carrying on similar 
needy services in the name of and for the 
glory of our Lord; that these services are 
dependent alone on the givings of Pres- 
byterians through the Budget? 

[ appeal for funds for the Budget, with 
attempts to brighten up that sombre word 
with some colour and meaning. More 


than once it has been said to me later, 
‘*Oh yes — we support RR... ., achild in 
South America (or another country), 
through that agency told about in The 
Record!’ Well and good — but is it 
made clear that the appeal in The Record 
does not necessarily mean that we as a 
Presbyterian Church are sponsoring the 
appealing body? (Ed. note: See state- 
ment re advertising policy in the small 
print on the masthead.) Is it clear that 
money is still needed for the witness and 
service of our church, so that, for exam- 
ple, people overseas will not hear year 
after year, ‘‘The Budget is frozen... 
there cannot be expansion now, not 
enough money ...’”? 

2. When there is no lack of giving for 
many causes throughout our church, 
when there is this obvious desire to 
share, then why cannot the Budget- 
makers cash in on this? Our policy has 
been that, save for exceptional circum- 
stances, there must be no appeal for 
specific projects. This I honour, know- 
ing how many routine, necessary areas of 
work must be covered out of the total 
Budget. Many people I find do give well 
for the local church needs and also give a 
standard amount for the Budget. But 
their love gifts, their thankofferings — 
these are given to be used in ways that are 
visible, satisfying. Who could say them 
nay, or say that all giving must be as unto 
God, irrespective of the use! 

There are so many smart people in this 
country — surely a plan could be worked 
out so that love gifts could be encouraged 
over and above the Budget! The Gospel 
message proclaimed by word and deed 
has to be repeated for every generation; 
in addition is the population explosion 
throughout the world. Much ground has 
yet to be covered — we need informa- 


tion, prayer, volunteers — and the incen- 

tive to give for our own church commit- 
ments until it hurts a little. 

Dr. Margaret F. Kennedy, 

Toronto, Ont. 


Congratulations! 


On behalf of thousands of Christians 
reading The Record each month, I wish 
to extend our heartfelt thanks and con- 
gratulations to the Editor and Staff of The 
Record for the two new series of articles 
on the books of the New Testament by 
Dr. Charles Scobie of Mount Allison 
University and the series on the Prophet: 
of the Old Testament by Dr. John Burns 
of Thornhill Presbyterian Church. To Dr. 
Scobie and Dr. Burns we say ‘‘Keep ue 
the good work!”” 


(last month on Infant Baptism) is good 
also. 

I would suggest that each month these 
articles be clipped from The Record and 
kept, in order, in a folder or booklet — to 
eventually have all the Old Testament 
and New Testament books covered — for 
personal study, Sunday school teachers, 
etc. Congratulations! 

ID AK. MacDonald, 
Martintown, Ont. 
| 


A Welcome Reminder 


I am encouraged by the eh 
versial’’ flavour of The Record. It indi- 
cates that serious and significant ques- 
tions which are addressing Christians 
and secular society more and more 
insistently are being introduced into z 


wider forum in the church. Of course, 
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The Record needs to seek a balance, but 
how imbalanced it would be not to 
include matters undergoing — social, 
political, economic, ethical, and theo- 
logical debate. 

I am somewhat troubled, however, by 
the tone of the controversy, especially in 
the letters but even to some extent in the 
articles. I am referring to the tendency of 
some to base the thrust of their arguments 
on emotional catharsis and the attacking 
of persons and their integrity. Surely the 
positions presented are controversial not 
because their proponents are either 
radical heretics or narrow-minded re- 
actionaries but, rather, because the 
issues in question are urgent and 
complex. 

Let us address the questions with a 
mutual humility before the fragment of 
God’s mystery each reflects, as a com- 
munity of questing brothers and sisters in 
Christ, and as a devout pursuit to dis- 
cover and be faithful to God’s will in our 
place and time. Only such an endeavour, 
it seems to me, truly befits the Church of 
Christ and its magazine. 

ie Ge Hicks; 
(Knox College) 


The Only Honourable 
Thing 

I strongly disagree with the dogmatic 
assertion by Nicholas Vandermey in the 
April issue of The Record, wherein he 
says, “withdrawal and suspension of 
membership are not heroic actions but 
the resort of those who do not know or do 
not want to wrestle with hot issues’. He 
quotes several authorities in his letter — 
but from whence does he derive the au- 
thority for such a statement? 

When issues are debatable, I am all in 
favour of debate, but when the voting 
deck is stacked as it is at the W.C.C., 
then the only honourable thing to do is to 
resign and disassociate oneself from their 
actions. 
| It is indeed regrettable that the good 
work done by W.C.C. would also suffer, 
but that is the price they would pay for 
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Bawauuphins 


Many people in the Presbyterian Church regard Presbytery meetings as 
rather dull affairs. On the contrary, for those who have ears to hear, they can 
often be quite entertaining. Unconscious humour, of course, bubbles forth in 
all of life. Lately our Presbytery has been a veritable Niagara of bubbles. 

On one recent occasion the hour of eleven p.m. had been reached and 
surpassed. The few remaining participants had grown weary. The convener of 
a committee was called upon to present the last report of the evening. He was 
duly aware that the Presbytery would not endure much more. He determined to 
reassure us: I know the hour is late, so I will be brief. In fact, | only have two 
short recommendations to make, betore I introduce our speaker! (Emphasis 
mine.) 

Our most recent procedural confusion arose when the Presbytery considered 
the proposal for an Order of Deacons in The Presbyterian Church in Canada. A 
committee had studied the matter and reported their recommendation. They 
moved that the Presbytery reject the proposal. While the ensuing debate was for 
or against the proposed Diaconate, the motion before the Court was that the 
Presbytery vote ‘no’. Those in favour of the Diaconate would vote against the 
committee’ s recommendation to reject the proposal. Those who agreed with the 
committee would vote yes to reject the proposal. 

When the vote was called for, the Moderator brilliantly summed up the ques- 
tion before the Court: ‘‘Those who are for the Diaconate will vote ‘no’ and 
those opposed will vote ‘yes’.”’ 

(Dear reader, if you are confused at this point, do not feel you are deficient in 
intelligence. We were confused ourselves when this happened. But please re- 
read the last few sentences and you will see that they make sense — crazy sense 
— but sense, nevertheless.) 

“Those in favour vote ‘no’, and those opposed vote ‘yes’!’’ This idea could 
be helpful in other areas of life. 

Take family life, for example. Most parents want to teach their children 
democratic ways. In many families decisions are reached by majority vote. 
Imagine this scene, just before dinner... 

Mother is preparing a balanced meal of boiled blue fish, spinach and rye 
crisp, with carrot sticks and celery for dessert. The kids rebel and demand hot 
dogs, french fries and chocolate sundaes with real whipped cream. They insist 
on a democratic vote. 

Mom and Dad agree, but ask for the right to caucus and report their findings 
in five minutes. 

Five minutes later they report that in their opinion blue fish is more nutri- 
tious, and therefore recommend that their report, to reject the proposal for hot 
dogs, be approved. 

The kids are stunned and confused when the question is put. Mom says: ‘‘All 
in favour of the original proposal, vote ‘no’ and those opposed, vote ‘yes’ .”’ 
Two hands go up. There are four puzzled abstentions. Mom continues: ‘‘In my 
opinion the ayes have it and we therefore adopt the report to reject the proposal 
to have hot dogs. Blue fish will be coming up in thirty minutes. Will all present 
please wash their hands before dinner. The meeting is adjourned.”’ 

Applying this principle to politics, think of that forthcoming referendum in 
Quebec. A committee could study the proposal for ‘sovereignty-association’ 
and report negatively. The referendum could then be on the acceptance of their 
report. Those in favour of sovereignty-association could vote ‘no’ and those 
opposed could vote ‘yes’. Whichever side won, no one would know what was 
intended or decided. The referendum would simply be an exercise in confusion. 
And if that is the intention already, political leaders who want to perfect the 
techniques of confusion, could still learn a few things at a Presbytery meeting! 


The Spiritual Journey 
of Jimmy Carter 


IT LOOKED LIKE an impossible mission. The President of the 
United States was going to put his personal reputation on the line 
in an attempt to wrench a peace agreement out of those two old 
Middle East antagonists, Egypt and Israel. Much patient discus- 
sion at the Camp David meeting last October had produced the 
outline of a treaty, but by March of 1979 there was still no 
signed document and Anwar Sadat and Menachem Begin were 
quibbling over details in a convoluted string of verbiage that was 
pushing them further apart. So early in March Jimmy Carter 
decided to go to the Middle East, first to see Sadat and then to 
visit Begin. 

The move worried even the closest advisers of the U.S. 
President. There was no guarantee of a successful mission. 
Indeed, it was a desperate invention, in total contradiction to all 
of the engineering analogies on which Carter had built his 
approach to leadership: careful preparation, strong institutional 
support, fail-safe mechanisms. None of these was possible on 
this daring venture. There was no safety net for this high wire 
act. Had Carter lost his grip on either Sadat or Begin, there 
would have been a ghastly injury to his presidency, and the pres- 
tige of the U.S. would have been besmirched around the world. 

What made Jimmy Carter take such a risk when other Presi- 
dents would have judged the odds against them to be too great, 
the possibility of failure too real? What made this normally 
cautious man take such an unprecedented gamble? Some of the 
answers are contained in a recent book titled The Spiritual 
Journey of Jimmy Carter, compiled from the writings, Sunday 
school lessons, speeches and interviews of the U.S. President. It 
was assembled and edited by reporter Wesley G. Pippert who 
covered Carter’s campaign for the presidency and is now 
assigned to the White House by United Press International. 

In his introduction to the book Pippert says that Carter is, in 
New Testament language, a believer in Christ. Christ, to him, is 
God made manifest in the world. The Bible story Carter refers to 
more frequently than any other is taken from Luke 18:10-14, 
about the Pharisees, the professional churchmen of Jesus’ day, 
who took great pride and satisfaction in the fact that they were 
not extortioners, adulterers or tax collectors like other men. 
Jesus told them that he that humbleth himself shall be exalted. 
The emphasis on humility runs through much of Carter’s 
thought. In a magazine interview he is quoted as saying ** What 
Christ taught about most was pride, that one person should 
never think he was any better than anyone else.’’ The core of his 
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religious and personal faith seems to be the core of his political 
philosophy as well. His central theme is that persons and nations 
are fallible and sinful and require forgiveness; that persons and 
nations, perhaps especially the United States, are “‘afflicted”’ 
by pride, as he has said he has been, and need to learn humility; 
that persons and nations also have the capacity for goodness and 
that the same qualities that make for goodness in personal life — 
love, compassion, truth, justice, fidelity, patience, discipline, 
and so on — will make for goodness in public life. The personal 
emphasis on virtue, the reliance on private morality and benevo- 
lence without the dumping of the entire responsibility on 
government, the trust in a shared religious commitment among 
world leaders and in personal negotiation as a basis for peace, 
(particularly in the Middle East), all demonstrate the centrality 
of the individual to Carter and his understanding of government, 
not as an impersonal institution, but as a functioning community 
of human beings. 

It becomes apparent on reading the book that Carter’s depth 
of commitment to his faith and his understanding of the Bible 
compelled him to push his quest for a Middle East peace to the 
absolute limit. He tells a church congregation in Washington, 
**A Christian must have the willingness of a soldier to give his 
life, the discipline of an athlete to train and the patience of a 
farmer who plows in hope.’’ He tells a high school forum in 
New Hampshire: “I believe that one of the great positive factors 
in eventually finding a resolution of the differences in the 
Middle East is the deep religious conviction of both Prime 
Minister Begin and President Sadat. They — and we as Chris- 
tians — worship the same God. Our religious beliefs differ in 
some degree. But there is a special inter-relationship between 
the Arabs in Egypt and the Jews in Israel. They recognize 
Abraham as a common father of them all.’’ Finally, he tells a 
legislature in South Carolina: **With all the difficulties, all the 
conflicts, I believe that our planet must finally obey the biblical 
injunction to ‘follow after things which make for peace’.”’ 

The Spiritual Journey of Jimmy Carter was released before 
the Middle East agreement was signed, before Carter’s breath- 
taking act of derring-do on a final Middle East shuttle that 
brought about the peace treaty. Its content seems to make a 
positive conclusion to his Middle East pursuits almost inevit- 
able. 

Buried in the centre of the book is a short quote from Jimmy 
Carter which seems to summarize the design of his life. Bill 
Moyers of the Public Broadcasting System in the United States 
asks the President ‘*What drives you?’’ Carter replies, “‘I feel I 
have one life to live. I feel God wants me to do the best I can with 
it. And that’s quite often my major prayer: Let me live my life so 
that it will be meaningful.”’ 


THE SPIRITUAL JOURNEY OF JIMMY CARTER is available 
in Canada through Collier-Macmillan Publishers. Price $13.50. 
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‘Children’s Rights’ 
Are Wrong 


by 
Louise Shanahan 


WILL CHILDREN OF THE world be 
any better off after UNICEF’s Interna- 
tional Year of the Child? For all of the 
noble expressions of concern emanating 
from various impressive institutions and 
individuals, will the issue of children’s 
rights, which is the crucial ideology of 
this year-long international effort, 
emerge to spread the doctrine of divisive- 
ness and destruction of family life? 
One of the continuing themes in the 
UNICEF-promoted book, The Chil- 
dren’s Rights Movement, edited by Bea- 
trice Gross and Ronald Gross, is that 
parents are the oppressors. A related 
thesis of children’s rights is the notion of 
wanted parents. If children are going to 
have any rights, heading the list will be 
‘alternative parents’’ should the natural 
‘models become “‘unsatisfactory’’. 


Quasi-familial relationships 

In Why Not a Bill of Rights for Chil- 
dren?, John Holt asserts that children 
should have ‘‘the right to make and enter 
into, on a basis of mutual consent, quasi- 
familial relationships outside one’s im- 
mediate family, i.e., the right to seek and 
choose guardians other than one’s own 
parents and to be legally dependent on 
them.’’ 
_ In the same collection, Richard Far- 
son, president of the Esalen Institute, 
outlines his version of A Child’s Bill of 
Rights: **The right to alternative home 
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environments. Self-determining children 
should be able to choose from among a 
variety of arrangements: residences op- 
erated by children, child exchange pro- 
grammes, 24-hour child-care centres, 
and various kinds of school and employ- 
ment opportunities’’. 

The *‘logical’’ extension of such chil- 
dren’s rights includes the right to sexual 
freedom. Richard Farson states: *‘Chil- 
dren should have the right to conduct 
their sexual lives with no more restriction 
than adults. 

**Sexual freedom for children must in- 
clude the right to information about sex, 
the right to non-sexist education, and the 
right to all sexual activities that are legal 
among consenting adults’’. 


Sexual self-determination 
The Youth Liberation Programme of 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, also demands as 
its right, the right to sexual self-deter- 
mination. *“We believe all people must 


have the unhindered right to be hetero- . 


sexual, homosexual, bisexual, or trans- 
sexual’. 

In the introduction to their book, Bea- 
trice Gross and Ronald Gross state: ‘*We 
admire the theoreticians such as John 
Holt and Richard Farson who probe the 
roots of our ideology of childhood’’. 

What do these children’s rights have to 
do with the multi-faceted collection of 
social programmes that will be establish- 
ed or expanded under UNICEF’s [YC 
umbrella? Are they in the same category 
as being hungry, cold, needing medical 
attention and shelter? 

There is ‘‘method’’ in their *‘mad- 
ness’ for it is a calculated strategy to 
sneak in under the guise of “‘rights’’ two 
(among many) lethal ‘‘equal rights’’ 
with adults which will pervert or destroy 
the efforts of all those humane indivi- 
duals and groups who are honestly work- 
ing for the good of children everywhere. 
Children will, of course, become the vic- 
tims of their own ‘‘rights’’. 


Snake in the grass 

It is this mix of evil among good inten- 
tions that is like a snake in the grass 
waiting for the unsuspecting and naive to 
embrace everything under the auspices 
of [YC without discriminating judgment. 

After the strategists, manipulators, 
and child advocates have done their 
work, will children of the world wish that 
IYC never happened? 


Reprinted with permission from The Catholic Reg- 
ister, March 27, 1979. 
Ww 


The Phenomenon 


of the D.D. Degree 


by 
Major William Graham 


DURING WORLD WAR II, a consider- 
able number of men became heroes as a 
result of certain acts of bravery perform- 
ed in the face of danger. In due time, 
after confirming the facts with proper 
documentation, these individuals were 
singled out and recommended for appro- 
priate recognition. The amount of atten- 
tion paid to these individuals was in 
direct proportion to the amount of danger 
involved and courage displayed. Awards 
varied from the Victoria Cross at the top 
of the list to being **mentioned in dispat- 
ches’’ at the bottom. Other men achieved 
another measure of fame by disobeying 
orders and received court martials in- 
stead of medals, but those are war stories 
of a different kind! 

In our church, we have our own way of 
recognizing heroes. It is called the Doc- 
tor of Divinity (honoris causa) degree. 
We like to retain a little Latin to show our 
historic continuity with the early church! 
The interesting thing about this D.D. 
award Is the fact that the requirements are 
always kept secret from all but a few 
select members of college senates. No- 
body is ever sure in the spring of the year 
which ministers will make the honours 
list in the annual talent hunt. 

We need a complete overhaul that 
would produce a system similar to the 
military procedure mentioned above. We 
need at least three classes or grades of the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. In the 
grade one category, we could place min- 
isters who have served at least forty years 
in the same parish. In the grade two ca- 
tegory, we could place ministers who 
have demonstrated a high level of per- 
formance in the pulpit. In the grade three 
category, we could place ministers who 
have established a reputation as pastors. 
And in grade four, why not the ministers 
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I REMEMBER AS A TEENAGER finding the Sacrament of 
Holy Communion very confusing. Partaking *‘worthily’’ seem- 
ed to mean making sure that I had an adequate sense of guilt 
(whether real or imagined, it didn’t matter) before I dared ap- 
proach Jesus. Spontaneity was dangerous because | might be 
missing something I should be ashamed of. **Discerning the 
Lord’s Body’ I took to mean a looking intently at the bread and 
wine in order to somehow, by faith, conjure up Jesus’ body and 
blood. I always failed at this and as a result considered myself 
less than a believer. *‘Do this in remembrance of me’’ was a 
command for my memory to do a constant scan back and forth 
over all of the Lord’s Ministry and for my mind to somehow 
relate this to what was going on in the service. All of this, 
combined with a certain disdain for the seemingly childish, non- 
intellectual nature of the exercise, made me feel like the spiritual 
equivalent of the one-armed paper hanger with the seven-year 
itch. Holy Communion was a time of tension and frustration. 
The Jesus who welcomed and blessed the little children was far 
away, or so it seemed. 

Much of my trouble stemmed from a very modern lack of 
understanding about the meaning of *“‘remembrance”’ or *‘me- 
morial’’ as it is used in Scripture. When people today think of 
remembering we think of something that is done in our heads — 
we call something to mind. In Hebrew usage, however, the 
remembrance ts done ritually. It includes our individual mem- 
ories, but is not dependent upon them in order to *‘work’’. 
When God commands Israel] at the institution of the Passover to 
“celebrate this day as a religious festival to remind you of what 
I, the Lord, have done”’ and to ‘‘celebrate it for all time to 
come’’ (Ex. 12:14), he is talking about objective, dramatic acts 
by which the deliverance from Egypt and the creation of the 
Israelite nation are made present to those who celebrate the 
Passover. The entire event does the remembering. 

It is in this context that Jesus speaks the words **Do this in 
memory’ or “as a memorial of me’ (1 Cor. 11:24). The 
celebration of the Eucharist or Lord’s Supper within the larger 
context of the whole service is a ‘‘concrete remembering’’, a 
bringing back out of the past into the present of the salvation 
brought into the world by Jesus Christ. The pattern of the 
Liturgy of the Upper Room becomes a re-presented, and newly 
effective appearance of our Saviour, accomplished under his 
authority and linked to him and to all other divine actions by the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 


The Importance of How and Why 


The manner in which the celebration is conducted is crucial. 
It is the memory of God displayed before us, the Lord’ s Supper, 
thus anything that gets in the way of the self-disclosure of Jesus 
has no place. Integrity becomes love when the communion 
between Christ and his friends is at stake. Out of place gestures, 
the use of other than bread and wine, the changing of words in 
our Lord’s mouth (e.g. “‘this is my body”’ to “‘this means my 
body’’) simply makes participation with Christ more difficult. 
Milk and cookies, to cite an extreme example, are lovely at 
dinner time, but why should our Lord himself, the Holy Spirit 
and the Family of God have to climb over them in order to 
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imagine themselves participating in the Lord’s Supper, when 
Jesus gave us bread and wine? 
The order for the Liturgy of the Upper Room is as follows: 
- Fencing of the Table 
- Ecumenical Invitation 
- The Invitation as given by our Lord (Matthew 11:28, 29) 
- Offering 
- Processional Communion Psalm or Hymn 
- Confession of Faith 
- Unveiling (See Hebrews 10:19) 


- The Peace 

- The words of Jesus instituting the Sacrament (1 Cor. | 1:23- 
26) 

- The setting apart of the bread and wine — “‘the Lord Jesus 
... took bread”’ 

- The Thanksgiving (Eucharistic) Prayer — “*gave thanks’* 

- The Lord’s Prayer | 

- The breaking of bread and elevation of the cup — **broke 


Hes. HOOK He Cui) 
- The Lamb of God (See John 1:29) | 
- Holy Communion — he gave it to them.. a 
- The Grace | 
- Prayers of Thanksgiving for Communion, Intercession, | 

Commemoration | 
- Psalm or Hymn of Thanksgiving 
- Benediction 


The Service of the Upper Room begins with what is called the | 
Fencing of the Table. ‘Beloved in the Lord, as we draw near to 
the Lord’s Table, (by the way, do we draw near, or do we stay | 
where we are?), we are to consider how great are the benefits of 
this Sacrament if we come to it with understanding, faith and 
repentance, and with our souls hungering and thirsting after 
Christ’. The purpose of the fencing is to warn against careless 
participation in the Sacrament and to encourage sensitive con- 
sciences that they have a place. I think it accomplishes the 
former purpose, but the latter, in my opinion, is doubtful. We | 
come with ‘‘understanding, faith and repentance’’, but we also | 
come with our lack of them, to be enlightened. The emphasis | 
upon the correctness of the believer’s approach would tend to | 
make an uneasy conscience uneasier. This is the unfortunate 
impression of some Presbyterians who will go an entire lifetime 
without coming to Christ in Holy Communion. They believe it 
is safer to have nothing to do with Christ than to come un- 
worthily; a sad commentary on a perverted theology. It would 
be appropriate to say more positively, as a warning, that the 
presence of Christ banishes self-righteousness and a lack of 
charity, but to exclude those who have such sins is to keep them | 
away from the Lord who can heal them. **‘Not unto those who 
live willingly in sin, or cherish self-righteousness in their hearts, 
or are out of charity with their brethren are these benefits of 
Christ offered’’. If we adhered honestly to these words only liars 
and fools would come to the Sacrament. Surely in Jesus we find 
the strength to get rid of these very evils. 

Following the fencing is the Ecumenical Invitation, to “‘all 
who are members in full communion with any branch of the 
Church of Christ’’. This recognizes the fact that the Church 
exists beyond our own Presbyterian order, and that the Table is 
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ultimately the Lord’s *‘and belongs by right to all His people’’. 
The invitation used by some, to ‘‘all who love Jesus’’, has 
integrity only if children are included. Our Lord used them as 
models for admission to the Kingdom and many would in fact 
love him. We may well ask of adults who are not professing 
Christians, but wish to receive the Sacrament, why they are 
willing to profess Christ with their palates but not with their 
words. At best they are being inconsistent. 

The /nvitation by our Lord is then given: “‘Come to me, all of 
you who are tired from carrying heavy loads, and I will give you 
rest’’. In response, like the disciples with their five loaves and 
two fish, we bring everything we have, our lives, our bread and 
wine, our money, our faith (expressed in the creeds) to be rested 
in Jesus as he offers his life in joyful thanksgiving to his Father. 
The procession of the Elders carrying the offerings to the Table 
conveys the very physical totality of all things finding their 
ultimate rest and meaning in Jesus Christ. 

The Unveiling tells of Christ opening a new and “‘living 
way’ through his body into the Holy of Holies. He has replaced 
the veil of the old temple, and has himself unveiled the presence 
of God. (Heb. 10:19,20). 

The Peace, where the minister says ‘“The Peace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you all’’ (and the people may respond 
**And also with you’’), was the occasion of the exchange of the 
kiss of peace in the early Church. It was a time for reconciliation 
and of recognition that unity with Christ brings love among 
believers. Quarrels would be settled and apologies made in the 
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spirit of forgiveness generated by the presence of Christ and in 
preparation for receiving him. Some Churches today use the 
Peace as an occasion for people to greet those around them by 
shaking hands, a custom more in keeping with our northern 
inhibitions. The original placing of the Peace (until the fourth 
century) was before, rather than after the offering, and personal- 
ly I would prefer it there. It would seem more appropriate for us 
to greet and make peace with each other after being invited to do 
so in the fencing, and during the natural break before the offer- 
ing. Many of us already converse while we are getting our 
offerings ready. A wider conversation and greeting would not 
only be possible but probably quite enjoyable and helpful as 
well. 

When the people are again seated the minister reads from St. 
Paul’s account of our Lord’s institution of the Holy Supper (1 
Cor. 11:23-26). In the Apostle’s description there are four basic 
actions of Jesus which determine the shape of our celebration: |) 
‘the Lord Jesus... took ... bread...; 2) ‘‘gave thanks to 
God’’; 3) ‘‘broke it’’; 4) and gave it to his disciples. The four 
actions are also described in Matthew 26:26, Mark 14:22, Luke 
22219: 

Following this pattern, the minister first takes the bread and 
wine, setting them apart for their intended use. 

He then, with the whole Church, in heaven and on earth, 
offers the Eucharistic or Thanksgiving Prayer. The crowning 
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glory of this prayer is the thank-offering of Jesus Christ himself 
to the Father. In the Eucharistic Prayer we give thanks in him for 
our creation and salvation. We are joined, in him, “‘with all the 
company of heaven”’ in praise to the Father. We rejoice in the 
birth, life, death,. resurrection, ascension, and glory of the 
Saviour, on our behalf. We ask God, by his Word and Spirit, to 
make the bread and wine we offer to be the flesh and blood of 
Christ for us. And we offer ourselves, *‘a living sacrifice’. The 
intercessions, (The Book of Common Order places the inter- 
cessions, for convenience, after Holy Communion to shorten 
the Eucharistic Prayer), the prayers for the creation, are also 
held up as part of the thanksgiving. The world, government, the 
Church, those who suffer hardship or disease, are offered up in 
acknowledgment of our total dependence upon the Father’s 
mercy. As Christ, in his death, humbled himself before his 
father and came back to us risen from the dead; as he and we 
offer up bread and wine that comes back to us as his body and 
blood; as we bring our broken selves to be transformed so we 
offer to God everyone and everything in creation to be returned 
to us healed and renewed. The Eucharistic Prayer is a verbal 
image of the offertory procession of Christ and his people to and 
from the Father, where we continually put away the old and 
destructive in favour of the new and eternally alive. This 
““procession’’ is completed with the Lord’s Prayer. It is fitting 
that the Church’s concluding prayer-offering to the Father be 
that of his own Son. 

The third action is that of breaking. As long as the offering of 
our Lord takes place in the midst of a broken world, his own 
body will be broken and his blood shed. Attached to the action 
of breaking and holding the bread for all to see is a parallel 
elevation of the cup. (Is anyone familiar with a practice of 
pouring the wine prior to the elevation to correspond with the 
breaking of bread?) At the elevation everyone says the prayer, 
the *‘Lamb of God’’, based on John 1:29. At this moment the 
minister and people are visibly under the Christ who comes to 
his Church from above. He is addressed: *‘Lamb of God, who 
take away the sins of the world, have mercy on us... Lamb of 
God, who take away the sins of the world, grant us your peace’. 
The mercy, the peace that Christ gives is himself. 


A Confusing Innovation 


The fourth action, that of Christ giving to his disciples, begins 
at the Table and proceeds to the minister and elders throughout 
the people. The Lord, in the giving of himself, incorporates 
those nearby, who in turn offer him to their neighbour until the 
whole congregation and ultimately the world is drawn in. 
Having received and become part of him we are enabled to give. 
The practice that has arisen recently of the minister receiving 
last, and then all partaking simultaneously, confuses the simpli- 
city of this original pattern. Attention is drawn to the minister 
who must give the *‘signal’’ for communion, thus diverting our 
contemplation from Christ to him. The somewhat mechanical 
uniformity in receiving suggests that our unity is derived from 
our doing-things-together when in fact we become one through 
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and in Christ alone. It is ironic that Presbyterians who rejected 
this harmonistic kind of union in 1925 should endorse it in the 
Sacrament. Hopefully this innovation will pass, in favour of the 
clearer and more ancient practice. 

After Holy Communion a brief thanksgiving is given, and we 
are blessed on our way to live the presence of Christ in the 
world. The Recessional Hymn of Praise is tne Church’s exultant 
procession into the world to heal and gather in — the broken, the 
sick, the dying — so that all may be remade in the eternally 
healthy image of Jesus Christ. 

Whatever we call it — The Lord’s Supper, Holy Com- 
munion, the Eucharist (depending where our attention is fo- 
cused) — we are dealing with an event of cosmic significance. 
The creation story tells of God taking the dust of the ground and 
transforming it with his breath of life into human beings made in 
his image. Matthew and Luke, in their narratives of the Sa- 
viour’s birth, recount how God, by the Holy Spirit, uses Mary to 
bring forth the one who restores that image. At our Baptism we | 
are taken from our parents, from the species homo sapiens, and 
are given back to them as children of God, *‘planted into the | 
likeness of the death and resurrection of Christ’’. In the Upper 
Room Jesus took bread and wine to be to us his body and blood, 
himself. This pattern of reaching into the creation to transform it 
into a reflection of God is characteristic of all of God’s work in 
the world. The cornerstone of this activity is Jesus Christ and his 
contemporary presence in the Eucharist, but the pattern does not 
stop with the Liturgy. When we offer our creations, even un- 
consciously, in service to God, we are participating in the divine 
plan. Iron ore, for example, can be made into ploughshares of 
swords, scalpels or atomic bombs. One is consistent with the 
structure of God’s love in Christ, another is not. When we offer 
bread and wine to Jesus to be given back to us as himself, we 
bring ourselves, our money, our work, our friends, our en- 
emies, Our good points and our bad to be scrutinized, blessed 
and transformed in the context of the *‘Thanksgiving”’ of Jesus 
Christ. 


A Contemporary Memorial 


According to St. Paul (1 Cor. 15:28) we are heading, in 
Christ, toward the day when God will be ‘‘all in all’’. This 
transfiguration of the universe takes place as it is offered in 
service to the creator and thus comes to reflect his glory. The 
Lord’s Supper is, therefore, not only a re-presentation of our 
past redemption, but a dramatic anticipation of what we and the 
world are to become in the future, ‘giving sweet foretaste of the 
festal joy, The Lamb’s great bridal feast of bliss and love’’. It is 
a contemporary memorial of the Christ who “‘is the same yes- 
terday, today, and forever’’, (Heb. 13:8). 


This concludes the Rev. David Cooper's series on worship. We have received 
many appreciative comments. Further comment, pro or con, is hereby invited. 
Mr. Cooper is minister at Wiarton, Ontario. 
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““Blessed be nothing’’ she sighed, as work-weary hands 
transformed yet another cotton flour bag into clothing for the 
family. 

‘Oh, yeah!’’ retorted impatient youth. How I hated the noth- 
ings in my life. 

But Mother sewed on, and the dust swirled, the Russian 
thistles twirled, the farmers despaired — and the depressing 
’30’s ground on. 

“Blessed be nothing’ she murmured reflectively to her 
crochet hook, years later. Serene, she sat, busy as always, an 
aura of tranquility seeming to set her apart from the hubbub of 
the family living room, heavy with anxious talk. For impatient 
youth of the °30’s, now grown to adulthood, wrestled with 
problems of the ’70’s — not dust and poverty but pollution and 
inflation. 

Such dire predictions! Not if, but when the crash comes it will 
be the granddaddy of them all. We’Il lose everything! All will be 
“gone! 

_ Startled, my eyes flew to Mother. I could see her stripped and 
defenceless. So vulnerable, at her age, to the devastations of an 
economy gone crazy. 

But she seemed not to have heard. She crocheted composed- 
ly, her serenity belying it all. She had come a long way. There 
had been times of battering winds, and steep hills on her road. 
But all that is past now, and her face is tranquil. 
Wonderingly, I looked at her. Then that which I had never 
before really understood moved slowly into focus. 

‘Blessed be nothing’’ of course. No wonder her eyes 
‘twinkled with the wisdom of 97 years! 

How can one lose ‘‘everything’’ when one has nothing to 
‘lose? And Mother had nothing to lose. No one, nor anything, 
can take away the wealth of a lifetime of investments when those 
‘investments have been made in love and in service to others. 
_ When one has quite literally accepted the warning, ‘‘store not 
up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth....... fe 
there really isn’t all that much that the quirks of the economy can 
do to you, is there? 

I don’t suppose, ever, at any time in Mother’s life, if one had 
‘asked, could she have told you very much about the health of the 

money market, or the current rates of interest. She didn’t know, 
and I rather suspect, didn’t care. Leave moth and rust to their 
Own insidious devices — she had vastly more important things 
to be concerned about. 
' As a young wife, then as a mother, she had endured the 
testings of a prairie homestead. Each day had been an offering of 
selfless love and service to others. Years of ‘‘making do’’ with 
four small children, the isolation and loneliness, the telephone 
on the wall, disconnected, a diphtheria epidemic, -20° below 
and the doctor 20 horse miles away. 

It is incredible to me, that even after those years she could still 
stoutly maintain that the ultimate blessing is still greater in 
having too little rather than too much. 

And as I looked at her, I caught a glimpse of not ‘‘just my 
Mother’’ but the person inside. I sensed a spiritual poise, a solid 
centre that was such a familiar part of her that I had never 
analyzed it before. 

In the beginning, I thought, this great inner strength was just 
an embryo. Yet it is an embryo of potential that is in each of us at 
birth. Call it spirit, soul, *‘self’’, whatever, but it is there, a gift 
from God — and what we do with it is our gift to God. 

Here, I realized, lay the secret — and a paradox — in ‘‘what 
we do with it’’. 
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We can tuck it away with such cautious care, coddling it with 
material security and possessions, that we smother it to death. 
The gift is forgotten and is lost. 

Or we can expose our gift, use it, risk it, thank God for it. Let 
it stand free, nurtured by the Holy Spirit, meeting life head-on. 
Buffeted and bruised by our journey, it will be shaped and 
strengthened into a peace and a force that will not be deterred by 
the fluctuations of our feelings or the uncertainty of our sur- 
roundings. When life may appear lost and hopeless, and we 
watch helplessly as our world goes awry, it is still there. It 
generates the courage and the peace that we need. It is the one 
gift that improves with age, with use, with abuse. 

It is forever, it is now. 

This is what I was recognizing and acknowledging as I looked 
at Mother. Such an abundance of human warmth and courage. 
How grateful we should be for this rich legacy. A legacy most 
assuredly not found in banks or in bonds. 

This thing about taking the measure of your life by the size of 
the estate which you leave to your children, has always seemed 
pitifully sad. Arthritic fingers fumbling with coupons and 
fretting over cash while ‘‘loving’’ heirs hover, may be an 
ambition for some — but never for Mother. 

‘‘And you aren’t old’’ I thought, as I hung onto this moment 
of insight. **Yes, in number of years — but you’re not an old 
person!’’ 

The transitions had been so smooth, no one really noticed as 
the middle years slipped into the latter years. In the busy invest- 
ing years with the family, she had extended her interests, 
undertaken new adventures and brought so much imagination 
into everyday living, that old age came with the minimum of 
shock, and with little concern for bodily comforts. And there are 
a few dollars left even now to invest in the life of her 
community. 

The physical body may not be adequate for the entire journey, 
but her personality, her *‘self’’ is hers to do with as she chooses. 
And obviously she has chosen no inglorious retreat from life, 
but to travel with purpose to the end, investing all that she is and 
all that she has. 

Not continually dwelling on the possible proximity of death, 
yet remembering with joy, as she sometimes reflects, ‘‘This is 
the one journey for which one does not pack a bag!’’ 

No luggage allowed. Blessed be nothing. 


SUSAN CONLY and her husband Jim have farmed 
near Macklin, Saskatchewan for 30 years. 
Her mother ts now 98 and ltves alone in the 
home butlt for her by her Scots husband who 
eame to Canada in 1908. ary 
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‘“ON THE FIFTH DAY of the fourth month in the thirtieth year, 
while I (Ezekiel) was among the exiles on the Kebar waterway, 
heaven opened and I saw a vision of God. (Ezekiel 1.1)’’ In this 
and the following verses Ezekiel describes his call to be a 
prophet. The call came from God ona day of rain and thunder in 
the fourth month (approximately mid-June to mid-July) of 593 
B.C. Ezekiel was in the vicinity of the Jewish exile community 
of Telabib on the ‘‘river’’ Kebar. The Kebar was one of the great 
waterways which were used for irrigation and transport in 
Babylonia. They are referred to in Psalm 137.1: ‘“We made our 
home by the waterways of Babylonia, we wept there as we re- 
membered Zion’’. 

Ezekiel was one of the exiles who sang that psalm. He was 
taken to Babylonia in the first deportation of exiles by Nebuch- 
adnezzar in 597 B.C. Unlike Jeremiah, Ezekiel had no secretary 
or friend who was interested in recording his life, so we know 
very little about his origins and nothing of his fate. He was a 
priest who added the prophetic vocation to his priesthood. The 
other great prophets were not priests as far as we know. The 
name of his father was Buzi, also a priest. Ezekiel was among 
the temple clergy who were carried off to Babylonia. We know 
too that he was married. The latest recorded date in the book 1s 
571 B.C. and the final editing of the book probably began soon 
afterwards. We do not know when Ezekiel was born, or if he 
died in Babylonia still longing for his beloved Jerusalem. 


Beasts and Bereavement 


The Book of Ezekiel is one of the most ordered of the 
prophetic books. It divides quite naturally into sections which 
we will shortly examine. Yet, like all the books of the Bible, it is 
the result of an editorial process. Ezekiel was not written at one 
sitting. The final product was edited by the prophet and possibly 
by his followers after his death. The style of the book is very 
varied and rich. Ezekiel uses a wide range of imagery, some 
drawn from elsewhere in the Old Testament and some of his own 
making. The book is full of allegory and poetry. All of this 
combines to make the Hebrew text extremely difficult in places. 
The New Testament in general pays little attention to Ezekiel 
except in Revelation where much use is made of its imagery. 
Now we will let the book speak for itself. 

Chapters one to three relate the call of the prophet Ezekiel. In 
a tremendous vision which begins with a thunderstorm and cul- 
minates before the throne of God, the prophet is confronted with 
the majesty and challenge of God. The images of beasts, wheels 
and creatures have puzzled readers of the book for many cen- 
turies. It is best to regard the vision as a changing, dream-like 
sequence of events designed to emphasize the transcendent 
majesty of God. The winged beasts have their counterparts in 
the statuary of Babylonia. In 1.10 Ezekiel sees the four beasts 
each with the face of a man, a lion, an ox and an eagle. These 
beasts appear in Revelation 4.7 and in later Christian tradition 
they became symbols of the four evangelists: Matthew (man), 
Mark (lion), Luke (ox), John (eagle). The terrified Ezekiel fell 
on his face and then the divine voice spoke: ‘‘Son of man, stand 
on your feet and I will speak with you’’ (2.1) Time and again in 
Holy Scripture we meet the God who wishes to enter into a 
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dialogue with humanity. In chapter three Ezekiel is commanded 

to eat a scroll on which are written laments and prophecies of 
doom. The taste of the scroll was sweet as honey, but the words, 

now Ezekiel’s message, were laden with the judgments of God. 

Then the prophet returned to his fellow exiles, but remained. 
strangely silent. 

Chapter four to twenty-four contain the prophecies of judg- 
ment against Jerusalem. Ezekiel delivered these between 593 
B.C. and the fall of the city in 587 B.C. Like Jeremiah, he 
asserted that Jerusalem would fall to the Babylonians who were 
God’s instruments of justice and wrath. Ezekiel began his | 
denunciations with a series of symbolic prophecies. He was shut © 
up in his house, tied with ropes and prevented from speaking, 
symbolizing the captivity of Jerusalem and the speechless shock 
of the exiles when they heard of the fall. He drew a map of 
Jerusalem on a clay tablet and placed model siege engines — 
around it. God commanded him to eat bread baked in the heat of 
burning human excrement to illustrate that the Israelites would | 
eat tainted and unclean food in the lands of their exile. The — 
Jews were to be punished for their paganism and for their 
stubborn refusal to listen to the Lord God’s authentic messen- 
gers. The judgment of God is terrible in its ruthlessness: **‘He 
said, “desecrate the temple (lit. the House (of God)) and fill the | 
courts with corpses; then go out (into the city) and kill’ ”’. 
(9.7) The following chapters contain the tragic picture of God | 
departing from the temple. Chapter sixteen describes the love - 
of God for Jerusalem and the latter’s apostasy in fairly explicit — 
sexual terms. Chapters twenty to twenty-two deal with Jeru-— 
salem’s approaching doom, mentioning the appalling fact that | 
there is not one righteous man left to make the city worth | 
saving. Suddenly, on the very eve of the fall of Jerusalem, God 
announced to Ezekiel that his wife, whom he greatly loved, 
would die. To that shocking announcement was added the 
harsh command that Ezekiel was not to mourn. This was to 
show that the dead would not be decently remembered by the | 
living and the living would find no comfort. Ezekiel obeyed | 
and conveyed his obedience in these starkly simple words: ‘‘I | 
addressed the people in the morning; my wife died in the | 
evening. The following morning I did as I was commanded’’. 
(24.18) Soon came fugitives carrying the news of the capture | 
of Jerusalem. Poor Ezekiel was bereft of beloved wife and dear : 
birthplace in a day. 


The ‘‘Dry Bones’’ Live | 
Chapters twenty-five to thirty-two cover a series of prophe- | 
cies against foreign nations. They are not so important for the | 
general reader. The major thrust of the prophecies are directed 
against the city-state of Tyre and the land of Egypt. Chapter 
thirty-two depicts the rulers of the nations as ghostly and power- 
less inhabitants of the land of the dead. Priests, kings, princes 
and warriors are no more than incorporeal wraiths together 
forming the sad company of the dead. These chapters testify to 
the prophet’s belief in the power of the God of Israel over all the 
nations and their gods. 

Immediately after the fall of Jerusalem Ezekiel changed the 
tone of his prophecies and addressed to his contemporaries a 
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word of comfort and hope. He pointed to a second exodus and a 
wandering in the desert where God’s people would be made fit 
to return to Jerusalem. There is still condemnation for those who 
continue to resist God’s will, and for corrupt leaders, but in 
general Ezekiel becomes an encourager of hope. Chapters 
thirty-three to thirty-nine record these prophecies. 

The most famous of them is the vision of the valley of the dry 
bones in chapter thirty-seven. ‘*The Land of Yahweh (the Lord) 
was upon me and he bore me away by his spirit and deposited me 
in the middle of a broad valley which was full of dry bones’’. 
(37.1) This is easily the most striking of Ezekiel’s visions. It has 
inspired paintings and songs, the most famous of the latter being 
the Negro Spiritual which exhorts ‘‘dem bones, dem bones, 
dem dry bones, now hear the word of de Lord’’. To the prophet 
it was a dramatic portrayal of God’s ability to give life in death, 
that is to restore the defunct state of Israel. Probably Ezekiel’s 
original thoughts travelled no further than that. But subsequent 
generations have extended the vision far beyond its original 
meaning and for the Christian church it has become a vivid 
symbol of God’s power in the resurrection, first of our Lord and 
then of all Christians. From the valley of dry bones God moves 
Ezekiel on to contemplate the loving restoration of the Jewish 
community, rescued from backsliding and purified. In verse 27 
the prophet announces God’s future and wonderful intention to 
live among his chosen people: ‘‘My presence (lit. ‘dwelling’) 
shall be over them; I will be their God and they my people’. 
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This promise has echoed down the centuries of Jewish and 
Christian history, from the exiles settled unwillingly along the 
waterways of Babylonia to their tragic descendants huddled in 
cattle trucks bearing them not to exile but to death by poison gas. 
In Christ the desire of God to live with all humanity is finally 
and lovingly proclaimed, with, I am sure, Ezekiel’s enthusiastic 
approval. 

The following two chapters, thirty-eight and thirty-nine, 
which tell of God’s conflict with the prince Gog, take the reader 
beyond the dimension of history’and time to the cosmic conflict 
between God and the forces of evil, in which God is ultimately 
victorious. Ezekiel originally conceived of a force coming out 
of the far north to attack Israel. Subsequent additions to the text 
have given the conflict universal significance. Gog is vanquish- 
ed and Israel is summoned to a great sacrifice of celebration. 

For many readers the concluding chapters of the book come 
as something of an anti-climax. From the sublime promises of 
God and the cosmic victory over evil, Ezekiel turns to contem- 
plate in some considerable and occasionally tedious detail, the 
future temple, its affairs and its priesthood. Chapter forty-three 
relates the return of the glory of God to the temple to fill it once 
again. We noted above the tragic departure of God’s glory from 
the temple before the fall of Jerusalem. The next few chapters 
describe temple festivals, contain regulations for worship and 


(continued on next page) 
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zekiel: The Prophet of the Majesty of God 


(continued from previous page) 


list the allotment of land for the temple, culminating in a careful 
description of the temple kitchens — no detail was too trivial for 
Ezekiel! The book moves (Chapter 47) to the famous vision of 
the River of Life which rises as a spring into the eastern terrace 
of the restored temple. The spring becomes a broad, swift- 
flowing stream of sweet water, giving life to the desert and 
sweetening the bitter water of the Dead Sea. Ezekiel notes care- 
fully, however, that the marshy salt-flats round the Dead Sea 
will remain as salt-pans, for salt was a necessary commodity. 
Water and trees are symbolic of God’s gift of life throughout 
Scripture. Ezekiel’s River of Life flows through the Book of 
Revelation. The book closes with a dull allotment of territories 
to the tribes of Israel. We cannot be too disappointed by these 
last chapters for they represent only one aspect of the vision of a 
sincere and dedicated priest and prophet. 

Ezekiel remains something of a puzzle. His life was less 
outwardly turbulent than that of Jeremiah, but the surface calm 
concealed a passionate and visionary nature. He was struck 
dumb, he fell into trances and possessed an abnormal gift of 
psychic perception, knowing in Babylonia exactly what was 
taking place in Jerusalem. Pedantic scholars of a former genera- 
tion, worried by this inrush of the supernatural, went so far as to 
suggest that Ezekiel never left Jerusalem at all! We, who are 
only beginning to understand the depth and range of the human 
psyche, know better. He receives less of our sympathy than 
Jeremiah, but we can come close to him on the day that his 
dearly loved wife died and he was forbidden by God to grieve. 
The unmarried Jeremiah never knew that kind of loss, and it is 
better to have loved and lost than never to have loved at all. 


From Ezekiel we learn three things: 

1. The Book of Ezekiel communicates a tremendous sense of 
awe at the mystery and majesty of God’s being. We live in a 
time when God is either reduced to a nebulous and woolly 
‘*sround of being’’, or made to seem like an indulgent father on 
tap to fulfil every whim of a favourite child in response to a trite 
request usually phrased: “‘I just asked the Lord...’’ I read 
recently of someone who “‘just asked the Lord’’ for a couple of 
stencils, as if God were some kind of domestic sorcerer. Ezekiel 
fell on his face before the glory of God. The wonder of God’s 
being which creates and sustains a universe far beyond our’ 
human imagination is paralleled by the mystery of his love 

which reaches to the heart of every person. When we approach 

God we should be ‘‘lost in wonder, love and praise’’. 

2. Ezekiel paid close attention to those things which keep us 

always aware of God. We saw how the final chapters of the book 
deal in a rather ordinary fashion with matters pertaining to the 

temple and its cult. For many, Christianity is defined as a vague 
feeling of general benevolence, just as easily experienced on the 
golf course as in church. Ezekiel reminds us to cultivate 
worship, prayer and services, all of which are designed to bring 
us close to God. In sharp contrast to the ever-present emphasis | 
on individual Christianity, Ezekiel, though a Jew, teaches us 
that the religious response of the person must be made within the - 
framework of an ordered, worshipping community. The Chris- 
tian, of course, knows that the temple priesthood envisaged by 
Ezekiel has been replaced by Jesus Christ, God made man. 
3. Ezekiel believed that God reveals his loving will and asks 
us to act in accordance with it. He had a highly developed sense 
of individual responsibility. He saw religion and morality as two | 
sides of the same coin. Religious failure meant moral failure and | 
vice versa. This means that God’s will must be taken into— 
account in every action and every personal encounter in our | 
daily lives. Surely in an age of moral anarchy the words of this | 
ancient prophet are very relevant, reminding us to live our lives | 
in absolute obedience to God; to begin and end the day with | 
prayer and to think about God in the rush of the world’s life. 

These ideals of Ezekiel assume shape, form and perfection in 

Jesus Christ. 

Like the other great prophets, Ezekiel had a hard road to 
follow and if he seems less easy to understand than the others it 
is not his fault. He urged his fellow exiles to remember | 
Jerusalem and to look forward with hope to a glorious return | 
from exile. Exile was not all that uncomfortable, and it must | 
have been easy for many to slide into the manners and customs 
of Babylonia. Ezekiel’s words brought them back to God. As he 
combined priest and prophet in his own person he presents to us 
a complete picture of the religious life, ordered worship and 
daily obedience. As I said above, we come closest to him in his 
grief for the loss of his wife, a grief which he had to suppress 
because God had a greater claim on him. In his act of obedience | 
we recall the words of Jesus about those who follow him having 
to hate their families, so absolute are the claims of God. He put | 
God first. In my late and dearly loved Grandmother Barclay’s 
Bible there was an old bookmark with the text ‘‘Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God’’. Ezekiel belongs to that great company who 
have taught us, even in moments of deepest grief, to put God 
first, and who have found that his love does not fail. 


THE REV. JOHN BARCLAY BURNS, minister at Thornhill, Ontario, holds a 
doctorate in Old Testament studies. 
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FOR LONG CENTURIES Mark’s Gospel was neglected and 
considered to be by far the least important of the four. About 
nine-tenths of its material is found in Matthew (about half of it is 
also found in Luke), and the traditional view was that it is 
merely an abbreviation of Matthew. Almost all modern scholars 
now believe it was really the other way round: Mark’s Gospel 
| Was written first, and Matthew and Luke both drew upon it as 
one of their sources. It is a case of ‘‘the last shall be first’’, and 
today Mark is considered to be very important because it was the 
first to be written and because it set the fashion which others 
followed. 

The Gospel itself gives no direct clue as to how and when it 
was written. However, most scholars are prepared to acknow- 
ledge that there is probably considerable truth in the tradition 
handed on by the early second century Christian writer Papias 
_and the later second century writer Irenaeus who claim that the 
| Gospel was written in Rome, after the death of the apostles Peter 

and Paul, by someone called Mark — the ‘‘interpreter’’ (or 
{possibly the “‘assistant’’) of Peter. These claims are very 

_modest and have the ring of truth about them. Papias acknow- 

‘ledges that the writer was not himself an eyewitness and also 

that the Gospel is not *‘an ordered exposition’’, i.e. the events 

are not necessarily recorded in the correct chronological order. 

There is general agreement therefore that the Gospel was written 

in Rome, for the predominantly Gentile Church there, probably 

around A.D. 65-70. The Gospel itself seems to fit well into this 
situation: Jewish terms and customs are explained for the 
| reader, there is a strong interest in Gentile missions, the stress 
on the cost of discipleship fits the period following the terrible 
persecution under Nero in A.D. 64 in which Peter and Paul were 
probably martyred, and the air of crisis in the Gospel fits this 
period of world-shaking events including the great Jewish rebel- 
lion which broke out in A.D. 66 and culminated in the fall of 

‘Jerusalem and the destruction of the Temple in A.D. 70. 
. Later tradition identified the ‘ ‘Mark”’ mentioned by Papias 

and Irenaeus with the *‘John Mark’’ who appears in Acts 12:12, 

12:25, 13:5, 13:13, 15:37, who is mentioned by Paul in Colos- 

sians 4:10, Philemon 24 and II Timothy 4:11, and with *‘my son 

Mark”’ who is referred to in I Peter 5:13. If we could be sure that 
,all the Marks were the same person then we would know quite a 

bit about the writer of the Gospel, but this is not certain: we have 
‘to remember that neither Papias nor Irenaeus identify the author 

with John Mark, and also that Mark (or Marcus) was an ex- 
tremely common name. 

Granted that the Gospel was written in Rome c. A.D. 65-70, 
where did the author get his source material? He probably drew 
on material possessed by the Christian congregation in Rome, at 
least some of which would already be in written form. Scholars 
detect indications that he used earlier collections of the sayings 
of Jesus, and also believe that units like Chapter 13 may have 
circulated earlier as separate tracts. The passion narrative 
(Chapters 14 and 15) surely must have been already put together 
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as a connected account. Special interest is attached to the claim 
of Papias that Mark wrote down what he could remember of 
Peter's account of the sayings and doings of Christ. Peter is 
mentioned 26 times in the Gospel and there is a considerable 
amount of material which could well have originally come from 
Peter. 

It is quite likely that at an earlier stage much of the material 
used by Mark had come from Galilee. Although it is almost 
certain that Jesus was in Jerusalem several times in the course of 
his ministry, Mark’s Gospel places most of Jesus’ ministry in 
Galilee, apart, of course, from the last week of his life. This 
strongly suggests that Mark drew on traditions which come 
originally from Galilee. The Gospel shows a special interest in 
Capernaum. We know that Capernaum was an important centre 
of early Christianity and it may well be that the traditions which 
eventually found their way to Rome were previously collected 
and then passed on by the church at Capernaum. A flood of new 
light has been shed on this by recent excavations at Capernaum 
which have uncovered the remains of Peter’s house which 
served as a place of Christian worship and pilgrimage before the 
end of the first century. This must be ‘‘the house’’ mentioned in 
Mark 1:29 (cf. also 1:33, 2:1). Galilean Christians would be 
particularly able to remember and record aspects of Jesus’ 
ministry in Galilee especially events in which Peter played a 
prominent role. 


(continued on next page) 
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The Making and Meaning of Mark 


(continued from previous page) 


Discussions of where Mark got his source material inevitably 
involve guesswork and speculation. What we do know directly 
is the finished Gospel which he produced. Recent studies of his 
‘redaction’ or editing of the material at his disposal have high- 
lighted some of the more important features of the earliest 
Gospel. 


Urgency 


Any reader must surely be impressed with the urgency of the 
message which Mark spells out. The Gospel is not long (it can 
easily be read in one sitting — try it sometime), and it is mostly 
made up of quite short units so that the scene keeps changing and 
the pace seldom slackens. Mark would not have won a prize for 
the literary excellence of his Greek, but his language is forceful 
and direct. He is very fond of the word ‘‘immediately”’ 
(“‘straightway’’ in the King James Version); it occurs eight 
times in Chapter | alone! Every now and again Mark slips into 
using the present tense: “‘And they come bringing to him a 
paralytic’’.. .“‘and seeing their faith Jesus says to the paralytic 
... (2:3, 5). This is not very correct grammatically but it does 
tend to make the stories more vivid. 

This same note of urgency is carried over into the portrait of 
Jesus himself. Mark gives some of Jesus’ teaching, but not a 
great deal. For him Jesus is not a wise religious teacher but 
rather a man of action, the one through whom the Kingdom of 
God is breaking into history, the one in whom the power of God 
is at work, the one who leads the battle against the forces of 
Satan. 

References to the time of the end and the day of judgment, 
especially in Chapter 13, also make Mark’s message more 
urgent. It has often been alleged that Mark, (and Jesus too), 
expected the end of the world to come very soon. Since that did 
not happen, it follows that they were both wrong. But a careful 
reading of Chapter |3 (especially vs. 32-37) shows, that accord- 
ing to Mark at least, what Jesus taught was not that the end will 
come immediately, but that it will come suddenly. What he em- 
phasized was the need for constant watchfulness: live every day 
as if it were your last. 

Mark’s message Is an urgent one which challenges the reader 
to decide for or against Jesus Christ and which regards this 
choice as a life-or-death decision. The author would surely be 
mystified by the lukewarm, nominal Christianity that charac- 
terizes so many professing Christians today; he would heartily 
agree with the writer who referred to “‘the nonsense of neutrali- 
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Authority 


Another feature of Mark’s presentation is the emphasis on the 
authority of Jesus. The figure of Christ completely dominates 
the Gospel. It is often said, with some truth, that Mark gives the 
most human portrait of Jesus. Mark does not hesitate to depict 
Jesus showing a wide range of human emotions (see 3:5, 7:34, 
8:12, 14:33) where the other Gospels are generally more guard- 
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ed and reticent. But it is equally true that Mark leaves us in no 
doubt whatsoever that he believes Jesus to be both Messiah and 
Son of God. 

Mark is surely historically correct in not having Jesus claim 
the title ““Messiah’’. If Jesus accepts it at the time of Peter’s 
confession (8:27-33) it is only in very guarded fashion. Accord- 
ing to Mark (14:61, 62) only once, at the very end of his life, 
does he clearly accept the title ‘‘Messiah’’. There was a good 
reason for this: the title had such political and military overtones 
that if Jesus had used it in public it would have provoked all 
kinds of misunderstanding. Of course, after the crucifixion and 
resurrection, there could be no misunderstanding and the early 
Christians — including Mark — could freely declare that Jesus 
was indeed the promised Messiah, though not the kind of 
Messiah some Jews had been expecting. According to Mark 
Jesus was also reticent about claiming the title “‘Son of God’’. 
In the Gospel it is given to Jesus by the heavenly voice at the 
Baptism (1:11) and at the Transfiguration (9:7), and by the 
unclean spirits which Jesus casts out. The only title which Mark 
really depicts Jesus as claiming is that of “‘Son of Man’’. 
Contrary to popular opinion that title did not simply refer to 
Jesus’ human nature; taken from Daniel 7 it had come, by Jesus’ 
day, to refer to a more supernatural type of Messiah. If Jesus 
used **Son of Man”? it was probably because it was the title least 
open to misunderstanding. | 

Perhaps Mark was aware how inadequate any previously | 
existing title was to convey who Jesus is. He does seem to con-- 
centrate on letting us see Jesus in action and challenges us to 
make up our own mind. Mark shows us the power of God 
working in a unique way in Jesus’ ministry. Through him, God 
reveals his will, forgives sin, defeats the powers of evil, heals. 
disease, and demands unqualified obedience. **He taught them. 
as one who had authority, and not as the scribes’’ (1:22). 
Television programmes often feature interviews with people. 
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who are said to be ‘‘authorities’’ on various subjects. For most 
viewers, whether the person has a Ph.D. or some high-sounding 
title is neither here nor there. By the way the person speaks and 
behaves and answers questions, it is very quickly apparent 

_ whether or not he really is an authority. Jesus, as Mark depicts 
him, is above all an authoritative figure. Mark all along invites 
_us to find in Christ the one through whom God speaks to us, 
defeats the powers which threaten us, heals us, and demands our 
obedience. 


Cost 


If Mark challenges the reader to commit himself to this 
authoritative figure, he leaves him under no illusion about the 
cost of discipleship. This is a theme that runs right through the 
‘Gospel but is especially stressed in the section on Jesus’ journey 
to Jerusalem which extends from 8:31 to 10:52. This section 
breaks down into three sub-sections (8:31 - 9:29, 9:30 - 10:31, 

10:32 - 52) each of which begins with a solemn prediction of 
Jesus’ suffering and death and each of which reminds us that the 
Christian believer must be prepared to deny himself, take up his 
‘cross and follow Christ. 

Norman Perrin has pointed out an interesting parallel which 
runs through the Gospel. We are told that John the Baptist 
preached (1:7) and then that he was delivered up (1:14 — 

“‘arrested”’ is much too weak a translation; the Greek contains 
ithe whole idea of being handed over and delivered up to suf- 
fering and death). Jesus also came preaching (1:14), and he too 
was ‘‘delivered into the hands of men’’ (9:31; cf. 10:33). 
Finally it is made clear that Christians must preach the Gospel 
(13:10) and that they too can expect to be delivered up (13:9, 
11). In a wicked world the true proclamation of the Gospel is 
bound to provoke opposition. 

It is often said that the Church today tends to be met with 
Booce rather than with opposition. Perhaps that says something 
| about our preaching of the Gospel. Certainly, as the idea de- 
clines that this is an officially Christian country and as commit- 
)ted Christians become more obviously a minority, Mark’s 
message will become more and more relevant to our situation. 
Every true believer must be prepared to count the cost. 
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Evangel 


One other feature of Mark deserves special mention, and that 
is his interest in the spread of the Good News. It seems likely 
that the original end of Mark is missing. The oldest manuscripts 
stop at 16:8 in what seems to be the middle of the empty tomb 
story: vs. 9-20 were apparently added later in an attempt to bring 
the book to a more satisfactory conclusion. We have no way of 
‘knowing therefore whether Mark originally concluded with a 
command to go and make disciples of all nations (like the 
“Great Commission’’ with which Matthew closes). But long 
before the end of the Gospel Mark impresses on us the impor- 
tance of sharing the Good News with others. He tells us that 
Jesus ventured into Gentile areas such as Tyre and Sidon and the 
Decapolis. He quotes sayings about the Gospel being preached 
“to all nations’? (13:10) and **in the whole world’’ (14:9). And 
if Mark was indeed written originally for Christians in the city of 
Rome, how significant it must have been for them to read that it 
was a Roman centurion who, when he witnessed Jesus’ death on 
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the cross, exclaimed, 
C539). 

We must remember that Christians in Rome around A.D. 
65-70 were a small, persecuted minority and were certainly not 
in any position to launch an expensive, highly-organized pro- 
gramme of missionary outreach. In fact, it is much more likely 
that Christians could only witness among their own family and 
friends and in their own place of work. How appropriate to their 
situation (and to that of many people today) is the conclusion of 
the story of the healing of the Gerasene demoniac in 5:1-20. 
After the man had been healed he asked permission to follow 
Jesus as he went on to another district. But Jesus refused this 
request and instead told the man, **Go home to your friends, and 
tell them how much the Lord has done for you, and how he has 
had mercy on you’’. And so the man was left in his own neigh- 
bourhood and among his own people and there he **began to 
proclaim . . . how much Jesus had done for him’’. The Roman 
Christians were not to withdraw from the difficult situation in 
which they found themselves, but were to witness to their Lord 
in that situation. Mark’s Gospel still challenges us to respond to 
the urgent message of the authoritative Christ and faithfully and 
fearlessly to witness to the Good News in whatever situation 
God has placed us. 


“Truly this man was a son of God”’ 


DR. SCOBIE formerly taught New Testament at The Presbyterian College and 
is presently the Head of the Department of Religious Studies at Mount Allison 
University in Sackville, New Brunswick. 
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E. Brooke Ashfield Linda Sugrue Ashfield Linda Margaret Brown Dorothy Helen Bulmer 


William |. Campbell Vernon Bruce Dennis Robert James Elford lan A. Gray 


R Haven Edward C. Hicks H Kouwenberg David John McBride 


Ruth MacLean Katharine Jean Michie Richey Morrow Harvey William Osborne 
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Tony Paton Wendy Paton J. George Robertson John F. Scott 


kNOX 
college 


Robert H. Smith M. Helen Smith David B. Vincent 


Marion R. Barclay Amethyst (Amy) Campbell Janie E. Goodwin Barbara Lynn Heaman E 


Ruth Elaine Mackenzie Marty Molengraaf Creola M. Simpson Anne Vandermey Warren Whittaker 
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r Se ae 


Jean S. Armstrong Arty van Bruchem Garry van Bruchem Johan (Joop) Eenkhoorn 


Melvin Grant Fawcett Mabel V. Henderson Shirley J. Herman 


John McGurrin Florence C. Palmer Gordon Charles Saville lan Victor 


M. Anne Yee David Allan Young 


- For reasons of space and time, the graduates are 
Pd - 8S T FE RR here pictured without personal data or degrees. The 
large number of graduates and the limited space at , 


our disposal prohibits the former, and the fact that 
we go to press before the M. Div. degrees are 
actually won and conferred mitigates against using 


the latter. 
Some appointments may also be changed between 


press time and June. 
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CONGREGATIONAL idea 


of the month 


Vietnamese Refugee Project 


1. Families arrive by air and spend the first three or four 
days in a motel. This provides the Immigration Department 
counsellors time to meet with the families and begin to plan 
for the next few months. It also gives the sponsoring church 
group a couple of days to meet the family and organize how 
they will help this specific family. 

This period of time is a very confusing time for the 
families. Support groups are asked to be patient and under- 
standing. The experience thus far indicates that the Vietna- 
mese refugees are very flexible and adapt well to their new 
home in Windsor, Ontario. Families come in all shapes and 
sizes: we have a family of six; single adults; and a married 
couple. 


2. Financial Responsibilities: The Department of Man- 
power and Immigration will pay for the first and last months’ 
rents directly to the landlord; thereafter the families are re- 
sponsible for the rent and all costs. They pay these future 
costs out of a living allowance provided if they are in 
language training, or out of a salary if they are working. The 
Department will help the family to find employment or gain 
access to language training. 


3. Congregational Responsibility: Congregations are not 
asked to assume any financial responsibility. Their primary 
role is to welcome and to provide moral support by orienting 
the family to the city. There are a number of ways congrega- 
tions can assist. They can show them where to shop for food; 
how to use public transportation; the dress suitable for our 
climate; the location of public facilities; how to use house- 
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‘How the project works in Windsor’’ 


hold appliances; and teach them our local customs. We 
have also assisted families by providing bedding, kitchen 
utensils, furniture, and clothing by way of ‘congregational 
showers’’. These gifts ease the initial financial burden and 
thus provide more disposable income for the families to get 
started. Some have been able to find employment oppor- 
tunities and/or local housing faster than the government 
department. 

Congregations have usually identified one or two families 
to co-ordinate the activities of the congregation, to identify a 
contact for the federal department and the ecumenical 
organizing committee. 


4. The Organizing Committee: This committee has found 
the congregations and parishes interested in supporting the 
families; organized meetings between congregational rep- 
resentatives and the Department of Manpower and Immi- 
gration and agencies willing to support the new families; 
co-ordinated media involvement and followed up on any 
problem areas. One member is designated as the key con- 
tact person and spokesman. 

The organizing committee is also responsible for contact- 
ing the Federal Minister of Manpower and Immigration to 
urge that families be directed towards the community and to 
work out any problems which may arise with the depart- 
ment. 


The above statement was submitted by the Rev. Joseph 
Riddell, Assistant Minister at St. Andrew’s Church in Wind- 
sor, Ontario. 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Q. Is it a precondition of member- 
ship in The Presbyterian Church in Can- 


ada that I believe in the divinity of 


Christ? By divinity, | mean that he ap- 
peared physically talking with people 
and eating fish. 


A. There is much more to the divini- 
ty of Christ than the post Easter appear- 
ances. Remember that resurrection was 
not simply a return of the old, but that 
something brand new had come into 
existence. Mary didn’t recognize Jesus at 
first, nor did the Emmaus Road travel- 
lers. 

Peter’s confession at Caesarea Phillip- 
pl captures the divinity of our Lord. 
‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the liv- 
ing God’’. 

Your question seems to imply that a 
certain intellectual appreciation of Jesus 
constitutes a belief system. That is part of 
it. The Lord wants us to use our heads. 
Part of our belief system however, has to 
be built on our sense of sin and our appre- 
ciation of the wonder of God’s love and 
grace. Acts 2 tells us something of what 
was happening. 

Membership then, is saying yes with 
the mind but also saying yes with the 
heart and soul. 


Q. Why does it appear that Chris- 
tians shy away from acting politically? Is 
there any theological injunction against 
active political involvement by Christian 
groups? 


A. There are a number of issues 
raised. The first deals with the whole 
question of Christians and politics. Do 
they mix? Stanley Knowles of Winnipeg 
must think they do. An ordained United 
Church minister, he has been an M.P. for 
many years. Tommy Douglas is an or- 
dained Baptist minister. 

There are a number of Christians in the 
political arena, I'm sure. The problem 
must be to practise live Christianity in the 
Parliamentary setting, and without fore- 
ing your way and your beliefs on anyone 
else. 

I don’t think that Christian bodies 
should be politically aligned. That’s not 
theological, just common sense. Close 
identification could create problems for 
both. For instance; if Christians support 
the Liberal regime, then it follows that to 
be Christian is to be Liberal (politically 
speaking and vice versa). The church’s 
responsibility 1s to clarify issues, urge re- 
sponsible voting and to encourage gifted 
individuals to run for office. 


Q A What does partaking of commun- 
ion wine imply about belief in Christ and 
his divinity? 


A. Part of the challenge in writing 
this column is not only to try and reply 
but also to attempt to understand the 
question in the first place. I’m trying to 
understand this question. 

I have trouble calling grape juice 
wine. Anyway, as you take the cup, you 
are taking 1n faith, what is offered to you. 
“This cup is the new testament in my 
blood ...°*°. What is being offered is his 
love, his grace, his new way, his life! 
This is acknowledging that Jesus Christ 
has died for us, that we can live in him. 
By his spirit, he is present, with us and 
for us. 

In taking the cup then, we are saying 
that our Lord died for us, and that his 
sacrifice opens the way to a closer com- 
munion with Almighty God. 

His action, dying and living, is divine 
action. It is God 1n action, for you and for 
me. 


SEND QUESTIONS TO: Rev. Dr. Bruce Miles, 
364 Foxdale Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba, R2G 
1A4. Include name and address, for information 
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REVIEWS 
films 


THE DEER HUNTER 

— A Michael Cimino Film released by 
Universal Studios, starring Robert De 
Niro. 
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Very few movies exceed two hours in 
length any longer. However, The Deer 
Hunter runs over three hours and is unin- 
terrupted by any intermission. The effect 
is overwhelming since you are exposed 
to an unrelenting emotional intensity for 
the entire time. Such a movie, in its reac- 
tion to the Viet Nam War, could only 
have been produced some years after that 
debacle, when the idiocy and futility of 
such a war effort has been conceded, es- 
pecially as events continue to unfold in 
the Far East. Due to the violent nature of 
the subject matter, the film well deserves 
its restricted rating. It is not a movie for 
the squeamish! 

Briefly stated, the story revolves 
around five friends who are steel workers 
in Pennsylvania. Three of these friends, 


Michael, (played by De Niro), Nick, and 
Steve are drafted into the armed forces 
and are about to be sent to Viet Nam. 
These friends are skilfully introduced at 
the outset as they join in celebrating 
Steve and Angela’s wedding. The rela- 
tionships unfold and their attitudes are 
revealed as they drink, party, and hunt 
deer together. With a rapid change of 
scene, we next confront the friends in the 
midst of a tiny Viet Nam hamlet, and 
then in a makeshift Viet Cong prison 
centre along a river. After their eventual 
escape, the destinies of the three friends 
gradually unfold. I hesitate to reveal the 
plot further since there is a skilful de- 
velopment of suspense in this segment as 
well. You can be certain that the movie 
never drags, and while one would wish 
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that the incredible scenes of Russian rou- 
lette would terminate much sooner, the 
director does not want to allow us to es- 
cape from the awful horror which was the 
lot of many during this war. Rather than 
being overplayed and sensationalized, 
these scenes contribute to the overall 
effect of revulsion at the cruelty of this 
particular war. 

The Deer Hunter is much more than a 
war movie. One of its damning revela- 
tions is the very sameness of our human 
plight. I cannot understand the negative 
Russian response to this movie. If any- 
thing, the movie reveals how sinful and 
corrupt we all are: in the horror of war, 
morality becomes almost non-existent 
and each side becomes indistinguishable 
from the other. 

The portrayal of Michael is simply 
outstanding. From the earliest scenes we 
realize that Michael does not simply 
follow the crowd but is, in his own right, 
“‘an individual’ in the Kierkegaardian 
sense. Even on the deer hunt, he ques- 
tions what he is doing. A ‘‘difference’’ 
emerges. The other characters are also 
skilfully developed, and the ambiguities 
and inconsistencies which we all experi- 
ence in our interpersonal relationships, 
come through in sensitive fashion. 

Not only does the length of the movie 
contribute to its overall impact but the 
rapid scene shifts which are thrust upon 
the viewer without warning heightens its 
intensity. We never know what to expect 
next. From a very poor ramshackle 
neighbourhood, you are whisked to an 
opulent Orthodox Catholic Church. 
From the majestic scene of hunting deer 
in the mountains, you are transported to 
the napalming of a tiny hamlet in Viet 
Nam, and so on. 

There is obviously too much in this 
movie to comment on the whole. Let me 
return to the theme of Michael’s own de- 
velopment as *‘the individual’’. What is 
hinted at early in his questioning of what 
he has in common with his deer hunting 
pals, becomes more explicit throughout 
the remainder of the movie. In fact he 
virtually becomes a ‘‘saviour figure’’ in 
the end, willing to risk his life for his 
friend. As his friends are breaking emo- 
tionally in their terrible detention centre, 
in the face of cruel treatment by their Viet 
Cong captors, Michael rises to the chal- 
lenge. He knows that death awaits them 
all if they do not escape, so in a desperate 
gamble he taunts the captors into giving 
them three bullets and a pistol to play 
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Russian roulette. By this ploy he is then 
able to shoot some of the captors and 
effect an escape with his two friends. 

When he returns to America, a hero’s 
welcome has been planned, which he as- 
tutely avoids. One cannot erase the hell 
of such an experience by a welcome 
home party, so he spends the night alone 
in a motel. Only after the friends have 
left does he approach his own house 
where his friend’s girl, Linda, has been 
staying while they were in Viet Nam. 
She is distraught because her lover Nick 
has not returned and his whereabouts, 
apart from being reported AWOL, are 
unknown. When she suggests to Michael 
that they go to bed, *‘to comfort one ano- 
ther!’’ he cannot respond with any kind 
of ardor. In light of the horror he has 
faced, Michael stands in awesome si- 
lence, the more to his credit. 

When he realizes that Steve resides in 
the Veterans’ hospital, he finally screws 
up enough courage to see him. As he 
enters the hospital, a pathetic scene un- 
folds as an older legion man runs a bingo 
for the patients. His inane comments in 
the face of such astonishing pain and 
tragedy serves to further illustrate the 
superficiality of our age. Steve has had 
both legs amputated, and did not want to 
be a burden to anyone in the outside 
world. Michael persuades him to leave 
the sanctuary of the hospital and face the 
world outside. But the most outstanding 
illustration of his increasing commitment 
to the relationships at the core of his life 
unfolds when he realizes that Nick is still 
alive and sending money to Steve. From 
his last meeting with Nick, he rightly 
deduces that Nick must have taken up 
playing Russian roulette professionally 
for the ‘*Frenchman’’ in Saigon. Prior to 
Saigon’s fall, Michael flies over in a des- 
perate attempt to persuade Nick to return 
home. 

After locating him through the French- 
man, he is able to buy his way into chal- 
lenging Nick to the Russian roulette 
*“‘game’’, hoping to convince Nick of his 
good intentions. The total commitment 
of friend to friend is further heightened as 
Nick, emotionally shattered and main- 
lining drugs, no longer recognizes his 
best friend. Michael gambles everything 
and continues to talk, even though this 
means he has to pull the trigger of the 
pistol, fortunately on an empty chamber. 
All the ingredients of agapic love are 
here: love takes the initiative — Michael 
has left the comforts of America to return 


to the hated battlefront; love identifies 
with the helpless victim (Nick), even 
though such identification is costly both 
in terms of money and actual endanger- 
ing of his own life. One hopes that recog- 
nition begins to dawn in Nick, as Mi- 
chael boldly affirms: “‘I love you’. 

I felt that the development of the plot 
at this juncture was somewhat weak. 
How did Nick know where Steve was in 
order to send him the money? How did 
Steve ever get the money in the first 
place? Why was Michael not able simply 
to buy Nick’s freedom, rather than have 
to go through the actual trauma of Rus- 
sian roulette? However, these questions 
are not critical because, unanswered, 
they allow for this marvellous develop- 
ment of commitment and caring of one 
human for another. 

To describe the outcome of this en- 
counter would again be to dull the impact 
of the movie so I will avoid further refer- 
ence to the story. The final scene reveals 
the friends gathered around a table sing- 
ing, with a great deal of hesitancy, *‘God 
Bless America’’. The show had begun 
with a banner caption at the wedding re- 
ception reading **for God and country”’, 
but ends with this hesitation. What was 
the price and horror really for? Certainly 
not for God, and in the end not for the 
country either. 

While the film assiduously avoids 
preaching, the pathetic cruelty and waste 
of war is dramatically highlighted in the 
scene where Michael hopes to rescue 
Nick. Saigon is about to fall. Many Viet- 
namese and Americans have lost their 
lives to “‘protect’’ Viet Nam. Neverthe- 
less, the final scenes in Saigon show that 
the Saigon businessmen are more inter- 
ested in gambling on men’s lives as they 
play Russian roulette. Morality has been 
reduced to zero, for whether the person 
blows his brains out or is spared, part of 
the crowd cheers — depending upon 
which way they have bet. 

The movie reminds us of the tragic 
world in which we live. Michael’s hero- 
ism and individualism reminds us that 
God did not leave us in our sorry plight, 
but joined our world with its sin and 
shame. How actively is the Church in- 
volved in the rescue of this lost world? 
How do we identify? The Deer Hunter 
will not only grip you, but should also 
challenge your life’s priorities. 

Harry Klassen 
MR. KLASSEN is minister at Fallingbrook Pres- 
byterian Church. 
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books 


YOU HAVE BEEN SELECTED 
by Hamish Livingston. 
Price: 5O¢ each; 10 or more 40¢ each. 


THE ELECTION OF ELDERS 
by Douglas B. Lowry. 
Price: $1.00 Net. 


Published by the Board of Congre- 
gational Life and available from Presby- 
terian Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. 


These two booklets, centering on 
certain aspects of the Eldership in our 
church, are highly recommended by this 
reviewer. 

Lawyers, reading for the first time our 
Book of Forms, have expressed to me 
their surprise that the book lacks the 
ponderousness of their own texts, and 
equally surprised to find that mistakes in 
procedure, if made unawares and not 
infringing any rights, do not invalidate 
the procedure, (Section 64). Neverthe- 
less, the Book of Forms is a book of law 
and procedure, tightly written, that 
avoids as much as possible the curse of 
unnecessary legalism, and the sort of 
confusion that we find in the phrasing of 
most insurance policies. The comments 
or summaries that we find in these two 
booklets are helpful in understanding the 
Book of Forms for they expand the 
concise sections that some may find 
difficult to put into action. 

I have a comment to make on each of 
these publications; and each comment is 
in further explanation and is not critical 
in any sense. 

In You Have Been Selected, page 11, 
item 10, there is a correct quotation from 
the Book of Forms to the effect that the 
session supervises all groups and organi- 
zations in the congregation. This ‘super- 
vision’ must not be taken as ‘inter- 
ference’. The session is NOT the 
executive of the congregation. Its func- 
tions are defined as ‘spiritual’ as is the 
ministry (BF, 106). If it takes its 
emphasis off the ‘spiritual’, the results, 
in the long run, are definitely bad. I find 
that the occasional congregation does 
make the session the executive. The clue 
to ‘supervision’ is found in BF, 128. 
‘*The duty of the Session is to watch over 
all the interests of the congregation . . . it 
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is its constitutional right to interpose 
whenever, in its opinion, the welfare of 
the congregation requires ittodoso...”’ 

In The Election of Elders 1 am 
correctly quoted as saying that there may 
be added to the notice of election the 
provision that ‘“The Session calls for the 
election of six elders, but reserves the 
right to take more or fewer than six as the 
state of the vote may indicate.’’ The full 
import of this provision may not be 
immediately obvious. The late Dr. 
Thomson and I considered it a suggestion 
that did not need a revision of procedure 
via the Barrier Act. We suggested it be 
put in to cover the situation where, say, 
six places are called for and the voting 
reveals five have more than a hundred 
votes, and the next group is down, say, 
among the twenties. Or it may be that 
seven have a hundred or more votes and 
the eighth is down in the twenties. The 
answer is, (escaping a legalism), to take 
five in the first instance and seven in the 
second. (Of course these numbers are 
just casual — the session determines the 
number desired, subject to the “‘more or 
fewer’’.) Many ministers have told me 
that the suggestion has proved to be 
highly valuable. 

In the days following the Disruption of 
1925 we had more than twice the number 
of self-sustaining congregations voting 
out of Union than we had anticipated. 
Fewer ministers remained Presbyterian 
and in the frightening shortage that 
followed the elders stepped in and 
maintained the life and strength of many 
of the congregations until the situation 
righted itself. Catching the genius of our 
teaching on the eldership, they continued 
their energetic participation and built on 
our inheritance. 

We have a good thing going for us in 
the eldership as we see it. I find it to be 
the envy of other denominations. Presby- 
teries may well be advised to plan elder- 
ship training meetings. These two 
booklets will assist in the work. 

Louis H. Fowler 


kNOW YOUR 
NATIONAL staff 


will not appear this month because of 
space restrictions. ‘*Know Your Na- 
tional Staff’ will return next month. 


NAUDE: PROPHET TO 

SOUTH AFRICA 

by G. McLeod Bryan. 

John Knox Press, $7.00. 

Available from Presbyterian  Publi- 
cations, 52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ont., M3C 1J8. 


Just over eight years ago I visited the 
offices of the Christian Institute of 
Southern Africa and met the Rev. C. F. 
Beyers Naude, founder of and driving 
force behind that organization. The 
Institute was moving from downtown 
Johannesburg at that time, one of the 
reasons being that no washroom facilities 
in the office complex were open to the 
black and coloured persons on the In- 
stitute staff. As we drove away the white 
taxi driver’s comment on South Africa 
was: ‘We live in a prison made by our 
own laws.”’ 

Dr. Beyers Naude founded the Chris- 
tian Institute in 1963 in rebellion against 
his government’s racist policies. As a 
result he was denied clergy status by the 
Dutch Reformed Church, in which he 
had served as Moderator of the Transvaal 
Synod. Since then he has been harassed 
and threatened because of his advocacy 
of equality for all races. The Institute was 
closed by the police in 1977 and on 
October 19 of that year Dr. Naudé was 
banned for five years, which means that 
he is confined to his home and forbidden 
to attend public gatherings. 

This paperback book was written by 
an American professor who has had a 
long association with South Africa and 
with Dr. Naudeé. He outlines the life and 
work of Beyers Naudé, whom he 


describes as ‘‘a risk-taker on behalf of | 


many . . . the exemplar of a courage that 
challenges others to risk more because he 
continually risks all.’’ It is a challenging 
and disturbing book, challenging 
because of its Christian concern, dis- 
turbing because Dr. Naudé and his 
colleagues have been silenced within 
their own country, although the world 
will continue to hear from them as long 
as they remain to witness against injus- 
tice and oppression. 

DeCourcy H. Rayner 


of, 


Your comments on articles in The Record 
are always welcome. Feel free to write to us 


at any time. 
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Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared’’ 


for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 
Caps, Collars and Accessories 


Samples and prices upon request 


Manufactured by 


Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5. 


For Quality 
CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 
write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


Mention The Presbyterian Record 


when you patronize our advertis- 
ers. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for junior 
& senior choirs, organ books and solos, vocal 
solos. Write for music on approval. Two Church 
Organists on our staff. HYSEN MUSIC LIMITED, 
146 Dundas Street, London, Ontario, Canada, 
N6A IG1. 


PIPE ORGAN BUILDER 
TUNING AND 
MAINTENANCE 


| V oncans iro 
SAE 1349 Plains Road East, 
Burlington, Ontario, 


416-634-8831 L7R 3P7 


- lew organs 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


Classic Organ Co, 


Custom electronic organs for church & 
home. Authentic pipe organ tone & 
<nsemble. Write for Brochure. 

300 Don Park Road, Unit 12, 
Markham, Ontario, L3R 1C3. 


KOPPEJAN 
PIPEORGANS 
New organs, restoration, maintenance 
and tuning, serving Western Canada. 


48223 Yale Rd. E., CHILLIWACK, B.C., 
: V2P 6H4, Tel. (604) 792-1623 
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D Shuter Robes 


26 Duncan St., (Fifth floor) 
Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 
for all your needs in 
Clerical, Choir & Academic Robes 
Tel. (416) 368-4282 


Commemorative Plates 
Coffee Mugs 


Crested Dinnerware 


One colour or multi-colour 
designs. Ideal for fund raising 
or commemorative occasions. 
Write for free colour brochure. 


Creemore China & Glass 


Box 16, Creemore, Ontario 
LOM 1G0 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 


rz illuminating churches and 
public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 
® lighting fixtures 
® memorial plaques 
fa] © collection plates 


a 
99 ASHLEY STREET 
| HAMILTON, ONTARIO LS8L 5T2 
light house | (416) 523-5133 


MADE IN CANADA | A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD 


PEWS 


communion tables 
Pulpits - chairs 
Styles to suit any 
architectural 
environment 

Direct factory prices 


CHAIRS 


Stacking - folding 
upholstered - steel - 
wood - plastic 

A complete line of 
tables and chairs 

for every purpose. 
Chairs for children. 
Peter Keppie Sales 
57 Charles Tupper Dr., 
West Hill, Ont. M1C 2A8 
Tel. (416) 284-5260 


Highland House | 


130 Main St. N., (Hwy. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. 
L6V IN8 


Phone (416) 457-9822 


Specializing in authentic im- 
ported tartans, clan plaques, 
cap and blazer badges, tartan 
and crest ties, woollen and mo- 
hair in capes, rugs, scarves, 
sweaters, etc., by leading Scot- 
tish manufacturers. 

Custom made hand-sewn kilts 
with full accessories for day 
and evening wear. Jewellery 
and souvenirs, bagpipes, chan- 
ters, etc. Mail orders acknow- 
ledged. 


Pictorial Plates 
Custom Decorated 


For Your Church, School, Etc. 


— Also — 
Coffee Mugs 
Bon Bon Dishes 
Cups and Saucers 


Sample and brochure 
on request 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261 Collingwood, Ont. 
L9Y 3Z5 

DEPT.PR 


WANT YOUR CHURCH, school or any other ob- 
ject on spoons? Free Brochure. DUTCH TRAD- 


| ERS, Kleinburg, Ontario, LOJ 1CO. 


APOSTLE SPOONS, 12 different beauties from 
Holland. $36 plus PST. DUTCH TRADERS, 
Kleinburg, Ontario, LOJ 1CO. 


KITIMAT PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, situated 
in a picturesque and thriving community, cele- 
brates its 25th ANNIVERSARY on June 17, 1979. 
For details write Mrs. A. Van der Haven, 12 Amos 
Street, Kitimat, B.C., V8C 1A6, Anniversary 
Committee. 
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LETTERS 


(continued from page 7) 


their political activities (unfortunately 
the W.C.C. Hierarchy are not those who 
would suffer). 

To say that non-involvement would be 
tantamount to supporting racism is a 
‘*cop out’’. What many of us have said in 
letters and in church courts is not that we 
support racist governments, but that we 
object to the methods used to attempt to 
topple them — and replace them with 
something worse. 

1 do not wish to engage in an endless 
round of charges/counter charges but I 
find it “‘uncommon strange’ that state- 
ments concerning rebel atrocities always 
bring forth calls for “‘Proof’’... yet 
statements emanating from the hallowed 
halls of the W.C.C. and Inter-Church 
Aid Committees are accepted as gospel. 

For instance, Mr. Vandermey says, 
among other things, “‘I am not aware of 
evidence that the grants were misused”’ 
— while a statement in the Johnston/ 
Johnston dialogue says that the South 
African Government spent $450,000 to 
blacken the name of the W.C.C. (If they 
did, they wasted their money — for it 
was unnecessary). 

Let me close by commending R. Keith 
Earls of Renfrew who has, with brevity, 
said what I have attempted to say in this 
and my earlier letter. 

By the time this appears in print, 
(should you do me that courtesy), I 
expect to have returned from a visit to 
South Africa and hopefully have learned 
something, at first hand, of the problems 
there. 

J.J. McLeish, 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ont. 
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ADDRESS CHANGES 


Is Your Name And Address Correct 
On Your Label? 
If Not, Send Us Your Label Indicating 
Change Needed. 


36P538170 1069 01 E 
: |MRS E PARNELL : 
: 1455 CLEMENTINE BL 405 
: | WEYBURN SK 


S4H 2K8 | : 


The Circulation Dept., 
The Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Drive, 

Don Mills, Ontario, 

M38C 147. 
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Black, White or Grey? 


I feel I must respond in detail to Dea- 
coness Drysdale, because her facts are so 
in error it is obvious she has been totally 
absorbed by the Marxist propaganda 
from Zambia and Mozambique and can- 
not even envisage another side to the 
story, let alone have any Christian under- 
standing for what some Rhodesians are 
trying to do. I have yet to see a story that 
did not have two sides. 

First of all, let’s be clear on the fact 
that [ am very much in favour of black 
majority rule. Unlike many of the newly 
‘‘liberated’’ African countries, the Rho- 
desians, black and white, are attempting 
to set up a sound economy ruled by a 
black democratic government. The tran- 
sitional period ts to allow the blacks time 
to get experience in the operation of gov- 
ernment departments that up to now have 
been closed to them, and avoid the deci- 
mated economy so common in new Third 
World countries. Keep in mind this is 
only a transitional period, not something 
the so called ‘‘oppressive whites’’ are 
going to carry on forever. Time limits are 
laid down. 

Deaconess Drysdale seems to suffer 
from a type of reverse racism — a not 
uncommon malady these days where as 
long as it’s black it has to be good. The 
blacks have as many “‘good guys’’ and 
‘‘bad guys’’ proportionately as any other 
race. As with other races, some of the 
‘‘bad guys’’ are power figures today — I 
number Nkoma and Mugabe among 
them. By his own admission, Mugabe is 
not interested in a democratic govern- 
ment in Rhodesia, but a one party Marx- 
ist dictatorship that will allow the ‘ ‘bread 
basket of Southern Africa’’ to land 
plump in the middle of the Eastern bloc. 
If Deaconess Drysdale is really interest- 
ed in a “‘striving for truth and justice’’ 
she had better start listening to both sides 
of a story before making decisions or, 
better still, go and see for herself as I did. 

One of the first things she would re- 
alize, if she did go, is that one doesn’t kill 
and mutilate the people one is supposed 
to be freeing in a ratio of 14 blacks to 
every white. And while Rhodesia’s Se- 
lous Scouts may not be entirely blame- 
less, the Patriotic Front has admitted to 
many of the most foul deeds, including 
the two civilian aircraft destroyed full of 
women and children. One look at a man 
with his lips cut off, as I have seen, adds 
a great deal of objectivity to idealistic 
thinking. 


Do not believe that the Patriotic Front 
has the support of 90-95 percent of the 
Rhodesian blacks. It isn’t so. Any time 
Bishop Muzorewa of the Transitional 
Government can draw 100,000 people to 
a political rally, as he did a month ago, 
some strong doubt is cast on those fig- 
ures. 

It is quite true it has taken a long time 
— too long — to get black majority 
government into Rhodesia, but now the 
whites are committed to it and they de- 
serve some sort of recognition for their 
efforts. It is not the least bit ‘‘obvious 
that no real changes are to be made’’. 

I have no objection to the W.C.C. 
giving material humanitarian aid — not 
money — to people who need it desper- 
ately in the PF camps. I do object to the 
W.C.C.’s statements of “‘solidarity”’ 
with these terrorists. Many of the ‘‘refu- 
gees’ are indeed Rhodesian adolescents 
who have been kidnapped by the terror- 
ists and taken to these camps for political 
indoctrination and terrorist training. In 
fact I spoke to one who, surprisingly, 
was given the opportunity to return to 
Rhodesia, unlike the others who were 
kidnapped with him. 

In direct contradiction of Deaconess 
Drysdale, I found Jean Howson’s review 
of the book Rhodesia to represent fairly 
what I saw November last. I would fur- 
ther draw your attention to what I think is 
a very fair and honest pamphlet called 
Rhodesia as it really is, available from 
the F.O.R. Association, Box 505, Sta- 
tion Q, Toronto, Ontario, M4T ILO. 

‘Concentration camp conditions’’ in- 
side the protected villages? Unadulterat- 
ed nonsense, at least in the one I was in 
and others that acquaintances have been 
in. The people are free to go out and work 
their own farms every day and return 
with their cattle at night when the terror- 
ists are active. The huts are not much 
more compacted and house no more peo- 
ple than they do in most of the villages I 
saw in other countries. Where protected 
villages have been dismantled, terrorist 
activity has increased markedly with fur- 
ther atrocities. Terrorists have stopped 
black farmers from planting, seriously 
affecting the food supply. 

The terrorists have stopped as many 
blacks as possible from dipping their 
cattle — necessary to prevent tic-borne 
disease — and have been so successful 
that the loss to black farmers in 1978 
alone has been estimated at $90,000,000 
(Canadian). There have been no losses 
where protected villagers are maintain- 
ed. 
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Me: 


Deaconess Drysdale makes it sound as 
if the Government had disrupted the 
schooling. In fact it is the terrorists who 
have forced them to close under threat of 
death to the staff and have carried it out 
on more than one occasion. The cousin 
of a man I work with every day has had 
her mission school closed by the terror- 
ists. I wish Deaconess Drysdale could 
read her letters as I have. 

It is true that the black farmers have 
some problems with the Rhodesian Ar- 
my in this cruelest of wars, but nor, as 
one black farmer told me, with the Rho- 
desian whites in the army on call-up. The 
trouble is with their fellow blacks and the 
whites the Rhodesians have been forced 
to enlist, at regular pay — not mercenary 
pay — to swell their ranks. This latter 
group, in many cases, is the type of per- 
son who looks for a war anywhere in the 
world through love of fighting and is not 
the world’s most admirable citizen. 

Again, it is true in many cases that 
only the best news comes out of Salis- 
bury and is certainly biased. However, I 
found it relatively accurate when I could 
base it on my own experience. I have had 
no experience to judge news from the 
other side except where personal experi- 
ence allows me to judge. In these areas | 
have found it to be hopelessly untrue and 
twisted in typical Marxist style. 

I cannot question Deaconess Drys- 
dale’s dedication and Christianity. How- 
ever, she must learn not to trust just one 
source of information unless it has bibli- 
cal origin. Because all of the organiza- 
tions she mentions are made up of human 
beings, including the church in its widest 
definition, axes are ground for a variety 
of purposes. It is incumbent upon us all 
to question all our sources of information 
and accept none of them blindly. Better 


still, if at all possible, go and see for. 


yourself. If you do, your rigid beliefs 

turn to putty and all the blacks and whites 
turn grey. 

D. Grant Lennie, 

Manager, 

Confederation of Church and Business 

People, Toronto, Ontario. 


Ke 


Your comments on articles in The 
Record are always welcome. Feel 
free to write to us at any time. 


If you have moved, please advise 
_ The Record office immediately. ° 
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PUNGENT & 
PERTINENT 


(continued from page 9) 


who have specialized in counselling? 
Then too, we must make room for the 
guys who burn out at an early age from 
all the pressures of the profession. These 
awards, of course, would be posthu- 
mous. 

The unfortunate side effect of the pres- 
ent ritual is the implication that some 
clergy are more successful than others, 
and this is heresy in our understanding of 
the doctrine of the ministry. The granting 
of the D.D. degree causes more prob- 
lems than it solves among the brethren, 
but it is comforting for those who have 
not been so honoured to remember that 
mistakes have been made in the past, and 
they will continue to be made in the 
future! 

If you don’t believe there is a differ- 
ence between being “‘successful’’ and 
‘unsuccessful’, try to get elected as 
Moderator of the General Assembly 
without a D.D. degree among your cre- 
dentials! Another point worth noting is 
that those ministers who have been work- 
ing on the D.D. degree since graduation 
have no idea where they stand on the 
merit list. It has been observed that the 
rules may change when new principals 
are appointed at our theological institu- 
tions. One thing that has been obvious 
for as long as anyone cares to remember, 
is that those ministers who aspire to the 
D.D. degree are always passed over. 
That is why classmates celebrate a pass- 
over feast at convocation time, resisting 
the temptation to be jealous, and rejoic- 
ing in the fact that at least somebody in 
their year has received special recogni- 
tion for services rendered to the church! 

During our college days, we heard of a 
minister named Logan Geggie who re- 
fused the honour of the D.D. on the 
grounds that he did not need to have his 
theology “‘doctored’’ by anybody! There 
may have been others of like mind, but 
they are surely few and far between. In 
connection with this D.D. phenomenon, 
one prominent minister had a difficult 
but not impossible choice one year be- 
tween offers from both Toronto and 
Montreal, Knox and P.C. : 

We have to live with the fact that some 
ministers are better than others, therefore 
we can expect the colleges to underline 
and emphasize this fact when they separ- 
ate the men from the boys in awarding 
the D.D. degree. This is consistent with 


the policy used in rating students at Knox 
College. Your image with the faculty 
was based largely upon your academic 
performance, but it is interesting to re- 
flect that in the class of 1953, the top 
scholars that year have both dropped out 
of the active ministry! Getting back to the 
procedures used in selection of D.D. 
candidates, the colleges ought to reveal 
their secrets and announce publicly some 
of the qualifications. As it is now, no- 
body knows the criteria. 

We have been led to believe that if you 
are a graduate of The Presbyterian Col- 
lege in Montreal, it would probably help 
if you belong to the Masonic Lodge. On 
the other hand, if you are a graduate of 
Knox College in Toronto, any fraternal 
connection would likely cost you so 
many brownie points that your name 
would never be considered! It is time for 
Ewart College to get into the act and start 
awarding the D.D. to some of their more 
illustrious graduates. There are several 
veteran missionaries who deserve posi- 
tive recognition for faithful and dedicat- 
ed service under very difficult conditions 
Over many years. In one classic case, that 
of Miss Ruby Walker, D.D.; the United 
Church beat us to the dais, and we will 
always have egg on our face over that 
one! 

It is a fact that most of the men who 
have been honoured with the D.D. de- 
gree appear to be nothing more than very 
humble servants of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. So far as we know, he never re- 
ceived any kind of academic or honorary 
recognition during Ais ministry. Most 
D.D. recipients are the last ones to want 
adulation, fame or praise. Some are ac- 
tually too embarrassed to even talk about 
it. 

About twenty years ago, a certain 
greeting card company produced a dandy 
sample which suited college gradua- 
tions. This is the company which used 
the slogan ‘“‘when you care enough to 
send the very best’’. The card in question 
was fluorescent red in colour on the out- 
side and plain white on the inside. The 
cover showed a mortar board hat and a 
sheepskin type scroll with one word 
‘‘congratulations’’. When you opened 
the card, the following words were print- 
ed: *‘Now that you’ve got it, what are 
you going to do with it?’’ Indeed. 

P.S. With a name like I have, who needs 
recognition or fame or publicity? 


MAJOR GRAHAM is the Protestant Chaplain at 
the Canadian Forces Base in Moose Jaw, Saskat- 
chewan. aid 
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CHRISTIAN TOURS & TRAVEL 


1662A Avenue Road 
Toronto, Ontario 

M5M 3Y1 

PHONE OR WRITE: 
MARGARET MUNDY 
(416) 783-1166 


Aug. 31 - Sept. 16, Grand Tour of Britain — 
England, Scotland & Wales, featuring the Edin- 
burgh Scottish Military Tattoo; also Stratford, 
York, the Scottish Highlands; the Lake District, 
Devon & Cornwall, London. Optional extra 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 


California: 23 DAY, including Salt Lake 

City. Departs: September 10. 

Price $799. 

24 DAY, including The Tournament of 

Roses Parade. Departs: December 26. 

Price $799. 

26 DAY, New Orleans, Texas & Arizona. 

Departs: October 13. Price $825. 

West Coast: 23 DAY, Banff, Jasper, Vic- 

toria & Yellowstone National Park. De- 

parts: July 1 & August 26. Price $855. 

East Coast: 18 DAY, including NEW- 

FOUNDLAND. Departs: August 8. Price 

$705. 

13 DAY, MARITIME COLOUR TOUR. 

Departs: September 23. Price $495. 
IRELAND — August 


Huron Feathers 
Presbyterian Centre 
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time in Britain to do as you please. 


also Groups to 
HAWAII — November 


All prices quoted above are 
each of two persons to a room. 
We travel with our group 
via our private motorcoaches. 


“The Franklin Smith Family” 
Franklin Tours Ltd., 
R.R. 3, Tweed, Ontario, KOK 3JO0. 
Phone: 613-478-3622 
Ontario Registration #1156996. 


May to September departures. A few seats still 
availiable on our forty departures. Write for free 
coloured brochure. 


Hong Kong and the Peoples’ Republic of China 
- July 7 - 26; August 6 - 25; August 28 - Sept. 

20 and Oct. 18 - Nov. 6. Nov. 6 - 26 with Dr. 

Margery King. Write for full particulars. 


1979 — Holy Land Tour, each month 
— The People’s Republic of China, leav- 
ing in August 
1980 — Oberammergau Passion Play — plus 
Germany, Austria, Venice and Yugo- 
slavia. Tours July 21st and August 4th 
Limited space 


ACIFIC — 
1 By popular request, Fiji, Australia, New Zea- 


cad and and Tahiti. October departure with Mar- 
Gm garet Mundy. 


Nov. 4 - 18. Tour Israel “Where it all began.” HOST Revadonn Guien 


ta Athens, Corinth and a cruise of the Greek 


% islands including Patmos and Ephesus. Write or phone for all information 


Christian Fellowship Tours 
Box 633, Niagara Falls, Ont. L2E 6V5 
(416) 356-8372 
Ont. Regn. No. 1252997 


* a department of 
Waddell’s World of Travel Ltd., 
Ont. Registration No. 1233985 
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Holidaying in B.C. this summer? 

Why not bring your camper, tent, trailer, etc. to 
Vancouver Island’s beautiful Rathtrevor Beach 
Provincial Park group campsite for a Presbyterian 
“*Pot-Luck’’ Camp! Meet Presbyterians from ac- 
ross Canada July 27th to 29th on this mile long 
sandy beach just north of Nanaimo. Our speaker is 
Dr. Murdo Nicolson and activities are planned for 
all. Forward the $12 fee by July 22nd, telling the 
number in your party, to James Statham, 1892 
Valleyview Pl., Duncan, B.C., V9L 4T6. 


SUMMER ON 
VANCOUVER ISLAND 
Large family home available from July 
1 to October 1 in beautiful rural area 
four miles from Duncan. $400. per 

month. (604) 746-5541. 


SENIOR CITIZENS TOUR 
FULLY ESCORTED 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND AND WALES 


September 9 to September 30, 1979 
PRICE: $1,450 


A carefully planned tour for seniors that explores Britain at a leisurely pace. 


Superior first class hotels, deluxe coach travel, most meals, sickness cancellation 
insurance, all taxes, gratuities, British Airway Flights, selected sight-seeing and 
many extras. 


Group Size limited 
For full details contact — 
Royal Travel, Dixie Plaza, Mississauga, Ontario, LSE 1V4. 
(416) 274-2597. 


Sunday Worship, 
Day Camp Swim Instruction, 
Retreat Weekends for 
Youth Groups 
and Events for Families 


A Summer Ministry of 
Bruce-Maitland Presbytery 
at Sauble Beach, Ontario 


Send Inquiries: 
“HURON FEATHERS” 
c/o St. Andrew's 
Presbyterian Church, 
Owen Sound, Ontario 


CHEROKEE LODGE 
Lake Rosseau, near Port Sandfield 


A small friendly lodge, catering to adults who 
want a quiet relaxing holiday. Open May 24 to 
Thanksgiving. Good deepwater swimming, 
boating and walking. Golfing, dancing, riding a 
short drive away. Rates and folders on request. 
Write or phone, The Turleys, 705-765-3601 
R.R. 2, Port Carling, Ont., POB 1JO0. 


A CHRISTIAN VACATION 

on beautiful Lake of Bays in Muskoka 
Spacious, completely modern, housekeeping 
cottages, with the comforts of home. Safe, 
sandy beach. Near Huntsville and Algonquin 
Park. For illustrated brochure: 

Write or phone, (416) 223-4012, 
Blue Water Acres, 64 Wentworth Avenue, 

Willowdale, Ontario, M2N 1T7. 


PORT CHARLOTTE, FLORIDA, two bedroom, 
two bathroom home, fully equipped, located on 
golf course, for rent, October and November, 
1979; January, February and March 1980. (416) 
845-4960 or 845-4554. 


La 


DISNEY WORLD VACATION 
Lovely 1-2 bedroom, air-conditioned, fur- 
nished townhouses in Orlando, 15 miles 
from Disney World, pool, lake, golf. From 
$125 U.S. weekly. Write R.B. McEwen, 
240 McCraney Street E., Unit 4, Oakville, 
Ontario, L6H 3A3 for brochure. Phone 
(416) 844-8648. 


TRACE YOUR FAMILY HISTORY! Compre- 
hensive kit includes: step by step instructions, 
genealogy chart, worksheets, graphs. $9.50 — 
Ontario residents add sales tax Charjen Pro- 
ducts E91, Box 28, Station ‘‘B’’, Ottawa, On- 
tario, KIP 6C3. 
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WE MAKE YOUR 


TRAVEL DREAMS COME TRUE 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS — ESCORTED 
(ALASKA-YUKON-INSIDE PASSAGE) 
AIR-MOTORCOACH-RAIL-CRUISE 
SERIES A 
Two 17-day fully escorted Midnight Sun Tours, 
originating Toronto, July 3rd, July 27th; Air Can- 
ada jet flight to Edmonton, “North to Alaska” 
by deluxe motorcoach via Alaska Highway visit- 
ing Peace River Country: Whitehorse and Daw- 
son City. Yukon; Fairbanks, the oil capital of 
Alaska. “Trail of '98" via White Pass and Yukon 
Railway, Whitehorse to Skagway. Discover a 
whole new world of travel pleasure aboard the 
Canadian Pacific's fabulous cruise ship the 
Princess Patricia on an eleven hundred mile 
inside Passage cruise. Skagway to Vancouver, 
B.C. Calls made at Juneau, Capital of Alaska: 
Tracy Arm, Prince Rupert and Alert Bay, B.C. 
Air Canada Vancouver to Toronto. Tour price 
from Toronto $1,774. Adjusted rates for resi- 
dents of Western Canada. 

MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS — ESCORTED 
(ALASKA-YUKON-INSIDE PASSAGE) 


SERIES B (SERIES A IN REVERSE) ad 
Two 17-day fully escorted Midnight Sun Tours, 
Originating Toronto, July 9th, August 2nd, Air VA 

Canada jet flight to Vancouver. Discover a 

whole new world of travel pleasure aboard the 

Canadian Pacific's fabulous cruise ship the 

Princess Patricia on an eleven hundred mile @ 

inside Passage cruise Vancouver to Skagway, 

Alaska. Calls made at Ketchikan, Wrangell and 

$1,774. Adjusted rates for residents of Western 

Canada. 


Glacier Bay. “Trail of '98" via White Pass and 
LoVe International Year N@@ (ly chi 


Yukon Railway, Skagway to Whitehorse. De- 
luxe motorcoach to Dawson City, Yukon: Fair- 
banks, the oil capital of Alaska and south via the 
Alaska Highway to Edmonton. Jet flight, Ed- 
monton to Toronto. Tour price from Toronto 


a 

Enjoy a 13-day Autumn fly-cruise-rail-bus tour . 
to Alaska, British Columbia. Inside Passage of the Child 1979 
featuring an 8-day cruise on the C.P.’s palatial 
passenger ship T.E.V. Princess Patricia. The 
ee ear ooaae spectacular, Bande Many, many thousands of Canadians are sharing a little of their blessings 

ns a re ¢c urmul, ena ‘ A | i 
Remnican: Wardell Glacier Bay, Skagway. and giving a new Start in life to abandoned, needy and orphaned children in 
Juneau, Tracy Arm, Prince Rupert and Alert the poverty-plagued areas of the world. 
Bay. The food is delicious, the crew friendly These kiddies receive nutritious meals, medical and dental care, schooling 
ie eee —and love. They know who their sponsors are and the notes they send 
Yukon Railway. Skagway to Lake Bennett. Visit often say “Thank you so much for helping me. | love you". Every month, 
Vancouver and Victoria. Sightseeing tours in from our Toronto office alone, 17,000 needy youngsters receive this assist- 
each city. Tour originates Toronto, Friday, ance and care. Internationally, through our 15 field offices, over 170,000 
September 28th. Personally escorted. Tour are helped. 
price $1,298. Adjusted rates for residents of . : 
Western Canada. You can sponsor a child for just $15 per month ($180 per year). You will 
MARITIME AND GASPE receive the child's name, photo, description of the assistance program and 
AUTUMN COLOUR TOURS address so you can correspond. All letters are translated in our overseas 


Enjoy a 16-day Autumn colour tour to the ffices 
Maritime Provinces, Gaspe and Cape Breton 0 5 
returning through the states of Maine, New @ 


apr J é : y 2 : it, Teolitical 
Hampshire, Vermont and New York. Enjoy Christian Children’s Fund is non-sectarian, non-profit, non-politic 


the Gaspe Peninsula, Prince Edward Island. and incorporated. It is recognized and registered in Canada (No. 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick in one de- 0211987-01-13) and all countries of operation. Our annual audited 
lightful tour which combines the quaint pic- statement shows total Canadian operational costs only 9.8% of 
turesque Gaspe with the old world charm of the eipts 

Maritime Provinces. Visit Ottawa, Quebec receipts. “ . 
City, Charlottetown, Halifax, Peggy's Cove, ® Through our 15 Field Offices around the world we work closely with 
Saint John and Niagara Falls. Tour originates all church and local and national government child-care agencies. 
Toront del h day, : é ; : 
Wintesad! iC i See Sanaa ae Sponsors are needed most for India, Kenya, Africa, Jamaica, Sri Lanka, 
Tour price $599. Additional travel arrange- Antigua, St. Lucia, Guatamala. Fill in the coupon below and mail it to us 
ments can be made for residents of Western soon. Thank you on behalf of a needy child. 

Canada to commence the tour in Toronto. s 3 

NORTHERN ADVENTURE TOUR Receipts for Income Tax are issued Promptly — Reg. #0211987-01-13 


US 17-day full Bred Nation fe 
Hee Be sertealioalineroiorcosch Vath -=-CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA--- 
Ee cucu ona Nertner ¢ alberta, 1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4T 1Y8 


British Columbia to Yukon and Alaska. Visit 
Whitehorse, Dawson City, Yukon; Fairbanks, I wish to sponsor a boy [] girl LJ for CCF is experienced, eco- 


McKinley National Park, Anchorage, Alaska: one year in a country of greatest need nomical, efficient and con- 
Ferryliner M.S. Malaspina through the Inside or in (Country) ......................  scientious. Approved by 
Passage, Skagway — Prince Rupert. Calls I_ will pay $15 a month ($180 a year). the Dept. of Revenue, 
made at Juneau, Petersburg, Wrangell, Ketchi- Enclosed is payment for the Ottawa, Reg. #0211987-01- 
kan, Alaska. Motorcoach, Prince Rupert full year [] first month [ 13. Annual audits show 
Jasper, Columbia Icefields, Banff to Calgary, I cannot “sponsor”? a child but want admin. / operational es 
C.P. Jet flight Calgary — Toronto. Tour bargain to help by giving $ ..... pee ea fakes nie Pee ae ee 
priced. Per person, twin sharing $1,539. Adjus- (] Please send me more information. en chi dre penned 
ted rates for residents of Western Canada. INGTTE: ob hedatad Queue osedmeote commie fares 


around the world since 1938 


For best service and complete information Address ..... 60.1... e eee eee eee and at present assists nearly 
write or phone: MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD., Blace Mita tetanic ter erctetst: Prov. ....-... 170,000 in over 900 Homes 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President Postall'Godemyer + cast ; and Projects. 


Frank J. Whilsmith, National Director ,P-6-79 


137 Wellington St. W., 
Box 894, CHATHAM, Ontario, N7M 5L3 
Phone: Office: 519-354-1270 
Residence: 519-352-1467 
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The Lively Mission 
of The Church 

This was the theme of a World Mis- 
sion Week-end sponsored by the three 
Presbyterian congregations in the An- 
caster area of Ontario — St. Andrew’s, 
Ancaster, and Alberton (Rev. Byron 
Nevin, minister) and St. Paul’s, Car- 
luke, (Rev. D.R. Sinclair, minister) — 
held from March 30 to April 1. 

The team of missionaries comprised 
of the Revs. Glen Davis, David McInnis 
and Silas Ncozana, Dr. Margaret Ken- 
nedy and Miss Charlotte Stuart, who 
divided their time between the three 
churches giving witness to the Church's 
mission in several overseas countries. 
The Rev. George Malcolm, general sec- 
retary of the board of world mission, 
and Mr. Frank Whilsmith, chairman of 
the national committee of Second Cen- 
tury Advance, also participated. 


You, Your Family, and 


The Christian Community 


This was the theme of the second 
annual congregational Retreat conduct- 
ed by members and adherents of the 
Richmond Presbyterian Church, Rich- 
mond, B.C. Some 40 young people and 
adults joined in this week-end of learn- 
ing and growing at the Miracle Valley 
Salvation Army Retreat Centre during 
the week-end of March 16-18. The 
guest speaker and resource person was 
Dr. Philip Ney, Clinical Associate Pro- 
fessor in the Department of Psychiatry 
at the University of British Columbia 
and Co-ordinator of the Child Psychia- 
tric Unit of the Eric Martin Institute in 
Victoria, B.C. One concrete result from 
the Retreat was the decision to enlist the 
congregation in providing short-term 
foster homes for battered children and 
becoming more vigorously involved in 
seeking ways to improve children’s tele- 
vision programmes. 


CONFERENCE OF CONCERN 


to be held SEPTEMBER 14 - 16, 1979 
KNOX PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
630 Spadina Avenue, Toronto 
Theme: DISCIPLESHIP 
Speaker: Rev. J.B. McConaghy 


For information write — 
Conference of Concern, 


971 Woodroofe Avenue, 
Ottawa, Ontario, K2A 3G9. 


The school can make the difference 


Action for “‘Boat People” 


On March 9 of this year, the Principal 
Clerk of Assembly, Dr. D.C. MacDon- 
ald and the Hon. **Bud’’ Cullen, Minis- 
ter of Manpower and Immigration, sign- 
ed a covering document whereby indivi- 
dual congregations of the P.C.C. can 
sponsor Vietnamese refugees (‘“The 
Boat People’’) with the official backing 
of the denomination. The Moderator of 
the 104th General Assembly, Dr. J.E. 
Bigelow, also took part in the ceremony. 


POSITION OPEN 

Executive Secretary for Inter Church Fund for 
International Development. 
THE PRIMARY FUNCTION: to assist ICFID in 
becoming a sensitive and effective witness in mat- 
ters relating to international development. 
THE DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES IN- 
CLUDE: processing applications for financial as- 
sistance and monitoring relevant Canadian pro- 
grammes of international assistance. 
QUALIFICATIONS: The staff person must be 
bilingual. The salary is negotiable. The office is 
presently located in Ottawa, but other sites are 
under consideration. 


Closing Date for Applications: June 30, 1979 
Job Description and Inquiries to: 

Search Committee, ICFID, 

600 Jarvis Street, Toronto, Ontario, 

M4Y 2J6. 


ASSISTANT MINISTER WANTED 


GRENVILLE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


In a world where permissive- 
ness and slipping standards have 
led to instability in our young peo- 
ple, Grenville Christian College 
stands for something different, ~ 
something better. 


The Presbyterian Church of Saint David, Halifax, 
N.S. is desirous of receiving applications for the 
position of Assistant Minister. Applicant should 
have proven ability in the field of music and be 
able to work with young people. Job description 
available upon request. 

Those interested please write to The Presbyterian 
Church of Saint David, 1537 Brunswick Street, 
Halifax, N.S., B3J 2C1. 


Our beautiful 250-acre campus 
on the St. Lawrence River is home 
to 150 co-ed students, in the care 
of 60 dedicated staff members. 
Here, with a firm, guiding hand, 
we prepare our boys and girls to 
cope in a complex world. We 
emphasize academic excellence 
and character - building self - dis- 
cipline. 


GRENVILLE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE 
Write for a brochure: Headmaster, Rev. J. Alastair Haig, B.P.H.E., B.A., B.D., S.T.M. 


BOX 610, BROCKVILLE, ONTARIO K6V SV8 PHONE: (613) 345-5521 


DEEP RIVER, ONTARIO — 

DEEP RIVER COMMUNITY CHURCH 
invites applications from energetic, ecumenically- 
minded minister, interested in a challenging but re- 
warding pastorate, vacant July |. The atomic 
energy town Deep River (population 5,000) is on 
the Ottawa River, 130 miles from Ottawa. After 33 
years, Community Church is distinctly ecumenical 
with 600 members from 20 denominations. It 
supports the outreach and ministerial training pro- 
gram of the United, Presbyterian and Baptist 
churches. Candidates should have several years of 
broad ministerial experience and special abilities in 
preaching and relating to persons of all ages. Manse 
if desired; salary negotiable. 

Please send complete resume with references to: 
Pulpit Committee Chairman, Box 1149, Deep 
River, Ontario, KOJ 1PO. 
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“THEOS” Anniversary 


A 
THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY of THEOS for 
widows and widowers was observed on 
February 25 in Westminster Church, Ottawa, 
Ontario. THEOS was first organized in 1962 
in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and the Ottawa 
chapter is now one of five in Canada, three 
of them being sponsored by Presbyterian 
congregations. The name stands for “They 
Help Each Other Spiritually”. At some 
meetings there is an open sharing of the 
personal feelings arising out of being 
widowed. At others, topics relate to practical 
adjustments, such as handling investments 
and tax returns, home and personal security, 
and travel planning. There is the occasional 
social event, but the group's objectives are 
related to coping with personal problems 
rather than seeking social diversions. The 
Ottawa chapter of THEOS is sponsored by 
Westminster Presbyterian Church as a 
community service programme and its 
members come from all parts of the Ottawa- 
Carleton region. 

Pictured at the anniversary of the chapter, 
from left to right are: the Rev. W.I. 
McElwain, chaplain, Dorothy Kraemer, 
chapter leader, and guest speaker Carman 
Turner, service station proprietor, who spoke 
on “Tips and Warnings about Auto 
Maintenance’. 


Senior Staff Position Open 

The Canadian Council of Churches is searching 
for a person to be part of a team providing leader- 
ship in an ecumenical organization, with special 
responsibilities in the area of World Concerns. 
The position requires a good understanding of 
international questions, an ability to relate to the 
Church constituencies, the NOG sector and gov- 
ernment agencies, and an ability to work creative- 
ly in an unstructured setting. 
Position description and other information avail- 
able on request. 
Please apply by June 15 to: 

The Rev. Donald W. Anderson 

Canadian Council of Churches 

40 St. Clair Avenue East 

Toronto, Ontario 

M4T 1M9 

Tel: (416) 921 4152 


If you are paying 
$4.50 a year for 
The Presbyterian Record 
your congregation 
is NOT on 
the Every Home Plan 
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NEWS 


Gifts from 2nd Century 
Advance 


Photo Credit: John Archibald 


Mr. Norman Creen, Comptroller, 
(left), is shown at the Administrative 
Council presenting one of two cheques to 
Mr. Frank Whilsmith, Chairman, Na- 
tional Committee, The Second Century 
Advance For Christ. The cheques, one 
for $10,000 given toward the purchase of 
a building for the congregation of First 
Church, Sackville, N.S., the other for 
$5,000 for theological education in Ma- 
lawi, are the first-fruits of the financial 
side of the Second Century campaign. 


wv 


ABSTAINERS’ , 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


represented by 


STAN L. GRAHAM 


INSURANCE AGENCY 
755-5219—755-5210 
CHURCH, HOME, AUTO & LIFE 


1711 Victoria Park Ave., 
Scarborough, Ont. MIR 1R7 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
since OTAINED GLASS 1856 


Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVE., TORONTO, ONT. M8Z 224 


Memorial Windows 
Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto MSA 2Z1 
364-8276 


Memorial Stained Glass Windows 
Restorations — New Frames 
Storms — Installations 


Donald Scott 
P.O. Box 803 
Tweed, Ont 
KOK 3J0 
613-478-2114 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
eTraditional, and modern @ Designs 
e Repairs e Releading 
e New Frames e Installers 

Artists anc Craftsmen in STAINED GLASS 
WESTMACOTT ART GLASS STUDIO 
2110 Main St.,.Wpg.,R2V 2C2Ph.: 338-9393 


memorial windows 
designed and fabricated by 
Russell C. Goodman 
3846 Ellesmere Rd. 
West Hill, Ontario MIC - 131 


Telephone 282-8979 


WOODTURNING 
Are you interested in woodturning as a hobby? 
Take a two day intensive course for beginners 
from a qualified teacher. For further information 
write — “‘Practical Woodturning’’, Post Office 
Box 102, Orangeville, Ontario, L9W 2Z5. 


ADDRESS CHANGES 


It costs us 15 cents for each copy 
of The Record returned by the post 
office as undeliverable. 

Please help us economize by 
sending notice of any change of 
address as soon as it is known. 


Enclose your address label or 
the code number from that label. 
The Circulation Dept., 
The Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 


BOY SCOUTS of First Church, Portage la Prairie, Manitoba won the local Scout Floor 
Hockey Tournament. All but one of the team are native boys. The minister, the Rev. H.L. 
Henderson, is shown presenting the trophy to Gary Kopichanski. 


Photo credit: Mr. John Paisley 


THE PROCEEDS of a Robert Burns Supper 
organized by the Worship and Nurture 
Committee of St. Andrew's Church, Sarnia, 
Ont. were donated to a local cause. Shown 
from left to right in the picture: the Rev. 
Dennis W. Clarke, minister, Mrs. Pat Mastro- 
matteo, who received the $300 cheque on 
behalf of the Women’s Interval Home, Mrs. 
Nancy MacDougall, ticket sales convener, 
and Mrs. Helen Cathcart, who organized the 
supper. 


The winners in the Banner Contest held 
by St. Andrew's Church, Bermuda were: 
Mrs. Mary DeSilva in the women’s division 
for her entry “Mary, Joseph and the Babe”’, 
with honourable mention going to Mrs. 
Doris Kuhn for her entry “‘It Is Finished’’; 
the Rev. Leslie Smith, minister, in the 
men’s division; Jennifer Spershott in the 
youth division; Jane and David DeSilva in 
the children under 12 division; Miriam 
Shaya for the individual under 12 division. 
Winners in other categories included Ger- 
trude Johnson, and Jennifer and Margaret 
Ward. 
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The elders and their wives of Westminster 
Church, Toronto, Ont. were honoured 
guests at a Palm Sunday dinner given by 
their minister, the Rev. J. Leonard Self and 
his family. Certificates of appreciation 
marking their years of service to the con- 
gregation were presented to Mr. James Oli- 
ver and Mr. Archie McGowan — 35 years; 
the late Mr. Clarence Shepherd — 28 years 
(Mrs. Shepherd received this certificate); 
Mr. Neil Bates and Mr. William Methven — 
26 years; Mr. John Hawkins and Mr. Mur- 
ray Hutchison — 24 years; Mr. Reginald 
Foulkes, Mr. David Gihon and Mr. George 
Whale — 15 years; Mr. Donald Dick, Mr. 
Orenzo Fife, Mr. James Fryer and Mr. 
James Watt — 7 years. 


THE CONGREGATION of St. Paul’s Church, 
Hawkesbury, Ont., plan to celebrate their 
150th anniversary with a special event each 
month. A pancake supper was one such 
event and the four intrepid cooks are 
pictured at work: from left to right are Robert 
Graham, the Rev. Robert Martin, Kerry 
Graham and Robert Rutherford. 


CAMEOS 


A plaque in memory of the late Mrs. Betty 
Evelyn Bailey was unveiled and dedicated 
by Mr. William G. Dennstedt during the 
regular service at St. Andrew's Church, 
Moosomin, Sask. on February 18. The min- 
ister, the Rev. Sheina B. Smith, conducted 
the service. 


A solid oak combination hymnbook and 
tract-rack cabinet was dedicated in memory 
of Mrs. H.J. Brown, a life-time member and 
office-bearer, during the 82nd anniversary 
service of Chalmers Church, London, Ont. 
The memorial gift was presented by Mr. 
H.J. Brown and family and dedicated by the 
minister, the Rev. J.H. Marshall. 


Melrose Park Church, Toronto, Ont. ob- 
served its 4]st anniversary on March 25 with 
Rev. Dr. Jesse E. Bigelow, Moderator of the 
104th General Assembly, as guest preacher 
at the morning service. After a congrega- 
tional dinner, the John Milton Singers gave 
a concert of sacred music. 


Photo Credit: Harry Scott 


A COOKED BREAKFAST followed the 
Easter morning sunrise service at St. Mark’s 
Church, Don Mills, Ont. The 8.00 a.m. 
service was conducted by the Rev. John 
Congram, minister; ten male elders cooked 
the meal; another group of men dressed in 
long butcher aprons serenaded the guests 
as they served at the tables. Pictured at the 
breakfast is elder Paul Hutchison talking to 
an interested youngster. 


we 
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Photo Credit: The Independent (Grimsby) 


CENTENARIAN Alex C. Price, pictured 
above with Mrs. Price, was the guest of 
honour in absentia at a birthday party 
luncheon on March 11 arranged by the 
congregation of St. John’s Church, Grimsby, 
Ont., where he has been an elder for over 
40 years. Telegrams of congratulation 
included one from Her Majesty The Queen. 
A tape of the proceedings on which a recital 
of hymns by the junior choir included 
“Happiness is to be One Hundred” was later 
played and presented to Mr. Price at his 
home. The congregational delegation who 
visited Mr. Price took along a birthday cake 
and presented him with a leather wallet con- 
taining $100. A plaque from the Ontario 
Government had been presented to Mr. 
Price earlier in the day by MPP Ross Hall. 


esi 


Photo Credit: Cambridge Daily Reporter 


THE REV. ROBERT A. JACKSON and his 
wife, Marguerite, are shown at a reception 
arranged by the congregation of Knox’s Galt 
Church, Cambridge, Ont. to mark his 25 
years as their minister. Representatives from 
local churches and community organizations 
brought greetings. The Rev. F.N. Young of 
Morriston, Ont. appropriately expressed the 
good wishes of the Presbytery of Waterloo- 
Wellington. 


On Sunday, April |, the congregation of 
Chalmers Church, London, Ont., honoured 
their minister and his wife with a purse in 
recognition of ten years of dedicated minis- 
try among them. The Rev. John H. Marshall 
iS an appointee of the Board of World Mis- 
sion. 


The Rev. Earl F. Smith, their minister for 
the past 14 years, was honoured by the con- 
gregation of Park Lawn Church, Toronto, 
Ont. on March 25, to mark his retirement 
from the active ministry. The church was 
packed for the special service and 300 peo- 
ple attended the luncheon which followed. 
Friends and former parishioners spoke in ap- 
preciation of Mr. Smith’s dedicated service. 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith were presented with a 
coloured television set, a scroll and a purse. 


RETIRING AFTER 26 years as church secretary, Mrs. Jessie Douglas (centre) was honoured 


by the congregation of Grace Church, Calgary, Alberta at a reception to mark the occasion. 
Mrs. Douglas is shown thanking the congregation for their gifts. Also pictured: the Rev. 
Samuel J. Stewart, minister, (left); and Dr. Ruby Walker, church deaconess, (right). 
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Mr. Albert T. Bissell was presented with 
three books by William Barclay from the 
Session of Melrose Park Church, Toronto, 
Ont., in recognition of his 18 years of 
service as Clerk of Session. The presenita- 
tion was made by Mr. Paul Faires at the 
congregation’s anniversary dinner on March 
YS. 


THE FAMILY OF Catechist James Mullin 
and Mrs. Mullin marked the 20th anniversary 
of their parents’ service in The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada as a Catechist and wife 
team by presenting them with the entire 
Bible on cassette tapes. Mr. and Mrs. Mullin 
have served in New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario and Manitoba; presently they are 
serving in the Three Hills and Orkney charge 
in the Presbytery of Red Deer, Alberta. 


MRS. E. MacDONALD, a member of Knox 
Church, Carberry, Manitoba, received a 
congratulatory visit from her minister, the 
Rev. Graeme E. Duncan, on the occasion of 
her 100th Birthday, as shown above; and 
messages of congratulations were received 
from the Prime Minister of Canada, the 
Premier of Manitoba, and the Lieutenant 
Governor of Manitoba. Mrs. MacDonald 
formerly lived in Norwood and Peterborough, 
Ontario. 
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SAINT BARNABAS’ 
SCHOOL 


A boarding school for boys of intelli- 
gence with a learning difficulty, offer- 
ing courses from Grades 4 through 
10 leading to the Ontario Secondary 
School Graduation Diploma. 


Fer further information 
phone or write: 
Barbara G. Dobmeier, 
Registrar, 
Saint Barnabas’ School, 
Niagara Parkway, 
R.R.#1, Box 583 
Fort Erie, Ontario L2A 5M4 
(416) 871-3891 (416) 871-8875 
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EWART COLLEGE APPLY NOW TO: 
THE CHRISTIAN EDUCATION COLLEGE The Director of 
OF THE PRESBYTERIAN_-CHURGE Admissions 
IN CANADA Ewart College 
TO PREPARE FOR SERVICE 156 St. George Street 
IN AE erik Gia TORONTO, Ontario 
IN SOGIETY M5S 2G] 


GOD !S ALIVE AND AT WORK IN IRELAND! 
For thrilling news of colportage work in the 
irish Republic, congregational literature evan- 
gelism, sermons and articles by locally and in- 
ternationally known ministers and writers read: 


oe GUIRISTIAN 


An Official Publication of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland 


“DIRECTO”? RECEIPT FORMS 
Help Increase Donations. No-Carbon-Required ee Books ee 
Paper. Ledger, Receipt Combined, recommended all church supplies from 
Churches Coast-to-Coast. FREE SAMPLES: Di- Presbyterian Publications 
recto Publications Inc., P.O. Box 397, Sta. **A’’, 52 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J8 
Montreal, Que. H3C 2T1. Phone: (514) 849-2966. Catalogue on Request 


In circulation for almost 100 years 


For a free sample copy including order form, 
write to: 

Rev. G. Alan Mitchell, 

Irish Mission Office, Church House, 
Fisherwick Place, Belfast BTL 6DW 
Northern Ireland 


Scripture Translation 


English is the mother tongue of only 9% of the people of 
the world. The Scriptures are now in the 1660 languag- 
es spoken by 97% of the world’s population. To finance 
the current 500 Scripture translation projects, the Bible 
Society needs $2,500,000. Let the Word speak! 


[ If fou have moved, please advise The 
coma sac 


| Toronto, Ontario 
65 15 =Aea M4S 1Y1 


Christian Irishman — Informative, 
inspirational and devotional 
Christian reading for the whole family. 
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RETIREMENT LIVING. Live comfortably in 
your own modular home on a large leased, serviced 
lot at beautiful Twin Elm Mobile Home Estates, 
Strathroy, Ont., N7G 2P9. Free brochure. 


e Bachelor apartments SENIOR CITIZENS 


© Kitchenette with full size stove and fridge 
e Bathroom ensuite RESIDENCE 
® Broadloom throughout 
e eincioengy call system 
@ Security system 
aoc Be bbe 1300 Danforth Road, 
e Tuck shop / coffee shop Scarborough, Ontario, 
e Dining room M1J 1E8 
e Recreation area 
e Indoor lawn bowling and social activities 
area 
© Social service organizer Apply now 


So oe (416) 267-2737 
e Peapitully landscaped area Monday to Friday 
e Near shopping, hospital, transportation & ae 
Srehee P 9 a.m. — 5 p.m. 
ST DAVID’S @ 60 years of age and over 
: e A home where your privacy and individual i i 
(asad aioneedeciee Under the direction of the 


VILLAGE East Toronto Presbytery, 
The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada 
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deaths 


CARLILE, R.M., elder for 18 years of St. John 
Church, Hamilton, Ont., April 15. 

DONALDSON, W. KIETH, elder for 35 years of 
Renfrew Church, Renfrew, Ont., former mem- 
ber of trustee board and board of managers, 
March 26. 

GIBSON, MRS. MARGARET, 96, member of 
Richmond Church, Richmond, B.C., life mem- 
ber of W.M.S. (W.D.), March 1. 

GOWANLOCK, GEORGE ANDREW, clerk of 
session, Knox Church, Uptergrove, Ont., April 
Ns 

JAMIESON, MRS. ALEXANDER, 95, member 
of Victoria-Royce Church, Toronto, Ont., in 
Halifax, N.S., April 8. 

KIRKHAM, NORMAN C., elder and church 
school superintendent, Armour Heights 
Church, Toronto, Ont., March 27. 

LOCKING, MRS. ALBERT (ROSE), member of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Coldwater, Ont., former 
Sunday school teacher and member of W.M.S. 
and Ladies Aid, March 23. 

MacCALDER, JOHN D., long time elder and 
clerk of session of Orangedale Church, Orange- 
dale, N.S., April 1. 

MURRAY, JAMES A., elder of First Church, 
Seaforth, Ont., and former treasurer, March 14. 


PARK, DOUGLAS COLIN, 60, long time elder 
of Paterson Memorial Church, Sarnia, Ont., 
died on vacation in Hawaii, March 12. 

PARSONS, MRS. EDWIN (FLORENCE JEAN), 
71, lifetime member of Boston Church, Milton, 
Ont., life member of the W.M.S., April 11. 

PIRIE, MRS. CHRISTINA, 99, founding mem- 
ber of Hamilton Road Church, London, Ont., 
Dect 7s 

RAMSEY, CLARENCE, elder for over 20 years 
of Eden Mills Church, Eden Mills, Ont., former 
Sunday school teacher and choir member, 
March 17. 

SCYTHES, MRS. MARGARET K.., employee of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, Comp- 
troller’s Office, from 1959 to 1971, at Toronto, 
March 26. 

STEPHEN, JOHN DUGAN, 78, long time elder 
and clerk of session for 15 years of Knox 
Church, Windsor, Ont., April 8. 

WILSON, WILLIAM, lifetime member of Eden 
Mills Church, Eden Mills, Ont., March 20. 

ZEALAND, MRS. FLORENCE, long time mem- 
ber of St. Andrew’s Church, Cobourg, Ont., 
life member of the W.M.S., March 13. 
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CAlENdAR 


ORDINATIONS 

Campbell, Rev. William, Richmond Hill, Rich- 
mond Hill Church, Ont., June 17. 

Gorham, Rev. Norah, Toronto, Rosedale Church, 
Ont., May 27. 

McBride, Rev. David, Toronto, Rosedale Church, 
Ont., May 27. 

Michie, Rev. Katharine, Don Mills, St. Mark’s 
Church, Ont., May 13. 

Robertson, Rev. J.G., Scarborough, Bridlewood 
Church, Ont., May 23. 

Smith, Rev. Helen, Toronto, Leaside Church, 
Ont., June 10. 


INDUCTIONS 
Brownlee, Rev. Kathy, Kirkland Lake, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., April 8. 
Mackay, Dr. Eoin, Leaskdale, St. Paul’s Church, 
Ont., May 9. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Elmsdale, St. Matthew’s Church, and Hardwood 
Lands, N.S., (a shared ministry with the United 
Church), Dr. A.O. MacLean, 2761 Robert 
Murphy Dr., Halifax, B3L 3T3. 

New Glasgow, First Church, N.S., Rev. Kenneth 
MacLeod, P.O. Box 3, Merigomish, BOK 1G0. 
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West River charge, N.S., Rev. Lloyd Murdock, 9 
Prince St., P.O. Box 1003, Pictou, N.S., BOK 
1HO. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Cardinal, St. Andrew’s and St. James Church, 
Ont., Rev. C.H. Maclean, Box 537, Iroquois, 
KOE |KO. 

Maxville, St. Andrew’s Church, and St. Elmo, 
Ont., (one preaching charge), Rev. J. Forbes, 
Box 73, Dalkeith, KOB 1E0. 

Montreal Chinese Church, Que., Rev. A. Ross 
Mackay, 1575 Beaudet St., St. Laurent, H4L 
2K1. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Acton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. D.C. Smith, 
14 Garnet Drive, Georgetown, L7G 1K6. 

Bolton and Nashville, Ont., Rev. James Suther- 
land, 3801 Woodruff Cresc., Mississauga, L4T 
1T8. 

Boston and Omagh, Ont., Rev. T.J. Lewis, 245 
Garnet St., Milton, L9T 1E9. 

Harriston, Knox-Calvin, Ont.,Rev. Wayne Smith, 
28 Stephen St., Cambridge (G), NIS 3R8. 

Oshawa, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. DeC. H. Rayner, 
153 Ridley Blvd., Toronto, MSM 3M3. 

Parry Sound, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
W.A. Fraser, 879 Westmount Ave., Sudbury, 
P3A 1C3. 


(continued on next page) 


EW HORIZONS TOW 


A RESIDENCE FOR 
SENIOR CITIZENS 
CONVENIENTLY LOCATED AT 
BLOOR & DUFFERIN STREET 
IN METROPOLITAN TORONTO 


®Excellent Transportation — right on 
the Bloor subway line 

Convenient Parking for Visitors 

ePrivate—Furnished Rooms 

Non-profit Rates—Financial 
Assistance Available 

Main Floor Dining Room—Waitress 
Served 

Registered Nurse on Duty—Doctor on 
Call 


Visit us at the tower Monday through 
Friday to see our fine facility. 


For further information, Phone or Write: 
Dept. P 

1140 Bloor St. West 

Toronto, M6H 4E6 

(416) 537-3135 


SHORT TERM ACCOMMODATION 
(1 - 30 DAYS) FOR SENIORS 
AVAILABLE AS SPACE PERMITS. 


Operated by the Dovercourt Baptist 
Foundation on behalf of the adjacent 
Dovercourt Baptist Church. 


LIFE & LUXURY 
IN 
RETIREMENT 


ST. RAPHAEL’S MANOR 


A retirement lodge with 
features of a luxury 
residential hotel. 


Private or shared rooms, suites 
Private baths 

Air conditioned 

Broadloomed throughout 
Colour TV, radio ineachroom 
Restful lounge areas 

Safety features 

Nurse call system 

Emergency power systems 


+ + + HH HH H OH 


Residents retain independence. 

No lease or transfer of assets 

required. Permanent or short-term 
occupancy. Accommodation includes: 


% 24-hour nursing supervision 
Recreation, activities 

Maid service, housekeeping 
Personal Laundry 

Dining room — menu choice 


Additional features: 

Medical clinic 

Nursing Home on premises 
Barber-beauty salon 
Branch bank 

Chapel 

Tuck Shop 

Parking — free for residents 
and guests 

Landscaped grounds 
Direct bus connection to subway 


+ + + H HH H 


+ 


For further information and free 
coloured brochure, write: 

ST. RAPHAEL’S MANOR, 

Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6 

or call: 416-499-3313 


bela 
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CALENCAR 


(continued from previous page) 


Toronto, Mimico Church, Ont., Rev. A.H.W. Mc- 
Williams, 1595 Royal York Road, Weston, M9P 
3C5. 

Toronto, Park Lawn Church, Ont., Dr. J.K. Latti- 
more, 2 Ellis Park Rd., Toronto, M6S 2V2. 

Toronto, Victoria-Royce Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
W.J. Adamson, 15 Lambeth Rd., Islington, 
M9A 2P4. 

Wick and Cresswell charges, Ont., Rev. Stuart 
McEntyre, 329 Queen St., Port Perry, LOB 1 NO. 
(Suitable for retired or semi-retired minister.) 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Burlington, Pineland Church, Ont., Rev: Garry 
Morton, 505 Walker’s Line, Burlington, L7N 
2E3. (Effective July 31) 

Hamilton, New Westminster Church, Ont., Rev. 
Dr. John A. Johnston, 147 Chedoke Ave., Ham- 
ilton, L8P 4P2. 

Hanover, St. Andrew’s, Ayton, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. Donald G. Kemble, Box 1632, 
Walkerton, NOG 2V0. 

London, Knollwood Park & St. Lawrence, Ont., 
Rev. J.M. Pollock, 610 Hamilton Rd., London, 
NSZ 1S9. 

Paisley, Westminster Church and Glammis, St. 
Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Angus J. Sutherland, Box 
697, Chesley, NOG 1LO. 

Sarnia, Paterson Memorial Church, Ont., Rev. 
Dennis Clarke, 254 North Brock St., Sarnia, 
N7T 5Z6. 


Synod of Manitoba 
Brandon, St. Andrew’s Church, Man., Rev. Peter 
D. Ruddell, 339 - 12th St., Brandon, R7A 4M3. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Calvin Hungarian, Alta., Rev. George 
Telcs, 1014 - 10th Ave. N., Lethbridge, T1H 
1V8. 

St. Albert, Braeside Church, Alta., Rev. R.L. 
Taylor, 6708 - 99th Ave., Edmonton, T6A 0C8. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Kelowna, St. David’s Church, B.C., Rev. G.N. 
Peters, Box 532, Kamloops, V2C 5L2. 

Nanaimo, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. J. 
Statham, 1892 Valleyview Place, Duncan V9L 
1M3. 

New Westminster, St. Aidan’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
George M. Philps, 7764 - 16th Ave., Burnaby, 
V3N IP9. 


DEACONESS VACANCIES 

Deaconess for Central Church, Vancouver, B.C. 
for Christian education and outreach. 

Deaconess for team ministry. Rexdale Presbyter- 
ian Senior Citizens’ Corporation, Toronto, Ont. 

Information for the above positions available from 
the Board of Ministry, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Tyndale, St. George’s, Montreal: a staff person, 
not necessarily a deaconess, to work in a bi- 
lingual community with Anglican and Presby- 
terian co-directors as a programme animator, 
Christian education resource person, and com- 
munity liaison worker. 

Job description for the above position available 
from the Board of World Mission, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. 

Deaconess, youth minister, or youth worker to 
serve in a congregation. For information, write 
to: Rev. G.M. Philps, 7764 - 16th Ave., Bur- 
naby, V3N 1P9. e 


RETIREMENT LIVING 
AT ITS FINEST! 


CONVENIENTLY LOCATED IN 
PARKDALE — Downtown Toronto 


e Attractively decorated, broad- 
loomed, furnished, Private and 
Semi-private rooms — individual 
thermostats — nurse call system 
Main Floor Dining-room — open- 
ing onto large patio — tables serv- 
ed by waitresses — menu choice 
Close to public transportation 


Recreation and Social Activities 
Programme 


24 Hour Supervision; Doctor on 
Call 


Daily Maid Service 
Personal laundry service included 


Barber — Beauty Salon; Chapel; 
Library; Tuck Shop 


SHORT TERM OR 
VACATION ACCOMMODATION 
AVAILABLE FOR SENIORS 


For Further Information 
and Brochure, 
call or write: 

Spencer House Retirement Home, 
36 Spencer Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario. 

M6K 2J6 
(416) 531-2280, 
or 531-3559 
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MECITATION 


Reading the Signs 


‘Now learn a parable of the fig tree: When his branch is yet 
tender, and putteth forth leaves, ye know the summer is 
nigh” (Matthew 24:32, KJV.) 


JESUS SPOKE LIKE THIS long before the introduction to 
almost every western home of the calendar-beside-the-tele- 
phone, on which we may write not only the date of Uncle John’s 
birthday and of our own best friend’s wedding anniversary, but 
upon which are printed week-end holidays and sometimes even 
the phases of the moon. We really have no excuse for over- 
looking personal *‘red-letter’’ days, or anniversaries with our 
spouse. We may still have some difficulty working out the date 
of Easter, but young people probably already know that Christ- 
mas falls this year on Tuesday. 

When Jesus appeared in the flesh, there would have been 
those so close to the world of nature that they would have known 
the signs that indicated an imminent change in the wind or a 
pending change in the weather. Before people had broadcasters 
_to remind them hourly that at a certain hour of a certain day 
spring would officially arrive, they would have had to rely more 
completely on their own powers of reasoning and deduction. It 
is difficult for us to grasp the fact that some of us are so obtuse 
today that a sharp blow to the head would hardly be sufficient to 
bring us back to a state of awareness. 

Jesus taught us, however, that our powers of observation can 
give us valuable lessons about our times. We seem almost to be 
reduced, in these days of great specialization in knowledge, to 
that level of perception reached in ancient times when future 
events were “‘read’’ in the entrails of sacrificed animals. So 
intent are many upon following horoscopes and the signs of the 
stars! Yet there remain those of us who would not recognize 
some calamities even under the most ideal conditions for 
reading the signs. 

There are few apparent signs that are readable to most of us as 
to the heat or dryness, the wetness or coolness of the coming 
weeks of summer. Even weather maps drawn up by meteorolo- 
gists have to be interpreted by others skilled in the field of 
translating into our layman’s language. Jesus spoke of a genera- 
_ tion that sought for signs when none would be given (Matthew 
12), but also of times when great signs would be given that they 
had better understand (Luke 21). In the verse at the head of this 

article he takes it for granted that they will know when summer 
is at hand. They will have their crops planted and be ready for 
the summer’s heat or dampness. 

In his teaching, he suggested that there are great signs of the 
times to be read in our world, to which we are blind (Matthew 
15:14). Some are inclined to see an impending, calamitous end 

_to our world even though Jesus pointed out that this would come 
at a time of which none of us knows (Luke 12:40). Throughout 
his teaching runs the thread of living one day at a time, con- 
cerned with the work we have been given, and leaving the rest to 
God. 
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There are a good many things suggested by his teaching, 
without much guidance as to the one particular thing on which 
we should concentrate, perhaps differing to some extent from 
his apostle Paul (Philippians 3:14). The broader picture of Jesus 
does not suggest the summertime activities of which we are 
inclined to think today, with their emphasis on holidaying or 
relaxing — when all nature is coming to its climax and harvest. 
Indeed, it does not seem appropriate that we should be en- 
couraged to lie back and enjoy our burgeoning world in days of 
unrelenting heat. A satisfactory harvest more particularly be- 
longs to those who are willing to do the back-breaking labour 
that will make it possible. 

The passage here seems designed to remind us that, like 
summer, the coming of the Kingdom is at hand — and God’s 
harvest. He may be the only One to know the exact time (v. 36), 
but we should at least keep watch (v. 42). We might perhaps 
prefer to speculate, but should rather remain alert — not a 
passive occupation but an active participation that includes an 
involving of heart and mind. We who have seen fifty summers 
come and go may not anticipate that there will be anything extra- 
ordinary about this one. It is difficult to disregard the advice 
Jesus gave his disciples on the eve of his own execution, the call 
to them to *‘Watch and pray’’ (Matthew 26:41). 


Prayer 


O Lord, infinitely wiser than your creatures, mercifully pre- 
serve us from “‘straining at gnats and swallowing camels’’. 
Help us better to understand the signs you have provided not 
only for our times but for accomplishing your will and walking 
in your way. May we be less inclined to follow our own incli- 
nations, and more given to following where your Spirit leads. In 
the Name of Jesus Christ our Lord, we pray. Amen. 


by D. Glenn Campbell 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Year Ended December 31, 1978 


INCOME 


Congregations and Women's Missionary Societies $3,754,000 
Investments and Estate Income 385,000 
Bequests and Gifts for Current Use 252,000 
Miscellaneous Income 
$4,439,000 


EXPENDITURE 


Board of World Mission — Including 
$1,482,000 — Grants to Congregations, 
Institutions, Field Workers in 
Canada $2,660,000 
$ 750,000 — Overseas Field Work Expense 


Grants to Colleges 437,000 
Educational and Communications Work 600,000 
Pension and Other Benefits 405,000 
Cost of General Assembly and Committees 173,000 
General Administrative Expenses 187,000 
Other Expenses and Allocations ___44,000 
$4,506,000 


Excess of Expenditure over Revenue before 
undernoted item $ 67,000 


Deduct: Profit on Book of Praise ___ 10,000 


DEFICIT FOR THE YEAR $ 57,000 


This Is A Great Improvement 
But The Challenge Remains 


N.H. Creen 
COMPTROLLER 
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Editorial 


Over to you 


SO WE’RE COMMITTED to doubling 
the church membership in ten years! 

The mood of the Assembly when this 
motion was introduced and passed was 
nothing short of jubilant. 

Now comes the morning after, the 
nitty-gritty, the how of it all. 

It would be easy to be cynical about 
the enthusiasm and the real chances of 
this effort succeeding. It would be easy, 
and quite wrong. 

It would be easy to point to other 
evangelical efforts, launched by other 
Assemblies and now buried in old copies 
of the Acts and Proceedings, having died 
‘*not with a bang but a whimper.”’ But all 


manner of attention to the track record of 
the past does not remove our obligation 
to run the race that is before us. 

Eleven straight years of declining 
membership make it imperative that we 
do something. There comes a crucial 
point in the life of any institution when it 
must grow or Slide into ineffectualness 
and self-contained isolation. We may not 
have the opportunity of proposing anoth- 
er programme should this one fail. 

Other denominations share the same 
situation, but that is small comfort, es- 
pecially when we are a small denomina- 
tion to begin with, having just over 
166,000 communicant members. Right 
now we face being numerically over- 
taken by the Muslim population in Cana- 
da, now 150,000 and growing. 

Yet this proposal was born more in 
faith than desperation, more in hope than 
in hand-wringing. 

Its birth augurs well for our church, 
but its life will be short if we sit back and 
wait to be led, wait to be won over. There 
are no flow-charts, no universally appli- 
cable technologies of evangelism, no 
magic formulae that will ensure success. 
National staff people, your local minis- 
ter, outside consultants can provide op- 
tions, hints, possibilities. But it is, in 
consummation, our personal responsi- 
bility — you the reader, you the member, 
the officer, elder or minister — yours and 
mine. 

You are the world’s leading expert on 
your own life and what Christ has meant 
in the living of it. How do you, how will 
you, use your expertise, your own 
unique gift? You will not be alone in 
whatever you do... but do. Your ‘‘Re- 
source Person’’ (and how the saints and 
the apostles must smile!) is not limited by 
structures, time, or human weakness. *‘I 
am the way, the truth and the life,’’ and 
as Cardinal Newman said, *‘Growth is 
the only evidence of life.’ 

Ww 
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[Rom The 
MOCERATOR 


Ed. Note: The following is the substance 
of a short interview given by Dr. Kenneth 
McMillan, following his return from 
Sudbury and the General Assembly. 


DR. McMILLAN brings to the office of 
Moderator wide ecumenical exposure at 
home and abroad, having served for 22 
years as the General Secretary of the 
Canadian Bible Society. He feels that 
this experience will be particularly useful 
as he undertakes his new duties. “‘If you 
only know one language, you will never 
appreciate it or know it as thoroughly as 
you would if you knew more,”’ he said. 
**Similarly, my work with other com- 
munions has led me to a deeper apprecia- 
tion for our own denomination. The inti- 
mate contact I have had with other 
churches has provided me with an appre- 
ciation not only of the gifts they have to 
offer, but of the insights preserved within 
our own tradition.” 

To those who might wonder about the 
relationship of a man employed outside 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada with 
the grass roots of the church, he has this 
to say: ‘‘Very seldom on a Sunday am | 
not in the pulpit of some congregation. 
These opportunities have provided me 
with close links with congregational life 
and contacts with ministers who some- 
times share their concerns with me more 
freely because I have been in cognate 
work, outside of the structure as it 
were.’’ Dr. McMillan is of the firm 
belief that ‘‘the heart of the church’s life 
is at the congregational level.’’ He has 
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never really felt that he’s ‘‘been away,”’ 
and indeed has probably attended more 
Synods and Assemblies in his work for 
the Bible Society than have most minis- 
ters. 

He summed up the 105th General As- 
sembly as one ‘‘where people were hap- 
py and co-operative.’’ Good humour and 
helpfulness abounded. The Assembly 
had two high-lights as far as he was con- 
cerned. The adoption of a ten-year pro- 
gramme to double the church’s member- 
ship was foremost. Though those putting 
forth the idea no doubt had given it some 

- thought before-hand, he believed that it 
was given added impetus by Dr. Klem- 
pa’s sermons to the Assembly each 
morning in the devotions. In these ad- 
dresses a theological basis for such a 
movement was established. The second 
item of significance was the message the 
Assembly sent to the World Council of 
Churches: we re-affirmed our support 
and membership and yet, at the same 
time, sent another message, a warning 
that “the W.C.C.’s credibility is ques- 
tioned by a significant segment of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada.”’ He felt 
that the debate on the Programme to 
Combat Racism grant was conducted at a 
high level and ‘‘without bitterness. ”’ 

Though he has yet to work out the full 
ramifications of the theme, he has chosen 
‘Faith In Action’’ as a focal point for his 

thinking and speaking in his moderator- 

,ial year. ‘‘My feeling is that we talk 
about faith, that we have faith, but that 
this faith has to result in action. Hence 
my enthusiasm for the ten-year growth 
programme.”’ 

Widely read, the book that has im- 
pressed him the most lately is Rich Chris- 
‘tians in a Hungry World by Ron Snider, 

published by Inter-Varsity Press. He 
finds the awakening social concern of 
evangelicals a very promising and hope- 
ful sign. 

JRD 
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R.D. Parker Building 
Laurentian University 


Chinese dancers performing a 
Lantern Dance for commissioners 
preceding a sederunt. 


105th 


General 
Assembly 


Rev. Peter Reid (Sault Ste. Marie) is attended to 
by Lois Conrad and Marlene Waddell (Hillside Church — Sudbury). 


THE FACILITIES OF LAURENTIAN University in the nickel mining city of Sudbury, Ontario served the commissioners, 
resource persons and guests of the 105th General Assembly, not without their own affect. 

The opening worship service and all sederunts of the Assembly itself were held in Fraser Auditorium, a large, two-tiered, 
theatre-like meeting place with what must have been the most comfortable chairs ever to seat the highest court of our church. 
Perhaps the comfort accounted, at least in part, for the congeniality that generally pervaded the succeeding sessions. However 
heated the debate occasionally became, it couldn’t match the muggy warmth of the weather itself, supremely indifferent both to 
the issues and the comfort of the commissioners. We were often awash in more than procedural tergiversations and those who 
came out on the losing side of a vote did not need to be embittered to stew in their own juices. 
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Assembly opens 


Over 600 people gathered for the opening of Assembly, 
filling the Fraser Auditorium. The stage that served as the 
» chancel area was framed in large green, red and cream banners 
bearing the celtic cross, the symbol of the burning bush and, 
across the top, the words *‘Our faith is in God and the spirit of 
the north.’’ Purple and white lilacs graced the front of the 
podium and a piano and an organ together provided the musical 
_ accompaniment. As inferred earlier, the surroundings affected 
_ the atmosphere instilling almost a pre-performance attitude as 
_ people buzzed and visited among themselves up to and past the 
_ Opening of the service. One worshipper present actually leaned 
_ over and whispered ‘‘I keep waiting for the curtain to go up and 
_ the lights to dim.”’ (As it turned out the lights went up.) The 
_ flashes from numerous Instamatic pocket cameras punctuated 
_ the ensuing service conducted, nevertheless, with dignity by the 
| Revs. Roy Taylor and Arn Fraser of Sudbury, and by the retiring 
, Moderator, Dr. Jesse E. Bigelow. 

A joyful and altogether fitting deviation from the normal 
_ reserve that marks Presbyterian worship occurred when Mr. 
Fraser informed the congregation, in the announcements, of the 
end to the nine-month-long INCO miners strike. Spontaneous 
applause expressed the gratitude of all present. Dr. Bigelow 
| preached on ‘‘The Church Alive’’ using as his texts Mat. 28:19 
and Eph. 5:1-2: Drawing on the experience he had gained in his 
_ travels as Moderator, he pointed to the common bond forged 
_ among Christians who stood as heirs of those who had gone 


Dr. McMillan is installed formally 
by Dr. Bigelow (left). 
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before, obedient to the Great Commission, missionaries in 
Canada and overseas. It was important for us, he said, to 
continue the missionary effort in the face of a rising tide of 
secularism the world over which excludes God from man’s 
major decisions. We are a covenant people, but it is important to 
remember that “‘not every enterprise God calls us to will neces- 
sarily come to pass. If not, it is simply not in God’s time for their 
fulfilment.’’ We should stop apologizing for the church and not 
always assume a defensive posture. ‘‘We are a realistic peo- 
ple,’’ he went on, a people ‘‘under grace’’ ... ‘‘with Christ 
among us.”’ 

The Sacrament was celebrated from three communion tables 
with the three ministers concelebrating, Mr. Fraser consecrating 
the elements from one table, the Moderator being served first. A 
medley of evangelical standards accompanied the distribution 
of the elements including *‘Resting in The Everlasting Arms,”’ 
‘*How Great Thou Art,”’ “‘Just As I Am,”’ ‘‘Just A Closer Walk 
With Thee,’’ and others. 

Following the service the Assembly was constituted and Dr. 
Kenneth McMillan formally elected as Moderator. 

In the customary brief speech made by the retiring Moderator 
while the new Moderator retires from the court to enrobe, Dr. 
Bigelow expressed the thanks of the Assembly to the two local 
ministers and to the combined choirs from several congrega- 
tions of the Presbytery of Algoma and North Bay for their 
leadership in the service. 

The Principal Clerk, Dr. D.C. MacDonald, conducted Dr. 
McMillan to the Chair. He was welcomed and formally installed 
in office by Dr. Bigelow. 


(continued on next page) 
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Briefing Sessions 


The *‘Briefing Session,’’ hot, of- 
ten crowded, (see photo on left), 
nevertheless provided commission- 
ers with invaluable background in- 
formation on the issues to come be- 
fore the court. 

Neither a perfect method of pro- 
viding data, (the temptation for 
boards and committees is always to 
use them to launch a ‘‘soap-box’’ 
appeal or defence), norimmune from 
criticism, (see the McLelland-Mac- 
Donald discussions in previous Re- 
cords), it is difficult to conceive of a 
better way of providing necessary in- 
formation, at least in the short time 
available at Assembly. 


Norman Creen — Comptroller 
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Civic and fraternal delegates 


At the supper banquet preceding the second sederunt, Mr. 
Maurice Lamoureux, Deputy Mayor of Sudbury brought words 
of welcome and greeting on behalf of the city of Sudbury. 

Inter-denominational courtesies were extended by ten frater- 
nal delegates, each of whom was presented with a copy of the 
Bible selected from the Canadian Bible Society’s stock by the 
new Moderator. 

Among those bringing greetings were the Rev. Arie Van 
Eek of the Council of Christian Reformed Churches who made 
an impassioned pledge to work for much greater co-operation 
between the denominations. He pointed to many similarities 
between the two traditions. 

Bishop Gerard Dionne of the Canadian Catholic Conference 
of Bishops pointed to the fact that the Assembly had been 
opened on Pentecost, the Moderator had been elected on 
Pentecost and therefore “‘the finger of the Spirit must be there 
some where.’’ Charity between ourselves is a necessary first 
step, he went on, and ‘‘unity in entire faith can come later.’’ He 
concluded somewhat unpredictably by saying ‘‘God bless you 
all real good.”’ 

Mr. John Robertson of the Canadian Council of Churches 
appealed not only for inter-denominational understanding, but 
for inter-faith co-operation as well. Using the analogy of a 
mountain in talking about the quest of the human spirit he 
pointed out that ‘‘there were many paths up the mountain but we 
will all meet at the top.”’ 

Fraternal delegates from non-Canadian churches were the 
Revs. Mba Ogarekpe, Clerk of the Synod, Presbyterian Church 
in Nigeria, Silas Ncozana, Assistant General Secretary, Malawi 
and John Lee, Moderator of the Presbyterian Church in Taiwan. 

In a speech that was to have repercussions later in the Assem- 
bly, Mr. Lee pointed to the difficult times in which his church in 
Taiwan was called to witness. Now a larger denomination than 
the Canadian Presbyterian Church, Taiwanese Presbyterians 
were enmeshed in political struggles at home and interna- 
tionally. They had risked governmental pressure at home 
through issuing three statements: on church and state; an appeal 
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to church and nation; and a statement on human rights. These 
were statements of faith, he said, drawn up in Christian respon- 
sibility to our compatriots. 

Reflecting the international scene, Mr. Lee’s speech went on 
to express the hope that Taiwan becomes ‘‘a free and safe 
place.”’ 

‘‘God has given this place to us... we have human rights. . . 
no one can sell out Taiwan. . . no one has the right to say Taiwan 
should cease to exist.”’ 

He concluded by announcing another plan to double the 
membership of the Taiwanese church within the decade, the 
first such plan having been successful. (This idea was later 
adopted for implementation by our own denomination.) 

Mr. Lee was given a standing ovation as witness to our 
church’s support of our fellow Presbyterians with whom we 
have worked for many years. 

Mrs. Heather Johnston, newly elected President of the 
Canadian Council of Churches, introduced to the court Dr. 
William Thompson, Stated Clerk of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. and past President of the World Alliance 
of Reformed Churches, and asked permission for him to speak. 


Dr. Thompson brought greetings from the many Presbyter- 
jans *‘on the other side of the artificial border that separates us.’’ 
Drawing on the history of Presbyterian participation in the 
World Council of Churches and in other ecumenical bodies he 
made a plea that we continue to “‘keep the unity in the bond of 
peace.’ 

Returning missionaries were introduced to the court by the 
Rev. J.J. Harrold Morris, Chairman, Board of World Mission. 
The Moderator, after expressing the thanks of the church, went 
on to say that mission today is not tied to a ‘‘frontier of geo- 
graphy, but a frontier of faith. Canada is a mission field and you 


have returned to continue your work.”’ 
* * * 


In the following reports of Boards and Committees, no 
attempt has been made to include everything that was passed or 
dealt with at Assembly. For complete information we refer you 
to copies of the Acts and Proceedings available to every minister 
and in every congregation sometime early this fall. What 
follows are the issues that were clearly perceived as being of 
major importance by commissioners and those likely to be of 
wide interest to the church as a whole. 
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The Administrative Council 


Perhaps the most important item in the Administrative 
Council report was the decision to accept and implement the 
principle of zero-base budgeting. Originally suggested in an 
Overture from the Presbytery of Vancouver Island, modified 
slightly in an extensive study done by the Comptroller for the 
Administrative Council, the effect of this basic change in the 
way the church plans financially will be felt as early as next 
year. 

Briefly, and at the risk of over-simplication, zero-base 
budgeting will see an over-all ordering of priorities as suggested 
by a committee of the Administrative Council and drawn from 
lists submitted by each of the spending boards and committees. 
Each board or committee’s list must begin with a budget sub- 
stantially lower than that of the previous year — in other words 
with a reduction in the present programme. From then on the 
board or committee itemizes its plans and what each innovation 
would cost, how much more funding they would need. There 
will be a fixed number of levels and when each board or com- 
mittee has presented its case, the special committee of the Ad- 
ministrative Council will decide the level or item on the list, at 
which each board or committee will be allowed to proceed. For 
example, one might be cut back to a level less than the previous 
year, another might be told to hold the line, and another granted 
two of three suggested, and costed, initiatives. Priorities will be 
established and suggested by a committee composed of people 
who don’t themselves sit on any of the spending boards or 
committees and who will seek the broadest possible picture of 
the church's needs. 

Other items of interest in the report of the Administrative 
Council: 

— funding was declined for French translations of parts of the 
Book of Common Order at this time. Reference was again made 
to material available from the Reformed Church in France and to 
the fact that there is an inter-church effort under way that seeks 
to establish a shared translation service for all participating 
churches. 

— invitations to host the General Assembly in 1982 and 1984 
are requested. 

— Second Century Advance for Christ funds were reported at 
$431,000. The goal for the end of this year was set at 
$3,000,000. Grants totalling $210,000 have been approved ona 
priority system. 

— an overture seeking the extension of the Second Century 
Advance for ten more years was denied. 

— in lieu of a percentage increase in ministers’ basic stipends 
for 1980, utilities will now be paid, effective January Ist. 

— the Executive Staff of the church and its College Profes- 
sors were granted an 8% raise in salary. 

— the Assembly received and passed a motion of commen- 
dation for the Administrative Council and the prompt action it 
took on the tragedy of the Vietnamese refugees, commonly 
known as the ‘*Boat People.’’ (See previous editions of The 
Record.) 

— the Assembly recorded its tribute to Mr. Lyman F.D. 
Purnell, Q.C., retiring from the Administrative Council after 
six years of service, the last three of them as the Council’s 
Chairman. 

Mr. Ed. Bell of Winnipeg is the Council’s new Chairman. 


Lyman F.D. Purnell 


Inter-Church Aid, 
Refugee and World Service 


Without doubt, the report of this committee promised to be 
the most debated, most widely contested of any coming before 
this Assembly. No less than TEN Overtures were directed to this 
Assembly all critical of the Programme to Combat Racism (of 
the World Council of Churches) and of our participation as a 
church, however indirect, in it. The Overtures called for with- 
drawal from the W.C.C., from the P.C.R. or for suspension of 
funding for one or both. However worded, the intent of the over- 
tures was clear. As far as can be determined the accumulation of 
ten overtures all addressed to the same subject was unprece- 
dented, at least in recent Presbyterian history. 

As Assembly determined, the ten overtures were referred to a 
committee , convened by the Rev. William Bell and including 
Murray Garvin and Robin Ross, ministers, Jean Morwick and 
William Paterson, elders; conferring with Heather Johnston and 
Ron McGraw (or Mary Morris). 

Because of the high level of interest in the subject and the 
importance of the wording of the Committee’s report the text is 
here reproduced in full. It should be noticed that the Assembly 
agreed to deal with the report in the order of recommendations 
2, 3, 1 and 4, thereby focusing right away on the crux of the 
debate, the Programme to Combat Racism itself. 


The text of the report 


1. Membership in the World Council of Churches 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada joined the World Council 
of Churches at its inception in 1948, **because of a conviction as 
a Reformed Church, it was impossible to exist in isolation, but 
expression must be given to the unity which already exists 
between all who believe in God through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
and that, in the dynamism of the ecumenical movement, there is 
a viable alternative to one organized church, either national or 
international... The General Assembly of 1947 at Calgary by 
an almost unanimous vote affirmed that it ‘places itself on 
record... as not only encouraging but enjoining as a duty the 
fullest possible co-operation with all other Christian bodies, for 
the glory of God and the triumph of His purposes among men’.”’ 
(Acts and Proceedings 1971, p. 329.) Since then The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada has consistently re-affirmed this re- 
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.... to the world Christian community. For example, the 
1971 General Assembly resolved to ‘‘affirm again its belief in 
the catholicity and unity of Christ’s Church and its conviction 
that this belief makes it imperative to seek and establish active, 
positive relationships with other parts of His Church... (and) 
that at the present time participation in the . .. World Council of 
Churches is a viable avenue for expression of that ‘unity in 
diversity’ which The Presbyterian Church in Canada has long 
professed and a good means of co-operation with other Christian 
bodies.’’ (ibid). Insofar as our responsibility in the world com- 
smunity continually grows, the Committee recommends: 
Recommendation | : That the 105th General Assembly affirm its 
“commitment to the World Council of Churches. 

Carried 


II. The Programme to Combat Racism 

Racism in this present world is a serious and escalating 
problem. Therefore the demand for Christian concern and re- 
, Sponse in this particular issue cannot be ignored by any Chris- 
tian denomination. The Programme to Combat Racism of the 
World Council of Churches is making a positive attempt to 
counteract racism through its educational programmes, re- 
search, and financial assistance to victims of racism in all parts 
of the world. The 1972 General Assembly resolved to ‘‘support 
the programme... of anti-racism grants to the victims of op- 
pressive regimes, and stress that these grants were made for 
social, medical, educational, and general relief activity, and for 
non-military purposes.’’ (Acts and Proceedings 1972, p. 269.) 
In the Rhodesian situation, grants were given over a long period 
_of time to groups that recently have become engaged in acts of 
‘violence. It should be noted that further grants to groups in 
Rhodesia (since the most recent one in August, 1978) have been 

denied. Therefore the Committee recommends: 
Recommendation 2: That the 105th General Assembly affirm 
again its commitment to the Programme to Combat Racism. 
Carried 


Iif. Inter-Church Aid 

| The General Assembly in 1972 instructed Inter-Church Aid 
to make grants to the Programme to Combat Racism on behalf of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. (ibid). The Overtures 
under consideration indicate clearly that there are members of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada who are opposed to the 
Programme to Combat Racism, and do not wish to support it 
financially, but are quite committed to other programmes of 
Inter-Church Aid. Therefore the Committee recommends: 
‘Recommendation 3: That Inter-Church Aid be instructed to 
forward to the Programme to Combat Racism only those funds 
specifically designated for the Programme. 

This recommendation was amended to read ‘‘That Inter- 
Church Aid be instructed to forward to the Programme to 
‘Combat Racism only those funds specifically designated for the 
ie fund (Ed. note — from which money was given to the 

imbabwe Patriotic Front) and that requests for the Programme 
‘project list for research and education and for support of the 
Operating budget of the secretariat be forwarded in the usual 
“Way.” 
The amended recommendation carried. 


‘Recommendation 4: That the report as a whole be the answer of 
the General Assembly to Overtures 5, 7, 13, 21, 22, 25, 26, 29, 
30, and the un-numbered Overture from the session of St. 

‘Andrew’s, Niagara-on-the-Lake. 
Carried 


= 1979 


The debate on Recommendation 2, considered first because 
of its importance, was prolonged and the key to the reception of 
the rest of the report. An amendment was proposed that would 
have had The Presbyterian Church in Canada go on record as be- 
ing opposed to murder — not altogether a startling stand. It was 
modified before it could be voted on — (a possible headline 
loomed ‘‘PRESBYTERIANS NOT OPPOSED TO MUR- 
DER!’’) — and the amendment in final form, moved by the 
Rev. M.S. Reside, read “‘that the 105th General Assembly 
affirm again its commitment to the Programme to Combat 
Racism provided it can be guaranteed that no grants be given to 
groups involved in murder and terrorism.”” 

At first it seemed as if the amendment might carry, but the last 
six speakers, among whom were the best orators of the debate 
all spoke against the amendment and in favour of the original 
motion. Dr. Malcolm McCuaig of Ottawa introduced the 
example of the Exodus as proof that God sometimes employed 
violent means for his purposes and cautiously went on to assert 
that “‘God won the redemption of the world in the murder of his 
Son.”’ The Rev. Allen Aicken of Calgary made what was in the 
opinion of many perhaps the finest speech of the debate suggest- 
ing that no matter which way one voted on the issue one could 
not be free from the possibly violent implications: ‘‘A vote for 
either side is a vote for violence.’’ He also pointed to the many 
and various forms violence takes. 


Rev. Silas Ncozana 


Two representatives from African churches were invited to 
address the court on the issue. The Rev. Mba Ogarekpe of 
Nigeria drew on an African aphorism: ‘‘When two elephants are 
fighting it is the grass that suffers’? and stood behind his 
church’s decision to support the W.C.C. The Rev. Silas 
Necozana spoke movingly and brilliantly of what Christians in 
Malawi were doing — a different stance than that taken by most 
of the world. They ‘‘were not going to say a word, but were 
acting.’” The church in Malawi was seeking to care for refugees 
not only from Rhodesia, but from Zambia and Mozambique, 
providing homes, land, education and whatever other assistance 
they could. He went on to make the acute theological observa- 
tion that though the cross was indeed violent, Jesus, in his 
agony, asked John to care for his mother. ‘‘Someone had to bury 
the body’’ he went on. Christians in Malawi were not for 
violence but they recognized that it existed and would continue 
to exist and that they must serve within the suffering. 

When, finally, (and it should be remarked that the Moderator 
handled the whole debate with skill and fairness,) the vote was 
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taken, the amendment fell by a vote of 124 to 105. The original 
recommendation stood. Needless to say several commissioners 
recorded their dissent and one commissioner elder went so far as 
to disassociate himself from the whole proceedings. 

With the main point won the other recommendations passed. 
Number three (see above) was introduced to distinguish the 
different segments of the Programme to Combat Racism and to 
allow gifts to the segments designated as research and education 
and the secretariat (administration) to be made in the usual way. 
Gifts to the special fund, from which the questioned grant to the 
Patriotic Front were made could still be forwarded, but only if 
specifically designated for that purpose. 


Board of Ministry 


A long held hope of the Board of Ministry was fulfilled when 
Assembly agreed to the proposal associating The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada with the Vancouver School of Theology fora 
five-year term with a review and report after three years. We 
now have a theological school on the west coast whose grad- 
uates, certified for the ministry of our church, can now be taken 
directly on trials for licence and in due course ordained. The 
degree-granting rights of our residence at the University of 
British Columbia, St. Andrew’s Hall, are to be transferred to 
V.S.T. For further details of this milestone agreement see the 
Acts and Proceedings. 


Rev. Jack C. Cooper 


— the proposal to establish an ordained Diaconate was sent 
down to the Presbyteries under the Barrier Act and defeated: 19 
Presbyteries indicating disapproval, 16 approval. 

— the Task Force Concerning Deaconesses established by the 
Assembly in 1973 was discharged. 

— a guidance conference for students for the diaconate was 
approved. 

— recommendations were accepted that in various ways 
underlined the importance of continuing education for our 
ministers and church workers. Professional church workers 
must now give reasons to Presbytery if no course of study is 
undertaken. Up to half of the minimum annual study leave 
allowance of $200 may be used to cover half of the cost of books 
or of other similar resources for self-directed study. 

— last, but certainly not least, the Secretary of the Board of 
Ministry, the Rev. J.C. Cooper, submitted his resignation effec- 
tive when a successor can be appointed. The resignation was 
accepted with regret. 
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The Committee To Advise 
With the Moderator 


Not normally a Committee that must wrestle with difficult 
problems affecting the whole church, this committee was this 
year faced with what has become a problem in the minds of 
many, the large number of nominees for Moderator offered to 
the church in recent years. The number of names has been 
growing and this has made the electoral process confusing for 
some. 

The recommendation of the Committee was that a candidate 
be considered eligible only when two or more Presbyteries 
placed his or her name in nomination. This recommendation 
was amended by the additional provision allowing each Pres- 
bytery to place two names in nomination. The reason for the 
amendment was largely the fear that in a slate of nominations, 
no one candidate would have the support of two Presbyteries. 
The amendment was designed to improve the odds and it pre- 
vailed. 


Church Growth 


The most enthusiastically received proposal adopted by the 
105th General Assembly came not as part of a report from a 
Board or Committee, but as the result of a notice of motion put 
forth by the Rev. J. Statham of Duncan, B.C. and seconded by 
Dr. Ed McKinlay of Toronto, ‘that the 105th General Assem- 
bly of The Presbyterian Church in Canada commit ourselves to 
doubling our membership in ten years as a realistic goal.”’ 

Inspired by the example of the Presbyterian Church in Taiwan 
that has successfully undertaken one such programme and 
launched another, and motivated by eleven years of declining 
membership within our own communion, the motion when put 
carried without opposition. 

As one person after another rose to speak to the motion, both 
before and after the vote, it was soon evident that a mood of 
hope and high spiritual emotion had captured the Assembly. 

The Moderator concluded with a powerful speech, highly 
charged with feeling. He said that we are faced with *‘a decade 
of decadence or a decade of advance and decision’’ .. . **This is 
what growth is about — making disciples’’ .. . “‘I’m not strong 
on piety but I am on faith and faith is what we need.’’ He para- 
phrased from 2 Corinthians saying that the Christian is com- 
pelled to share with others what he himself has freely received. 
‘The need is not for a new strategy of mission, but for a new 
inspiration for mission.’ Dr. McMillan concluded his speech in 
a voice breaking with the feelings of the moment and received a 
standing ovation from the Assembly. 

The Moderator was instructed by Assembly to name a com- 
mittee to implement the resolution. He named Dennis Oliver as 
its Chairman and two representatives to be chosen from the 
Board of Congregational Life, two from the Board of World 
Mission, Dr. Charles Hay, Principal of Knox College, Merril 
Reside, Kenneth Oakes; and by correspondence, Barry For- 
sythe, G.C. MacLeod, Ken Wheaton, and Dr. Jesse Bigelow. 

Other motions from the floor were made relative to this new 
task. All congregations were urged to enter a subscription to His 
Dominion magazine published by Church Growth Canada. 
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Ministers were urged to use all or part of their study leave for 
courses in church growth. — 

Inevitably the question of funding for this committee was 
raised. Dr. Bigelow moved that it be deemed a sub-committee 
of the Board of Congregational Life. This motion was defeated 
by a standing vote of 66 for, 91 against. 

The committee was finally given power to issue regarding a 
request for finances. On a motion by Dr. E.H. Johnson the 
committee was instructed to relate closely to other Boards and 
Committees with interests and expertise. 


The Board of Congregational Life 


The dramatic move to begin a plan to double the church’s 
membership in ten years and the naming of a committee that 
would act independently of the Board of Congregational Life 
were not without consequences for this Board. In conjunction 
with their study on the state of the church they have embarked on 
their own examination of the principles of church growth. 
Indeed it has been an ongoing work for some time. 

Faced with two bodies,relatively independent of each other, 
working on the same tasks, the Secretary of B.C.L., the Rev. 
W.L. Young, felt compelled to speak to his Board’s report by 
suggesting that if there was implicit criticism of the Board in that 
it had not placed enough emphasis on evangelism, this criticism 
‘“‘should be spelled out.’’ The word ‘‘evangelism’’ itself had 
been left out of a recent report on church growth for a reason — 
as “‘strategy.’’ Mention of the word in material on the subject 
had done little in the past twenty years to invoke response. 

As usual, a substantial portion of the Board’s report dealt with 
one of its main responsibilities, Stewardship and Budget. 

— a motion that expressed the thanks of the Assembly to the 
membership of the church in response to their faith- 
ful financial support was amended so that the gratitude was 
directed to Almighty God for the liberality of the membership. 
The point taken and approved was that the membership should 
not need to be thanked for simply fulfilling their rightful obliga- 
tion as Christians. 

— the budget objective for 1980 was set at $4,500,000. 

— Presbyteries were urged to accept the total Required 
Shares submitted; congregations were urged not to accept an 
allocation lower than the year previous, and were again instruct- 
ed to report to Presbytery if they were unable to accept their 
allocation, stating why and what plans they had to remedy the 
situation. (One rather interesting proposal, defeated, would 
have done away with allocations altogether and relied simply in 
faith on the people’s response to the budget set. Allocations 
were little more than a ‘‘temple-tax’’ in the mind of the origina- 
tor of this idea.) 

— Unit I of the Heritage Resources **The Church Confesses 
Its Faith’’ was presented and commended to sessions and con- 
gregations as a supplement to the Christian education resources 
regularly employed. 

— guidelines for a National Advisory Council for Youth 
Ministry were amended and intergenerational worship and 
Bible study promoted. 

— ‘India and Nepal’’ will be the areas of study in Mission for 
1980-81. ‘‘Europe: Dimensions of Christian Mission’’ and 
‘*Pluralism, Poverty and Cultural Bias in Relation to the Chris- 
tian Gospel’’ were the announced study themes for 1981-82. 
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— the paper ‘*Violence in the Home’’ was commended to 
Presbyteries and congregations as a catalyst for study of the 
problem. 

— steps were taken to facilitate quick transfers of member- 
ship when communicants move. 

— no alternative name has been found to replace ‘‘The 
General Assembly Budget’’ and the search goes on for at least 
another year. 

— the principle of a co-ordinated national core curriculum for 
all levels of education in Canada below the university level was 
endorsed and urged upon those responsible. 

— consultation between the Board and the National Commit- 
tee of Presbyterian Men was approved with the object of clarify- 
ing the relationship of Committee to Board. 

— a motion from the floor instructing the Board of Congre- 
gational Life to write to the Premiers of Ontario and British 
Columbia on behalf of the 105th General Assembly concerning 
the discrimination being evidenced against the Christian Labour 
Association of Canada was carried. (Ed. note: see ‘‘Pungent 
and Pertinent’’ — April Record.) 


Board of World Mission 


The Rev. J.J. Harrold Morris prefaced the report of the Board 
of World Mission by drawing the court’s attention to a few 
salient facts. 

The largest percentage of our overseas missionaries are now 
employed in educative work. Our church has seen a depletion of 
its missionaries, unplanned for, possibly beneficial, but forced 
on us whether we like it or not. The Board of World Mission 
now gave block grants to the Korean Christian Church In Japan, 
to Church of North India, Taiwan, and others. The change in the 
value of the dollar vs. other world currencies such as the yen, 
coupled with virtually world-wide inflation means that our 
grants can do less, in some cases much less. 

We should be thinking, he said, of making preparations to 
receive missionaries, of setting up structures to permit the free 
flow of information back from former ‘‘mission’’ fields to us. 

Mr. Morris was frank in informing the court that work among 
Canada’s native peoples was ‘‘not showing progress.’’ So too 
work among Francophone communities. The study of options 
open to the Board in these areas continues. 

— minutes of appreciation were recorded for returning mis- 
sionaries: the Rev. and Mrs. H. Glen Davis, Dr. Margaret 
Kennedy, and Miss Ida White. 

— approva! has been given to the principle of the appoint- 
ment of a married couple where circumstances of appointment 
warrant, as a team to one pastoral charge, or separately to two 
pastoral charges in relatively close proximity. In the former in- 
stance, they will be paid witha single stipend either in the name of 
one of the couple or divided between them at their request. This 
move reflects the emergent situation wherein we have husband 
and wife teams both of whom are ordained or eligible for ordina- 
tion. Other details in this recommendation will be found in the 
Acts and Proceedings. 

— the basic travel allowance has been increased from $1,200 
to $1,500 a year, the Sunday mileage rate from $19.00 to 
$22.00 per round trip mile, and the straight mileage rate from 
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12¢ to 1S¢ a mile. (No hint of kilometres yet!) 

— the proposal for a new ministry in the north-west was to be 
enlarged and re-written. 

— the weight allowance for moving the household and 
personal effects of ministers working under the B.W.M. was in- 
creased. 

— a structure for a Canada Missions Volunteers programme 
was approved and promises to have some imaginative and 
exciting possibilities, particularly, but not only, for young 
people. 

—— a statement on ‘‘Combating Racism in Africa and Cana- 
da’’ was severely truncated because of objections to the wording 
of the preamble that began “‘whereas there are clear indications 
that some of the Canadian Presbyterian responses to and media 
attacks on the World Council of Churches in its programme to 
combat racism appear to rise from a racial bias among people 
and institutions’ of our own church... *’ The entire opening 
statement was deleted. 

— the attention of the Assembly and the church was drawn to 
the fact that 1979 marks the 25th anniversary of the arrival of the 
first missionaries from our church to Nigeria, Miss Agnes 
Gollan and Miss Joan Rochemont. The Moderator will travel to 
Nigeria as part of a delegation that will celebrate and mark the 
occasion later this year. 

— attention was drawn to the need to train ministers in the 
special needs of rural ministries. 

— a suggestion made by the Rev. F.W. Metzger of New 
Westminster, B.C. concerning the necessity of studying Islam 
as it has embarked on a new growth and evangelical thrust in 
Canada and elsewhere was adopted whereas a motion from the 
same man calling for the appointment of our own representa- 
tives in the field to survey the use to which our grant monies are 
being put was defeated. The necessity of trust in the recipients of 
our gifts was emphasized by Mr. Morris. 


The Colleges 


Two appointments to professorial chairs at Knox College and 
the appointment of a Director of Studies at The Presbyterian 
College were approved. 

The Rev. Raymond Humphries was appointed to the Chair of 
New Testament, Language and Literature and Dr. Donald Smith 
was appointed to the Chair of Church and Ministry and Field 
Education at Knox College. 

Mr. Humphries, a Canadian, has been teaching in the faculty 
of Religious Studies at Memorial University, St. John’s, New- 
foundland, and Dr. Smith has been serving Knox College as its 
Registrar. Full Curricula Vitae will be found in the Acts and 
Proceedings. 

The Rev. Thomas Gemmell was named as Director of 
Studies at The Presbyterian College. Mr. Gemmell was involv- 
ed in this work on a part-time basis prior to this formal and 
full-time appointment. 

All nominations were met with enthusiasm and were un- 
opposed. 

— in the report of Ewart College, Presbyteries were asked to 
initiate feasibility studies concerning the ‘‘clustering’’ of con- 
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gregations that could then employ and benefit from the full-time 
services of a Ewart College graduate. 

— Ewart, which has less funds available to it than the other 
colleges, kept before the mind of the church its continuing 
needs, drawing attention to the fact that the Ewart College Re- 
source Fund was still open, and thanking those who have 
contributed to date. The need for additional bursary funds was 
emphasized. 

— Knox College received approval to appoint on its own non- 
tenured members of faculty, a provision designed to alleviate 
among other things the distressing situations created by less than 
a full complement of staff for an increasing enrolment. 

— a recommendation presented in the report of The Presby- 
terian College drew attention to the Continuing Theological 
Programmes offered annually by the College and urged that 
more ministers avail themselves of this service. The recom- 
mendation also sought more definitive guidelines from the 
Board of Ministry as to what constitutes continuing theological 
education. 

— a concern involving the need to eliminate discrimination 
against women in the ministry was deferred until a Memorial 
from the Presbytery of Montreal on the same subject could be 
considered. 


Memorial from 
the Presbytery of Montreal 


The import of this memorial was that women in the ministry 
were not being considered fairly or as equals with their male 
counterparts in our church, particularly in requests for Ordained 
Mission appointments but in a broader context as well. A special 
ad hoc committee was named by Assembly, a committee to be 
chaired by the Rev. Irene Dickson of Ewart College, who will 
study the question and report back to the 106th General Assem- 
bly. 

This study promises to be a sensitive one. Opinions were 
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expressed on or around the subject at various points in the 


- Assembly. Several ministers, among them the Rev. Hector 
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MacRury of Toronto, felt that those who had reservations of 
conscience about the ordination of women were being singled 
out for pressure in that, though they could not contravene the 
church’s ruling on the subject, they were being forced to affirm 
more than they, in conscience, could. It was pointed out that 
there were reservations of conscience held by many on many 
subjects and that the implicit zeroing in on this subject was in 
itself discriminatory as well. 

On the other hand, a Young Adult Observer, Mr. Joe McGill 
of Calgary, raised the very pertinent question as to where a 
reservation in conscience left off and disobedience to the 
church’s ruling began. 

The Committee to Nominate even ran into problems concern- 
ing sexism and sexist language. They had proposed changing 
the designation ‘‘Chairman’”’ to “‘Convener’’, but this proposal 
ran into difficulty when it was pointed out that in our church the 
two designations are not synonymous. The Rev. Margaret Mac- 
Naughton rose to point out that the word ‘‘chairman’’ in its 
philological origins is asexual, the syllable ‘‘man’’ being 
derived from the Latin ‘‘manus’’, ‘‘hand’’. She therefore had 
no objections to the word chairman, but drew attention to other 
sexist language such as being called a ‘‘son’’ of God and the 
masculine imagery in many hymns. Committees and Boards 
still will have Chairmen. 

The Committee chaired by Miss Dickson has a delicate task. 


The Committee on 
Church Doctrine 


The long awaited booklet on Neo-Pentecostalism and the 
work of the Holy Spirit is now available and ready for distri- 
bution. The Neo-Pentecostal Movement and The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada may be ordered from the Board of Congre- 
gational Life, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 
1J7, at 50¢ a copy. 

— a Statement on the Ministry of Word and Sacraments was 
presented and approved and will be printed for wider distribu- 
tion. 

— a doctrinal statement on husband-wife ministries was also 
presented and approved. 

— an overture from the Presbytery of Halifax-Lunenburg 
regarding the placement of the names of United Church minis- 
ters serving Presbyterian congregations on the constituent roll of 


_ the Presbyterian Presbytery concerned was replied to with the 


recommendation that it be denied. The Rev. Owen Channon of 
Windsor, N.S. spoke against this recommendation drawing on 
the experience of the Presbytery forwarding the overture and 
succeeded in having the matter referred to the Board of World 
Mission for further study. 

— a lengthy statement on Genetic Engineering and the 
Meaning of Human Life, with bibliography, was presented and 
approved as an introductory study — more material will be pro- 
duced on the subject and a task force of contributing profes- 
sionals from the various disciplines concerned will be set up to 
study and monitor developments in this vast and complex area 
of concern. 
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The Committee on History 


By an amendment introduced from the floor, the Committee 
on History was finally given funding, through a loan from the 
general funds of the church via the Administrative Council, 
enabling them to proceed with the printing of Volume II of 
Called to Witness. The loan of $3,000 is to be repaid either from 
the sales of the book or from the budget of the Committee over 
the next five years if necessary. 

— sessions were urged to consider having their minutes 
microfilmed in order to have more than one copy. Church 
Archives would assist in this at a very reasonable cost, and 
would store the microfilmed copy if desired. 


Committee on Inter-Church Relations 


This is the last time that you will read a report from this 
committee under its present name. The first recommendation 
approved in this report was that the name of the committee be 
changed to *“The Ecumenical Relations Committee.”’ 

(There may be another similar name change next year. A 
motion was carried proposing that the Committee on Inter 
Church Aid, Refugee and World Service be changed to the more 
compact ‘‘Presbyterian World Service Committee.’’ The com- 
mittee as presently named will study the recommendation and 
report back to the next Assembly. ) 

Reports were received on the meeting of The Central Com- 
mittee of the World Council of Churches which met from Janu- 
ary I-11 in Kingston, Jamaica this year; and from the meetings 
of the North American and Caribbean Area Council of the 
World Alliance of Reformed Churches held in New York, Feb- 
ruary 6-8 of this year. 


Heather Johnston 


It is important to note again that our own Mrs. Heather Johns- 
ton, Chairman of this Committee, was elected to the office of 
President of the Canadian Council of Churches. Assembly duly 
recorded ‘its deep satisfaction in the election of one of our able 
and dedicated Presbyterian leaders to the high office of Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Council of Churches’’ and expressed **our 


(continued on next page) 
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congratulations and assurance of our prayers, that God will give 
her wisdom and strength for her heavy responsibilities and great 
opportunities.”’ 

— several recommendations were passed arising out of our 
consultations with the United Church of Canada regarding 
facilitating closer co-operation between the two churches. Co- 
operative ventures were called for at local, regional and national 
levels; but the committee also recommended, with the Assem- 
bly’s approval, that ‘“*we consider that this is not the time to 
conduct a study on ‘bringing about the mutual reception of 
ministers’ between the United Church of Canada and The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada.”’ 


Board of Education 


Several recommendations of the Board of Education concern- 
ing the educational requirements for those who seek ordination 
by our church who have not attended one of our theological 
colleges were referred to Presbyteries for study and report to the 
Board by January 31, 1980. 


International Affairs Committee 


A Supplementary Report by this committee launched yet 
another foray on the hotly contested issues of racism and vio- 
lence. A lengthy preamble dealing with the ethics of violence 
and our participation directly, or indirectly in violent situations 
was chopped, chopped further and finally deleted altogether by 
the Assembly. The recommendation itself, calling for informed 
study throughout the church on violence as a social and/or 
political instrument was approved, as was the establishment of a 
Task Force by the committee charged with producing a paper for 
this study. Other Boards were invited to participate and con- 
tribute to this study. 


Communication Services 


Committee 


The Chairman of the Committee, Mrs. Margaret Taylor was 
pleased to introduce to the court the new staff persons (new to 
the General Assembly), Mr. Donald Stephens, Director and Mr. 
John Archibald, Production Technician. 

— as part of its report it was recommended and approved that 
Communication Services undertake a complete study as to the 
efficacy of the present system of distributing media resource 
material from a central library in Toronto. The possibility of 
regional centres equipped with a joint resource catalogue avail- 
able to all will be considered with a report to be made to the 
106th General Assembly. 


The Presbyterian Record 
Committee 


— congregations were again urged to support the Every 
Home Plan. 

— attention was drawn to the fact that The Record had saved 
the church over $50,000 by taking initial steps toward self- 
support. 
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— an overture relating to The Record, proposing that Glad 
Tidings, The Presbyterian Message and The Record be merged 
was denied for eight enumerated reasons. 


Odds and Ends 


Dr. Kenneth McMillan informed the court that his last name 
meant ‘‘son of the bald-headed servant”’ and thought it particu- 
larly appropriate since he did indeed plan to be a servant of the 
church in his Moderatorial year. 


Dr. William Klempa 


Dr. Klempa gave three stirring addresses in the devotional 
sessions: His titles were “‘For Such a Time as This,’’ “The 
Prophetic Church’’ and *‘The Missionary Church.’’ His words 
had more than the usual influence on Assembly bearing par- 
ticularly on the decision to embark on the ten-year programme 
to double the church’s membership. 

One commissioner, after rising to propose an amendment ,had 
to climb back into his seat from the mezzanine behind. In so 
doing he split his pants quite completely. He waived the right to 
have the final word before the vote was taken. 

The Rev. Fred Metzger from New Westminster spoke on the 
advantages of workmen’s compensation for ministers. Appar- 
ently in British Columbia ministers are classified for this 
purpose in the same category as television reporters, proving 
again the prescience of The Record! (see illustration for Dr. Mc- 
Kinlay’s article in the June Record.) 

On a related subject it was a sign of the times that attention 
was drawn to the need of the Presbyterian Church to discuss 
remuneration during pregnancy leave for ministers. 

Further unease concerning the W.C.C. was evidenced by the 
passage of a motion asking Presbyteries to conduct a survey to 
see if the study material published under the auspices of the 
Council was acceptable to the membership. 

It was evident once again that to avoid controversy and much 
debate the ideal time to introduce anything is at the last possible 
sederunt. By the time Friday rolled around, debate had reduced 
itself to approval or referral. 

While Assembly was meeting, word reached us of the serious 
ill-health of Dr. C. Ritchie Bell. Prayers were offered on his 
behalf. 

The Presbyterians of Sudbury wefe certainly gracious hosts 
and sensitive to the needs of the commissioners. Oceans of 
lemonade, coffee, tea (iced and hot) and plain iced water were 
made available free of charge outside Fraser Auditorium. A 
veritable oasis was established wherein weary commissioners 
could flee from the heat of the day or the debate. 

Assembly was adjourned to meet in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Windsor, Ontario, on the thirty first of May, 1980. 

JRD 
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Ladies of Knox Church, Sudbury, 
gathering up the fragments of a miraculously fine dinner. 


The Principal Clerk explores a new theological plane. 


_Ms. Mary Morris (Inter-Church Aid) 
and the Rev. Bill Adamson 
(Board of Congregational Life) 
sitting themselves down 
in green pastures. 


The Young Adult Observers were 
introduced to the commissioners. 
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Not all matters effecting change in our church come as a 
result of arduous debate in Assembly. Indeed, many customs 
evolve with a minimum of contention as Dr. L.H. Fowler points 
out in delineating what he calls . . . 


The Doctrine 
of Consuetude 


SOME MONTHS AGO — OR was it years? — I promised 
someone to outline the doctrine of consuetude. The phrase is my 
own; I have not found it used anywhere in the formal documents 
of our, or any, Church. Nor have I found the word ‘consuetude’ 
itself used, and when I have used it on rare occasions in the 
courts of the Church, bewildered faces have always prompted 
me to define it. It is just general consent without a formal motion 
that often leads to an established custom. In the Book of Forms, 
Section 198, we read . . . “‘It (the presbytery) must take cogni- 
zance of practices inconsistent with the laws and settled usages 
of the Church. It should enjoin the discontinuance of novel 
practices calculated to cause division or strife in any congre- 
gation... ’’ What the settled usages of the Church are remain 
without definition, but we know what they are. They came 
about through consuetude, for the most part. If the presbytery’s 
finding is not acceptable, appeal may be made to synod and 
assembly. 

It is amazing this works so well, let alone that it works at all. 
We have within our worship, and elsewhere, some important 
things not covered by definition, and it is the purpose of this 
article to point some of them out. I have an unholy hope that it 
sets some of our professional theologians screaming and taking 
up my trail with a lusty “‘Tally Ho! ’’ Should such pursuit come 
about I hope, like an old fox, to have a good run and find cover 
before they and their hounds catch me. 

Illustration number one. The use of the cross in, or on, our 
churches. When I was a boy (ah! the days of the long ago and far 
away), the use of the cross would result in action as soon as the 
session could meet and complain furiously to the presbytery. 
The outcome would be certain: ‘‘Cease and desist immediate- 
ly,’’ accompanied by a rebuke. Now, and without protest, the 
cross is found prominently in many new Presbyterian churches, 
outside and in. It can be seen on the ends of the pews or on a 
screen set up to cover the garish display of organ pipes. The 
cross is most often — and here the presbyteries have shown by 
instinct or by some deliberation — the correct form of the cross, 
which is the Celtic. This form of the cross antedates the con- 
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quest of the old ways by the Roman order, which occurred at the 
Synod of Whitby, 664 A.D., but the Synod did not bar the use of 
it. It may be described as a ‘Latin’ cross, that is one with the 
upright longer than the cross piece, and over these a circle. The 
circle is the emblem of eternity, and thus God’s love in the sacri- 
fice of Christ is an eternal fact. I say ‘Latin’ cross, for this form 
of the cross is, in my opinion, Lutheran. Pictures of mediaeval 
cathedrals will indicate that if there is any cross on them at all it 
is a later addition. The cross with the Christ upon it is a crucifix, 
a common Roman Catholic emblem. Our emphasis is upon the 
Resurrection, and the Celtic cross, when used, is an ‘empty’ 
cross! There are several shapes of the cross; the Latin, the 
Greek, the Russian, the Maltese, the Tau (‘T’), the St. And- 
rew’s (or Saltire) and others. 

I repeat that we often use the Celtic cross. Some years ago, 
when I was a member of the Assembly’s Committee on Archi- 
tecture, I was asked to attend a meeting of one of our new con- 
gregations in the process of planning its building. My assign- 
ment was to help them decide whether the pews in the chancel 
should face the congregation or be in two sections facing each 
other. I suggested that as the dimensions of the chancel enabled 
them to experiment, that they have a few weeks one way, and a 
few the other, and then decide. (The decision eventually was to 
have the sections facing and soloists and others turn to face the 
congregation when singing). I was asked casually what I would 
suggest for the rear of the chancel, which was a wall without a 
window. I suggested a Celtic cross, with the circle in chrome. 
This was accepted without objection, but they made the circle of 
wood, not of chrome. Fifty years before that, the very sugges- 
tion would have brought me under a charge before my presby- 
tery! There has been no Assembly ruling, so far as I know, upon 
the use of the cross in our churches. Consuetude. 

Illustration number two. Women being required to be hatted 
in church services. That they should be hatted was an under- 
standing prevailing amongst us for generations. Some years ago 
my family and I attended a ten o’clock low mass in a Roman 
Catholic Church in Paris (France). My wife and daughter 
devised head scarves to conform, as they would have in Canada. 
To our amazement, the service was Pope John’s new ritual and 
all the liturgy except the Consecration (Hoc est corpus meum) 
was in French. The Latin Missal was useless. The women in the 
congregation were all without hats or head scarves. The priest 
himself, an aged man in a faded soutane, took up the con- 
gregation’s offering in a velvet bag at the end of a handle, a 
method not unknown to some of us in Canada. I put my hand in. 
my pocket and gave him all the francs there. He glanced up with 
an expression that was clearly, *“Thank God for these American - 
tourists.”’ | 

Immediately after we scurried down the street to the French | 
Presbyterian service. Hats were observed here and there. To my | 
delight the service was the exact order of mine at Aurora, plus” 
the recitation of the Ten Commandments and responses. (We 
too may do this if the session pleases: see No. 615 in the Book of | 
Praise). The tunes were familiar, and I started to sing, only to’ 
receive nudges from my daughter and son, one on each side. 
This is our family shorthand — I should say shortarm — for 
‘Dad, be silent.’ They do not appreciate how I make a joyful 
noise unto the Lord. 

In England we found that the services at Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, Westminster Abbey, York Minister were attended by 
many unhatted women. Strangest of all, in St. Giles,’ Edin- 
burgh, unhatted women comprised a big majority. I doubt if this 
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would be so in the Free Church or in the Highland parishes of the 
Church of Scotland. I also doubt if there is any legislation of the 
Church of Scotland covering this; or, to put it another way, 
covering legislation to permit uncovering. In Canada the 
practice is common, and so far as I am aware, there has been no 
word from Assembly on it. Consuetude for sure. 

I should remark that it is generally held that the apostolic 
custom in this was recognition that the unhatted woman was, 
well, not a very nice girl, and the Church made sure of propriety 
in its services; propriety was determined by the custom of those 
times. I have never yet found anyone in our congregations aware 
of what I believe to be the origin of having women hatted in 
services, though some could quote First Corinthians 11:13. 

Illustration number three. The colour of vestments for the 
minister and the choir. The wearing of a minister’s academic 
hood is common now. My practice has been (with the exception 
of my first congregation where the question never arose, since I 
could afford neither gown nor hood) to ask the session their 
pleasure, making sure that they understood they were only being 
consulted and had no veto. The unanimous decision in all five 
congregations concerned was that I should wear my hood. But 
changes are being seen in the ministers’ robes. Some have 
forsaken the full Genevan pattern for the simpler Lutheran, and 
colours are being used. Choirs, changing from the black, are 
using a riot of colours for both gown and jabots or neck pieces, 
with no hats. Of both ministers and choirs I may say now that 
even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. 
(Incidentally, the original purpose of vestments in our tradition 
was not to attract attention but to detract it.) 1am old enough to 
remember how often ministers in the pulpit wore the Prince 
Albert coat, named after Queen Victoria’s consort, then the 
morning coat, both with striped trousers and the wing collar. 
Incongruous I thought then, and say now. We may be coming to 
an Assembly guidance on all of this that may touch also on the 
change of colours in such as the pulpit fall in accord with the 
colours of the liturgical year. But at present, it’s consuetude 
without much debate. 

Incidentally, to Anglican priests who contend that the use of 
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the hood, except for preaching, has no liturgical authority, I 
have pointed out a rubric in the First Prayer Book of Edward VI 
(1549) giving permission . . . ‘‘In all Cathedral churches and 
Colleges, thardeacons, Deans . . . being Graduates, may use in 
the quiers . . . such hoodes as pertaineth to their several 
degrees, which they have taken in any universitie within this 
realm . . . Graduates, when they dooe preache, shoulde use 
such hoodes . . .’’ have fancied that the said priests are hardly 
pleased to find a Presbyterian aware of a rubric they do not 
know. As for myself, I prefer the choir in black with white neck 
pieces and wearing not the mortarboard but the little cap, com- 
monly known as the John Knox cap. (Reformation churches 
were unheated, and Luther, Calvin and Knox wore caps with ear 
lugs!) I prefer for myself the Genevan gown, bands, preaching 
scarf, and don’t care whether or not I wear my hood. 
Illustration number four. The use of the organ. There is a 
record of a pre-1875 Brockville Church where a court beyond 
the session ordered the organ to be taken out forthwith. This 


-Organ controversy spluttered on here and there until this 


century. I have not searched Assembly minutes on this, but 
think I am correct in saying there has been no assembly edict: 
certainly, in most cases, it was settled within the congregation. 
In one of my own congregations I found in old minutes of 
session the record of a big quarrel. A family offered its fine 
parlour organ for use in the church. The precentor, supported by 
about half the congregation, opposed it. I guessed that the old 
charge that a ‘kist of whistles’ was not suitable for the public 
worship of God was hurled vehemently. The session decision 
was Solomonic. They ordered that for one year the praise of the 
morning service be led by the precentor and that of the evening 
by the organ, and after the year the session would consult the 
congregation but with the understanding that the meeting would 
be for consultation and not for decision. Just what happened 
during the year the record did not say, but at the end of the year 
the session ordered the use of the organ. Doubtless the old 
precentor was made happy in some way, and the gift of the 
organ was Officially accepted. There must be some presbytery 
decisions on this controversy, but the greatest factor was 
consuetude. 

Consuetude has its advantages. I have not had the privilege of 
attending a Quaker service or business meeting, but I under- 
stand that the consensus of the meeting is taken with no vote, 
and it is usually unanimous. With us, who are an argy-bargy 
people, we must proceed in most matters by vote, and have 
come to accept it with the right to appeal or to enter dissent with 
reasons attached. Our vote is usually a simple majority, but I'd 
like to point out that in the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 
(‘The Southern Church’’) a three-fourths majority is required 
to carry anything under the Barrier Act. I mentally shudder to 
think what would have happened to much of our recent legisla- 
tion if this percentage were required. There are other examples 
of consuetude than these I have given. I am happy there is a 
place for consuetude; it gives flexibility, but it must not be 
abused. It must not ride over specific requirements of the Book 
of Forms. Where such over-riding occurs, consuetude must be 
held invalid, or the Book of Forms must be amended under the 
Barrier Act to conform. Section 294, Book of Forms, enables 
the Assembly to pass law where it does not exist and is plainly 
necessary. All things must be done decently and in order. 


DR. FOWLER is Principal Clerk Emeritus of the General Assembly. 
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The Bright Count 
Too! 


by 
DeCourcy H. Rayner, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


‘‘A FUTURE FOR EVERY Child’’ is 
the theme of this year 1979 designated by 
the United Nations as the International 
Year of the Child. The theme suggests 
that concern for the well-being of today’s 
children will give them the place they 
deserve in tomorrow’s world. 

We have been slow in developing that 
concern. It was 20 years ago that the 
United Nations issued the Declaration of 
the Rights of the Child: 

“The right to affection, love and un- 
derstanding. The right to adequate nutri- 
tion and medical care. The right to free 
education. The right to full opportunity 
for play and recreation. The right to a 
name and nationality. The right to spe- 
cial care, if handicapped. The right to be 
among the first to receive relief in times 
of disaster. The right to learn to be a 
useful member of society and to develop 
individual abilities. The right to be 
brought up in a spirit of peace and uni- 
versal brotherhood. The right to enjoy 
these rights, regardless of race, colour, 
sex, religion, national or social origin. ”’ 

Two decades later some progress has 
been made, but the rights of the child 
have yet to be fully recognized. It is so 
easy to say “‘the right to free education,”’ 
a programme that will provide for every 
child, whatever his needs may be. The 
challenge is to educate the child with 
unusual learning needs, whether he be 
physically, intellectually or socially han- 
dicapped, or, burdened, in much of to- 
day’s society, with extraordinary abili- 


ties and talents. 

Today the children at both ends of the 
learning spectrum are called *‘exception- 
al children’’ by educators to distinguish 
them from the average child in the regu- 
lar classroom. Qualified teachers are 
trained in ‘‘special’’ education, and text- 
books and equipment are adjusted to 
their needs. 

To identify the exceptional child is the 
first step, to recognize whether he is far 
brighter than his peers or inhibited from 
learning by some disorder or affliction, 
whether it be in body or mind. There are 
roughly one million children in Canada, 
and it is estimated that 12 to 16% of these 
should be classified as exceptional. 

More than academic training is needed 
to teach in the field of special education. 
It requires an understanding person who 
has the patience and perception to dis- 
cover the child’s peculiarity, whether it 
be conducive to under achievement or 
over achievement. That teacher also re- 
quires the training and expertise needed 
to find the means of resolving the child’s 
problem, recognizing that each child is a 
separate individual. 

Few, except the parents of those in- 
volved, are aware of the number of 
teachers who work solely with excep- 
tional children. In Toronto alone there 
are 285 men and women classified as 
special education teachers this year. 

The plight of exceptional children was 
first faced in a formal way back in 1922, 
when a small group at a summer session 
at Teacher’s College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City founded the Interna- 
tional Council for Exceptional Children. 
Shortly afterwards a Canadian C.E.C. 
was formed. 

In June, 1978 the C.E.C. held its first 
world congress in Stirling, Scotland. 
“Future Special Education’? was the 
theme, and the more than 1,600 dele- 
gates, representing 39 countries, heard 
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450 speakers of international reputation 
deal with all aspects of special education. 

The Council has chapters in every 
province of Canada, served by a national 
office in Niagara Falls, where Don War- 
ren is the Canadian executive secretary- 
treasurer. Each province has a federation 
that works with the Ministry of Educa- 
tion through the Governmental Relations 
Committee to help shape government 
policy with respect to the needs of excep- 
tional children. One of the claims that the 
Council is making at present is that every 
student in ‘every Teachers’ College 
should be trained in special education, or 
at least introduced to it. Each autumn the 
Ontario Federation sponsors a conven- 
tion which brings together some 4,000 
parents and teachers for three days of 
study and discussion. This year the con- 
vention will be held in Hamilton, On- 
tario. 

The largest chapter in Canada, with 
over 250 members, is Metro Toronto 56, 
one of four chapters in that area under the 
presidency of Mrs. Shelley Gray. Some 
20 workshops a year are organized by 
Chapter 56 to deal with all phases of 
special education, including the latest 
methods of approach and the newest 
techniques in programme development. 

An example of what is being done 
elsewhere in Canada is found at Sir Fred- 
erick Fraser School in Halifax, formerly 
the School for the Blind. It now acts as a 
resource centre for the visually impaired 
in the four Atlantic provinces, adminis- 
tered by the Atlantic Provinces Special 
Education Authority. While the school 
still provides a residence and education 
for the blind, it encourages many with 
impaired vision to remain at home, and 
provides consultant itinerant services to 
aid local school authorities in dealing 
with them. 

‘I’m somebody, I count’’ was the slo- 
gan for the 1978 C.E.C. Conference held 
in Ottawa. Here in Canada and all around 
the world teachers trained in special edu- 
cation are working in a variety of ways to 
see that every child is given maximum 
opportunity to live and develop in the 
world of today and tomorrow. Ke 
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WHAT IS EDUCATION? What should 
be the aim of education? What kind of 
education is best suited to help us achieve 
what ought to be the aim of education: 
that is, the cultivation of wisdom and vir- 
tue? 

For such modern-day thinkers and 
writers as Irving Babbitt, T.S. Eliot, Ro- 
bert Hutchins, Mortimer Adler and Rus- 
sell Kirk, the right kind of education is a 
‘‘liberal education’’: that is to say, the 
kind of education that cultivates our 
minds and characters, the kind of educa- 
tion that communicates and affirms ethi- 
cal normality and an acknowledgment of 
and respect for the accumulated wisdom 
of the past, the kind of education that 
helps one develop the moral and intellec- 
tual refinement and discrimination need- 
ed to distinguish between truth and error, 
right and wrong, good and bad, the noble 
and the base — the kind of education, in 
short, that contributes to the cultivation 
of wisdom and virtue. 

In my view, if we are to accomplish 
these worthy aims, we need to re-em- 
phasize in higher learning the examina- 
tion and reflection upon the accumulated 
wisdom of the past — in particular, the 

_ Classical, Judaic and Christian patrimony 
— and the works of such men of humane 
letters as Virgil, Sophocles, Plato, Aris- 
totle, Aquinas, Danté, Shakespeare, 
Dickens and Hawthorne, whose works 
retain enduring value because they deal 
with the perennial problems of the hu- 
man condition, and because they deal 
with man as he is and as he can and 
should be. 

If, for example, one is seeking to dis- 
cover the meaning of love, what modern 


Let’s Choose Socrates 


by 
Haven Bradford Gow 


books can compare with George Eliot’s 
Silas Marner or William Shakespeare’s 
Romeo & Juliet or I Corinthians 13 by 
St. Paul? If one is interested in the nature 
of justice, what can compare with the 
writings of Plato and Aquinas on the sub- 
ject? If one desires to study about the ar- 
rogance of power, what contemporary 
works can compare with Macbeth and 
Julius Caesar by William Shakespeare? 
If one wants to understand better the in- 
tense demands and conflicts of the hu- 
man spirit, are there many modern works 
that can compare with the works of 
Dante, Dostoyevsky, Dickens and Haw- 
thorne? 

One struggles vainly to discover why 
modern ‘‘educators’’ apparently believe 
that the quantity of such electives as 
‘Group Dynamics,’’ ‘‘Methodology of 
Teaching Techniques’? and ‘‘How to 
Win Friends and Influence People’’ is 
even more important than the quality of 
courses already offered, such as English, 
North American and European history, 
and mathematics. 

Perhaps, though, we should not be too 
surprised by what has been happening in 
our institutions of higher learning, where 
professors have neglected or shunted 
aside the cultivation of right reason and 


the ethical basis of education, and thus 
have lost the power to arouse the moral 
imagination, a decent respect for the ac- 
cumulated wisdom of the past, and the 
traditions of civility. Many modern ‘‘ed- 
ucators,’’ it seems, have lost sight of 
what should be the aim of education — 
namely, the development of wisdom and 
virtue; and since this is so, it is natural 
that many schools have succumbed to the 
spirit of the age and its demand for ‘‘rele- 
vance.”’ 

Unhappily, then, those who continue 
to uphold the cultivation of wisdom and 
virtue as the primary aim of education are 
apparently fighting for a noble but osten- 
sibly lost cause. But no great cause is 
ever truly lost. And besides, if one must 
‘‘lose,’’ is it not preferable that one 
‘‘lose’’ with the lasting luminaries of 
man’s long search than win with the 
trendy sparklers who fizzle briefly and 
are seen no more? 


MR. GOW is a law clerk for a Chicago law firm and 
a free-lance writer in Arlington Heights, Illinois, 
U.S.A. 
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Giving Clark a chance 


NOW THAT SUMMER has settled upon the land and Joe 
Clark’s Conservatives are busily finding their governmental 
feet, let’s call for a healthy dose of good old Canadian generosi- 
ty. By this time, most thoughtful Tories have stopped crowing 
about their victory and the shell-shocked Liberals have ceased 
licking their wounds and analyzing, ad nauseum, the reasons for 
defeat. All Canadians, of whatever political stripe, should feel 
enough charity to say “‘Bon Voyage ’’ to the Clark crew, at least 
for a little while. The Tories have been out of office for sixteen 
years and have held power only twice in the last fifty years, with 
the administrations of R.B. Bennett (1930-35) and J.G. Diefen- 
baker from 1957 to 1963. This is not to say those brief dances 
with power were that much more than the Conservatives de- 
served, since the party has seemed almost to cherish a death 
wish at certain periods in its history. But for a few months the 
honeymoon with the shiny new government and its collection of 
ministers and officials should be on. 

Certainly the most dangerous trap to avoid during our politi- 
cal summer siesta is the temptation to fall into chorus with the 
so-called *‘Doomsday’’ singers; those who lament that the 
country is now split along linguistic and racial lines and that the 
voting pattern on election day proved that English Canada has 
again rejected the French Canadians and left them with no 
choice but to follow Rene Levesque down his confusing and 
dangerous path to the break-up of our confederation. 

The first error in this massively overplayed assumption is that 
Canada has not really split politically at all. The Liberals remain 
strong in Atlantic Canada and they retain a weakened but still 
firm base of support in the province of Ontario. It’s true that 
west of the Manitoba and Saskatchewan border Liberals may 
need protection under the game laws, with only one lonely Grit 
in sight, in Vancouver Centre, held by former mayor Art Phil- 
lips. But they are still a national party. Then too, it must be 
remembered that Canadians were not voting against Pierre 
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by Lloyd Robertson 


Trudeau in order to elect Joe Clark. Most voters merely wanted 
a change, and for various reasons, including dislike of Trudeau, 
this mood carried the day. Joe Clark must be aware that it was 
not his charisma that placed him in the Prime Minister’s office in 
the East Block on Parliament Hill. Rather it was the public’s 
tentative acceptance of him as a viable alternative to the party in 
power. 

Clark’s major and continuing problem will be gaining the 
confidence of the people of Quebec, proving to them that the 
Tories are not anti-French and that he means what he says when 
he tells audiences that French Canadians will have a “‘place in 
the sun’’ in his government. So far, he seems intent on honour- 
ing this pledge — the most notable example being the appoint- 
ment of Marcel Masse to replace Michael Pitfield as Clerk of the 
Privy Council. Masse is a Rhodes Scholar who has served both 
federal and provincial governments with distinction. His ap- 
pointment means that a French Canadian will hold the top civil 
service post in the land. It is only this kind of gesture that will 
begin to remove the stigma that has so long surrounded the 
Conservatives in Quebec. It is only this kind of move that will 
prove Rene Levesque’s charges to be hollow when he tells 
Quebeckers that the rest of Canada has rejected French power 
and the only place French Canadians can legitimately reach their 
aspirations is in an independent Quebec. 

So far, the Quebec press has confined itself to even-handed 
election night reaction and the majority opinion does not support 
Levesque in his opportunistic political approach. Montreal’s La 
Presse interpreted the Tory victory as simply a desire for 
change. Quebec City’s Le Soleil has Marcel Pepin writing: **For 
the first time in a long while the government party is dominated 
almost entirely by anglophones. This situation cannot be seen as 
catastrophic. But it can serve as the starting point of a more 
intelligent discussion between anglophones and francophones. 
It is for Mr. Clark to decide.’’ Pepin concludes, **Quebeckers 
must give him every chance he deserves.” 

A fine sentiment and one English Canadians might be advised 
to follow. 

HAVE A GOOD SUMMER! 
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The Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland 


May I point out a significant error in 
your May editorial ‘“‘On Weaving Our 
Way Through Contention’ (p. 4). There 
is no such church known as The Presby- 
terian Church in Northern Ireland. The 
main Presbyterian body is The Presby- 
terian Church in Ireland which works and 
witnesses north and south of the political 
border which separates the island, and is 
in no way inhibited by this man-made 
boundary. The members of the church in 
the predominantly Roman Catholic Irish 
Republic participate fully in the activities 
of the whole Church enjoying the privi- 
leges and sharing the responsibilities 
with their brothers and sisters in Nor- 
thern Ireland. They are in no way segre- 
gated but are part of the whole denomin- 
ation, having occasionally contributed to 
the Moderatorial Chair and being fully 
represented on all the Boards and Com- 
mittees. It is this Church which last Nov- 
ember suspended membership of the 
‘World Council of Churches. 

It is important to note this point lest 
your readers identify the P.C. in I. with 
Ian Paisley’s smaller and more sectarian 
‘‘Free Presbyterian Church of Ulster’’ 
which is in no way associated with the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland, nor nev- 
er has been. 

(Rev.) Jack Mills, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Ed. note: Mr. Mills is quite right, and I 
stand corrected. I hasten to assure him, 
however, that fortunately there is little 
confusion in the minds of Canadian Pres- 
byterians regarding The Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland and Ian Paisley’s 
‘Free Presbyterian Church of Ulster. ”’ 
My thanks to Mr. Mills. 


A reply to 
Mr. Peter Denton’s 
letter 


I wish to clarify some points raised in 
Peter Denton’s letter in response to my 
article, Why Should the Church Be In- 
volved with the University? 

The first concerns the role of Christian 
student organizations. Mr. Denton 
writes, **... in order to be an effective 
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Christian witness on campus, our Church 
should be working through students,”’ 
and also that I ‘‘almost dismiss’’ student 
organizations. Far from almost dismis- 
sing Christian student organizations, I 
am quick to affirm the important role in 
Christian nurture that they fill on cam- 
pus. Furthermore, The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada supports financially 
both the Inter Varsity Christian Fellow- 
ship and the Student Christian Move- 
ment. Several of our chaplains provide 
valuable assistance to these organiza- 
tions on their respective campi, and as 
Secretary for Church and University, I 
work with them wherever I can. We are 
grateful for the contribution they make 
on campus and support them wholeheart- 
edly. 

I can not agree with Mr. Denton, how- 
ever, that The Presbyterian Church’s 
good contribution to a Christian presence 
on campus can be made ‘‘... only 
through the student community.’’ Chap- 
lains can exert a telling influence in areas 
not normally open to student organiza- 
tions. Chaplains work not only with stu- 
dents but also with faculty and adminis- 
tration. They raise issues at this level that 
are vital for the well-being of the entire 
campus community. At the National 
Chaplains’ Conference held recently in 
London, Ontario, one of the concerns 
raised by the chaplains was that we find 
more effective ways to work with faculty 
in helping them face the moral and ethi- 
cal issues implicit in courses they offer 
and to consider the implications of what 
is being taught in terms of the Christian 
faith. In addition, some of our chaplains 
are challenging campus communities to 
examine moral and ethical issues of great 
importance, issues which would not like- 
ly be raised were it not for the chaplains. 
This is an important part of the Chap- 
lain’s ministry. Both faculty members 
and students have expressed to me their 
deep gratitude to chaplains for the fact 
that the chaplain’s efforts have improved 
the quality of life on campus. 

There are other dimensions which a 
chaplain, because of his or her years of 
training and experience, brings to the 
campus. For example, there is the Chris- 


tian emphasis in counseling, in marriage © 


preparation, in a wide range of important 

and sometimes controversial issues. 
Mr. Denton states, ‘*.. .our concern 

should be Christian growth rather than 
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Presbyterian indoctrination.’’ Right on! 
This /S our concern, as I tried to indicate. 
We are not in the least concerned to have 
‘*...a Presbyterian Chaplain in every 
pot.’’ The fact is that as a denomination, 
our policy with respect to university 
chaplaincy is, if at all possible, to work 
in an ecumenical or shared ministry. As 
pointed out in my article, we now have 
this type of chaplaincy at seven univer- 
sities. The only full-time chaplaincies in 
which we participate are ones supported 
jointly with other denominations. 

My deep concern is that there are so 
many campi where we do not accept any 
formal responsibility, shared or other- 
wise, for either helping students ‘‘. . . to 
understand the Christian faith as a rea- 
soned faith and to relate it to their studies 
and their whole value system,’’ or for 
challenging faculty and administrators to 
consider the implications, measured by 
the Christian gospel, of what they teach 
and do on campus. I believe that a shared 
chaplaincy is preferable on the university 
campus, but I have discovered that there 
are places where this is not possible. On 
such campi we need to consider how, as a 
denomination, we may fulfill best our 
Christian responsibility to those in the 
learning community. 

Goodwill MacDougall 


“Why” declining 
membership? 


In the May issue of The Record, there 
is a report of an interview with the Mod- 
erator of the 104th General Assembly. 

I found the interview very interesting 
but I did not learn the ‘“‘WHY’”’ of our de- 
clining membership. 

I think it would be well for us to 
remember that there is a declining mem- 
bership in all of the main-line churches: 
in fact, the decline is very noticeable in 
some areas, including candidates for the 
ministry and the priesthood. We are not 
alone. This, however, does not remove 
the problem. On the other hand, there has 
been a noticeable increase in member- 
ship in some of the non-main-line de- 
nominations. This should give us cause 
for concern. I am of the opinion that we 
are losing out for’ specific reasons. We 
try to copy some of the larger denomina- 


(continued on page 28) 
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Bawanuphins 


Generic no-name products have captured the public imagination in this past 
year. The large super-market chains have all produced a multiplicity of no- 
name goods, which presumably will help to keep prices down in this inflation- 
ary time. 

One of my ministerial friends, the Rev. Dr. Chutney, under the guise of being 
a ‘‘futurist,’’ finds great scope for his vivid imagination. He says the whole 
world is moving in the ‘‘no-name’’ direction. The age of individuality and 
personality is over. 

‘IT can see it all now,”’ he says, ‘‘I go for a ride in my no-name automobile 
with my no-name wife and two no-name children and drive into a no-name 
town. The town’s biggest industry is a hospital for people with amnesia called, 
naturally enough, the No-name Hospital. I decide to look up one of my friends 
and stop at a phone booth to give him a call. I open the phone book and am 
confronted by hundreds of pages of numbers. But no names. Of course, this is a 
no-name phone book.”’ 

‘‘Since my friend is a minister I decide to drive around to his church and have 
a visit. As I approach the large impressive building I'm startled to see a signin 
large bold letters proclaiming, THE NO-NAME CHURCH. The minister, who 
talks in a way commensurate with this brave new world explains: 

‘In this age of homogonization it is best to appeal to people by minimizing 

your degree of specificity label-wise and origin wise. For these reasons we 

decided to keep in fashion by calling this building the No-name Church. Be- 
sides, we had to keep up with the Parish of Sine Nomine* just across the 
street.”’ 

Dr. Chutney had by now become apprehensive about the direction of his 
musings. At heart he was really a futurist with an affectionate yearning for the 
past. 

No-name stuff is all right, but let’s keep it out of the church. It is essentially 
unscriptural. My reading of the 17th Chapter of the Acts of the Apostles tells me 
that St. Paul was opposed to this no-name business. Remember how, walking 
through the market place and up to the Acropolis in Athens, he saw an altar to 
The No-name God. He soon set those Athenians straight. ‘‘No-name’’ indeed! 

Barsanuphius agrees with Dr. Chutney. In the leisure of summer, permit me 
a brief sermonette. In our de-personalized world, the God with whom we have 
to do knows us all by name. And we know His Name: 

‘‘And he hath on his vesture and on his thigh a name written, King of Kings 

and Lord of Lords.’’ (Rev. 20:16) 

Here endeth the lesson. 


* See Hymn 310 (Book of Praise) 


Editor’ s Note: The first Barsanuphius was a sixth century saint. An Egyptian, he 
lived alone in a cell adjoining a monastery at Gaza in Palestine, where he was 
renowned for his austerity, keeping in touch with the outer world by means of 
written messages only. 


LIVING WITH CANCER 
by Mary Beth Moster. 
Moody Press, Chicago, 1979 (179 ps.) 


This book will probably be of interest 
to all who read this review, (a) because 
you yourself have cancer, or (b) you may 
know someone who has cancer. 

The dread of contracting this devious 
disease, even the dread of saying the 
word ‘‘cancer,’’ is prevalent in today’s 
society. Some patients, when told that a 
malignancy is present in their body, 
refuse to accept the diagnosis, and this 
farcical denial is often reinforced by 
members of the patient’s family with dis- 
astrous results. 

An open mind and communication be- 
tween patient, family, doctor and all con- 
cerned are essential if one is to “‘live with 
cancer.”’ 

Mary Beth Moster’s book goes far in 
alleviating many of the fears connected 
with the disease itself and with the vari- 
ous treatments now being used. She 
states that cancer was first identified 
around 400 B.C. but until this century 
there was little hope for the cancer pa- 
tient. Now things are different. A quote 
from the American Cancer Society states 
that ‘‘Cancer is one of the most curable 
of the major diseases in this country’’; 
the same society reports that 1.5 million 
Americans have had the disease, have 
defeated it, and are alive and well today. 
Having said that however, it must be 
stated that ‘‘a cancer patient never again 
can look at life or death from the same 
perspective he had before.”’ 

Cancer is a fact in his life — he must 
live with it. That, as the title states, is 
what this book is all about. 

To live with cancer one must under- 
stand all aspects of what is involved for 
patient, family and friends. Moster’s 
book deals in detail with the disease it- 
self, and attempts to explain the nature of 
the malignancy. This is difficult since 
there are more than 150 recognizable 
kinds of cancer. She goes on to explain 
how the patient’s opinion of himself or 
herself will be threatened by the disease, 
due to possible physical change, emo- 
tional reactions, and the special prob- 
lems that may occur causing adjustment 
to a normal life style. She discusses the 
traumatic effect on the family and makes 
suggestions as to how it can be resolved. 
These particular points are dealt with ina 
very practical yet sensitive manner, and 
answers are provided for the many ques- 
tions which inevitably arise such as 
‘should small children be told that a 
parent has cancer?’’ and ‘‘what about fi- 
nancial problems?’’. 
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Cancer, of course, is no respecter of 
persons, and can strike old or young, rich 
| Or poor, Christian or non-Christian. One 
chapter is devoted to the special prob- 
lems that arise when cancer strikes a 
child. Again the inevitable questions are 
asked and answered in a forthright man- 
ner. 

It is not unusual when cancer strikes 

(for God to come in for quite a battering. 
Understandably, a Christian’s faith may 
be shaken, or even shattered. Those 
without faith must find it impossible to 

_continue the fight: those with faith need 

‘to have that faith continually reinforced. 

Nell Collins, who has nursed many can- 
cer patients and has cancer herself, feels 
that though the physical needs are recog- 
nized and treated, and the emotional 
needs are getting more attention than be- 
fore, the spiritual needs are being com- 
pletely ignored. 

The golden thread which runs through 

, this book, evident in each chapter, is the 
fact that faith in God and his Son Jesus 
Christ can defeat the fear of cancer and 
can bring peace and comfort to patient 
and family. 

Different aspects pertaining to faith 
are discussed, such as prayer, miracles, 

‘death and the goodness of God. 

There is no point in ignoring the pos- 
sibility of death from cancer, for we all 
must die, whether from disease or acci- 
dent, and no one knows what tomorrow 
will bring. The spiritual content of the 
book is amply reinforced by many scrip- 
‘tural quotations, which show that God is 
in command, and has a plan for us. 
Cancer may be a part of that plan. 

Do not be afraid to read this book and 
to acquaint yourself with the disease, its 
treatment and the involvement demand- 
ed. Fear is the ally of cancer and when we 
conquer fear we will be one step nearer to 
conquering cancer. 

Finlay Dowds, 
Ajax, Ont. 
MR . DOWDS is himself a cancer patient. 
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THE UNVEILING OF JESUS CHRIST: 
a companion to the Apocalypse 

by H. Harold Kent, edited by 

Grace Irwin. 

G.R. Welch Co. Ltd., Toronto; 252 pp.; 
$5.95. 


This exposition of the fascinating but 
enigmatic book of The Revelation has 
more in common with the reformed inter- 
pretation of prophecy, as expressed by 
O.T. Allis in Prophecy and the Church 
than it does with Hal Lindsey’s Late, 
Great Planet Earth. Kent consistently 
keeps the focus on the person and work 
of Christ. He compares Scripture with 
Scripture in the process of interpretation, 
and is practical rather than speculative in 
his purpose. 

While showing due reserve in discus- 
sing the Antichrist, Armageddon, the 
tribulation, and the millennial kingdom, 
he does go out on a hermeneutical limb 
when espousing the doctrine of annihila- 
tionism: that incorrigible sinners will fall 
into non-existence rather than experience 
punishment as everlasting as the blessed- 
ness of the redeemed. An architect as 
well as preacher, Kent considers the Tor- 
onto-Dominion Centre at the heart of 
Canada’s greatest city ‘‘an abomina- 
tion.’’ His series of studies is neverthe- 
less a useful guide in understanding the 
message of the last book of the Bible. 

Mariano Di Gangi 
DR. DI GANG is Canadian Director of The Bible 
and Medical Missionary Fellowship. 


DIVIDED PEOPLE OF GOD, 
CHURCH. UNION MOVEMENT IN 
NIGERIA: 1867-1966 

by O.U. Kalu. 

Nok Publishers, New York, London and 
Lagos, 1978. 


It was all very embarrassing. After 
thirty years of negotiation church union 
in Nigeria was about to happen. The date 
was set, the orders of service were at the 
printers, James A. Munro, Moderator of 
the 91st General Assembly of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada was on his 
way. Then it was called off. ‘‘Jim Munro 
is holed up in Geneva waiting for the 
smoke to clear,’’ wrote a friend. Should 


he go home or carry on? Eventually he 
came on and spent a very pleasant Christ- 
mas with us. But it was hardly what he 
had left home to do. 

Ogbu Kalu, a member of the Presby- 
terian Church of Nigeria and one time 
holder of a scholarship from the Board of 
World Mission, has produced his first 
book, a study of the rise and fall of 
Nigerian church union. Union initiatives 
began humbly enough, with small agree- 
ments between Methodists and Presby- 
terians to avoid conflicts in their work 
around Calabar. From small boundary 
agreements they went on to large ones, 
and from boundary agreements to discus- 
sion of common problems. By 1930 the 
Anglicans, Methodists and Presbyterians 
were ready to talk about union. After 
1947 the discussion was widened to in- 
clude the Methodists and Anglicans in 
western Nigeria. It was among the wes- 
tern Methodists that the decisive disputes 
appeared, the disputes that derailed the 
union. It has never been put back on the 
tracks. A month after the union failed to 
happen the first military coup started the 
country on the slippery path to civil war. 

At first glance the collapse of Nigerian 
church union seems like a classic case of 
the triumph of ‘“‘non-theological’’ fac- 
tors — concern over property, disputes 
over bishoprics, personal rivalries, all 
made worse by the unsettled state of the 
country and the ever present rumours. 
Behind the debacle as well lay the long 
tradition of rivalry between Methodists 
and Anglicans in Yorubaland. The boun- 
dary agreements which were the founda- 
tion of unity in the east did not exist in the 
west. But, according to Kalu it is not so 
simple. His central thesis is that church 
union failed because it started at the 
wrong end, with structure rather than 
with mission and worship. It went about 
uniting institutions without asking the 
primary questions about the incarnation 
of the gospel in West Africa. 

It is a provocative case, argued with 
vigour and learning, but one puts the 
book down with the uneasy feeling that it 
remains unproven. Certainly the scheme 
of union was an imported prefab from 
India, bent and twisted in a few places, 
but substantially intact. Certainly, at the 
same time as the negotiations were pro- 
ceeding, the churches in the east were 
spawning a series of co-operative ven- 
tures more closely related to the business 
of being a church in Nigeria than the 
church union discussions. Certainly the 
negotiators did not stop to ask why the 
indigenous forms of Christianity seemed 


(continued on next page) 
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to be doing so well. But when all is said 
and done Kalu does not show the logical 
connection between the fundamentally 
alien nature of the scheme of union and 
the methodist rebellion. The evidence is 
suggestive but not conclusive. 
Nevertheless, the book is a good start 
for Kalu and a valuable addition to the 
literature of church union. He has done 
his homework well, especially in ferret- 
ing out some of the more controversial 
material around the collapse itself. His 
publisher has not been so assiduous; the 
book is littered with typographical errors 
and rather irritating Americanisms. But 
such peccadillos should not deter the pur- 
chaser. It is a book worth reading by 
anyone interested in Nigeria or church 
union or both. 
Geoffrey Johnston 
DR. JOHNSTON is minister of Gateway Com- 
munity Church, Toronto, Ont., member of GATT- 
Fly and of the Committee on International Affairs. 


THE PANTHEISM OF ALAN WATTS 
by David W. Clark. 
Inter Varsity Press, 1978. 


Even before reading the book, I was 
struck by the title. Of all the ‘labels’ that 
could be applied to Watts, ‘pantheism’ 
was one that did not seem to fit easily. It 
quickly became clear that the author was 
more interested in discussing pantheism 
than in Watts. Unfortunately, pantheism 
is never adequately defined by Clark. His 
too simple definition is ‘the general class 
of religious and metaphysical theories 
which hold that all levels of reality are 
related ontologically (that is, with re- 
spect to their very being) and ultimately 
are one’ (p. 15). Watts becomes a ‘straw 
man’, a peg on which Clark hangs his 
own view of ‘pantheism’ and his own 
concern of how he sees pantheism affect- 
ing daily life. He chooses Watts because 
Watts is both an eclectic thinker and a 
Westerner with knowledge of Eastern 
religious traditions. This allows Clark to 
pick and choose particularly vulnerable 
opinions. He sometimes over-simplifies 
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and sometimes takes a very particular 
point from some Eastern tradition and 
attempts to apply criticism of this point to 
all traditions which fall within his defini- 
tion of pantheism. 

The basic premise of the book is that it 
is impossible to be both a Christian and a 
‘pantheist’. Watts’ speculations on the 
inadequacies of Christianity are used to 
buttress this premise. Watts, indeed, was 
a fascinating thinker. At first Watts held 
Huxley’s view of the philosophia peren- 
nis (all religious roads lead to the top of 
the same mountain). Christianity was 
just one of several religious forms all of 
which contained the same meaning. 
Watts became dissatisfied with this 
somewhat simplistic point of view and 
attempted to refine Huxley’s position. 
He redefined several Christian doctrines 
in new ways that would allow Christiani- 
ty to fit more easily into a general pat- 
tern. For example, the Incarnation 
means, (according to Watts), the trans- 
formation of humanity into God, begun 
in Jesus. Still later, Watts acknowledged 
that Christianity (as he understood it) 
was a unique religion. Because of his 
distaste for what he called ‘orthodox 
Christianity’ he decided that he could no 
longer be called a proponent of Chris- 
tianity. (He also grumbled that orthodox 
Christianity was guilty of corrupting the 
religion of Jesus into a religion about 
Jesus.) 

Using Watts’ thought as an example, 
Clark also wishes to criticize the “‘pan- 
theist world-view’. He calls it implausi- 
ble and reasons that it does not adequate- 
ly account for the perceived existence of 
separate individuals. This is simply un- 
true. It is fairer to say that the multitude 
of traditions that have been lumped to- 
gether by Clark as being ‘pantheist’ eval- 
uate the purpose, role, and ultimate des- 
tiny of an individual in ways that make 
Clark feel uncomfortable. One way he 
attempts to show the implausibility of 
pantheism is to argue that Western logic 
ought to lead to a rejection of pantheism. 
However, Clark takes for granted that 
there is only one valid system of logic 
(Western). 

Clark concludes that ‘‘not only is 
Watts unable to explain human existence 
with its sensations of finite individuality, 
he has built a system which cannot be 
meaningfully affirmed’ (p. 104). This 
book does not demonstrate the force of 
either point. For an understanding of 
Watts’ thoughts on Christianity and its 
relation to other religious traditions, the 
best procedure is to read Watts himself. 
Furthermore, one has to look elsewhere 
than Clark’s book for an adequate grapp- 


ling with different ways of looking at 
ultimate reality and the role of the indi- 
vidual. 

(Dr.) Raymond Hodgson 
DR. HODGSON holds a Ph.D. in comparative 
religion and is minister at Knox, Jarvis and Chal- 
mers, Walpole, Ontario. 


A CANADIAN MILLIONAIRE 

by Michael Bliss. 

The Macmillan Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
$19.95. 

Available from Presbyterian Publi- 
cations, 52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ont., M3C 1J8. 


The life and business times of Sir 
Joseph Flavelle, from 1858 to 1939, are 


ee en 


recorded in detail in this 562 page — 


volume. It is more than a biography, it 
covers the origins and development of 


big business in Canada. Joseph Wesley | 


Flavelle was born in a humble home in 


oe te 


Peterborough, Ontario. There he started 7 


in the retail and wholesale business, with 
a Grade 9 education, and after 16 years 
moved to Toronto. Eventually he took 
over the Davies meat packing company, 
and made his fortune exporting bacon to 


the United Kingdom. During World War , 


I Flavelle headed the Imperial Munitions 
Board, established in Canada by the 
British government, and was knighted 
for his services. 

Throughout his life Sir Joseph was a 
staunch Methodist, teaching Sunday 
School and leading in congregational 


affairs even when business made great ( 


demands on his time. His good works 


were many; he was the spark behind the ‘ 


building of the new Toronto General 
Hospital on a site close to the university, 
where it stands to this day. 


As a strong supporter of church union, ~ 


he sat on half a dozen Methodist and joint . 


committees working out the details of the 
union and the structure of the new 
church. The author says: ‘‘He helped 
raise a special fund to pay the expenses of 


the union campaign and was chairman of 


a laymen’s committee which did useful 


lobbying in Ottawa to support the contro-* 
versial legislation giving legal substance | 


to the United Church.”’ 
Sir Joseph gave his largest donations 


to missions, and was active in support of | 


| 


the West China Union University. In / 


1923 he became chairman of the univer- 
sity board, an international body. This is 
a fascinating although somewhat tedious 
book about a remarkable Canadian. 
DeCourcy H. Rayner 
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Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared’’ 


for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 
Caps, Collars and Accessories 


Samples and prices upon request 
Manufactured by 


Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5. 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 
that are new and different 
write D. MILNE 

463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


2. FI, Auter Robes 


26 Duncan St., (Fifth floor) 
Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 
for all your needs in 
Clerical, Choir & Academic Robes 
Tel. (416) 368-4282 


Commemorative Plates 
Coffee Mugs 
Crested Dinnerware 


Pictorial Plates 
Custom Decorated 


For Your Church, School, Etc. ee 
— Also — oe a 
Coffee Mugs sews ee Wee 


Bon Bon Dishes 
Cups and Saucers 


One colour or multi-colour 
designs. Ideal for fund raising 
or commemorative occasions. 


Write for free colour brochure. 


Sample and brochure 
on request 
e Creemore China & Glass 
Box 16, Creemore, Ontario 


LOM 1G0 


Classic Organ Co, 


Custom electronic organs for church & 
home. Authentic pipe organ tone & 
ensemble. Write for Brochure. 

300 Don Park Road, Unit 12, 
Markham, Ontario, L3R 1C3. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261 Collingwood, Ont. 
L9Y 3Z5 

DEPT.PR 


PIPE ORGAN BUILDER 


TUNING AND 
iy D 


MAINTENANCE 


r lew organs 


Veg 1349 Plains Road East, 
Burlington, Ontario, 
416-634-8831 L7R 3P7 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for junior 


& senior choirs, organ books and solos, vocal 
solos. Write for music on approval. Two Church 
Organists on our staff. HYSEN MUSIC LIMITED, 
146 Dundas Street, London, Ontario, Canada, 
N6A IG1. 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 


illuminating churches and 
public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 

¢ lighting fixtures 

® memorial plaques 

* collection plates 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 
(416) 523-5133 


A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD 


light 


MADE IN CANADA 


house 


99 ASHLEY STREET 
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Highland House 


130 Main St. N., (Hwy. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. 
L6V 1N8 


Phone (416) 457-9822 


Specializing in authentic im- 
ported tartans, clan plaques, 
cap and blazer badges, tartan 
and crest ties, woollen and mo- 
hair in capes, rugs, scarves, 
sweaters, etc., by leading Scot- 
tish manufacturers. 

Custom made hand-sewn kilts 
with full accessories for day 
and evening wear. Tartans 
sold by the yard; over 300 in 
stock. 

With enquiries please enclose 
stamped addressed return en- 
velope. 


RUGGED - 


Finest Grade 
of 100% 
cotton chamois in heavyduty 10 oz. weight 
Same soft, luxurious fleece inside and out. 
Full cut. Long sleeves and shirttails. Collar 
lined with smooth whisker-proof nylon. 
Grows softer, more comfortable with each 
washing. Colors: Red, Tan, Navy, Brown. 
Sizes: Men's 14-17% neck. #1462 Chamois 


== SOFTIES 


$25.00 ppd. 
Order Today! Money Back Guarantee! 


Enclosed is my check or money order for$ 
(Add sales tax where applicable.) 


Please rush my #1462 Chamois Cloth Shirt. 
Neck Size 
Name = eRe 

Address = = 


Color 


Send me FREE your unique color catalog of quality 
outdoor apparel and equipment 


i 

i 

i 

L 

i 

i City =e 
Province =. PostaliCode —__ = 
i 

i 

I 

I 

I 


Dept. BPR, 50 Bloor Street West, Toronto M4W 1A1 
Ms cc a Ses eS 
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RETIREMENT LIVING 
AT ITS FINEST! 


CONVENIENTLY LOCATED IN 
PARKDALE — Downtown Toronto 


e Attractively decorated, broad- 
loomed, furnished, Private and 
Semi-private rooms — individual 
thermostats — nurse call system 
Main Floor Dining-room — open- 
ing onto large patio — tables serv- 
ed by waitresses — menu choice 
Close to public transportation 


Recreation and Social Activities 
Programme 


24 Hour Supervision; Doctor on 
Call 


Daily Maid Service 
Personal laundry service included 


Barber — Beauty Salon; Chapel; 
Library; Tuck Shop 


SHORT TERM OR 
VACATION ACCOMMODATION 
AVAILABLE FOR SENIORS 


For Further Information 
and Brochure, 
call or write: 


Spencer House Retirement Home, 
36 Spencer Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario. 

M6K 2J6 
(416) 531-2280, 
or 531-3559 


YOU WERE 
ASKING ? 


Q. What is the authority for holding 
a wake? To me it seems pagan and a 
social custom. What do you think? 


A. The authority for a wake is social 
tradition, geographical location and ra- 
cial origins. We should be asking an 
[Irishman about wakes. Maybe an authen- 
tic Irishman would write to the Editor. 
The dictionary definition of a wake con- 
tains an interesting combination — **La- 
mentations and merry-making in connec- 
tion with death.”’ 

Perhaps Christians can learn some- 
thing from a wake. For instance, we 
should always be struggling with the 
learning process of how to deal realisti- 
cally with death. As Christians, there 
should be room for mourning and grief. 
Then too, because ‘*Christ is risen’’ and 
we can rise and find in him life eternal, 
there should be room for an acknowledg- 
ment of this, and we should learn how to 
celebrate resurrection, and _ therefore 
hope. 


Q. Some people in other countries 
marry according to their tribal customs. 
This could mean that a man may have a 
number of wives. Does this make them 
any less Christian than a couple who are 
married by church ceremony and, a few 
months later, break up? What do you 
think? 


A. I think you are backing me into a 
corner. The question forces a value judg- 
ment. One treads softly and cautiously. 

Your question is a good one. I am cer- 
tain that the answer can only be a divine 
one. In the meantime, we see only in 
part, the image in the mirror being fuzzy. 

Personally, I don’t think the Lord 
holds it against anyone if she or he is born 
in a particular place that has particular 
customs. 

What the question seems to be asking 
is — Who is more right or more wrong? 
Who is more sinful? I recall that we are 
told about the danger of judging. 


SEND QUESTIONS TO: Rev. Dr. Bruce Miles, 
364 Foxdale Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba, R2G 
1A4. Include name and address, for information 
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LIFE & LUXURY 
IN 
RETIREMENT 


ST. RAPHAEL’S MANOR 


A retirement lodge with 
features of a luxury 
residential hotel. 


Private or shared rooms, suites 
Private baths 

Air conditioned 

Broadloomed throughout 
Colour TV, radioineachroom 
Restful lounge areas 

Safety features 

Nurse call system 

Emergency power systems 
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Residents retain independence. 

No lease or transfer of assets 

required. Permanent or short-term 
occupancy. Accommodation includes: 
24-hour nursing supervision 
Recreation, activities 

Maid service, housekeeping 
Personal Laundry 

Dining room — menu choice 
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Additional features: 


Medical clinic 

Nursing Home on premises 
Barber-beauty salon 

Branch bank 

Chapel 

Tuck Shop 

Parking — free for residents 

and guests 

% Landscaped grounds 

* Direct bus connection to subway 
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For further information and free 
coloured brochure, write: 

ST. RAPHAEL’S MANOR, 

Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6 

or Call: 416-499-3313 
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ST. DAVID’S 
VILLAGE 


ACCOMMODATION IS NOW AVAILABLE for 
senior citizens in the beautifully furnished LA- 
VELL SMITH HOMES. We offer gracious living 
at modest monthly rates. Contact Mrs. Cooper at 
(416) 763-1595 or 284-0676 or write Lavell Smith 
Homes, 33 High Park Gardens, Toronto, Ontario, 
MOR 1S8. 


RETIREMENT LIVING. Live comfortably in 
your own modular home on a large leased, serviced 
lot at beautiful Twin Elm Mobile Home Estates, 
Strathroy, Ont., N7G 2P9. Free brochure. 
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St. Hilda’s Towers 


A new concept in living 
for senior citizens 
Rental Assistance Available 


Offering 


134 bachelor units each with kit- 
chenette & complete bathroom 
Individual electric heat 
Housekeeping service 

Linens & Towels supplied 
Evening meal provided in top-floor 
dining room 

Beauty-parlour & tuck shop 


For brochure and full information 
contact 


St. Hilda’s Towers, 
2339 Dufferin St., 
Toronto, Ont. M6E 4Z5 
Telephone 416 — 781-6621 
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@ Bachelor apartments 

® Kitchenette with full size stove 

© Bathroom ensuite 

e Broadioom throughout 

e Emergency call system 

© Security system 

e Laundry room 

e Tuck shop / coffee shop 

@ Dining room 

e Recreation area 

@ Indoor lawn bowling and social activities 
area 

© Social service organizer 

e Library facilities 

e Lounges 

e Beautifully landscaped area 

© Near shopping, hospital, transportation & 
churches 

© 60 years of age and over 

e A home where your privacy and individual 
tastes are respected 


and fridge 
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ADDRESS CHANGES 


Is Your Name And Address Correct 
On Your Label? 
If Not, Send Us Your Label Indicating 
Change Needed. 


. 
. 
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International Year 
of the Child 1979 
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YOU CAN BEGIN A BRIGHT RAY OF 
HOPE AND OPPORTUNITY IN THE LIFE 
OF A VERY NEEDY CHILD. Many thousands 
of Canadians are sharing a little of their blessings 
and love and concern, and enjoying a warm per- 
sonal friendship, in our “person-to-person” 
child/sponsor plans around the world. You re- 
ceive your child’s photo, history description and 
address of the Home or project, and the privilege 
of corresponding. Letters for the 170,000 chil- 
dren on our programs are translated in our over- 
seas’ offices. Christian Children’s Fund of Can- 
ada is an independent, non-sectarian, non-politi- 
cal, non-profit, incorporated charitable organiza- 
tion, registered with the Department of National 
Revenue, Ottawa, No. 0211987-01-13. Total ad- 
ministrative / promotional costs are less than 10%. 
Areas of greatest need are, India, Sri Lanka, Phil- 
ippines, Taiwan, Portugal, Costa Rica, Mexico, 
Guatemala, Africa. (Or let us select a child for 
you from our emergency list.) 


SENIOR CITIZENS 
RESIDENCE 


1300 Danforth Road, 
Scarborough, Ontario, 
M1J 1E8 


Apply now 
(416) 267-2737 
Monday to Friday 
9 a.m. — 5 p.m. 


Under the direction of the 

East Toronto Presbytery, 

The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada 


36P538170 1069 01 
MRS E PARNELL 
1455 CLEMENTINE BL 405 


WEYBURN SK S4H 2K8 
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The Circulation Dept., 
The Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Drive, 

Don Mills, Ontario, 

M3C 1J7. 
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Is this the 
year you 


Should help a 


needy child? 


I wish to “sponsor” a boy {J girl [ for 
one year from your emergency list [J or in 
(Name Country) 

1 will pay $15 a month ($180) a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the 

full year [) first month 
I cannot “sponsor” a chi 


d but want to help 


by giving $ 

{] Please send me more information, 
Name 

Address 

Place Proy. 

Postal Code P-7-79 
CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S 


FUN OF CANADA 
1407 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. M4T 1Y8 
Income Tax Receipts are Issued Promptly 
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LETTERS 


(continued from page 21) 


tions, and we have not been successful. 
Maybe we should strike out ‘“‘IN 
FAITH’’ a great deal more. We have 
become so business-like in our activity 
that we resemble a bank or some finan- 
cial institution and we have lost out. I’d 
like to have some feedback from these 
comments. 
(Rev.) H.L. Henderson, 
Portage la Prairie, Man. 


Ed. note: The number of candidates for 
the ministry and diaconate is higher than 
it has been for some time and is on the 
increase. The growth of the non-main- 
line denominations, though it is growth, 
is much less than the impression general- 
ly given — about 5 or 6% and they com- 
pute Statistics in an all-inclusive manner. 
Some of the main-line denominations 
(such as the United Church) are report- 
ing membership increases lately which 
some have projected as a substantial 
growth pattern for the future. 


Numbers still an 
important standard 


One can well appreciate the vigour of 
Stanford Reid’s reaction to D. Thomas 
Stiel’s ‘““sweeping denunciation’’ of his 
earlier comments regarding John Calvin 
as an evangelist. (Presbyterian Record, 
May 1979.) I applaud much of Dr. 
Reid’s reply, but am concerned lest it be 
taken by some to justify a continuing 
disregard of the urgent need for our 
church to become effective in church 
growth oriented evangelism. That Dr. 
Reid does not himself hold to this attitude 
is reflected in his approving reminder 
that ““The Presbyterian Church in Cana- 
da, known for its evangelistic outreach, 
was the largest and fastest growing de- 
nomination in Canada.’ Yet there are 
certain elements in his reply to Mr. Stiel 
that need clarification and, perhaps, 
countering. 

First let me emphasize the need for the 
Presbyterian Church to heed Dr. Reid’s 
warning that we must go beyond “‘the 
pragmatic test of numbers”’ in assessing 
various movements and styles of minis- 
try. Pragmatism, like the current idealist 
and existentialist modes and moods, is 
dangerous if absolutized. Also, lam glad 
for the professor's reminder that John 
Calvin’s pneumatology deserves greater 
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consideration by those who are infatuat- 
ed with Pentecostal theology. 

I am uneasy, however, at the way in 
which Dr. Reid handles the numbers 
issue. He makes the valid point that Noah 
and the prophets received few converts 
for their efforts. But from this too many 
would falsely conclude that faithful 
preaching should not expect results 
(countable disciples) in our day. I would 
want to take exception to the sentence: 
‘‘Even our Lord himself could count 
only 120 converts at the time of the cruci- 
fixion, and Paul gained few converts in 
Athens.’’ Presumably Dr. Reid derives 
his statistics from Acts 1:15 and 17:34. 
Re the first reference, one need realize 
that the 120 were those who continued in 
concerted, gathered prayer in Jerusalem 
— not at all necessarily to be equated 
with the total number who continued on 
as Jesus’ converts in Judea, Galilee, and 
Samaria. The wider evidence indicates, I 
believe, hundreds (perhaps thousands!) 
of converts before Pentecost, with 120 
‘‘elite’’ prayerful, gathered disciples at 
Jerusalem. Further, it would be unfortu- 
nate if the relatively (but not absolutely) 
small number of Athenian converts was 
taken to be typical of the results of inten- 
tion of the apostle’s ministry. The wider 
evidence (Acts and Epistles) indicates 
that Paul sought to win “‘as many as pos- 
sible’’ by all legitimate means. 

| applaud Dr. Reid’s call to transcend 
the superficial pragmatism of our day, 
and to have our theology inform our 
practice. I am glad for his recognition 
that we do have some legitimate —— and 


powerful — lessons to learn from the 
numerically “‘successful’’ Christian 
movements such as Pentecostalism. 


Granted, as Dr. Reid’s letter was titled, 
numbers are not ‘“‘the final standard.”’ 
God help us if we absolutize pragmatic, 
numerical success. But The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada is in great need of His 
help when — too often! — its members 
and ministers ignore the urgency of evan- 
gelizing and enfolding the lost. Numbers 
are not ‘“‘the final standard.’ Indeed not, 
but they remain an important and ines- 
capable concern. 
Dennis Mackintosh Oliver, 
Church Growth Co-ordinator 
of the West Toronto Presbytery, 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Numbers not the final 
standard — a reply 

If the title of Dr. Reid’s reply to me 
‘Numbers not the final standard’ is his 


Own invention and not of The Record’s 
making, (Editor’s note: Letter titles are 


chosen by the Editor and are intended to 
attract the reader’s attention as to the 
general import of the letter.) then by his 
own admission he has not only misread 
my letter as published in the January 
issue, but also misunderstood my basic 
concerns and the concerns of others with- 
in The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
(cf. the letter ‘Dismay and Joy’ in the 
March, 1979 issue, p. 20). So let me also 
point out a few things to Dr. Reid. 

First, | was NOT addressing myself to 
‘numbers as a final standard of judg- 
ment,’ as Dr. Reid infers, but to the fact 
that God’s blessings seem to be on the 
Pentecostals whose methods we are 
down-grading and ridiculing, and not on 
we Presbyterians who have the ‘experts,’ 
the pure doctrine, the intellectual grasp 
of things spiritual, and the form (of reli- 
gion). 

Secondly, I did NOT cite Gamaliel’s 
wise advice to the Jewish Council as a 
‘wait and see’ policy, as Dr. Reid calls it, 
and which | then conveniently forgot in 
order to make ‘absolute judgments’; I 
cited it as God/inspired advice to check 
out carefully whether the ‘new thing’ we 
are seeing in the growth of the Pentecos- 
tal movement is from God or from men. 
And we need not buy everything ‘Pente- 
costal’ — hook, line and sinker — in 
order to listen to the Lord and to learn 
from him through the ‘new thing’ of our 
time which is only a repetition of such 
old things as Pentecost and the Great 
Awakenings. And this listening to and 
learning from the Lord does not mean 
counting noses. . 

Thirdly, I do NOT think that the initia- 
tive for accepting Jesus Christ as Saviour 
comes from man. There is nothing in my 
reply to Dr. Reid that can be so inter- 
preted, and neither did I quote | Cor. 
9: 19-23 in support of this position so that 
I used this quotation out of context. I 
quoted I Cor. 9 to indicate Paul’s passion 
for souls which many Pentecostals share 
and which we all should have; and the 
same Paul who long before Dr. Reid be- 
lieved that conversion is the work of the 
Holy Spirit laboured harder than many 
others (cf. I Cor. 15:10) in order ‘to ad- 
vance the Gospel’ (Phil. 1:12-18) and ‘to 
present every man mature in Christ 
(Col. 1:28-29). Why did he do this? Be- 
cause he did not believe in the work of 
the Holy Spirit? Or because he did not 
believe that a man’s continuance in the 
Christian life depends upon the work of 
the Holy Spirit? Of course not. He la- 
boured so hard and so long because he 
believed that God’s Gospel in Christ Je- 
sus our Lord demanded man’s grateful 
response (cf. Phil. 2:12-16); Rom. 6:12- 
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19; Rom. 12, etc., etc.). In other words, 
Paul was not just concerned about the 
Gospel as God’s Message of Salvation in 
Jesus Christ (calling to conversion and 
faith in Jesus Christ) but also with the 
Gospel as God’s claim upon men’s lives 
which demanded man’s response to the 
Lordship of this same saviour Jesus 
Christ (cf. Phil. 2:5-11). 

Fourthly, I did NOT take exception to 
Dr. Reid’s use of the term ‘John Calvin: 
theologian of the Holy Spirit.’ But since 
‘the Scriptures should be the final test for 
the Christian’ — as Dr. Reid himself ad- 
mits — I simply pointed beyond Calvin 
to Jesus Christ, our contemporary, who 
is the Baptizer with the Holy Spirit and 
with fire and from whom we too can 
receive this same ‘baptism’ (to use a 
highly misunderstood word) in order to 
be so Spirit-filled and Spirit-controlled 
that our lives radiate Christ’s love and his 
passion for souls. 

Lastly, Ido NOT think that the tone of 
Dr. Reid’s letter has either strengthened 
his hand or helped the cause of Evange- 
lism within The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. I wrote my Letter in obedience 
to the Lord whom I serve and whose pur- 
pose is the upbuilding of his Church in 
love, and not in the spirit of a presumed 
authority to make sweeping denuncia- 
tions. 

So in the final analysis the basic prob- 
lem of Evangelism remains, namely, 
how to bring ourselves and every Pres- 
byterian to such a surrendering to the 
Lordship of our Saviour Jesus Christ that 
his Holy Spirit and his Word can trans- 
form us into useful instruments with a 
passion for souls. 

(Rev.) D. Thomas Stiel, 
Grand River, N.S. 


_Dr. Reid’s rebuttal 


Since my article on ‘‘John Calvin — 
Evangelist’’ has brought forth letters in 
Opposition from Mr. and Mrs. Hender- 
son and Mr. and Mrs. Rehkopf in Lis- 
towel, another from Mr. Stiel and one 


_ from Dr. Dennis Oliver in Regina, I feel 


that I should reply to all three at once. 

It does seem, however, a little strange 
to me that what was intended as an his- 
torical article should rouse such opposi- 
tion, particularly among those who claim 
to be evangelicals. I was seeking to point 
out that Calvin believed strongly that the 
best method of evangelism was the faith- 
ful setting forth of the Gospel in clear 
plain language, without attempts at using 
various histrionic methods for bringing 
men and women to faith in Christ, but 
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relying on the Word applied by the Spirit 
to accomplish the work of evangelism. 
No one has yet said that I misrepresented 
him. Secondly, I was also interested in 
making it perfectly clear that the claim 
which I have heard repeated on various 
occasions that the church has ignored the 
Holy Spirit from the time of the apostles 
down to the present neo-charismatic 
movement, was false. I did not think that 
any Presbyterians would object to this. I 
did not, as Mr. Stiel implies in his letter, 
say that Calvin was the final authority in 
the place of the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments. Calvin, himself, 
would have objected strongly to any such 
idea. 

Mr. Stiel objects strongly to the title 
which, you sir, put over my letter, and I 
cannot help wondering if he read my 
letter all the way through. Both he and 
Dr. Oliver still seem to feel that numbers 
are an indication of the work of the Spirit 
and that by implication if numbers do not 
respond, the Spirit, for some reason or 
other, is not using the preacher. But they 
both have to produce some biblical evi- 
dence to convince me of their position. I 
referred to the paucity of responses to 
preaching in the Bible, which they have 
to admit, although Dr. Oliver objects to 
my referring to the 120 disciples left at 
Christ’s ascension by saying that ‘‘wider 
evidence’’ indicates that there were hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands who were dis- 
ciples at the time. As an historian, how- 
ever, I must ask what is this wider evi- 
dence? From the biblical statements I can 
only see 120 disciples. 

Christ pointed out to his disciples 
(John 4:35ff) that they were to reap what 
others had sown. The prophets down to 
John the Baptist had preached with ap- 
parently no great results. The apostles, 
however, were to be the beneficiaries 
and to see the numbers which the pro- 
phets had not, despite their faith procla- 
mation of God’s Word. And lest I be 
accused of misrepresenting Christ’s 
meaning, this would seem to be exactly 
what Paul was saying in I Cor. 3:6 when 
he spoke of himself as planting, Apollos 
watering, but God alone giving the in- 
crease. Faithful preaching of the Gospel 
of salvation in Jesus Christ, not apparent 
results is the only biblical test of the 
preacher, and the only guarantee of the 
presence and work of the Spirit. 

I was rather surprised in Mr. Stiel’s 
and Dr. Oliver’s letters that they seem to 
think that I downgrade a desire to win 
men and women to Christ. Mr. Stiel in 
his third point spends considerable time 
on this. Dr. Oliver mentions it in pass- 
ing. But that was not my point. Calvin 


was as anxious, as one can see from his 
letters, his sermons and his Institutes as 
any modern evangelist, to bring men to a 
knowledge of, and faith in, Christ as 
saviour and Lord. In this I would support 
Calvin fully, and in so doing would cer- 
tainly feel myself to be in line with both 
the apostles and our Lord, himself. 

In my article and in my reply to Mr. 
Stiel I was seeking to indicate Calvin’s 
approach to evangelism. I was not seek- 
ing to downgrade evangelism as such, 
but was indicating how Calvin stood, 
and, I must confess, I do also, on this 
matter. I strongly believe that Calvin was 
following both biblical precept and bibli- 
cal practice. But I must confess that I do 
not believe that all evangelists follow the 
same pattern today. I have observed a 
good many both in the pulpit and on TV, 
and often feel that their showmanship, 
their use of psychological tricks and the 
like bear little relation to biblical teach- 
ing or example. 

This brings me to what I believe is the 
crucial question. As I read both Mr. 
Stiel’s and the Henderson-Rehkopf let- 
ters, I have the feeling that they believe 
that the Spirit speaks to us today, giving 
us instructions and commands apart from 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Test- 
ament. When I became a minister in our 
church I vowed that I believed the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament to be 
God’s word, the only infallible rule of 
faith and manners. And this in light of the 
history of our church means that I and 
others who take this vow are bound to 
regulate our conduct both in and out of 
the pulpit by the precepts and examples 
of the Scriptures, not by any subsequent- 
ly claimed special revelation. This is 
where Calvin stood, and I personally be- 
lieve that he was absolutely right, which 
I believe rules out a considerable 
amount, although by no means all, of 
contemporary evangelistic practices and 
techniques. 

In his letter Mr. Stiel has declared that 
I downgraded the Pentecostals. This I 
would flatly deny. I pointed out at the 
end of my letter certain ways in which I 
thought they could give us a lesson. Dr. 
Oliver recognized this as have a number 
of others who have read my letter. I do 
not agree with the Pentecostals in certain 
matters, but I certainly have not, and do 
not, downgrade them. 

(Dr.) W. Stanford Reid, 
Guelph, Ont. 


Ed. note: With these letters we conclude 
the correspondence on Dr. Reid's arti- 
cle. 
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J. McLelland 


Canadian Presbyterian scholar 
addresses joint Assemblies of 
American Presbyterian 
Churches 


Dr. Joseph C. McLelland, Dean of the 
Faculty of Religious Studies of McGill 
University was honoured with the invita- 
tion to preach at the six opening worship 
sessions of the jointly held Assemblies of 
the United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
and the Presbyterian Church U.S., held 
this year in Kansas City, May 22-30. His 
theme was *‘Celebration and Suffering”’ 
and dwelt on the two seemingly opposed 
motifs in theology, the cross and the 
resurrection. 

The two large American Presbyterian 
denominations are engaged in possible 
union discussions. 

Dr. McLelland has also been invited 
as ‘‘Convocation Lecturer’ to give four 
addresses at the Princeton Theological 
Seminary Summer School, July 9-12. 

Later in July he will travel to Istanbul 
as part of a delegation from the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches engaged 
in dialogue with the Orthodox churches. 
Discussion between the two Christian 
groups has been going on for some time, 
and this trip comes at the invitation of the 
Ecumenical Patriarch of Istanbul. Ac- 
companying Dr. McLelland will be Dr. 
James McCord, President of the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches; Drs. 
Edmond Perret and Richmond Smith, 
WARC Secretaries; Dr. Jan Lochman, 
Chairman of the WARC Department of 
Theology; and two other theologians 
who have been previously engaged in the 
dialogue, Drs. Hans Elmut Esser of Ger- 
many, and Tom Torrance of Edinburgh. 
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Record Editor named 
President of 
Canadian Church Press 


The Associated Church Press (North 
America) and the Canadian Church Press 
held a joint convention in Toronto, April 
30 to May 3. The Editor of The Presby- 
terian Record, The Rev. James Ross 
Dickey, was elected President of the Ca- 
nadian organization which includes 53 
member publications and a combined 
readership of over | ,000,000. Mr. Dick- 
ey will serve for a two-year term. 

The Record took second prize for the 
best front page or cover in the C.C.P. 
competition held biennially, the award 
winning cover being that of September, 
1978, a photograph suggesting the theme 
of the article *‘Parents and Prodigals’’ by 
Virginia Stem Owens. The cover photo- 
graph was taken by the Assistant Editor, 
Ms. Mary Visser. 


Speakers for the joint conference 
were: Malcolm Muggeridge, noted jour- 
nalist, author and television personality; 
Armold Edinborough, Anglican author, 
columnist for The Financial Post, the 
Anglican Churchman, and arts critic; 
Peter Newman, author and Editor of 
Macleans Magazine; and the Most Rev. 
E.W. Scott, Primate of the Anglican 
Church of Canada. 

J. Martin Bailey of A.D., the maga- 
zine of the United Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. was elected President of the As- 
sociated Church Press, the first time that 
Presbyterians have occupied the presi- 
dency of both organizations. 


Photo credit: Canadian Churchman 
PICTURED ABOVE at the CCP/ACP conven- 
tion are (1. to r.) Howard Royer, past-President, 
ACP, Malcolm Muggeridge, and James Ross 
Dickey, incoming President, CCP. 


NEWS 


Pressure on Christians 
in India 

Christians in India are alarmed by the 
introduction of a private member’s bill in 
the Lok Sabha, the Indian parliament, 
the effect of which would be to restrict 
Christian evangelism. 

The bill, introduced by Mr. O.P. Ty- 
agi, seeks to prohibit ‘‘forced or lured 
conversions’’ and the “‘exploitation’’ of 
certain tribes and castes, particularly in 
the Arunachal Pradesh region. 

The Express News Service, New Del- 
hi carried a report on March 31, 1979 
which said, in part: 

**Many a Christian leader finds ulteri- 
or motive in the bill, which, they say, 
is aimed at the Christian community in 
particular, though the bill does not 
specifically say so. Though they admit 
that conversion to Christianity is very 
large, the leaders of the community in- 
sist that there is neither force nor in- 
ducement in the process. 

Mr. Tyagi’s bill, they say, is totally 

against the spirit of the Indian Consti- 

tution as its main features are intended 
to curtail the religious activities of 

Christian missions. There was no need 

for such a bill since the Constitution 

gives complete religious freedom to 
all citizens.”’ 

Mother Theresa, a figure commanding 
world-wide respect for her work with the 
destitute and dying, has played a prom- 
inent part in opposition to the proposed — 
bill as have evangelical leaders such as 
D. John Richard, Executive Secretary of 
the Evangelical Fellowship of India. 
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Presbyterian minister 
elected to 
House of Commons 


The Rev. Walter McLean of Knox 
Church, Waterloo, Ontario, handily won 
the Waterloo riding for the Progressive 
Conservatives in the recent federal elec- 
tion. His chief opponent was another 
clergyman, Dr. Frank Epp, a Mennonite 
minister who ran for the Liberal Party. 

Mr. McLean is no stranger to the polit- 
ical scene. He had been serving as alder- 
man for the city of Waterloo prior to his 
election, and has been politically active 
in various ways prior to his successful 
bid for a Commons seat. 

After his victory, Mr. McLean an- 
nounced that he would be resigning both 
as alderman and as pastor of Knox 
Church. 


Fair Havens conference 
on church growth 


“Your church can go, glow and 
grow.’’ That statement set the stage for 
what was to be called a mountain-top 
experience. So began a ‘“‘first of its 
kind’’ conference sponsored by the 
Men’s Work Committees of Central On- 
tario Presbyteries. The conference, held 
at Fair Havens, featured Rev. Merrill 
Reside and Dr. Ed. McKinlay as speak- 
ers on the subject of church growth. 

Centring around Scriptures from Acts, 
Dr. McKinlay discussed the principles of 
church growth and how we are to grow 
both numerically and spiritually. Con- 


don’t count, Dr. McKinlay made it per- 
fectly clear that they do. Luke goes to 
great lengths to prove this by recounting 
exact figures until he lost count around 
the 12,000 mark in one church. The pat- 
tern of a growing church was established 
from Acts 2:42. How the New Testament 
church grew from instruction, fellowship 
and worship was used as an overlay to 
size up the state of our church. It is clear 
that we have come up short. 

Mr. Reside held a seminar on the prac- 
tical aspects of church growth. Using 
graphs and diagrams he traced the 
growth of the numbers in the early 
church and the decline of the numbers in 
ours. Showing exactly where the needs 
of our church lie, he established the Bib- 
lical priorities for growth. The key word 
is Commitment — commitment to Christ, 
to His people and to His work for us in 
the world. We are left with no excuses 
for not responding. 

Discussion groups provided the op- 
portunity for everyone to express their 
opinions and ideas on the subject of 
growth. All the groups were given the 
chance to pool their information when a 
spokesman from each presented recom- 
mendations and ideas to the larger group. 

A panel discussion, a film and plenty 
of singing rounded out a full and inspir- 
ing week-end. 


KCCJ — Kyodan talks begin 


Leaders of the Korean Christian 
Church in Japan met in April with leaders 
of The United Church of Christ in Japan, 


open official conversations that are in- 
tended to lead to an agreement for closer 
co-operation between the two churches. 
The KCCJ has long and close ties with 
the Canadian Presbyterian Church and 
the Kyodan is the largest Protestant body 
in Japan, a church that corresponds to the 
United Church in this country. 

If everything goes as scheduled an 
agreement should be ratified by the Gen- 
eral Assemblies of the Kyodan in 1980 
and the KCCJ in 1981. 


Presbyterian/Reformed 
church talks 


Consultation to prevent the erection of 
church buildings on sites where they 
might be competitive was proposed at the 
second meeting of representatives from 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada and 
The Reformed Church in America on 
May 17. Informal discussions aimed at 
closer co-operation between the two de- 
nominations will continue at Knox Col- 
lege, Toronto on November 22 next. 

The Rev. Peter J. Yff was host to the 
second meeting at First Reformed 
Church, Hamilton attended by five Pres- 
byterians and four Reformed Church 
leaders. The Rev. Roeland A. Hartmans 
of Toronto acted as secretary and Dr. 
DeC. H. Rayner was chairman of the 
meeting. 
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THE CONGREGATION of Mimico Presby- 
terian Church, Toronto, Ont., held a recep- 
tion to mark its 90th anniversary on May 5. 
Shown at the celebration are Miss Pearl 
Eckenswiller and Mrs. T. Dunnett cutting the 
cake, with the minister, Dr. M. Edgar Burch, 
looking on. 


A STAIR-GLIDE, a chair lift device, was in- 
stalled recently in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Barrie, Ont., to help overcome the problems 
some people have with the long flight of 
stairs leading to the sanctuary. The stair- 
glide was presented to the congregation by 
the Miller family in memory of the late Mr. 
and Mrs. Alex Miller. Shown in the picture, 
from left to right, are Mr. Emory Miller, 
representing the donor family, Miss Margaret 
Chalmers, user of the stair-glide, Mr. Arch. 
Brown, committee member, and the Rev. 
Harry Waite, minister. 


¢ 


Photo credit: Al Corbett 


THE CHILDREN who participated in the second annual “Joy Day” at St. Stephen-St. George 
pastoral charge, New Brunswick, during the Spring school break took time off to pose for 
their picture. The programme included music, crafts and a Bible lesson on the theme “The 
Bible — The Book That Tells of God’s Love” under the direction of the Rev. and Mrs. Steven 
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Cross symbolizing the link of the Church of 
St. Columba, Kirk Hill, Ont., with St. 
Columba of lona and with their Scottish 
roots in history and theology were depicted 
in the banner dedicated on Easter Sunday to 
mark the congregation’s 160th anniversary. 
Shown from left to right in the picture: the 
Rev. John Forbes, minister; and the three 
ladies who created the banner — Mrs. J. 
Forbes, Mrs. C. MacGillivray and Mrs. D. 
MacLeod. 


Children of First Church, Brockville, Ont. 
who have achieved the required level of ex- 
cellence in the programme were presented 
with the “‘Religion in Life’’ Award at a 
recent ceremony. Recipients were: Brownies 
Debbie Beale, Alison Tutak, Lauranna Le- 
claire, Lorrie Lynn Somerville and Margaret 
Hall; Cub Sean Somerville; and Scout Terry 
Duncan. 


THE LADIES AID Society of St. Columba 
Church, Kirk Hill, Ont., marked their 50th 
anniversary by planting a sugar maple tree 
in the church grounds. Shown at the planting 
are Mrs. D.E. MacMaster, president of the 
Ladies Aid, and the Rev. John Forbes, 
minister. 
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Photo credit: The Chatham Daily News 
A REUNION of all former members of the 
junior, intermediate and senior choirs of First 

~ Church, Chatham, Ont., marked the 
beginning of the congregation’s 100th anni- 

\ versary. Pictured at the reunion, from left to 
right: David Tupper, organist and choir- 
master, Margaret Oliphant, Raymond 
Stenton, former organist, Jean Sullivan, 
Donald McGregor, Joanne Verhoog and 
Margaret Ferguson. The Rev. Gardiner 
Dalzell is minister of First Church. 
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/ A pulpit chair presented to Knox Church, 
Blue Mountain, N.S. by the son of the late 
John and Anna McCulloch was dedicated in 
their memory on April 29. The Rev. Lee 

{ McNaughton performed the dedication. 
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THE WOMEN’S MISSIONARY Society of 
Caledonia Presbyterian Church, Caledonia, 
Ont., held a reception to mark its 100th 
anniversary following a church service. 
Shown cutting the cake is Mrs. Cecil Shaw. 


CAMEOS 


THE FINANCIAL DRIVE to build a new 
church hall for St. Andrew's Church, St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, was launched on 
May 6. The Honourable J.R. Smallwood, 
former Premier of Newfoundland, spoke at 
the service on the contribution of the Scots 
to the life of Newfoundland, and was 
presented with a copy of T.M. Bailey’s book 
“The Covenant in Canada.” Mr. Smallwood 
is shown with the minister of St. Andrew’s, 
the Rev. lan S. Wishart. 
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DR. M. EDGAR BURCH'S retirement from 


the active ministry was recognized by the 
“congregation of Mimico Church, Toronto, 
Ont., at a luncheon on May 27. Minister of 
Mimico Church for 35 years and Clerk of 
West Toronto Presbytery since 1956, Dr. 
Burch, an avid hiker, was presented with a 
membership in the Bruce Trail Association 
and a hiking stick, in addition to a wallet with 
¢a cheque enclosed. 
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The Rev. Gilbert D. Smith won the highest 
accolade ever given by a golf ball when, on 


Monday, April 30, it sank itself into the 7th | 


hole at the Royal Colwood Course in Vic- 
toria, B.C., shortly after leaving the tee! 
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DR. CLIFF AMUNDSON was honoured 
recently by the congregation of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Tisdale, Sask., for his many years 
of outstanding service to the church and to 
the community. Shown on the left is Mr. Bill 
Allan, clerk of session, with Dr. and Mrs. 
Amundson and their son, Jim. 


Dr. Kenneth G. McMillan’ s official nomi- 
nation as Moderator of the 105th General 
Assembly was recognized by his home con- 
gregation, Glenview Church, Toronto, Ont., 
at the regular service on May 20. He was pre- 
sented with a sterling silver Celtic cross on a 
silver chain to mark the occasion. 


The sons of the Rev. Robert A. Sinclair 
took part in the special services at Rockway 
and North Pelham, Ont., in honour of their 
father, who received the Doctor of Divinity 
degree (honoris causa) from Knox College at 
their convocation on May 9: Dr. Glenn Sin- 
clair of Delta, B.C. gave the sermon and his 
brother, Alex, of Toronto, Ont., sang at the 
services. 


PERSONAIS 


MR. WILBERT GATES was the guest of 
honour at an “Appreciation Dinner” arranged 
by the congregations of Sandhill and St. 
John’s in Pittsburg Township, Ont., on April 
21. Mr. Gates’ outstanding service as an 
elder for 45 years, church treasurer of St. 
John’s for 50 years and central treasurer of 
the charge for the past 14 years and as 
clerk of session of St. John’s since 1974 
was recognized. He was presented with a 
substantial cheque by Mr. Cecil Whyte, clerk 
of session of the Sandhill congregation. The 
gift of St. John’s congregation of a well filled 
purse was presented by the chairman of the 
board, Mr. Alan S. MacLean (right) shown 
making the presentation to Mr. Gates (left). 
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Your comments on articles in The Record 
are always welcome. Feel free to write to us 
at any time. 


If you are paying 
$4.50 a year for 
The Presbyterian Record 
your congregation 
is NOT on 
the Every Home Plan 


ASSISTANT TO THE COMPTROLLER 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada seeks the 
services of an experienced accountant for the 
position of Assistant to the Comptroller, to be 
located at Church Offices in Don Mills. 


While the prime responsibilities of the Assistant to 
the Comptroller will be in the areas of accounting 
and financial statement preparation, general ex- 
perience in business, including banking, invest- 
ments and budget preparation, would be an 
asset. Enrollment at a senior level in a recognized 
accounting course is required. 


Replies, which will be treated in confidence, 
should contain details of education, qualifica- 
tions, experience and personal history. They 
should be enclosed in an envelope marked ‘‘As- 
sistant to the Comptroller” and forwarded by 
duly 31, 1979 to: 

N.H. Creen, Comptroller 

Presbyterian Church in Canada, 

50 Wynford Drive, 

Don Mills, Ontario 

M3C 1J7 
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EDITOR 
THE UNITED CHURCH OBSERVER 

The United Church Observer is a highly regarded and self supporting monthly periodical with 
approximately 315,000 subscribers and a total readership estimated at about 800,000. 

The Observer performs a vital role in communicating the Church’s work and mission and the 
Editor, who carries the senior staff function, will be expected to maintain its high standards 
while at the same time building its circulation. 

Desired qualifications and qualities include post graduate university education or equivalent, 
proven ability in journalism, administrative experience and a commitment to the mission of the 
Church with sensitivity to the interests and needs of the readership. 

Interested persons should submit résumés prior to September 15th, 1979, to J.A.H. Mac- - 
Fadzean, Personnel Officer, The United Church of Canada, 85 St. Clair Avenue East, Toronto, 
Ontario, M4T 1M8. A copy of the job description and a complete list of desired qualifications 


will be sent to all respondents. 


HOLLINGWORTH, THE REV. GRANT, D.D., 
73, a retired Presbyterian minister, died in Van- 
couver on April 21. 

A graduate of The Presbyterian College, Mon- 
treal, at 22 years of age he had completed the full 
course in Arts and Theology and was ordained 
on May 25, 1928 in Knox Church, Calgary, 
Alta. He served other pastorates in Prince Ru- 
pert, Medicine Hat, St. Paul’s, Vancouver and 
West Point Grey, Vancouver. 

Dr. Hollingworth served as a chaplain with the 
Canadian Armed Forces for the entire duration of 
World War II and completed his Canadian Army 
Service as senior chaplain in the Vancouver mili- 
tary district. From 1952 to 1970, he served with 
the British Columbia Correctional Service, re- 


community 


C7 service systems 


* High income potential with annual 
renewal accounts averaging almost 
80%! 

* Personal growth — with a reputable 
firm selling a prestigious public rela- 
tions program. 

* Your own business in an area, 
backed by vibrant Christian team 
members. 

We are a dynamic national Christian 
sales organization, with a much- 
needed exciting, new concept in 
public relations sales (and advertis- 
ing). 

We seek individuals who are self- 
starters — those who can relate to 
small town businessmen in Ontario. 
We train and guide you. Now, let your 
curiosity lead to sending in your ré- 
sume, in confidence, to: 


R. G. Vance, President 
COMMUNITY SERVICE 
SYSTEMS 

P.O. Box 3770, Stn. D 
Edmonton, Alberta T5L 4J6. 


HOUSEPARENTS 
We offer you the opportunity to share your parent- 
ing skills by becoming houseparents in a Christian 
group home programme for emotionally troubled 
children. 
Starting salary is $16,000 per couple, ($18,000 
after one year) without related experience. 


Openings in the London, Niagara, Toronto and 
Ottawa areas. 


APPLY TO:Personnel Department, 
Ausable Springs Ranch, 
518 Queens Avenue, 
LONDON, Ontario, N6B 1Y7. 


TEACHER WANTED 
Cambridge Christian School requires a teacher for 
the primary grades for the 1979-1980 school year. 
Forward a letter of application along with résumé to 
Mr. J. Tamming, Principal, Cambridge Christian 
School, 191 Myers Road, Cambridge, Ontario, 
NIR 7H3. 


ASSISTANT MINISTER WANTED 

The Presbyterian Church of Saint David, Halifax, 
N.S. is desirous of receiving applications for the 
position of Assistant Minister. Applicant should 
have proven ability in the field of music and be 
able to work with young people. Job description 
available upon request. 

Those interested please write to The Presbyterian 
Church of Saint David, 1537 Brunswick Street, 
Halifax, N.S., B3J 2C1. 


DEEP RIVER, ONTARIO — 

DEEP RIVER COMMUNITY CHURCH 
invites applications from energetic, ecumenically- 
minded minister, interested in a challenging but re- 
warding pastorate, vacant July |. The atomic 
energy town Deep River (population 5,000) is on 
the Ottawa River, 130 miles from Ottawa. After 33 
years, Community Church is distinctly ecumenical 
with 600 members from 20 denominations. It 
supports the outreach and ministerial training pro- 
gram of the United, Presbyterian and Baptist 
churches. Candidates should have several years of 
broad ministerial experience and special abilities in 
preaching and relating to persons of all ages. Manse 
if desired; salary negotiable. 

Please send complete résumé with references to: 
Pulpit Committee Chairman, Box 1149, Deep 
River, Ontario, KOJ IPO. 


PROGRAMME DIRECTOR 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Kitchener, has 
an opening for a Programme Director to work with 
the Ministerial Staff in Christian Education and 
congregational programmes. 


THE PERSON | 
The successful candidate will be a person with’ 
educational training and experience. The person | 
should demonstrate leadership skills and work well 
with adults and children. Experience in group work 
and organizational ability are also required. 


The successful applicant will have introductory 
theological education, or would be willing to take 
the appropriate training, as part of the job during — 
the first year. 


THE JOB 

The job would initially be Director of Programming 
in charge of church school education at St. And- 
rew’s. It would expand, in time, to include working 
with the organization of the church as a resource - 
person as well as the development of new pro- 
grammes to meet congregational and community ‘ 
needs. 


Applicants should apply in writing, stating salary 
expectations, to: 
Sanctuary Committee, 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, ’ 
54 Queen Street North, ‘ 
Kitchener, Ontario, , 
N2H 2H2 Z 


and mark the envelope ‘“‘PROGRAMME DIREC- 
TOR’’. 

A job description and résumé request will be sent to 
all applicants. 
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tiring as its senior chaplain. 

The degree of Doctor of Divinity (honoris 
causa) was conferred on him by The Presby- 
terian College, Montreal, in 1969. 

Dr. Hollingworth is survived by his wife, 
Catherine, a sister, Florence, and a brother, 
Leslie. 

MILLAR, THE REV. ROBERTSON, D.D., 90, a 
retired Presbyterian minister, died in Southwood 
Nursing Home, Calgary, Alta. on March 26. 

Ordained as a minister in the Church of Scot- 
land in 1917, he was inducted into the parish of 
Glengarry, in the Presbytery of Lochaber. By 
coincidence, the last 24 years of his active minis- 
try were in the Canadian Presbytery of Glen- 


arry. 

Dr. Millar emigrated to Canada in 1931 and 
served his long ministry entirely in Ontario: four 
years each in the Presbyteries of Saugeen and 
Barrie before accepting a call to the congregation 
of Finch and Crysler in the Presbytery of Glen- 
garry and later to Martintown in the same pres- 
bytery where he spent the last 17 years of his ac- 
tive ministry. 

Active in all the courts of the church, Dr. 
Millar was Moderator of the Synod of Montreal 
and Ottawa in 1955 and for 20 years was clerk of 
the Presbytery of Glengarry. The Presbyterian 
College, Montreal, conferred on him the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity (honoris causa) in 1960. 

His nearly 16 years of retirement were spent in 
Edmonton and Calgary, Alta. in order to be close 
to his son-in-law and daughter, the Rev. and 
Mrs. J.R. Flagler. Predeceased by his wife, Dr. 
Millar is survived by his daughter, Mary, and 
two grand-daughters. 

WILLIAMS, THE REV. JOHN WILLIAM, 68, 
ordained minister of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, died suddenly at Peterborough, Ont. on 
Sept. 7, 1978. 

Born in Cape Breton County, Mr. Williams 
received his early education in Nova Scotia and 
after a period of service with the Air Force in 
World War II he entered Sir George Williams 
University in Montreal. In 1950 he graduated 
from The Presbyterian College, Montreal. Mr. 
Williams served pastorates at Milverton and 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ontario; Aylmer, and 
Hull, Quebec; and Lloydminster, Alta. In 1964 
Mr. Williams entered the téaching profession, 
retiring from the Peterborough County Board of 
Education in 1977. 

Mr. Williams is survived by his wife, Joyce, 
and a daughter, Heather, who reside in Lake- 
hurst, Ont. 


ALISON, ALBERT EDWARD, 96, elder of Glen- 
view Church, Toronto, Ont., May 18. 

~ ALLAN, JAMES DOUGLAS, elder of Glenview 

Church, Toronto, Ont., May 11. 

- ALLARD, SIDNEY ARTHUR, 69, long time el- 
der of St. James Church, Toronto, Ont., May 18. 

ANDERSON, HYMAN D., representative elder of 
Paterson Memorial Church, Sarnia, Ont., broth- 
er of the Rev. F.R. Anderson, Toronto, Ont., 
May 8. 

_ANDERSON, MRS. MARGARET McMOR- 
RAN, member of Stamford Church, Niagara 
Falls, Ont., life member of W.M.S. and Ladies 
Society Willing Workers; mother of Lt. Col. the 
Rev. John Anderson, Oakville, Ont., and the 
Rev. Douglas Anderson, Chilliwack, B.C. , May 
3. 

CARPENTER, JOHN JOSEPH, 85, long time 
elder and representative elder of Westminster 
Church, Smiths Falls, Ont., uncle of the Rev. 
Evelyn Carpenter, Toronto, Ont., May 18. 

DAMER, MRS. W.E., elder for 9 years of St. 
John’s Church, White Rock, B.C., May 6. 

DRUMMOND, MRS. THOMASINA, 86, a life 
long Presbyterian both in Ireland and in Canada, 
mother of Agnes, wife of the Rev. Alexander 
Clements, minister of Knox Church, Alliston, 
Ont., April 25. 
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GORDON, ROSS, elder of long standing of Knox 
Church, Guelph, Ont., May 2. 

GRANT, MISS MARION, 86, member of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Victoria, B.C., and formerly 
a long time member of St: Andrew’s Church, 
Saskatoon, Sask., member of long standing of 
the Women’s Missionary Society, (W.D.), May 
20. 

GUNN, CATHERINE NICHOLS, 92, long time 
member of Chalmers Church, Calgary, and for- 
merly of Grace Church, Calgary, Alta.; life 
member and honorary member of W.M.S., May 
it. 

KRISTENSEN, OLUF K.., 77, elder for 34 years 
and former clerk of session of Strang Church, 
Dixonville, Alta., March 29. 

MACFARLANE, JOHN, long time elder of Fal- 
lingbrook Church, Scarborough, Ont. , represen- 
tative elder to East Toronto Presbytery and 
served as commissioner to the 1977 General As- 
sembly; died while on holiday in Scotland, April 
20. : 

MacINNIS, MRS. MARJORIE, 84, widow of 
Rev. Dr. John Angus MacInnes, Moderator of 
the General Assembly in 1952; member of Oril- 
lia Presbyterian Church, Orillia, Ont., May 23. 

MacKEAN, MRS. LAWSON (FRANCES), 54, 
member and organist of Zion Church, East 
River, St. Mary’s, Pictou Co., N.S., and former 
Children’s Work Secretary of the W.M.S. 
(E.D.), April 24. 

McCRACKEN, DALTON, 82, an elder since 
1923, and of Knox Church, Alliston, Ont., 
since 1928, April 19. 

MUNRO, MRS. ISABELLA, 95, long time mem- 
ber of Middle River Church, Middle River, 
Pictou Co., N.S., life member of Burnside 
W.M.S. and St. Andrew’s W.M.S., Westville, 
N.S., April 1. 

OLIVER, MRS. NANCY CRAWFORD, em- 
ployee of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
1966-1976, at Toronto, May 15. 

PEARCE, COMMANDER E.B., elder and former 
clerk of session of St. Andrew’s Church, St. 
John’s, Nfld., Dec. 22. 

POLLOCK, ROBERT, 99, member of Calvin 
Church, Abbotsford, B.C., formerly of First & 
Mount Pleasant Churches, Vancouver, B.C., 
father of the Rev. Murdo Pollock, London, Ont., 
and the Rev. Robert Pollock, Surrey, B.C., May 
9. 

POWER, MICHAEL, elder of St. Andrew’s 
Church, St. John’s, Nfld., May 16. 

PRICE, IDA MAE, 86, long time member of 
First Church, Regina, Sask., May 3. 

RICE, PROFESSOR H. RALPH, elder of Calvin 
Church, Toronto, Ont., and member of the 
Senate of Knox College 1958-1977, died in Lon- 
don, England on April 29. 

ROBERTSON, PHILIP S., 69, long time elder of 
St. John’s Church, Cornwall, Ont., member of 
board of managers and trustee, May 7. 

ROSEVEAR, MRS. HENRY (BEATRICE RO- 
BERTSON), member of Glenview Church, Tor- 
onto, Ont., May 10. 

RUSAW, NORMAN MARTIN, 67, member of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Creston, B.C., April 22. 

SHARP, JOHN, elder for 30 years of West Point 
Grey Church, Vancouver, B.C., chairman of 
the board for 7 years, March 6. 

SMITH, MRS. JOSEPH, 72, member of Knox 
Church, Red Deer, Alta., and formerly of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Lousana, Alta., May 13. 

STERLING, GEORGE RANDOLPH, 72, long 
time elder of Benalto Church, Benalto, Alta., 
former clerk of session and representative elder, 
and supt. of Sunday school for over 25 years, 
April 3. 

STEWART, GERALD A.., elder of Calvin Church, 
Toronto, Ont., representative elder to the Pres- 
bytery of East Toronto, brother of Rev. Dr. H. 
Douglas Stewart, St. Andrew’s Church, Toron- 
to, May 12. 
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MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
since STAINED GLASS. 1856 


Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVE., TORONTO, ONT. M8z 224 


Memorial Windows 
Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto MS5A 2Z1 
364-8276 


tained, 


“est 1904, 
GLASS Ltp. 
CHENER, ONTARIO 


BULLAS 
15 JOSEPH ST 


HASTINGS Gl 


Memorial Stained Glass Windows 
Restorations — New Frames 
Storms — Installations 


Donald Scott 
P.O. Box 803 
Tweed, Ont 
KOK 3J0 
613-478-2114 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
eTraditional, and modern e Designs 
e Repairs e Releading 
e New Frames e Installers 

Artists and Craftsmen in STAINED GLASS 
WESTMACOTT ART GLASS STUDIO 


2110 Main St.,.Wpg.,R2V 2C2Ph.: 338-9393 


INED “GLASS 
/ i memorial windows 
designed and fabricated by 
Russell C. Goodman 
3846 Ellesmere Rd. 
West Hill, Ontario MIC - 1J1 


Telephone 282-8979 


Acorn Stained Glass Ltd. 
706 Gordon Baker Road 
Willowdale, Ontario 
M2H 3B4 
(416) 492-9641 
Memorial Stained Glass Windows 
Traditional and Modern 
Repairs and Releading 


ED cam 


P&B STAINED GLASS STUDIO. 


STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL ©» 
WINDOWS : 


244 DUKE STREET WEST 
SAINT JOHN, N. B. 


PHONE 672-6445 - 657-2289 |. 
PAUL BLANEY, N.D.D.; A.M.G-P. 


PLEASE send your Record ad- 
dress label with any notice of 


change. 


LADDEKS T 


Our Judeo-Christian Heritage . 


June 23-October 28, 1979 
$1.50 plus ROM admission. 


Guided tours, weekdays at 1 p.m. 
Cassette rentals. 

Souvenir guidebook. 

For information: 978-3690. 


Bronze thunder god, Syrian, 
1400-1200 B.C. 
Photo: D. Widmer 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
| IN CANADA 


OUTREACH 
AT 
The International Plowing Match 
Kent County — Chatham, Ontario 


September 25th - 29th, 1979 


Visit the Reception 
and Display Centre 
Support this outreach programme 


Forward donations to Rev. Larry Welch, 
P.O. Box 1175, Dresden, Ontario, NOP 1MO. 


(Supported by the 
Administrative Council 
Special Projects Fund) 


CONFERENCE OF CONCERN 


TIEAVEN 


5000 B.C.—A.D. 500 


ROM 

Royal Ontario Museum 
Avenue Rd. at Bloor 
Museum Subway Stop 


Support Your Royal Ontario 
Museum Expansion Fund 


to be held SEPTEMBER 14 - 16, 1979 
CHEYNE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
STONEY CREEK, ONTARIO 

Theme: DISCIPLESHIP 


Speaker: Rev. J.B. McConaghy 


For information write — 
Conference of Concern, 


October 17-21, 1979 
Canadian Transactional Analysis Association. The 
Third Annual C. A. T. A. Conference’ at Holiday 
Inn, downtown, Toronto. Information — Judith 
Ryan, 15 Davis Rd., Aurora, Ont., L4G 2B4, 
(416) 727-3708. 


971 Woodroffe Avenue, 
Ottawa, Ontario, K2A 3G9. 


WOODTURNING 
Are you interested in woodturning as a hobby? 
Take a two day intensive course for beginners 
from a qualified teacher. For further information 
write — ‘‘Practical Woodturning’’, Post Office 
Box 102, Orangeville, Ontario, L9W 2Z5. 
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GOD IS ALIVE AND AT WORK IN IRELAND! 
For thrilling news of colportage work in the 
Irish Republic, congregational literature evan- 
gelism, sermons and articles by locally and in- 
ternationally known ministers and writers read: 


dy CUIRISTIAN 
IRISTIMAN 


An Official Publication of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland 


In circulation for almost 100 years 


For a free sample copy including order form, 
write to: 
Rev. G. Alan Mitchell, 
Irish Mission Office, Church House, 
Fisherwick Place, Belfast BTL 6DW 
Northern Ireland 


Christian Irishman — Informative, 
inspirational and devotional 
Christian reading for the whole family. 


‘‘DIRECTO”’ RECEIPT FORMS 
Help Increase Donations. No-Carbon-Required 


Paper. Ledger, Receipt Combined, recommended | 
Churches Coast-to-Coast. FREE SAMPLES: Di- | 


recto Publications Inc., P.O. Box 397, Sta. **A’’, 
Montreal, Que. H3C 2T1.‘Phone: (514) 849-2966. 


Wills Can’t Write Themselves _ 


Order Books and 
all church supplies from 
Presbyterian Publications r 


52 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J8 
Catalogue on Request 


them. 


By making your Will you can decide what happens to 
your money and possessions after you have no need for 


The Canadian Bible Society depends on receiving 
$500,000 each year from Wills. ‘ 
Thank you for remembering us. f 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
1835 Yonge Street, 
Toronto, Ontario 


M4S 1Y1 
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The Scottish 
Chamber Orchestra 
of Edinburgh 


“Superb playing and musicianship”’ 


» The Guardian 


JULY 24, 1979 8PM 


RYERSON THEATRE 43 Gerrard St. E. Toronto 


Tickets 766-3687 


VISA* or MASTERCHARGE* 


ABSTAINERS’ 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


STAN L. GRAHAM 


INSURANCE AGENCY 
755-5219—755-5210 
CHURCH, HOME, AUTO & LIFE 


1711 Victoria Park Ave., 
Scarborough, Ont. MIR 1R7 


CALENCAR 


ORDINATIONS 
Scott, Dr. John, Agincourt, Knox Church, Ont., 
June 13. 


INDUCTIONS 
Stewart, Rev. David W., Vancouver, Kerrisdale 
Church, B.C., May 3. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Elmsdale, St. Matthew’s Church, and Hardwood 
Lands, N.S., (a shared ministry with the United 
Church), Dr. A.O. MacLean, 2761 Robert 
Murphy Dr., Halifax, B3L 3T3. 

New Glasgow, First Church, N.S., Rev. Kenneth 
MacLeod, P.O. Box 3, Merigomish, BOK 1G0. 

Sydney Mines, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., Dr. 

_ E.H. Bean, 12 Lorway Ave., Sydney, BIP 422. 
West River charge, N.S., Rev. Lloyd Murdock, 9 

Prince St., P.O. Box 1003, Pictou, N.S., BOK 

1HO. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Cardinal, St. Andrew’s and St. James Church, 
Ont., Dr. C.H. Maclean, Box 537, Iroquois, 
KOE 1KO. 

Maxville, St. Andrew’s Church, and St. Elmo, 
Ont., (one preaching charge), Rev. J. Forbes, 
Box 73, Dalkeith, KOB 1E0. 

Montreal Chinese Church, Que., Rev. A. Ross 
Mackay, 1575 Beaudet St., St. Laurent, H4L 
2K1. 

Ottawa, Parkwood Hills Church, Ont., Rev. D.L. 
Campbell, 971 Woodroffe Ave., Ottawa, K2A 
3G9. 
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SAINT BARNABAS’ 
SCHOOL 


The Reverend Alec Pudwell 
Headmaster 


A boarding school for boys of intelli- 
gence with a learning difficulty, offer- 
ing courses. from grade 4 through 
grade 10 leading to the Ontario Sec- 
ondary Schoo! Graduation Diploma. 


Students are not normally accepted 
if they have reached their 14th birth- 
day. 


For further information 
phone or write: 
The Registrar 
Saint Barnabas’ School 
Niagara Parkway, 
R.R. 1, Box 583 
Fort Erie, Ontario L2A 5M4 


(416) 871-3891, 871-7217, 871-8875 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Acton, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. D.C. Smith, 14 
Garnet Drive, Georgetown, L7G 1K6. 

Bolton and Nashville, Ont., Rev. James Suther- 
land, 3801 Woodruff Cresc., Mississauga, L4T 
1T8. 

Boston and Omagh, Ont., Rev. T.J. Lewis, 245 
Garnet St., Milton, LOT 1E9. 

Parry Sound, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
W.A. Fraser, 879 Westmount Ave., Sudbury, 
P3A 1C3. 

Toronto, Mimico Church, Ont., Rev. A.H.W. Mc- 
Williams, 1579 Royal York Road, Weston, M9P 
3{C5, 

Toronto, Victoria-Royce Church, Ont., Dr. W.J. 
Adamson, 15 Lambeth Rd., Islington, M9A 
2P4. 

Wick and Cresswell charges, Ont., Rev. Stuart 
McEntyre, 329 Queen St., Port Perry, LOB 1NO. 
(Suitable for retired or semi-retired minister.) 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Burlington, Pineland Church, Ont., Rev. Garry 
Morton, 505 Walker’s Line, Burlington, L7N 
2E3. (Effective July 31) 

Hamilton, New Westminster Church, Ont., Dr. 
John A. Johnston, 147 Chedoke Ave., Hamil- 
ton, L8P 4P2. 

Hanover, St. Andrew’s, Ayton, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. Donald G. Kemble, Box 1632, 
Walkerton, NOG 2V0. 

London, Knollwood Park & St. Lawrence, Ont., 
Rev. J.M. Pollock, 610 Hamilton Rd., London, 
NSZ 1S9. 

(continued on next page) 


Rev. William J. Newell 
and lan J. Stanley 
invite pastors and 
Christian leaders 

to share in the 


TWO-DAY SEMINAR 


MANAGING 
YOUR TIME 


OCTOBER 16, 17 
Toronto, Ontario 


OCTOBER 30, 31 
Montreal, Quebec 


NOVEMBER 21, 22 

Red Deer, Alberta 

NOVEMBER 28, 29 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


JANUARY 30, 31, 1980 
St. John’s, Newfoundland 


This seminar has helped thousands of 
pastors and Christian leaders of North 
America in the practical details of 
daily life and ministry. The seminars 
are conducted by World Vision of 
Canada executive director, William J. 
Newell, and lan J. Stanley, director 
of communications and_ services. 
Plan now to be with us. Mail the 
coupon to the office nearest you. 


c/o Managing Your Time, 
WORLD VISION OF CANADA 


In B.C. and Alta. write: 

Box 58400, Vancouver B.C. V6P 6E4 
In Manitoba and 

Saskatchewan write: 

Box 2740, Steinbach, Man. ROA 2A0 
In Atlantic Canada write: 

Box 5121, Armdale, N.S. B3L 4M7 
In Ontario write: 

6630 Turner Valley Road, 
Mississauga, Ont. L5N 2S4 


Managing Your Time Seminar 


Check one: [J Toronto 
[] Montreal CL) Red Deer 
[]Winnipeg UL St.John’s 


$55 covers all costs. Make cheques 
payable to Managing your Time. 


Send complete details. 
| enclose $25 now, the balance 
of $30 to be paid at the seminar. 

() lenclose the entire $55. 


Name 

Address 

Citye eames te Proys 
PEGs Tel. 
Church or Org. 
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CHRISTIAN TOURS & TRAVEL 


1662A Avenue Road 
Toronto, Ontario 

MSM 3Y1 

PHONE OR WRITE: 
MARGARET MUNDY 
(416) 783-1166 


OBERAMMERGAU 


by, May to September departures. A few seats still 
§ available on our forty departures. Write for free 
coloured brochure. 


f) August 28 - Sept. 20 and Oct. 18 - Nov. 6. 
| Nov. 6 - 26 with Dr. Margery King. 


fs Write for full particulars. 
SOUTH PACIFIC 


By popular request, Fiji, Australia, New Zea- 
land and Tahiti. October 24 departure with 
7 Margaret Mundy. 


ISRAEL & GREEK ISLANDS 


; Nov. 4 - 18. Tour Israel “Where it all began.” 
ly Athens, Corinth and a cruise of the Greek 
# islands including Patmos and Ephesus. 


~ HOLY LAND 


i Christmas in the Holy Land. 
#) Departure Dec. 21 - Jan. 1, with Margaret 
Mundy. 


* a department of 
Waddell’s World of Travel Ltd., 
Ont. Registration No. 1233985 


SENIOR CITIZENS TOUR 
FULLY ESCORTED 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND AND WALES 

September 9 to September 30, 1979 
PRICE: $1,450 
A carefully planned tour for seniors that ex- 
plores Britain at a leisurely pace. 
Superior first class hotels, deluxe coach tra- 
vel, most meals, sickness cancellation insur- 
ance, all taxes, gratuities, British Airway 
Flights, selected sight-seeing and many ex- 
tras. 
Group Size limited 
For full details contact — 
Royal Travel, Dixie Plaza, 
Mississauga, Ontario, 
L5E 1V4. 
(416) 274-2597. 


CHEROKEE LODGE 
Lake Rosseau, near Port Sandfield 


A small friendly lodge, catering to adults who 
want a quiet relaxing holiday. Open May 24 to 
Thanksgiving. Good deepwater swimming, 
boating and walking. Golfing, dancing, riding a 
short drive away. Rates and folders on request. 
Write or phone, The Turleys, 705-765-3601 
R.R. 2, Port Carling, Ont., POB 1J0. 


CALENdAR 


(continued from previous page) 


Niagara Falls, Stamford Church, Ont., Rev. Steve 
Dunkin, 8280 Willoughby Dr., Niagara Falls, 
L2G 6X2. 

Paisley, Westminster Church and Glammis, St. 
Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Angus J. Sutherland, Box 
697, Chesley, NOG 1L0. 


Synod of Manitoba 
Brandon, St. Andrew’s Church, Man., Rev. Peter 
D. Ruddell, 339 - 12th St., Brandon, R7A 4M3. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Calvin Hungarian, Alta., Rev. George 
Telcs, 1014 - 10th Ave. N., Lethbridge, T1H 
1V8. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Kelowna, St. David’s Church, B.C., Rev. G.N. 
Peters, Box 532, Kamloops, V2C 5L2. 

Nanaimo, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. J. 
Statham, 1892 Valleyview Place, Duncan V9L 
1M3. 


DISNEY WORLD VACATION 
Lovely 1-2 bedroom, air-conditioned, fur- 
nished townhouses in Orlando, 15 miles 
from Disney World, pool, lake, golf. From 
$125 U.S. weekly. Write R.B. McEwen, 
240 McCraney Street E., Unit 4, Oakville, 
Ontario, L6H 3A3 for brochure. Phone 
(416) 844-8648. 


PLANNING TO BRING YOUR CHILDREN to 
Presbyterian Camp Kintail? Visit our Trailer Camp 
(family camping), 1,000 feet north of Kintail. 
Hydro, water and sewer hook-up. For information 
write MacKenzie’s Trailer Camp, R.R. 3, Goder- 
ich, Ontario, N7A 3X9. Phone 529-7536. 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 


West Coast: 23 DAY, Banff, Jasper, Vic- 
toria & Yellowstone National Park. De- 
parts: August 26. Price $855. 

East Coast: 15 DAY MARITIME COL- 
OUR TOUR. Departs: September 23. 
Price $495. 

California: 23 DAY, including Salt Lake 
City. Departs: September 10. Price $799. 
26 DAY, New Orleans, Texas, Arizona. 
Departs: October 13 & February 16. Price 
$825. 

24 DAY, including the Tournament of 
Roses Parade. Departs: December 26. 
Price $799. 


Please enquire for 
our Groups to HAWAII 
— November & February. 
Also our groups to 
Florida, Arizona, Mexico, 
Jamaica and Bahamas. 


We travel with our group 
via our private motorcoaches. 


“The Franklin Smith Family” 
Franklin Tours Ltd., 
R.R. 3, Tweed, Ontario, KOK 3J0. 
Phone: 613-478-3622 
Ontario Registration #1156996 


New Westminster, St. Aidan’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
George M. Philps, 7764 - 16th Ave., Burnaby, 
V3N IP9. 

Trail, First Church, B.C., Rev. C.B. Brown, 602 
Kootenay St., Nelson, VIL 1L2. 


DEACONESS VACANCIES 

Deaconess for Central Church, Vancouver, B.C. 
for Christian education and outreach. 

Information for the above position available from 
the Board of Ministry, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Tyndale, St. George’s, Montreal: a staff person, 
not necessarily a deaconess, to work in a bi- 
lingual community with Anglican and Presby- 
terian co-directors as a programme animator, 
Christian education resource person, and com- 
munity liaison worker. 

Job description for the above position available 
from the Board of World Mission, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. 

Deaconess, youth minister, or youth worker to 
serve in a congregation. For information, write 
to: Rev. G.M. Philps, 7764 - 16th Ave., Bur- 
naby, V3N 1P9. ake 


WE MAKE YOUR 
TRAVEL DREAMS COME TRUE 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS — ESCORTED 
ALASKA-BRITISH COLUMBIA 
FLY-CRUISE-BUS-RAIL TOUR 
Enjoy a 13-day Autumn fly-cruise-rail-bus tour 
to Alaska, British Columbia. Inside Passage 
featuring an 8-day cruise on the C.P.’s palatial 
passenger ship T.E.V. Princess Patricia. The 
scenery is up close and spectacular, all 2000 
miles of it. The ports of call are colourful, 
Ketchikan, Wrangell, Glacier Bay, Skagway, 
Juneau, Tracy Arm, Prince Rupert and Alert 
Bay. The food is delicious, the crew friendly 
and the entertainment interesting. Travel the 
Klondike ‘Trail of 98" on the White Pass and 
Yukon Railway. Skagway to Lake Bennett. Visit 
Vancouver and Victoria. Sightseeing tours in 
each city. Tour originates Toronto, Friday, 
September 28th. Personally escorted. Tour 
ie $1,298. Adjusted rates for residents of 
estern Canada. 

MARITIME AND GASPE 
AUTUMN COLOUR TOURS 
Enjoy a 16-day Autumn colour tour to the 
Maritime Provinces, Gaspe and Cape Breton 
returning through the states of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and New York. Enjoy 
the Gaspe Peninsula, Prince Edward island, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick in one de- 
lightful tour which combines the quaint pic- 
turesque Gaspe with the old world charm of the 
Maritime Provinces. Visit Ottawa, Quebec 
City, Charlottetown, Halifax, Peggy's Cove, 
Saint John and Niagara Falls. Tour originates 
Toronto by deluxe motorcoach on Sunday, 
September 16 and Sunday, September 23. 
Tour price $599. Additional travel arrange- 
ments can be made for residents of Western 
Canada to commence the tour in Toronto. 


NORTHERN ADVENTURE TOUR 

One 17-day full escorted Northern Adventure 
Tour originating Toronto, August 20th, C.P. Jet 
flight to Edmonton. Deluxe motorcoach via the 
Alaska Highway through Northern Alberta, 
British Columbia to Yukon and Alaska. Visit 
Whitehorse, Dawson City, Yukon; Fairbanks, 
McKinley National Park, Anchorage, Alaska; 
Ferryliner M.S. Malaspina through the Inside 
Passage, Skagway — Prince Rupert. Calls 
made at Juneau, Petersburg, Wrangell, Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska. Motorcoach, Prince Rupert, 
Jasper, Columbia Icefields, Banff to Calgary, 
C.P. Jet flight Calgary — Toronto. Tour bargain 
priced. Per person, twin sharing $1,539. Adjus- 
ted rates for residents of Western Canada. 

For best service and complete information 
write or phone: MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTO., 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
137 Wellington St. W., 

Box 894, CHATHAM, Ontario, N7M 5L3 
Phone: Office: 519-354-1270 
Residence: 519-352-1467 
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MECITATION 


Simplifying the chaos 


“In the beginning of creation... the earth was without form 
and void, with darkness over the face of the abyss... God 
said, ‘Let there be light’ ” (Gen. 1:1-3 NEB) 


THE FACT that average people listened with delight, even mo- 
mentarily, to Jesus, is revealing about him, his work and his 
message. It may also be an indication of how his people should 
try to live. Someone once said, ‘‘The greatest truths are the 
simplest and so are the greatest men’’. It appealed to presently 
uncommon “‘common people’’ that Jesus spoke ‘‘their lan- 
guage’ (Mark 12:37, KJV). They required no interpretation by 
‘highly-schooled teachers like Gamaliel (Acts 5, 22). 

What has happened since may simply be one of the side- 
effects of human sinfulness. Whatever the cause, we know very 
well that we live in a world that has become exceedingly 
complex. Things seem by no means as simple and as straight- 
forward to us as they appeared to our fathers. Rightly or wrong- 
ly, we look on Bible times as having been much simpler than life 
today. Biblical life seems as far removed from the life and 
language of our times as is the planet Uranus from Earth. Our 
language, with all of its nuances and inferences, is difficult even 
for scholars always to grasp; sometimes as difficult for the 
‘‘common people’ as a foreign language. 

When clergymen speak in ecclesiastical courts, their words 
are even more incomprehensible than when they speak from 
pulpits. The computerese of those trained in that field has passed 
into common jargon and is as difficult to the uninitiated as North 
American slang is to an European immigrant. Your writer had 
recently to ask an attendant about the meaning of signs promi- 
nently proclaiming one area of a modern hospital to be set aside 
for ‘‘Human Resources,’’ and another as the ‘‘ Word Processing 
Centre.’’ It was patiently explained that the one indicated ‘‘Per- 
sonnel’’ and the other the ‘‘Steno Pool’’ (any dummy ought to 
know). 

This complication of language reflects a growing complexity 
in almost every area. Mathematics once was considered a rather 
straight-forward study involving logic. Now the ‘‘new math’’ of 
a world ‘‘gone metric’’ creates the kind of world which some 
say they want to have stopped, that they might get off. 
Knowledge increases so rapidly that libraries can hardly find 
space to store even microfilmed records. Medicine changes so 
quickly that certain foods recommended for physical disorders 
today are cut off the approved list tomorrow. Scientists learn 
that recent theories held must now be discarded in the light of 
information being beamed back to earth by probes to outer 
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space. Interesting that the ‘‘sin’’ charged to Adam and Eve was 
that of eating the forbidden fruit of the tree of knowledge — 
good and evil (Genesis 3). 

Complicated and changing though our world may be, we are 
not assured that were everything made simpler, it would be 
understandable to finite minds like ours. A world wherein things 
are couched in simple language does not mean a world of lesser 
problems. The word, “‘sin,’’ simple to utter, remains as serious 
in its implications. ‘*Death’’ by any other name appears as final 
and as awful. Simplifying language does not lessen the com- 
plexity. 

Thoreau sought a place where he could ‘‘front only the 
essential facts of life, and see if I could not learn what it had to 
teach, and not when I came to die, to discover I had not lived ,”’ 
so he took up dwelling in a shack in the woods beside Walden 
Pond. Emerson said of him that ‘he chose to be rich by making 
his wants few.’’ Centuries earlier the Roman poet, Horace, had 
said, ‘‘Those who want much are always in need.’’ Following 
suit, Thoreau raised his entreaty to ‘‘Simplify, simplify. ..’’ 

Our holiday season is upon us now, and many are consulting 
time-tables and road maps, and snapping camera lenses at a 
great rate. It may prove one of the few opportunities we will 
have. It’s easy to overlook Thoreau’s lesson and completely 
miss the wonder today. It would be easy, too, to miss God’s 
lessons, his “‘light,’’ and the words of Jesus, even though ‘‘the 
common people heard him gladly’’ (Mark 12:37). 


Prayer 


Eternal God, living in great light and glory, but condescending 
to dwell with those of humility, may our concern for simple 
things really be a concern for your truth and wisdom. As we 
greatly need your power to help us to live a well-directed life in 
spite of all complexity, help us to accept your ‘‘light’’ and walk 
in your way. May our goal be more than simplicity only, even 
the richness of the experience of the things we have never even 
dreamed of. We ask it in the name of him who came at your 
bidding to redeem our lives from chaos and destruction, even 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

by D. Glenn Campbell 
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Boys from Likhubula Youth House, Malawi. 
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Joy out of ashes 
_@ see page 2” 


The building as it was built in 1877. 


by Mervyn E. Dickey 

MAY THIS BE the final chapter of a story of a small Presby- 
terian church and congregation in eastern Ontario. It is related as 
an inspiration and incentive for other congregations who may 
experience the same distress and feel that all is lost. 

The ‘‘ashes’’ date back to Thanksgiving week-end, 1974 
when St. Andrew’s Kirk in Spencerville was devastated by a fire 
which left only the stout stone walls surrounding smouldering 
ruins of pews, pulpit, books of praise and electric organ. All the 
work, and all the love that had been put into the building in 
seven score years was only a pile of ashes and charred wood. 

The Joy will be expressed this Thanksgiving week-end when 
the congregation will not only mark its anniversary but declare 
its freedom from indebtedness by burning the mortgage that was 
the inevitable sequel to the decision to rebuild. 

Participating in this joyous ceremony will be the Moderator 
of the 105th General Assembly, Dr. Kenneth G. McMillan, 
who will be the guest speaker at the Mortgage-burning on 
Saturday evening, and with him in the sanctuary on that 
occasion will be Dr. David Hay, who in his term as Moderator 
of the General Assembly officiated at the dedication of the 
restored church in January, 1976. Dr. Hay will also be the guest 
preacher at the anniversary services on Sunday, October 14. 

But the heart of this story is the faith and spirit which the 
congregation, led by its pastor, Rev. Lawrence Cowper, show- 
ed in the span of five years that followed the ravaging of their 
place of worship. 

The embers of the fire were still smouldering down the street 
when the congregation still went ahead with their Thanksgiving 
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service in the auditorium of the nearby elementary school. The 
big brass bell that had called them to worship Sabbath upon 
Sabbath had been silenced, and in fact, melted in that terrible 
fire but the urge to witness for their faith drew out the members. 

The giant step towards rebuilding was taken at the annual 
meeting in February, 1975, when congregational approval was 
given to architect’s plans for restoration of the structure, and the 
special committee’s blue prints for financing the project. When 
insurance and some grants were deducted from the estimated 
cost of $215,000 there was still the question of how to raise the 
remaining $161,000. 

It was at that time that the minister and congregation learned 
that they were not one little pastoral charge but a member of a 
big Presbyterian family with a heart. Donations began to pour 
in, with the Synod-embraced congregations of Quebec and 
Eastern Ontario first responding, and other gifts following, so 
that by the time of the decision-making congregational meeting 
in 1975, their financial goal was reduced to $81,000. 

Responses, both spontaneous and sought after, continued to 
come from the county, the province, and across Canada. From 
out in British Columbia, descendants of Rev. John Sinclair, 
who resigned his pastorate in this charge to become the 
Presbyterian Church’s missionary travelling the Yukon Trail of 
1898, sent a memorial gift in his name. 

On January 9, 1976 the restored sanctuary was dedicated at « 
special service of Brockville Presbytery, with the then Modera- 
tor of the General Assembly, Dr. David Hay, as special guest 
Dr. Hay told an overflow congregation that night that with such 
a spirit of confidence and faith, the church would never be over- 
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After the fire: October, 13, 1974. 


Positioning the new steeple: July 14, 1977. 


thrown. 

His prayer : ‘May great things happen more and more as 
you renew worship here in this building.” 

Thus inspired, the congregation took the last big challenge in 
stride, to retire their entire mortgage indebtedness within the 
five years from the loss by fire, and the last $7,000 has now been 
raised. 

In setting the five-year goal the congregation had found a 
precedent in that when the original stone church was built in 
1877, the first minister, Rev. William J. Dey, headed a com- 
mittee to raise the needed funds ($10,000) and congregational 
records showed the entire indebtedness in erecting and furnish- 
ing the new church was paid in full during Dr. Dey’s ministry! 

As noted previously, the silver-toned bell that was a matter of 
great pride as it rang out from the stately steeple was a total loss 
in the 1974 fire; the intense heat and the plunge from the steeple 
silenced the bell forever. But now the new church steeple, added 
two years ago, boasts not a bell but a carillon installation to call 
the worshipper to prayer and thanksgiving. 

As an epilogue to this narrative, born in appreciation of the 
dedicated leadership given to the parish by Mr. and Mrs. 
Cowper, a gift of the Ladies Aid of the congregation, (who just 
happened to have a bit of a surplus from all their fund-raising 
efforts in that inspired campaign), will enable the Cowpers to 
leave for a tour of the Holy Land, shortly after the events of 
Thanksgiving week-end. 

Perhaps the pastor said it all for this new-found spirit when in 
his address at the service of rededication his philosophy was: 
““We did not lose a church — we only lost a building.’’ 
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MR. DICKEY, a life-time newspaperman and columnist, is clerk of session of 
St. Andrew's Church, Prescott, Ontario. 


editorial 


Church growth — 
Reasons for hope 


The following was submitted earlier this year as a brief 
article for use in The Record. Since that time Dr. Oliver has 
been appointed as Co-ordinator for Church Growth for West 
Toronto Presbytery and has been asked to Chair the very 
important Assembly Committee in charge of the programme to 
double our membership in ten years. 

It is presented here in lieu of an editorial, since we feel that it 
serves as a good introduction to the man who will have a great 
deal of responsibility for what could be the most important 
undertaking of our church in recent times. 


OUR CHURCH is addressing itself with increasing determina- 
tion to the long-term over-all declines in membership and atten- 
dance which we have been enduring. Many desire to discover 
why we have not been growing, and to learn from those pockets 
of growth that are found within Canadian Presbyterianism and 
within the wider Church. It seems that increasing numbers are 
dissatisfied with mere assignation of blame (on certain persons 
or parties). We seem to be moving beyond such wise but incom- 
plete aphorisms as, ‘God wants faithfulness not success.’ 

Over the past decade it has been my privilege to relate to 
Presbyterian ministers and laity in a variety of contexts: an ex- 
tension church pastorate, Presbytery seminars, lay retreats, con- 
tinuing education courses in Toronto and Montreal, congrega- 
tional seminars, and as a consultant to one particular church. It 
is certainly possible to discern some real failures and weak- 
nesses which help to explain the fact that Presbyterians have 
been less able to reach out beyond their midst or even to retain 
their own children than some denominations. However, in my 
work with Canadian Presbyterianism — which is in the context 
of a relationship to other denominations and other styles of 
Christianity — there are many hopeful and encouraging signs. 
We Presbyterians have our weaknesses. God knows! But, as I 
perceive it, we have some real strengths which lead me to be 
most hopeful about the possibilities for renewed effectiveness in 
evangelism and outreach from our congregations and Presby- 
teries. 

Perhaps we should begin by celebrating our theological tradi- 
tion. Of course we can, in a humble way, affirm the particu- 
larities of our beliefs. But it is also a tremendous strength of our 
tradition that it is theologically concerned. There is a possibility 
within this traditional sensitivity to creative biblical exposure to 
have an underpinning for outreach which will not prove ephem- 
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eral or superficial. If increasing numbers of our congregations 
could combine their sensitivity to theological complexities with 
a biblical depth and clarity about evangelism we shall have a 
most significant ministry. Perhaps the greatest work of the Holy 
Spirit is His operation through Scriptures. Our Presbyterian | 
values and sensitivities augur well for the possibilities of a 
powerful spiritual outreach. 

One of the very real dangers of the smaller, more sociologi- 
cally coherent denominations, is that they are out of touch with 
the wider community. We have long-established natural rela- 
tionships and social skills in relating to the unchurched. Con- 
gregations which use these contexts for a witness to the glory of ‘ 
God can expect fruitful growth. The churches of some denom- 
inations are too inward turned and ghettoized in a Christian sub- 
culture. Many Presbyterians are, in this sense, in an advan- 
tageous position. 

What is more, we are not only in physical contact with those 
outside church circles, but we often share a mentality with them , 
which allows a natural sharing about Christian things in a way 
that they can understand. If only we could develop the ability to 
verbalize our Christian faith in a way that is truly reflective of 
our personalities, we would find Christian communication 
relatively easy with that portion of ‘‘the world’’ with whom we 
are in contact. Canada differs from the United States in that we 
(Protestant, Orthodox, and Roman Catholic) are more oriented 
to the formal, liturgical expressions of the Christian faith. The 
dignity of our services provides a place where the unchurched 
may feel at home as they explore the Christian option for them- 
selves. 

We should not ignore the great material resources of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. For example, the January 
Record reported a $600,000 gift designated to church extension. 
Many of our congregations have beautiful buildings (in a style - 
too expensive to construct today)... all paid for. Even those 
presently holding mortgages have a potential for giving that is 
indeed great. Perhaps if our denomination and its constituent 
churches were renewed in their sense of mission there would 
come a diversion of dollars presently given to other Christian 
organizations which would enable greater growth-oriented | 
ministry to occur. Compared with other denominations, ours is _ 
in good shape financially — if only in potential! 

Finally, one could mention the sense of desperation that many 
have about the future of the church. This, too, has its optimistic 
aspect. Those who are desperate are willing to take radical new 
steps. And it is indeed true that forThe Presbyterian Church in 
Canada to grow, some very new steps must be taken. Thank- 
fully, these are not ‘‘kooky”’ or ‘‘far out’’. Rather, in a sense of 
desperation and disillusionment with the status quo, there is a 
distinct possibility that congregations will begin to initiate tried 
and true principles of growth which are found in the New Testa- 
ment and throughout church history. 

May it be so, to the glory of Him who alone is worthy of our 
praise. 

Dennis Mackintosh Oliver 
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IT IS QUITE POSSIBLE that the most 
important action of the 105th General 
Assembly was the decision to seek to 
double the membership of our church ina 
ten-year period. If this is realized by the 
end of the decade of the 80’s The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada will have 
330,000 communicants. I believe that 
this is a realistic goal and that it can be 
achieved. 

One wonders why the membership 
continues to show a small decline year 
after year. One also wonders that there is 
not much greater concern about the lack 
of growth. Increase in finances is gratify- 
ing, but it is people who comprise the 
church, and when the number of people 
is less it is hard not to conclude there is a 
decline, whatever other statistics may 
show. 

We can rationalize the decline by say- 
ing it is quality, not quantity that counts, 
but is there reason to think that the quali- 
ty has really improved? We can point to 
sister communions and say we are doing 
as well as they are. The Gospel makes 
stringent demands on people for ‘‘the 
way is narrow and few there be that find 
it’’ and this is given as an explanation of 
our poor showing. We cannot judge 
success by numbers and we are not called 
to be successful, but to be faithful. An- 
other argument presented to justify the 
drop in membership is that it is God who 
gives the increase and growth is not our 
responsibility. 

There is a measure of truth in all these 
arguments but I do not see them as 
grounds for complacency in the face of 
shrinking communion rolls. I believe the 
foremost obstacle to meeting the chal- 
lenge to double the membership is that so 
many of our members are not concerned 
with growth and do not want the church 
to grow. Growth is uncomfortable. If a 
congregation begins to grow, more 
teachers are needed for the Sunday 
school; more leaders for youth groups. 
New members have new ideas and some 
of the old ways of doing things will be 
changed. In some cases it might even 
mean expanding the building and with 
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DUNGENT & 
DERTINENT 


This International Year of the Child 
was presumably proclaimed to make us 
aware of things which need doing for and 
about children, even if not all of them can 
be achieved by Hogmanay. After all, we 
did not have to stop thinking about wo- 
men directly their Year was over! 

If any sizable group of North Ameri- 
can Christians is satisfied, or even con- 
tented, with the present state of its work 
for and among children, that group keeps 
remarkably silent. Meanwhile surveys, 
articles, and letters to editors constantly 
tell us that Sunday Schools are doing a 
wretched job, though no two writers 
seem to agree on the changes necessary 
to improvement. But I cannot recall ever 
reading a suggestion that Sunday 
Schools should be closed down altogeth- 
er, leaving parents: completely respon- 
sible for the religious education of their 
children. 

When confronted by a situation which 
appears, on the surface, to make little 
sense, we often do well to explore its 
history; for we usually find that a practice 
which baffles us was originally a re- 
sponse to a very real need or problem 
which has, with time, become much less 
acute. Habit and inertia often display 
more power than mere logic: the world is 


full of things which people continue todo . 


long after the reason for doing them has 
vanished, or is remembered. 

I do not say that Sunday Schools are 
just such an operation, for no one at the 


The buried “roots” 
of Canadian Sunday 
Schools 


by 
Hugh D. McKellar 


moment is in a position to say whether 
they are or not. For no one has ever 
traced their history in Canada: at least, if 
such a book exists, even as an unpub- 
lished thesis, I have not managed to 
locate it, despite diligent sleuthing in the 
nation’s largest libraries. Nor are we 
alone: I have found only one slim volume 
which attempts to outline the history and 
development of Sunday Schools in the 
United States. 

So long as we do not know, and cannot 
easily find out, where we have already 
been with Sunday Schools, how can we 
figure out where we ought to be going, 
let alone how we might best proceed 
toward our goal? 

How many of our Sunday Schools’ 
problems have we caused by imposing 
on them burdens and responsibilities 
which their framework was never de- 
signed to bear? We tend to assume that, 
at some epoch in Canadian history, Sun- 
day Schools flourished; but in the ab- 
sence of solid research, we do not know 
whether such a golden age existed out- 
side people’s memories. If it did, we 
would do well to analyze the ore to see 
just what made it glitter. 

The Sunday School took shape at a 
period when class distinctions were 
taken very seriously, and when the 


church’s potential as an instrument of 
social control was fully appreciated. The 
people who started Sunday Schools, like 
those who have staffed them down the 
decades, were certainly zealous and ded- 
icated — but what, exactly, were they 
dedicated TO? Was the teaching of Bible 
stories to children an end in itself, or 
merely a means to some other end? And 
did that end change subtly as the years 
rolled by? 

Altruism, by itself, simply does not 
provide enough motive power to keep an 
unwieldy organization, sprawling over 
millions of square miles and involving 
millions of people, in operation for two 
entire centuries. Sunday Schools have 
survived only by providing large num- 
bers of people, all the way along, with 
rewards and satisfactions which they 
valued. Yet were those rewards mainly 
religious, and those satisfactions pri- 
marily spiritual? Somehow I doubt it. 
Thus I would be glad to know, for each 
period of our history, why Sunday 
School teachers bothered to conduct 
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classes, why children bothered to attend 
them, and why parents were willing to 
turn their children’s religious training 
over to persons little more competent 
than themselves. All concerned must 


” have had reasons for doing what they did: 


but what were those reasons, and did 
they change with the decades? 

I am sorry rather than surprised at the 
non-existence of such a book as I sug- 
gest. Winkling the basic facts out of the 
archives, and the hundred unsuspected 
hidey-holes, where they now repose 
would not be easy; imposing a pattern of 
sense on them once they were found, 
much harder; finding a publisher, gruel- 
ling; prevailing on Sunday School teach- 
ers to read the result — words fail me. 
Sponsored, subsidized publication is the 
only possibility I can see; yet producing 
such a book could hardly cost more than 
we annually pay out unproductively for 
lack of it. 

Yet why should any Canadian church 
undertake such a quixotic project, espe- 
cially just now? 

We have, these days, unprecedented 
numbers of young holders of graduate 
degrees, experienced in doing research 
but unable to find work in the fields for 
which they have prepared themselves. 
We have unprecedented numbers of peo- 
ple whose recollections of Sunday 
School reach back to 1900 and beyond. 
We have an unprecedented surge of in- 
terest in our ‘‘roots’’ of all kinds, and 
marvellous electronic facilities for track- 
ing down information from near and far. 
In 1983, we shall be marking the bicen- 
tenary of Robert Raikes’ pioneer Sunday 
School in Gloucester, England — which 
may have been less original than he 
thought. 

It is on record that, in 1727, the chap- 
lain attached to the garrison at Annapo- 
lis, N.S., received payment beyond his 
salary for ‘‘teaching the poor children.”’ 
Was he running an operation which we 
should recognize as a Sunday School? 
St. Paul’s Church, Halifax, claims to 
have had a Sunday School operating con- 
tinuously since its doors opened in 1750; 
but what sea-changes has that project 
undergone? 

I have no more idea than you; and both 
of us must languish in ignorance till 
someone with time and expertise rescues 
us. I can’t help our rescuer much, except 
with money: what kind of help can you 


ive? 
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barsanuphius 


My friend, Dr. Jones, the dentist turned theologian, dropped in to see me the 
other day. He has a new enthusiasm: oral history. 

“It’s marvellous. I take my tape recorder and go around and interview 
interesting people and then put it all in a magazine article or even a book. Not 
only is it living history; it’s a lot easier than the old slow method of writing.’’ 

“‘T have an obvious talent for the interview technique. I am sympathetic, 
intuitive, inspired in my questioning, and sensitive to what the other fellow 
wants to tell me. I may very well be the greatest and most successful ‘oral 
historian.’ One of these days I am going to interview myself. I already have a 
title for the autobiography: From Orthodontics to Orthodoxy, The Oral History 
of Dr. Jones.”’ 

As the great man babbled on about the certainty of future accomplishments, I 
decided to ask a question. 

“‘Have you an example of your oral history technique?’’ 

“Why yes. I have a short piece here I am submitting to The Presbyterian 
Record. /t’s on the state of the Church. It’s all very well to have high-level 
committees deliver egg-head reports, but I’ve gone to the grass roots. I have 
interviewed four people: a minister, an elder, a W.M.S. member and a young 
person. The result is a brilliant, incisive picture of where we are at and where 
we could go.’’ 

“T would certainly be interested in that interview,’’ I said. 

‘Well then, here youare,’’ said Dr. Jones. ‘‘You may even want to print it in 
your little column. It could do with some improvement.’’ 

Ignoring his last comment, I took his article gratefully and herewith present 
it in full. 

Dr. Jones’ interview on the state of the Church 
Dr. Jones: At the outset, let’ s face the fact that there has been too much talking 
by so called “‘experts.’’ Today, I intend to ask the probing sort of questions that 
will enable the ordinary people of the Church to have their say. Mr. Snooze, 
you have been a minister of the Church for some years. What bearing does our 
theological stance have on our situation? And furthermore, do you not agree 
that, as any fool knows, a great deal of the weakness among us is caused by the 
introduction of alien chemicals into the water supply? 
Mr. Snooze: Perhaps. 
Dr. Jones: Thank you. Now I turn to our elder for his opinion. Do you feel you 
have enough say in the Church? Do you wish you could speak out? Do you want 
to set everybody straight all the time? Do you find it difficult listening to the 
other fellow’s point of view? Do you know what time it is? 
Eldersit’s 10-15. 
Dr. Jones: Weill then, we had better get on with the next interview. Mrs. Jones, 
as well as being my wife, is an active member of the Women’s Missionary 
Society. Mrs. Jones, what do you think of the state of the Church? Do you feel 
women need a greater voice? Will women make an important contribution as 
we face our next century? Speak up, woman; give us your opinion without fear 
of contradiction! 
Mrs. Jones: I think whatever you think, dear. 
Dr. Jones: Our last interviewee is a young person who will bring the perspective 
of youth to our investigations. Young fellow, do you think our Presbyterian 
system really works? I had a minister friend in New England who was worried 
about creeping congregationalism in his church. (It turned out he was a con- 
gregationalist minister serving as a chaplain in an infant's hospital.) Do you 
feel the voice of youth is heard in the councils of the Church? Some people say 
that the young people of today are the old crocks of tomorrow. Do you agree 
that yesterday was the day before the first day of the rest of your life? Say, how 
old are you anyway? 
Young Person: J want my mommie! 
Dr. Jones: Thank you. Only by patient, sympathetic listening, such as I have 
been at pains to do, can we know the real state of the Church. I trust the 
foregoing will be of inestimable help in understanding some of the basic 
problems which confront us. 


DERSPECTIVE 


by Lloyd Robertson 


And into the crunch 


THE COMING FALL and winter of 1979-80 could well display 
the first real test of Western perseverance in the face of an 
acknowledged energy crisis. It is now generally agreed that the 
1980’s will have to carry us through the pinch to a period in the 
early 1990’s when, it is hoped, alternatives to oil will lift us out 
of our current dilemma. But are we really ready to cope with the 
80’s and the uncertainties the years may bring? 

It would seem that the light is just beginning to dawn on many 
North Americans that the easy times are over and profligate use 
of energy will have to become a thing of the past. If we can all let 
the obvious message sink in, it is likely we’ll be able to come 
through the ensuing years with the Western world intact and 
feeling all the better for it. But we can no longer procrastinate in 
building the future for ourselves. As Sheikh Ahmed Yamani, 
the Oil Minister for Saudi Arabia has argued, there would be no 
energy problem today if production from coal, gas and oil had 
been in balanced proportion to its corresponding reserve (oil 38 
years, coal 238) and if nuclear power had been developed faster 
after the previous increases in the price of oil in 1973-74. His 
point is driven home strongly when one looks at the dismal 
record of the U.S. Congress in the six years since the Arab oil 
embargo. Roused at last from its lethargy Congress is now 
considering no fewer than five major bills to subsidize the multi- 
billion dollar development of alternative energy sources. As 
observers point out much of this money, doled out in a hurry-up 
and wasteful fashion, will go down ratholes. But some of the 
subsidies will produce breakthroughs, just as urgent drives to 
put men on the moon exactly ten years ago achieved what 
seemed impossible a few years before. So far as the Americans 
are concerned, columnist Marshall Loeb puts it this way: ‘‘Like 
it or not, the U.S. is now involved in a new war for indepen- 
dence. The only way it can win is to be prepared to conserve, 
convert, compromise and develop.’’ 

Canadians cannot afford to feel superior in the light of the 
problems in the United States. Here too we must leap several 
barriers before Canada can consider itself on the road to energy 
self-sufficiency. As recently as 1971, the national Energy Board 
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said Canada had enough oil for almost a thousand years. The 
prediction was wrong. Refinery officials and energy specialists 
now say the country faces shortages as early as 1985. In a 
country where each of us uses the equivalent of 64 barrels of oil 
a year that news of shortages spells trouble. Canada’s wealth of 
natural resources and scientific expertise hold the answer to the 
energy crisis, but it’s an open question as to whether we can 
develop these resources in time to fill the gap between energy 
demands and dwindling supplies. 

Basically our energy alternatives fall into three categories: 
— Fossil fuels: These sources, like petroleum, don’t last 
forever. They were formed eons ago by the decay of organic 
material, yielding such fuels as natural gas and coal. Coal is 
abundant. Canada’s recoverable reserves are estimated at 50 
billion tons, yet we mine fewer than 30 million tons per year. 
Natural gas, like coal, is a fossil fuel Canada possesses in great 
abundance and already used widely as a fuel alternative. The 
National Energy Board says our natural gas supplies are suffi- 
cient to meet our needs until the early 1990's. 

— Renewable resources: These are the answer to the limited 
life span of the fossil fuels. They include solar and wind energy, 
tidal power, the conversion of energy from plant and animal 
wastes. There is also hydrogen, the lightest element in the 
universe and in unlimited supply. 

— Nuclear Energy: We have the power of the atom to generate 
energy. Nuclear power has been a reality in Canada for almost 
two decades and centres on the Candu reactor, fueled by urani- 
um and cooled by heavy water. 


In all of these there is hope for the future. But getting through 
the present won’t be easy; it will take willpower, sacrifice and 
determination. As the American columnist proposed to his 
readers, ‘“‘we must conserve, convert, compromise and de- 
velop’’ . . . or we can come closer to home and reach back for an 
old Presbyterian saying that seems to apply in the present cir- 
cumstances, ““we must cut the coat to fit the cloth.”’ 
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Response Requested 


It is fortuitous that in a year when 
China is much in the news, the mission- 
ary education study theme is ‘‘China’’. 

The China Task Force has noted with 
appreciation the articles, study books, 
and posters produced to promote study. 
It has also noted some thoughtful assess- 
ments from your readers in the Pungent 
and Pertinent column. 

I write to indicate that the task force of 
the Board of World Mission would wel- 
come from any and all readers, com- 
ments on the China study materials, and 
any insights on new convictions regard- 
ing China gained this year that might be 
helpful to the task force as it seeks to ad- 
vise the Church on this matter. 

(Rev.) Rodger Talbot, 
China Task Force. 


A hearty Amen 


Thanks be to God for the article by Dr. 
Edward McKinlay that you included in 
your 1979 June issue. 

I would like to add my hearty “‘Amen’’ 
to all that he said. 

Mrs. K. Morck, 
Calgary, Alta. 


. Covert racism? 


Both Dr. Johnston’s interview with 
Heather Johnston and Rev. Vandermey’s 
‘‘Fast and Furious?...’’ made very 
good readings for me in the April, 1979 
issue of The Record. They try to put in its 
proper perspective the W.C.C. contribu- 
tion to the Patriotic Front in Zimbabwe. 
Having followed with a lot of interest the 
opinions which members of the church 
have expressed on this issue in the past, I 
found Heather Johnston and Rev. Van- 
dermey’s views both progressive and re- 
freshing. 

In a way criticisms of the grant are a 
very good reflection of the nature of the 
dominant opposition to W.C.C. humani- 
tarian support to the Patriotic Front. The 
more I reflect on the kind of criticism 
made against the ‘W.C.C. — Patriotic 
Connection’ the more I feel that they may 
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be a more subtle, more pernicious ele- 
ment which manifests itself through this 
criticism. Members of the church have 
thus far treated the situation as merely 
one of misinformation or lack of infor- 
mation on the real issues involved. That 
may well be. But I begin to wonder: is 
that all there is to it? I doubt it. 

Pardon and correct me if you think I 
am wrong, but I will venture to suggest 
that the W.C.C.’s contribution to the 
Patriotic Front and its general commit- 
ment to combat racism has perhaps 
awakened some dormant racist tenden- 
cies within sections of the Christian com- 
munity. Excuse me, please, if I seem 
rather blunt. My suggestion is not far- 
fetched at all. It is entirely possible that 
there lurks more than meets the eye (or 
the ear) in the argument that by support- 
ing the Patriotic Front the W.C.C. was 
condoning violence. If violence is so 
anti-Christian and anti-God, the church 
should cease to remember the dead from 
the world wars; it should cease to have 
chaplains in the armies! If the W.C.C. 
humanitarian support to the Patriotic 
Front is tantamount to politics and if this 
is so abhorrent, those who criticize it 
should also criticize the presence of na- 
tional flags in some of our church build- 
ings!! Alas, I don’t remember having 
heard their voices. This is why I would 
argue that the kind of criticism of the 
W.C.C.’s role in the Zimbabwe issue 
may have more to it than meets the eye. I 
don’t want to make a blanket suggestion 
that anyone who criticizes the W.C.C. 
on the issue is ipso facto showing some 
latent tendencies. I do want to suggest 
only that this cannot be ruled out, even in 
a few cases. 

If I am correct, repeat if, it would 
mean that the church should intensify its 
fight against racism by actively and 
openly discussing it in Sunday schools 
and through sermons. Racism is a clear 
and present danger not only in southern 
Africa but also in Canada. It should sur- 
prise no one to find it manifest itself even 
in Christians. That it should not does not 
mean that it cannot. It is endemic enough 
in the society and the economy, both of 
which Christians participate in. The dan- 
ger would be to think that a Christian 
would never display a racist tendency; 
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we cannot be too complacent. 

So then, it may be — just may be — 
that more than misinformation or misun- 
derstanding colours the unwillingness or 
inability to see why the W.C.C. should 
be involved with the Patriotic Front. We 
have to be careful that pacifism and sup- 
port for the ‘democratic process’’ are 
not convenient slogans for other things. 
There is no question that the Zimbabwe 
situation raises problems for the church. 
If what I argue is right then it compounds 
the problems. There is no easy road to 
freedom. 

Eme Nwa Ekekwe, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Appreciation 
for coverage 


I would like to express my apprecia- 
tion for printing the letter of Mr. D. 
Grant Lennie in the June issue of The 
Record. 1 am surprised too, that the 
readers of the magazine have not become 
impatient with this subject which has 
been pursued relentlessly for so many 
months. Tho’ the subject is very relevant 
to me, perhaps it shows Canadians’ pa- 
tience and democratic ethics (for want of 
a better word). 

I have recently returned from a visit to 
my parents in Salisbury, where I was 
born and brought up and can endorse 
everything Mr. Lennie said. I was very 
struck by the deepening spirituality 
among my family and friends. On Good 
Friday, I had the privilege of hearing the 
Rev. Horace Thomas preaching on for- 
giveness and reconciliation using Christ 
as the supreme example. This is a subject 
which is both poignant and very relevant 
to Rhodesians today. I saw evidence of 
this, among black and white Rhodesians 
and was very humbled by it. 

I would like to suggest that one of the 
concerns of the church and a subject for 
its prayers, should be the rehabilitation 
both mentally and physically, of all the 
young terrorists and service men and 
women. These young people have only 
known aggression and to kill or be killed. 
This will be an enormous task, and our 
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‘** T was hungry 
and you gave me no food; 
I was thirsty 
and you gave me no drink; 
I was a stranger 
and you did not welcome me.” 


Matthew 25: 41, 42 


Ed. note: Evidently, there has been some confusion concerning 
the financial responsibility of a congregation that undertakes to 
sponsor one or more families of Vietnamese refugees. The 
‘“‘Congregational Idea of the Month’’ from St. Andrew’s, 
Windsor, Ontario, (June Record) dealt with the obligations of a 
congregation volunteering to act as hosts for refugees brought 


by Calvin A. Pater 

IN THE WATERS off Vietnam seventy percent of the “*boat 
people’’ now die of thirst, hunger, exposure or drowning. They 
are mostly ethnic Chinese. Since “‘liberation’’ their children 
have been barred from attending school. For six months they 
were spied upon by the ‘‘People’s Cadre.’’ Their houses were 
then stripped and they lost their livelihood. Next they had to 
choose between a death camp to be starved there on a ration of 
one kilogram of rice per month, or to pay their way to be sent out 
to pirate and shark infested seas in leaky boats. 

Some Vietnamese were expelled for refusing to divorce their 
Chinese spouses or for being tainted with the blood of a Chinese 
parent or grandparent. The parallels with Adolf Hitler’s Reich 
are obvious. Also, the Chinese are known as “‘the Jews of 
Asia.”’ 

Curiously neglected by much of the “‘religious’’ press, the 
plight of the boat people has been dramatized by “‘secular’’ 
papers. Thailand has been swamped by 250,000 Laotians and 
Cambodians. Malaysia harbours 80,000 boat people; Indonesia 
has 50,000. Hong Kong has had an influx of 150,000 mainland 
Chinese in addition to 50,000 boat people during this past year 
alone. Bishop Gilbert Baker of the Hong Kong Christian 
Council has appealed to the West for help. It is only fair that 
wealthy and underpopulated Australia, Canada and the U.S.A. 
involve themselves more. 


What is being done? 

The United Nations High Commissioner co-ordinates assis- 
tance. The Red Cross and the World Council of Churches 
provide relief and assist with resettlement. World Vision has a 
vessel that supplies some of the boat people at sea. It has been 
criticized for this by the Christian CENTURY, but emulated by 
French intellectuals like Jean Paul Satre and actress Brigitte 
Bardot who have embarked on the project Un bateau pour le 
Vietnam (A Vessel for Vietnam). 

Crucial are the immigration policies of the nations. The U.S. 
is admitting 168,000 refugees per year — a step in the right 
direction. Our own government is now admitting 8,000 per year 
plus those who are sponsored privately. The door has been left 
open for a much needed increase. Australia has admitted nearly 
four times as many refugees on aper capita basis as we have thus 
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in by the government itself. Since that “‘Idea’’ was submitted the 
need for sponsors who will assume financial responsibility has 
risen greatly. We trust that Dr. Pater’s article will remove any 
remaining confusion and will inspire many more congregations 
to fulfil the obligations of Christian charity. 


far. The Canadian Medical Association has called for the 
admission of a minimum of 30,000 per year. The Quebec 
government has a policy of excluding Chinese refugees, who, it 
claims, cannot be assimilated. The Special Joint Commission 
on Immigration Policy recently concluded that, with a fallen 
birthrate, Canada’s population will decline unless 150,000 
immigrants and refugees are admitted per year. Given present 
trends and policies we will decline. 


What are the Churches doing? 

Not enough to have earned the moral right to criticize our 
government; at least not if we heed Christ’s parable of the 
splinter and the beam. With honourable exceptions, the re- 
sponse of the mainline denominations has been feeble if not 
pathetic. The sects and the cults have a better record. 

A local church of the Latter Day Saints with less than one 
hundred members is sponsoring six families. The Mennonites 
are very generous. Their initial efforts have already led to the 
sponsoring of eight hundred people. Half of the Christian 
Reformed churches of Canada are sponsoring refugees. If we 
had done the same, five hundred congregations would have 
gotten involved. Our response thus far? 

Until a month ago, we were living up to our reputation as 
God’s frozen people. But there are signs of a gradual thaw. 
Sixty churches have written the Administrative Council, and 
phone inquiries are now running at about three new ones each 
day. Do the churches follow up on such inquiries? We do not 
know and will not know until Immigration Canada releases its 
new figures. Here, however, are a few of the churches that are 
responding. 

With the arrival of five members of the Diep family, Saint 
Andrew’s Church, Petrolia, became the first Presbyterian 
church in Canada to receive a household of the new refugees. 
Willowdale Church has shown unflagging commitment; it has 
already raised over $14,000 for the refugees. Thirteen members 
of two extended families have recently arrived, so Willowdale is 
now applying for a third family. C.B.C. has filmed some of 
their efforts. Efforts in Winnipeg are less than a month old, but 
response has been excellent. In a few weeks the relatively small 
Saint James and Calvin Churches have collected $8,000, and 
this is only the beginning! Saint John’s-Kildonan is also 
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Saint Andrew's Church, Petrolia, Ontario 
became the first Presbyterian church in 
Canada to receive a household of 
refugees. 

Shown are (left to right): Mrs. Nu Ho, Mr. 
Minh Chung Diep, Mrs. Ngan Doan Diep, 
Rev. Cecil Cunningham, minister at Saint 
Andrew's. On laps are: Dan (five years) 
and Tinh Nghi (three years). Standing is 
federal member of parliament Sid 
Fraleigh. 


organizing for a campaign. The Presbyterian Church of Elmvale 
is awaiting the arrival of the family it has decided to sponsor. 
Some churches in the Maritimes have sent cheques to the 
Administrative Council for refugee relief. 

Other churches have aided refugees arriving under the regular 
government programme. Such efforts, on an ecumenical basis, 
are successful in the Sarnia area. Toronto Chinese Presbyterian 
Church, as well as other churches like Chinese Baptist assist 
' refugees through Ontario Freedom House. Private campaigns 
have received strong support in the Jewish community. A 
project in Ottawa has set a very high aim of reaching communal 
sponsorship for 4,000 people! 


What you can do 

1. Church-sponsored refugees are admitted above the govern- 
ment quota, so your efforts count. A family is rescued from a 
wretched situation. You will save lives, for Malaysia and 
Indonesia would not push some refugees out to drown at sea, if 
others were being accepted in sufficient number. 

2. Dare to think small. You cannot save ten million refugees, 
worldwide, but you can help some. Jesus spoke of the mustard 
seed that grew into a tree. He also said, “‘Truly I say to you, as 
you did it even to the least of these, you did it unto me.”’ 
3. Put your money where your mouth is. Resolve to give 
generously for the refugees in addition to your regular contri- 
butions. 

4. Persuade your minister to make an appeal. Talk to members 
of your session and other friends in church. Work together, and 
if necessary make a positive nuisance of yourself (Luke | 1:5-8; 
18:1-5). Persevere until you get action; not just promises. 
5. Your church’s commitment involves the provision of food, 
clothing, shelter and furniture for a year or until the time the 
family is self-supporting, whichever is less. Appoint a com- 
mittee for this purpose. 

6. Our Church has signed an agreement with the government, 
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limiting your liabilities. For details write to Dr. D.C. Mac- 
Donald, Secretary of the Administrative Council, The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario, M3C 1J7. Also ask for a statement certifying you are a 
Presbyterian church. This you need for the next step. 

7. Now your church is to apply to the nearest Canada Immigra- 
tion Centre for Form IMM/1300. On this form you specify size 
of family, etc. You may choose a family from southeast Asia, or 
South America, or you may opt for the category of self-exiled 
persons who have escaped from oppressive right-wing as well as 
left-wing regimes! 

8. In four to eight weeks, immigration authorities in Ottawa 
will send a description of a family for approval. Assuming you 
accept, you will be notified after several weeks as to the date of 
arrival. This date may be changed once or twice. (This is 
important in case you plan to rent an apartment.) 

9. Now appeal to the community at large through your local 
newspaper. If employment is found rapidly, you may discover 
that you have raised enough to sponsor another family, etc. 
10. ‘With God all things are possible.’’ Conversely, merely 
human efforts come to nought. Thus this and all other efforts of 
your church are to be commended to God in prayer. 


Addendum: Recent changes make it even more urgent for our 
churches to get involved. The government no longer admits six 
thousand refugees automatically; on the other hand, it will 
match your efforts by doubling the number of those who have 
been sponsored privately. 


DR. CALVIN A. PATER is Professor of Church History at Knox College. 
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Congress °@9: © 
Guelph, Ontario , 


Participant Karen Bach 


WHAT WAS it that summoned 715 Presbyterians from all over 
Canada, Presbyterians from all walks of life, Presbyterians from 
seventeen to seventy years of age, Presbyterians prepared to 
forego a long holiday weekend in exchange for seventy-two 
rather strenuous hours of lectures and line-ups, singing and self- 
examination, bible study and bewilderment (Has anybody seen 
room 2387)? 

No doubt some came to the University of Guelph with 
memories of other Congresses still vivid; some drawn by the 
speakers — Dr.R. Sheldon MacKenzie, Rabbi Gunther Plaut, 
Dr. William Klempa, Heather Johnston, Dr. Stanley Walters; 
others still, out of curiosity or because a Presbytery was short of 
their quota and someone did some gentle arm twisting. What- 
ever brought them there ostensibly, few left without feeling that 
the Holy Spirit had a part in it: few scattered to their homes 
without a deepened consciousness of Christian discipleship and 
what it means, without a greater commitment to the serious 
study of Scripture or a greater sense of solidarity with other 
Presbyterians and with the larger Body of Christ. 

This is not to say, however, that this Congress was a 
paradigm of perfection. Four days of almost continuous rain and 
drizzle threatened delegates with death from terminal mildew. 
The displays set up by the Boards and Committees of the church 
were housed in a building somewhat off the beaten track, 
making them less effective than they might have been. War 
Memorial Hall, wherein the theme speakers and bible study 
leaders held forth was crowded to capacity and beyond, leaving 
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some late arrivals to sit on staircases or to perch where they 
could. There were the usual problems in attempting to feed a 
gathering of that size giving rise to the comment by the Congress 
Chairman, the Rev. J.J. Harrold Morris that mealtimes were 
creating “‘some longstanding relationships.’’ But such prob- 
lems attend the mechanics of most undertakings of the size and 
scope of a Congress and they definitely take second place to 
content. 

Dr.R.Sheldon MacKenzie, Associate Professor of the De- 
partment of Religious Studies, Memorial University, St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, provided substantially for the content as 
principal speaker. He based his three addresses on the theme of 
Congress, ‘““The Power and The Glory’’ on the dialogues 
between Christ, Peter and the disciples in chapters eight, nine 
and ten of St. Mark’s gospel. 

Under the titles ‘‘Glory Without Power,’’ ‘‘Power Without 
Glory’? and ‘‘The Power and The Glory,’’ Dr.MacKenzie 
explored the meaning of these terms in the light of the suffering 
servanthood of Christ. 

A gap between Christ’s understanding of discipleship and 
ours has remained a constant of Christian experience from 
Peter’s ‘‘too orthodox’’ mis-understanding of Christ’s messiah- 
ship (Mark 8:27-33) to the present. To truly follow Christ is ‘‘to 
drown oneself in a higher loyalty.’’ The commitment to be a 
disciple is an unreasonable one in that it takes one ‘‘beyond 
reason.’’ Of course such commitment and self-denial are 
seldom admitted for long and our discipleship needs frequent re- 
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affirmation. Though “‘life is as precious to God as it is to you”’ 
we are called to be cross bearers and the cross comes, in 
different but unmistakable ways, to each of us. Quoting from 
William Golding, Jacques Maritain . . .“‘beside the madness of 
the Cross, all other madness is timid indeed’’ and from Albert 
Schweitzer, Dr.MacKenzie elaborated on the contrast between 
the risk of the cross-commitment, ‘‘you cannot follow someone 
who is standing still,’’ and our own usual and pathetic striving 
after both ‘‘power’’ and ‘‘glory’’ as we would have them. 

Reminding us that Christ enters a life ‘‘not like an avalanche, 
but quietly, as wonderfully as love’’ he pointed to the fact that 
the quest for self-aggrandizement, for status — the true and 
primary and basic human drive, is sometimes more fiercely 
pursued and desired in the Christian community than anywhere 
else. Referring to the dialogue contained in Mark 9:33-37, and 
Christ’s using children as examplars, Dr.MacKenzie went on to 
add *‘the family of God contains many spoiled children.’’ 

(Space prohibits further notes on Dr.MacKenzie’s addresses, 
but if your appetite has been whetted sufficiently, then please 
consider ordering, or having your church order the cassette 
tapes of his talks, and of the other two designated speakers, Mrs. 
Heather Johnston and Rabbi Gunther Plaut. The set of five may 
be purchased for twenty dollars or individual talks ordered at 
five dollars each. Place your order with Mr. John Archibald, 
Communications Services, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario, M3C 1J7. In this way you can share in the Congress 
though unable to attend. There are few ways in which you could 
better begin a fall study programme.) 

Dr. Plaut, writer, scholar and Rabbi of Holy Blossom Temple 
in Toronto put to rest almost all of the misgivings that may have 
arisen in the minds of a few concerning the wisdom or necessity 
of going outside the Christian faith for a speaker for Congress. 
(Yes, “‘almost all.’’ Does anyone truly believe that 715 Presby- 
terians can be 100% unanimous on anything?) With wit and 
erudition, Dr. Plaut gave us ‘‘A New Look At An Old Book’’ 
drawing on his scholarship and experience as a biblical exposi- 
tor to elucidate principles of scriptural interpretation. Using 
texts from Genesis he pointed out that every text has at least 
three levels on which it should be examined: 1) the anti- 
quarian. .. what did it mean when it was first heard/written/ 
recorded? 2) what did my spiritual ancestors have to say? what 
has been discovered by the study of the text over the centuries? 
3) what does it say to me today? He went on to list seven ways of 
further understanding the biblical text in its original sense. (For 
this information you are again referred to the tapes.) The conclu- 
sion of his talk brought a standing ovation from those assembled 
and added extensively to the respect built up throughout the 
Congress, by all the speakers, for sound biblical scholarship, its 
usefulness, and indeed, its indispensability. 

Heather Johnston, President of the Canadian Council of 
Churches, of related committees within our own denomination 
and in the last year or two certainly one of the ‘‘highest profile’ 
Presbyterians in the country, spoke on ‘‘Breaking Barriers’? — 
the work, goals, frustrations and possibilities of the World 
Council of Churches and of our denomination’s relationship 
both to it and Christians around the world in the W.C.C.’s other 
member churches. 

Interspersing her address with cuts from the film made at the 
World Council of Churches’ last plenary session in Nairobi, 
Kenya, Mrs. Johnston drew attention to global issues of concern 
to all Christians — ‘‘the four E’s’’ as she characterized them — 
Evangelism, the Environment, Eve (the place of women in the 
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church and in society) and the East (the Third World.) 

In the question and answer period which followed her address 
(a practice followed throughout Congress), she referred once 
more to the difficulty of attempting reconciliation between 
different points of view held by Christians, on racism and other 
matters. She has been called a ‘‘murderer’’ by those opposing 
the W.C.C.’s Programme to Combat Racism, and a “‘racist’’ by 
black Christians who felt that her support of that Programme 
was less than whole-hearted. Yet the work of reconciliation 
must go on and challenges must be faced, as vulnerable as that 
may leave us, as threatened as we may feel by the changes 
taking place around us. 

Dr. William Klempa, Principal of The Presbyterian College, 
Montreal, and Dr. Stanley Walters, Professor of Old Testament 


(continued on next page) 
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Congress ’79: Guelph, Ontario 


(continued from previous page) 


Rev. D. B. Thierry of the Canadian Bible 
Society assists Catherine Carson in the 


selection of literature published by the ee 


society. 


Languages and Literature at Knox College led the bible studies, 
from Phillipians 2: 5-11, and from Isaiah 5: 1-23 respectively. 

Their careful treatment of the text, the background in scholar- 
ship that they brought to them, the insights into contemporary 
life, all provided what was for some a whole new way of 
thinking about ‘‘bible study.’’ Many expressed the regret that 
their part in the Congress was not recorded on tape as well. 

Delegates to Congress ’79 had the opportunity to be exposed 
to varieties of music in the expression of praise. “‘John Green- 
wood and Friends’’ brought folk-parables, ‘‘Sweet Spirit’’ a 
repertoire that fused elements of soft-rock and jazz, and the 
*‘Tempus”’ and *‘Eramosa’’ youth choirs from Oakville and 
Guelph, Ontario respectively, more traditional but never dull, 
choral music. The Rev. Cam Taylor, from Oakville, his wife 
Anne, and Eileen Samuel from Toronto, effectively led the song 
sessions that preceeded the speakers, to the accompaniment of 
piano, guitar and tambourine. 

An interpretive dance team, led by Lorraine Gregson, added a 
strikingly beautiful element to the worship service Sunday 
evening, both gracefully and reverently interpreting portions of 
the service in dance, (and no doubt surprising many unused to 
such participation, including this writer, with the obvious 
fittingness of what they did). 

How should such an event be summed up? A Congress has its 
own identity, its own mood, much as each General Assembly 
has. The only other Congress that I have attended, the centen- 
nial Congress in Hamilton was quite different — more of a 
celebration, a party, as befitted that year. This Congress was 
thoughtful, and thought-provoking. It is possible that much that 
was said and done will lie like the grain of mustard seed within 
the hearts of many delegates, later, and after meditation, reflec- 
tion and prayer, to reach fruition in the spiritual lives of those 
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present and in the life of our denomination as a whole. There 
was an atmosphere of piety but not piousness. The Sunday 
evening service and the Monday morning Communion moved 
many. An offering taken Sunday evening totalled over $1,600 
and will be used to provide a scholarship for an African student. 
The Monday morning offering of over $1,300 will be used in the 
church as the Congress committee decides. There was an 
element of intensity and seriousness that went beyond the usual 
sharing, greeting, talking and self-congratulatory good feeling 
of seeing so many Presbyterians gathered in one place. 

If there was an overriding lesson to be learned, it surely was 
that our people are looking for help and enlightenment in bible 
study and in developing an interior life of the spirit. There is a 
need that goes beyond that that can be met by pamphlets, by 
Sunday Schools and the now not-so-common 45 minute bible 
study for the few that make it; a need that is deeper than five- 
minutes-of-devotions-before-the-business can fill, a need for 
which even the preaching of the Word each Sunday is insuffi- 
cient. There were many that were in turn surprised, bewildered, 
gladdened and not a little annoyed that there was so much in 
scripture of which they were ignorant, so much in the approach 
to studying it, so much that answered to felt needs but that was 
hitherto hidden by the flat and overly familiar surface of the 
words. 

An old clerical joke has an older woman complimenting a 
young pastor on his sermon by saying, “‘I love to hear you 
preach. You get so much more out of a text than there really is in 
it!’’ The level of scriptural knowledgeability of many Presby- 
terians is, by the free confession of many in the representative 
body that was Congress, no joke. 
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Ford had ab 


The people at Ford are always on the 
lookout for a good idea. So instead of 
installing a photocopier in their Great 
Lakes regional office in Burlington, 
Ontario, they chose a Gestetner Faxil 
System. 

Through their Great Lakes office, 
the Ford staff distributes information on 
sales, promotion and service to 138 
dealers in Western and Northern 
Ontario. They needed a copier that 
could not only handle a large number of 
originals, but one that could make a lot 
of copies from one original —at least 
200 

Our Gestetner Faxil System meets 
their needs perfectly. The Faxil prints 
up to 1000 copies from a single master. 


At the rate of one hundred and sixty per 
minute. 

And the Faxil's amazingly flexible 
scanner Cuts a master from typed, 
printed or handwritten originals, 

But what might impress Ford the 
most is the money the Faxil System 
saves them — almost two cents per copy. 
And the more copies they make, the 
more money they save. Ford should 
know about these things. Afterall, they 
started the notion of low cost-per-copy. 

To see Gestetner Faxil for yourself, 
call your local Gestetner representative 
fora demonstration. Or mail in the 
coupon. 

You just might trade in your old 
ideas about copying 


Gestetner 


Pictured above: The Ford LTD and the Gestetner FAXIL System. 


etter idea. 
They bought a Faxil system. 


Mail to 
Gestetner (Canada) Ltd, 849 Don Mills Rd. , 
Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1W1 


| want to see Gestetner Faxil. Call me to 
arrange a demonstration 


[_]! want more information about this new plain 
paper copier system 
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Name 


Company 
Address 


City 


Province 


Postal Code 


Phone Number 


When you want to look good on paper. 
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JESUS OF NAZARETH 

IN WORD AND DEED 

by Charles C. Cochrane. 

Oxford University Press, Toronto. 
Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont., M3C 1J8. Price $5.95. 


Dr. Charles C. Cochrane stands in the 
Presbyterian tradition of preacher-theo- 
logians. He has been minister of several 
Presbyterian churches, latterly in the Tri- 
Congregations, Toronto. 

This volume makes his deep Christian 
insight, his scholarship, and his very 
contemporary wisdom, available to the 
whole Church. 

His theme — hence the title — is Jesus 
of Nazareth in Word and in Deed. His 
study is based primarily on the Gospels 
of Mark and Luke: Mark, because he 
shows ‘‘that the way of Jesus was the 
way of the cross, and that this way must 
still be followed,’ (p. xiv) and Luke, 
because he tells the story to the Gentiles, 
stressing the universality of the message 
of Jesus. 

There have been a multitude of biog- 
raphies of Jesus, and some people are 
tempted to think that everything has al- 
ready been said. Not so. Indeed, Dr. 
Cochrane’s study is compelling for the 
freshness of his insights. He has a great 
capacity for seeing familiar passages 
from a thoroughly original perspective. 
The ‘‘old old story’’ in his telling be- 
comes what it truly is, the ever new and 
exciting story of God with us in Jesus 
Christ. 

In the twenty-one chapters of the book 
he deals with all the great themes of the 
life and work of our Lord. All of us can 
learn much from these thoughtful, logi- 
cal expositions. 

The great thing about this book is that 
it challenges us at the deepest level of 
faith. This is not a book of ‘‘pop-theolo- 
gy,’ skimming over profound questions 
with easy or glib answers. Here the great 
issues are faced and discussed. The glory 
of the Incarnation, the mystery of evil, 
the power of restoration and forgiveness, 
the transforming power of the risen 
Christ — all of these are understood in 
the light of Christ’s death and resurrec- 
tion. So also is the Christian life — what 
it means to be free in Christ, to serve 
unselfishly, to love, to give. ‘“The wid- 
ow who gave two copper coins — all that 
she had — is a prototype of the Man who 
gave all that he had”’ (p. 106). The whole 
of the Christian life is seen through 
knowing the risen Lord as our contem- 
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porary, truly present by the Holy Spirit. 
There is much of the preacher-prophet 
in these expositions. Dr. Cochrane is not 
content to let us read of the life of Jesus as 
an event of long ago. Christ challenges 
us in Our Own time: 
‘‘There is a very great need today for 
genuine allegiance and total commit- 
ment, and therefore for exemplary 
rather than nominal Christians.’’ 
(p. 47) 
He rightly warns us: 
discipleship is honorable of 
course, but not honorary. The disciple 
enlists for service, not status — as so 
many seem to do today.’’ (p. 44) 
This book is a splendid antidote to the 
gloomy pessimism that sometimes in- 
vades the Christian’s and the Church’s 
life. Dr. Cochrane is well aware of to- 
day’s problems and tragedies. Yet he has 
a profound sense of Christian optimism. 
The great issues of life, death, evil, the 
future — these are faced and seen in the 
perspective of the victory of God in Jesus 
Christ: 
‘‘The new age co-exists in tension 
with the old. The kingdom of God 
competes with the kingdoms of this 
world for the hearts and minds of men 
and women. The spirit continues to 
war against the flesh. But the decisive 
battle has already been fought and won 
by Jesus Christ our Lord. Nothing can 
separate us from the love of God found 
in him. Even death lacks that power. 
The devil knows his time is short, and 
we have nothing to fear.’’ (p. 69) 
I heartily commend this book to all, 
laymen and preachers alike. 
Dr. D.J.M. Corbett 
DR. CORBETT is minister at Rosedale Church, 
Toronto, and holds a Ph.D. 
Theology. 


in Systematic 


JESUS THE JEW 

by Markus Barth. 

John Knox Press, 1978. 

Available from Presbyterian Publica- 
tions, 52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario, M3C 1J8. Price: 


Of all the guest speakers and lecturers 
who passed through Knox College dur- 
ing my time, (1959-1962), the one who 
stands out in my memory is Markus 
Barth. He spoke with a direct immediacy 
and economy of words that endeared him 
to me as a student. It was, therefore, with 
a certain amount of excitement and ex- 
pectation that I picked up his recent pub- 
lication, Jesus the Jew. I was not disap- 
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pointed. 

At the beginning he states his thesis: 
‘* .. for Christians there is no loyalty to 
Jesus, the great brother of all humans, 
without a critical solidarity with all the 
Jewish brothers and sisters who are liv- 
ing today, particularly with the Israelis 
who are fighting for survival.’’ In forty 
brief pages Barth expounds this thesis, 
Biblically and practically, on what it 
means that Jesus is a Jew. He concludes 
that Christians cannot believe in Jesus 
without love and loyalty to the Jewish 
people in whose midst Jesus arose. 
‘*Auschwitz,’’ he states bluntly, ‘“meant 
that we contributed to the crucifixion of 
Christ.’’ If for no other reason than that 
of Auschwitz and the early church perse- 
cution of Jews, our attitude and position 
today must be one primarily of listening, 
learning and affirmation. 

In the second half of the book, Barth 
deals with the practical issues between 
Jews, Arabs and Palestinians. Despite 
what has been said in the first half of the 
book, Christians are not relieved of the 
responsibility of also affirming the rights 
of the Arabs and Palestinians, which are, 
in many cases, also legitimate. Although 
we stand in special relationship to the 
Jew, we should not pretend that Israel, 
the nation, does not make mistakes or 
that it is pristinely pure when it comes to 
committing atrocities. The author pro- 
vides several specific examples from re- 
cent history. We are dealing here with a 
situation, he says, where “‘right stands 
against right,’’ ‘“‘wrong stands against 
wrong,”’ and ‘‘need against need.’’ The 
hopeful aspect is that there are Jews both 
in and outside Israel who recognize this, 
and are willing to say so, more among the 
Jews than the Arabs, Barth contends. 
This view probably needs some temper- 
ing since it was written largely before the 
recent peace initiatives of Sadat. 

Barth describes vividly the history and 
problems of the Palestinians, a diverse 
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people that no one seems to want. Al- 
though we see Yasir Arafat as a radical 
terrorist, Barth sees in him the possibility 
of a moderate politician who might lead a 
Palestinian state, were Israel to make a 
few judicious concessions. In the last 
few months, we seem to be a little closer 
to that possibility. In any case, Barth 
finds the statement, ‘‘Palestinians are 
terrorists,’’ to be both simplistic and un- 
tenable. 

The last few pages of the book deal 
with the responsibility of Christians in all 
this. In reading the book, it becomes 
clear why there was such violent reaction 
by the Arabs to Canada’s recent an- 
nouncement that we intend moving the 
Canadian Embassy from Tel Aviv to Jer- 
usalem. In a recent letter to the Toronto 
Star, Rabbi Reuben Slonim suggested 
that Canada could ‘‘best serve Israel’s 
interests by adhering to the principle of 
fairness and justice.’’ Barth’s phrase is 
that a Christian must become ‘‘a passion- 
ate fighter on both sides.’’ Practically, 
for Rabbi Slonim, this means seeking to 
have the Old City of Jerusalem come 
under international control. I think Barth 
would agree. 

Although under one hundred pages, 
Jesus the Jew is a most helpful book for 
all those seeking understanding of the 
Middle East situation, and the most help- 
ful role Christians and nations might play 
there. It would be a stimulating book for 
small group discussion, perhaps involv- 
ing both Jews and Moslems. 

Markus Barth is the son of Karl Barth, 
and presently Professor of New Testa- 
ment at the University of Basel, Switzer- 
land. 

John Congram 
MR. CONGRAM is minister of St. Mark's, Don 
Mills, Ontario. 


LIVE 
by J. Graham Miller, 
Presbyterian Church of Australia 


Many books have been written about 
missionaries to the South Pacific, but this 
is the first attempt to deal with the origin 
and development of the Presbyterian 
Church of the New Hebrides. It is sub- 
titled **A History of Church Planting in 
the New Hebrides to 1880”’. 

The author is well qualified to write 
such a volume. Dr. Miller and his wife 
lived and worked on those islands from 
1941 to 1952. They went out as mission- 
aries of the Presbyterian Church of New 
Zealand just before Pearl Harbour was 
bombed. When the Presbyterian Church 
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of the New Hebrides was formed in 
1948, Dr. Miller was elected as its first 
Moderator, doubtless in recognition of 
his contribution to the independence of 
that church. 

Now the minister of St. Giles’ Presby- 
terian Church in Hurstville, Australia, 
Graham Miller has kept in close touch 
with the New Hebrides and was invited 
back to assist in establishing the Bible 
College on the island of Tangoa where he 
had once served as principal of the 
Teachers’ Training Institute. 

This paperback, the first of a projected 
series of historical books, was written 
primarily to tell the New Hebrideans how 
the Gospel came to their islands. As 
background it deals with the people 
themselves, their origin, culture and cus- 
toms. The question is raised, were they 
from the lost ten tribes of Israel? 

Canadians are apt to think only of the 
Rev. John Geddie and the 28 others (in- 
cluding !4 wives) from this country as 
pioneers of the Christian cause in the 
New Hebrides. Actually, personnel from 
the London Missionary Society were 
first in the area, not only the Rev. John 
Williams and Mr. James Harris who 
were murdered on the beach at Eromanga 
in 1839, but two other couples, the Tur- 
ners and the Nisbets, who lived at Port 
Resolution on Tanna Island from 1842 to 
1843. George Turner and Henry Nisbet 
had to flee from Tanna for their lives. 

Incidentally, we are told in Misi Gere, 
the diary of John Geddie edited by Gra- 
ham Miller's brother, that the Rev. Hen- 
ry Nisbet's brother James, when he was 
turned down for the New Hebrides be- 
cause he was only 18, migrated with his 
parents to Canada. We remember the 
Rev. James Nisbet as the first missionary 
to the Indians in Saskatchewan. 

Seven men and their wives came from 
Scotland from 1852 on, two Australians 
from 1872 on, and three New Zealanders 
from 1869 on. So, since the last Cana- 
dian left in 1914, these missionaries were 
their contemporaries in the work. 

On our visit to the New Hebrides in 
1978 my wife and I shook hundreds of 
hands belonging to young and old. Dr. 
Miller explains that the people had no 
form of greeting on the island of Anei- 
tyum when John Geddie arrived. He 
introduced the native words for ‘‘My 
love to you!’ and the Samoan word for 
love was used to describe the handshake 
as a distinctive Christian greeting. It is 
still a symbol of unique fellowship. 

This is a splendid source for learning 
about the Presbyterian Church of the 
New Hebrides. Quantities should soon 


be available in the W.M.S. Bookroom at 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 1J7. LIVE is a book that deserves a 
wide reading in Canada. 

DeCourcy H. Rayner 


MEN IN MID-LIFE CRISIS 
by Jim Conway. 

David C. Cook Publishing Co., 
Elgin, [linois. 


Are you a male, between the ages of 
38 to 50? Do you feel your physical 
powers beginning to slip? Have some of 
your youthful visions and dreams been 
unfulfilled and you no longer have the 
ambition and drive you once had? Do 
you find you are more often depressed 
and wishing you could jettison every- 
thing and go to a lonely desert island by 
yourself? If you answered ‘yes’ to most 
of these questions, then you may be in 
‘mid-life crisis’ or ‘second adolescence.’ 
According to Jim Conway it happens to 
most males, but don’t despair, there is 
hope that you’!I make it through the crisis 
to a richer, more peaceful, and creative 
existence on the other side. 

A lot of the author’s authority comes 
from his familiarity with the contempor- 
ary literature on the subject, but also 
from the claim that he himself experi- 
enced his own mid-life crisis in the midst 
of a successful pastorate. Jim Conway is 
minister at the Twin City Bible Church in 
Urbana, a large congregation, many of 
whom are students and faculty from the 
University of Illinois. He is a graduate of 
both Conservative Baptist and Trinity 
Seminaries and is presently working on 
his doctorate. He is married and has three 
daughters. 

In this book he graphically describes 
the condition that besets many men at 
about 40, when things seem to start going 
downhill and he wonders where he goes 
next. He deals with the not-so-creative 
ways men try to deal with the situation; 
drinking, dropping out, having an affair 
or getting a divorce. To successfully get 
through the crisis, Conway says, a man 
must deal with two crucial areas of his 
life; his marriage and his job. The last 
section of the book deals with sugges- 
tions for enriching one’s marriage, and 
making one’s job more meaningful. 
There is also a chapter to help the wife 
cope with this difficult period in her hus- 
band’s life. 

The thing I appreciated most about this 
book was the author’s own honesty and 
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openness. ‘‘... simply because a person 
is a religious person or a Christian,’’ he 
writes, ‘“‘does not exempt him from prob- 
lems.’’ He describes the people who put 
the most pressure on him during his own 
crisis, as those who suggested that if he 
were only a better Christian he wouldn’t 
be having these troubles. He admits to 
feeling like strangling the person who 
suggested that all would be made nght if 
he simply confessed all his sins to God. 
The value of the book lies in the fact 
that it accurately describes the situation 
most of us have been in at some time in 
our lives, and offers solutions that are not 
simplistic. ‘‘It’s not going to go away,”’ 
he writes, ‘“with two aspirins and a good 
night’s sleep. Nor is it going to go away 
by simply telling the man to read his 
Bible more, believe God, and stop wor- 
rying.’’ In talking about the problems in 
dealing with the healing of an affair, he 
says, ‘‘Each couple and each situation 
will have to be treated individually.’ 
Don’t read this book for profound 
Biblical exegesis. I’m unconvinced that 
David’s problems, for example, can be 
accounted for by his ‘mid-life crisis.’ 
The author’s strengths, despite the fact 
he is a minister, lie, not in the field of 
Biblical exegesis, but in the sensitive, 
perceptive, and helpful way he speaks to 
those struggling with mid-life issues. To 
those either in or dealing with people in 
that struggle, I recommend this book, 
even if it leaves you with the feeling, as it 
left me, that I may have moved into mid- 

life crisis directly from puberty! 
John Congram 


THE DECLINE OF DEMOCRACY, 
Essays on an Endangered 

Political Species 

by Ralph Buultjens. 

Orbis Books, 1978, $12.95 hard 
cover; $6.95 paperback. 


It may well be that we are living in the 
twilight of democracy. From its origins 
in the last years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the system established itself in Eur- 
ope, in North America, and in the settler 
colonies of the British Empire. At the 
end of the Second World War, when the 
European empires began to wind down, 
prospects seemed good for an extension 
of democracy to Africa and southern 
Asia. But since the nineteen-sixties the 
trend has been in the opposite direction. 
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Outside the United States, Europe and 
Japan the only major power with a demo- 
cratic system is India, and Indian liber- 
ties are by no means assured. Even with- 
in the democratic heartland the system is 
under severe strain. 

This little book, in 106 pages of read- 
able text, sets out to tell us why. Because 
the United States is the major bastion of 
democracy most of it deals with the Am- 
erican experience, although European 
examples are not uncommon. In the 
west, democracy has been oversold; we 
expected it to produce a new heaven and 
a new earth and all we got was bureau- 
cracy. We expected governments to pro- 
vide, not just public order, but full em- 
ployment, a minimum standard of living, 
comprehensive education, medical care 
and a clean environment. To provide 
such things requires a vast expansion of 
the public sector, but the civil service is 
not capable, or is not believed to be 
capable, of delivering the goods. Hence 
the popularity of suggestions that we are 
over-governed, that it is time to return in- 
itiative to the private sector. Disillusion- 
ment, not just with big government, but 
with government itself, is widespread. 

But big government was originally de- 
veloped to provide for the deficiencies of 
a society dominated by big business. 
Hence it is curious that Buultjens argues 
that democracy’s difficulties are not the 
fault of bad theory but of bad practice. As 
he himself points out, we cannot have 
freedom from government restrictions 
and freedom from pollution at the same 
time. Only those with a naively optimis- 
tic view of human nature would argue 
that we could. 

Yet Buultjens contends that an opti- 
mistic view of humanity is fundamental 
to democratic theory. Further, ‘‘If we 
seek to restore democracy we must first 
renew the values that gave it birth.”’ 
Perhaps so, but not for the same reasons. 
If we value freedom and self-determina- 
tion it must be because we are pessimistic 
about human nature rather than optimis- 
tic. Left to themselves, the freedom and 
self-determination of the strong will 
eliminate the freedom and self-determin- 
ation of the weak. Those who wield 
power must be held in constant check, by 
the government, by others who hold 
power, and ultimately by popular opin- 
ion. It is a messy and frequently frus- 
trating system, but it keeps us free. If we 
cannot share the optimistic assumptions 
of the eighteenth century, we can accept 
their democratic conclusions. Democra- 
cy is important not because people can be 
trusted but because they cannot. 

Despite what seems to be a fundamen- 


tal philosophical flaw Buultjens has 
given us a good book. It is brief, well 
organized and reasonably comprehen- 
sive. 

Geoff Johnston 


THE INVISIBLE FRENCH, THE 
FRENCH IN METROPOLITAN 
TORONTO 

by T. R. Maxwell. 

Wilfrid Laurier University Press, 1977. 


It might be argued that the best cure for 
insomnia is not medical but literary. 
Nothing could be more soporific than a 
good sociological study, full of long 
complex tables and long complex sen- 
tences. Professor Maxwell has done 
better than most, but an essentially des- 
criptive study can never be called grip- 
ping. He has written a dull but useful 
book; of such things are PhDs made. 

His subject is the French in Toronto. 
Unlike the Jews or the Italians they are 
more obvious on the radio or the tele- 
vision than on the street. It comes as a 
surprise to find that at 90,000 they are the 
third largest ethnic minority in the city. 
They are a diverse community, over half 
are French-Ontarions, over a third from 
other provinces and some five per cent 
from overseas. Because of their diver- 
sity, because they have settled all over 
the metropolitan area, because they did 
not develop a way of keeping together to 
replace the parish church, because pros- 
perity divided the middle from the work- 
ing class, and because Toronto did not 
usually discriminate against them, they 
have tended to become invisible, to lose 
the use of their language and melt into the 
dominant Anglophone culture. In a word 
they are rapidly assimilating. If we are to 
believe René Levesque, it is all very 
natural. 

Maxwell’s conclusions are not en- 
couraging, at least for those who believe 
that a good theological case can be made 
for a bilingual Canada. ‘‘Two solitudes’”’ 
is a dubious foundation for a nation. But 
if the two solitudes can exist only in 
isolation then none but Montrealers can 
ever get the flavour of this country, or 
rise above the cultural provincialism 
which besets us all. If the French in 
Toronto are typical of Francophone 
minorities west of the Ottawa valley then 
it seems we must remain in our blinkers. 
Maxwell has put us all in his debt. Those 
who persevere to the end are wiser, if 
sadder, for the effort. 

Geoffrey Johnston 
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CONGREGATIONAL idEA 


of the month 


(Ed. mote: The fact that this feature has appeared 
somewhat spasmodically over the last three or four 
months does not mean that there are no ideas in the 
congregations of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Rather, it means that there are no ways available to The 
Record staff to condense 50 pages of material into the 40 
available every month. Steps are being taken... 
Meanwhile we resume with the first of several excellent 
“ideas” from Calvin Church, North Bay, Ont., and Rev. 
Zander Dunn.) 


On a periodic basis the order of worship at Calvin 
Church, North Bay, Ontario includes a section called “A 
Moment for Mission.” This affords time, two to five 
minutes, for a lay person or a representative of another 
church to speak on a particular mission concern that the 
congregation should hear about. 

This innovation has been particularly effective in 
disseminating information on events like Congress. 
Delegates from Calvin are asked to speak on successive 
Sundays, with each responsible for three or four ideas, 
(garnered from workshops, theme speakers, etc.) to be 
dealt with one per Sunday. 

The minister reports that this is a good way of sharing a 
major event like a Congress and that “‘it is a good way of 
making the congregation aware of what the church can 
do, is doing, in the wider world.” 
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Rhodesian churches are aware of this, 
but they will need a tremendous amount 
of help! 

I am fully aware that Zimbabwe- 
Rhodesia’s problems must be put in con- 
text with world problems, not to mention 
Canada’s; and thank you for the space 
you have given Zimbabwe-Rhodesia in 
The Record. 

Ann Rossouw, 
Arva, Ont. 


Personalize missions! 


My thanks to Dr. Margaret Kennedy 
for her letter to you in the June Record. I 
could not agree more with her concern 
for “‘Presbyterian Projects.’’ However, 
having had an exciting and rewarding life 
of service in two large transdenomina- 
tional, international missionary organi- 
zations I find it somewhat difficult to go 
along with her remarks about other than 
Presbyterian missions. God’s call to any 
heart is to HIS place of service — and 
this includes His direction of our tithes 
and love gifts. 

I, too, have had the joy of experienc- 
ing the warmth of Christian fellowship 
and hospitality as I criss-crossed Canada 
in deputation work for over ten years. I, 
too, have seen pictures of missionaries 
and projects proudly displayed as a con- 
stant reminder for prayer and support. 
Why? Because those Mission Boards and 
their missionaries kept in close personal 
touch with their supporters through at- 
tractive literature and regular visits by 
missionaries or Mission Board represen- 
tatives to keep that interest right up front. 
Funds given were for individual support 
Or projects, and not buried in an imper- 
sonal General Assembly Budget. 

Westerners are well aware that federal 
political decisions are made in Ontario. 
Unfortunately that polarization often 
seems true in the Board of World Mis- 
sion for seldom do the other provinces 


'» see one of our real “‘live’’ missionaries. 


In the June Record the only mention of 
foreign missions per se was the report of 
the World Mission weekend in the An- 
caster, Ont. district where they had SIX 
Presbyterian missionaries and Board rep- 
resentatives. This is a far cry from the co- 
operation our local church got to a re- 
quest for speakers for our conference. It 
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is not encouraging to have the Toronto 
office write that they will keep our re- 
quest on file. 

May I be permitted to press my point a 
little farther. Surely our Presbyterian 
missionaries who are not from the South- 
ern Ontario area should be allowed to 
spend the bulk of their furlough develop- 
ing missionary interest in their home 
Presbyteries and Synods. How else can 
we attach faces to names and put them on 
our prayer lists? 

Let’s go back and reread Dr. Ken- 
nedy’s letter. ‘‘ . . . | appeal for funds for 
the Budget with attempts to brighten up 
that sombre word with some colour and 
meaning... ‘The budget is frozen... 
there cannot be expansion now, not 
enough money.’ ...’’ Wasn’t it Hudson 
Taylor, that great missionary statesman, 
founder of the China Inland Mission 
(now the Overseas Missionary Fellow- 
ship) who said, ‘‘God’s work done in 
God’s way will never lack God’s sup- 
ply?’’ 

Come on Presbyterians, FORWARD 
MARCH!! God’s Word says ‘‘Where 
there is no vision the people PERISH. ”’ 

Norma Cuthbertson, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Too many 
Presbyterian hands 
in the wallet! 


I cannot see Christ in the situation of 
lifting up one congregation and in so 
doing pushing another down. I fail to see 
Christ in advancement that is not uniform 
and available equally to all. 

Our presbytery recently issued an al- 
location to member churches to aid 
another congregation to erect a church 
building. This in itself is not all bad, but 
this is one of three allocations, the other 
two being the General Assembly Budget 
and the Second Century Advance for 
Christ. 

Our congregation can not meet all 
three allocations, and I resent the ever- 
increasing number of Presbyterian hands 
in my wallet. 

I spoke to a presbyter of another pres- 
bytery which has a Presbytery Building 
Fund, and in answer to questions I asked, 
found out that not all congregations sup- 
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building costs as they are this is not a 
happy prospect. In short, growth means 
change and change is never comfortable 
or easy. 

I am not alone in wanting the church to 
grow. The Assembly voted overwhelm- 
ingly for the goal of doubling member- 
ship in ten years. The Board of Congre- 
gational Life has church growth as ahigh 
priority in its plans. But for the goal to be 
realized in most congregations there is an 
urgent need for a group of people to 
become enthusiastic about church 
growth. Indeed, what is needed is for 
sessions, boards of managers, women’s 
groups, men’s groups, young people’s 
groups, Sunday schools — all compo- 
nents within the life of the congregation 
to become concerned, enthusiastic and 
active in working toward the goal of 
doubling the membership in ten years. 
Unless this happens the dream will not be 
realized. 


port this fund; moreover, not all congre- 
gations who did support the presbytery 
fund supported the Second Century Ad- 
vance fund, which, I understand, is aim- 
ed at providing church building funds. 

This is not Christian government in 
my thinking because by supporting the 
presbytery allocation and neglecting the 
General Assembly’s Second Century 
Appeal, the larger or wealthier presby- 
teries keep their funds within their own 
bounds, while the less fortunate presby- 
teries suffer from lack of support to the 
Second Century funds. 

The two appeals are in essence the 
same, and I believe the General Assem- 
bly should get out of the business if pres- 
byteries are allowed to set up their own 
Building Corporations, or better yet, the 
General Assembly deny by legislation 
the privilege of presbyteries to insulate 
their funds from the overall needs for the 
Christian outreach. 

David M. Douthart, 

Windsor, Ont. 

(Ed. note: Not all of the funds garnered 
through The Second Century Advance 
for Christ will be used for buildings per 
sé, but certainly capital funding is one of 
the objects of the financial thrust of the 
campaign.) Ww 
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DEVELOPMENT 
REHABILITATION 
RELIEF 


“Small-scale, 
self-help projects 
are a priority for 
Inter Church Aid.” 


Photography by R. Hummelen 


For free copies of the Inter Church Aid brochure, please write: Inter Church Aid Committee, The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 


Ontario M3C 1J7 


The Chorister Robe 


‘The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 


for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 
Caps, Collars and Accessories 


Samples and prices upon request 
Manufactured by 


Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 


“‘Robemakers and Tailors Since 1842” 


HARCOURTS 
LIMITED 
Clerical Vestments 
Choir Gowns and Cassocks 
Prices and samples on request 
Telephone 26 Duncan St., 
364-4408 Toronto M5V 2B9 


Private parking 


COMFORT 
---iMma 
stacking 
chair 


YORKE CHAPEL 2457 Bloor St. W. 
767-3153 


There are many kinds of stacking chairs. 
Here’s one youcan relaxin. Built to takea 
lot of heavy handling. Built to stay good- 
looking. They're for your club, church or 
institution. Write for the catalogue. 


@ >STANDARD TUBE 
CANADA LIMITED 
Woodstock, Ontario N4S 7Y6 


For Quality 
CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 
write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


? Shuter Robes 


26 Duncan St., (Fifth floor) 
Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 
for all your needs in 
Clerical, Choir & Academic Robes 
Tel. (416) 368-4282 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 


ANGUS A. MacLEOD 
funeral chapels 
Burquitlam (Coquitlam) B.C. 
Westwood (Port Coquitlam) 
(604) 936-7411 


Ofurner § Sfrrler 


Off-the-Street Parking at all Chapels. 


Tm Io 


Ts 
tl 
436 Roncesvalles Ave. 
533-7954 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS LIMITED 
Established 1874 


A Century of Service 
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STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
eTraditional, and 
e Repairs 
@ New Frames 


modem  e Designs 


e Releading 
e Installers 
Artists and Craftsmen in STAINED GLASS 


WESTMACOTT ART GLASS STUDIO 
2110 Main St.,Wpg.,R2V 2C2Ph.: 338-9393 


YSTRINED “GLASS 
eye 
pe 


memorial windows 
designed and fabricated by 


Russell C. Goodman 
3846 Ellesmere Rd. 
West Hill, Ontario MIC - 1J1 


<0 
pee 


Acorn Stained Glass Ltd. 
706 Gordon Baker Road 
Willowdale, Ontario 
4 M2H 3B4 
(416) 492-9641 
Memorial Stained Glass Windows 
Traditional and Modern 
{ Repairs and Releading 


Telepnone 282-8979 


WOODTURNING 
Are you interested in woodturning as a hobby? 
{ Take a two day intensive course for beginners 
from a qualified teacher. For further information 
write — ‘‘Practical Woodturning’’, Post Office 
Box 102, Orangeville, Ontario, LOW 2Z5. 


ADORABLE MICRO PHOTOGRAPH OF 

your Church or School on spoons. Sample $3. 

DUTCH TRADERS, Kleinburg, Ontario, LOJ 
» 1C0. 
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Pictorial Plates 
Custom Decorated 


For Your Church, School, Etc. 


— Also — 
: Coffee Mugs 
Bon Bon Dishes 
Cups and Saucers 


Sample and brochure 
on request 


” | CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
/ Box 261 Collingwood, Ont. 
L9Y 3Z5 
DEPT.PR 


Y Commemorative Plates 
Coffee Mugs 
Crested Dinnerware 


a 


. One colour or multi-colour 

designs. Ideal for fund raising 

or commemorative occasions. 
Write for free colour brochure. 


Creemore China & Glass 


Box 16, Creemore, Ontario 
LOM 1GO0O 
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YOU WERE 
ASKING? 


Q. Why would Noah curse his son 
Ham, for Ham had covered up his fa- 
ther’s nakedness? 


A. Read the story again in Genesis 
9. The flood was over and Noah, the cap- 
tain of the ship, became a farmer, grew 
grapes, made wine and, on occasion, got 
terribly drunk. He went into his tent and 
took off his clothes and passed out. 

The Bible treats it all very delicately. 
Not only is drunken-ness indicated, but 
also sexual perversion. Hence the curse. 
Why? Two reasons at least. Ham had 
taken advantage of his father and se- 
condly, instead of helping him, Ham 
went and tattletaled, telling his brothers 
about the foolishness of their father. 
Some people read into this race prejudice 
(curse on the Canaanites) and other as- 
sorted thoughts. Let’s not get into that. 


Q. All that is necessary to reveal the 
great fact that Jesus Christ was the Son 
of God is the Holy Scriptures. Isn’t that 
true? 


A. No. It is true as far as it goes. 
But it has to go further. There has to be 
the activity of the Holy Spirit on the heart 
and mind of man. Actually, God himself 
reveals himself to man. The Bible can be 
part of this process. Other people can be 
part of it too. The Lord God is never tied 
down to one way. He continually breaks 
out if we attempt to confine him to one or 
two ways, and he can surprise even the 
most sophisticated theologian. You are 
right about the great fact — Jesus Christ 
was the Son of God. Put it in the present 
tense, and you have a great statement of 
faith, in which we can both join. Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God. And with 
Thomas we can say together: ‘‘My Lord 
and my God!”’ 


SEND QUESTIONS TO: Rev. Dr. Bruce Miles, 
364 Foxdale Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba, R2G 
1A4. Include name and address, for information 


only. 
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MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
since STAINED GLASS 1856 


Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVE., TORONTO, ONT. M8Z 224 


Memorial Windows 
Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 
162 Parliament St. Toronto M5A 2Z1 


364-8276 


| ESTO. 1904, 


HASTINGS GLASS HOUSE 


Memorial Stained Glass Windows 
Restorations — New Frames 
Storms — Installations 


Donald Scott 
P.O. Box 803 
Tweed, Ont 
KOK 3J0 
613-478-2114 


If you have moved,. please advise 
The Record office immediately. 
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PURE WOOL 
WATCH CAP 


This is the genuine article!...made for us 

by the mill that knits regulation watch caps 
for the military. Resilient 100% pure worsted 
wool is knit tight and flat...not bulky...holds 
its shape without sag or stretch. Wear it with 
cuff doubled or pulled down to protect ears, 
neck, forehead. Rolls up to occupy little 
space in pack or pocket. One size fits all. 
Color: Navy Blue. Pure Wool Watch Cap 
$6.95 postage paid. 

Order Today! Money Back Guarantee! 
Enclosed is my check or money order for $ 

(Add sales tax where applicable.) 

Please RUSH my #1760 Pure Wool Watch Cap. 
Name 
Address 
City 
Province Postal Code 


S 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i Rae 
| Send me my FREE color catalog of quality 
i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 


outdoor apparel and equipment. 


POS RES Sa een ee ea | 
Dept. DPR, Box 1230, Postal Station T | 

50 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ontario M6B 4E8 
—— | 
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HAVE YOU HELPED 
TO ADVANCE 


Second 
Century 


| 3a ADVANCE 
| for 


Oo) 


| Christ 


OF JESUS CHRIST IN 
CANADA AND OVERSEAS? 


BIBLE STUDY AND PRAYER) A4AvéE BEEN /MPORTANT ASPECTS OF 
THE ADVANCE. OVER 600 CONGREGATIONS HAVE USED THE B/BLE STUDY 
Guines AND/OR PRAYER BOOKLETS. EVERY CONGREGATION SHOULO BE 
INVOLVED FOR THEIR SPIRITUAL GROWTH ANO THE NURTURE OF FAITH. 


FINANCIAL PROGRESS : 
APPROVAL HAS BEEN GIVEN 70 ASSIST THE FOLLOWING PROTECTS: 


MALAW/.— THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION. MALAWI. — ZOMBA THEOL. COLLEGE. 
INDIA. — THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION. JAPAN. — NEW CHURCH BU/ILOINGS. 
GUYANA. — EXTENSION COURSES. SPECIAL MINISTRIES OVERSEAS. 


LOWER SACKVILLE, N.S. — SITE & CHURCH BUILDING. HEART LAKE, BRAMPTON.—MANSE. 
MEADOWVALE WEST, MISSISSAUGA. CHURCH BUILDING. LANGLEY, VANCOUVER—SITE. 


FUNDS ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED FOR: 
NEW MANSES, NEW CHURCH SITES, NEW CHURCH BUILDING PROGRAMMES, 
SPECIAL MINISTRIES IN NORTH-WEST CANADA, CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, AND LITERACY, 


YOU can help by giving a gift of 
ONE DAY'S PAY OR INCOME 
to your congregational treasurer, 
or mail to The Presbyterian Church 
inCanada: 50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario, MS8C 1J7. 


CAN WE COUNT ON YOU ? 
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OUR CHURCH NE 
YOUR HELP 


GIVE THIS ENVEL OPE -TO YOUR CONGREGATIONAL TREASURER 


MAIL TO - 50 WYNFORD DRIVE, DON MILLS, ONTARIO, M3C 157 — 
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| christ 


GIVE, STUDY, PRAY. 
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NEWS 


The Scottish Assembly 


Last year I reported that the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
following several years work by a special 
committee, had agreed to set up an As- 
sembly Council as its agent to streamline 
and co-ordinate the administrative work 
being done by 47 different committees 
which have proved cumbersome, often 
unrelated, and wasteful of time and mon- 
ey. The Council of 16 members had pro- 
ceeded under its Assembly remit to form- 
ulate plans for seven Boards to replace 
the committees and had nominated an ex- 
perienced and gifted University assistant 
secretary for election as its chief execu- 
tive. 

Interest was stimulated when the very 
able convener of the Committee, Rev. 
Professor Robin Barbour (also a Perth- 
shire laird) was nominated, earlier than 
had been expected, as Moderator-Desig- 
nate and duly elected. Many felt that our 
church was being led to meet the great 
changes of our day more efficiently, in 
spite of lingering conservatism particu- 
larly (though not solely) in rural and out- 
lying parishes, the problem of the chang- 
ing membership of Assemblies, and 
growing suspicion of centralized author- 
ity. It is easy to forget that all forms of 
church government are meant to find the 
will of God, rather than majority opin- 
ion. 

An overture from the Presbytery of In- 
verness, by a majority of 57 out of about 
1,000 voting, resulted in the decision to 
send the whole proposal down to presby- 
teries, a move legally rejected by the 
1978 Assembly, but possible in terms of 
an Act of 1697 framed to prevent hasty 
legislation in certain circumstances. The 
Assembly however has the power to 
over-rule majority decisions of presby- 
teries exercised, for example, under the 
leadership of a former Moderator in 1974 
when Assembly, against a majority of 
presbyteries, decided to retain the West- 
minster Confession as our chief subor- 
dinate standard. It is now doubtful 
whether the proposed Council will come 
into being. In a B.B.C. interview, Mr. 
Kernohan, the editor of our church mag- 
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azine, Life and Work, remarked that 
during the debate he heard a protesting 
voice behind crying ‘Cardinals!’ This 
Assembly, (as noted by commentators 
on what has been extensive media cover- 
age), has revealed deep divisions and 
considerable confusion over important 
issues. There is indeed a widespread re- 
volt against authority, greater emphasis 
on personal (nowadays often ill-inform- 
ed and uncertain) opinion, and less as- 
sured teaching on faith and order. 


Controversy over theology 
professorship 

Having won the Templeton Award, 
the Very Rev. Professor T.F. Torrance is 
retiring early to devote himself to study 
and writing. A worthy successor is re- 
quired to what has just been named the 
Thomas Chalmers Chair of Theology at 
New College, Edinburgh. New College 
is now part of Edinburgh University and 
out of its 235 students only 53 are can- 
didates for our ministry. Professor Tor- 
rance’s successor is chosen by a board of 
twelve, six being members of our 
Church, six appointed by the University. 
Our Church has no legal right to insist 
that teachers of theology should be Pres- 
byterian or uphold the Protestant faith 
and order. A storm of protest arose when 
the press reported that Professor James 
Mackey had confirmed that he is short- 
listed for the Chair. Trained in Ireland as 
a Jesuit priest, he gave up priestly func- 
tions because of his theological views, is 
married, has children, and teaches phi- 
losophy, theology and religion at the 
University of San Francisco, California. 
Earlier, the Assembly had rejected a mo- 
tion that the new Professor must be a Re- 
formed theologian. An overture resulted 
in the Church of Scotland members on 
the joint board being hotly questioned at 
the bar of the Assembly. The matter 
being confidential, they were unable to 
give information. The board’s sole nom- 
ination is normally accepted by the Uni- 
versity Court. Rejecting a mediating mo- 
tion to suspend judgment, the Assembly 
voted by 412 to 254 to ask the University 
Court to reject the nomination of a priest 
or ex-priest and to re-advertise the post. 
It has been pointed out New College Fac- 
ulty already has distinguished Reformed 
theologians, that for some time teachers 
from other denominations, (including 
the Orthodox and Episcopal), and stu- 
dents, (including, among others, Roman 
Catholics), have worked together with- 
out protest in New College. On the other 
hand the Calvinist Free Churches in 


Scotland and those who hold similar 
views are vigorously protesting. Just as 
this is being written, I have heard over 
the radio that the University Court have 
confirmed the appointment of Professor 
Mackey to the Chair. It must be noted 
that there is also a Chair of Divinity in 
New College, occupied by a distinguish- 
ed Church of Scotland Professor, Dr. 
John McIntyre, acting Principal of the 
University. 


Future of lona 

To meet heavy death duties on his late 
father’s estate, the Duke of Argyll of- 
fered the island of Iona for sale — (the 
whole Abbey area is, of course, held by 
trustees for the Church of Scotland and 
was not included). Amidst great con- 
sternation, we have been heartened to 
hear of practical concern in Canada and ~- 
over the world. The Assembly supported 
an appeal for money from the National 
Trust for Scotland, a cultural conserva- 
tion body, who unsuccessfully offered 
600,000 pounds sterling (approximately 
$1,420,000). Great rejoicing broke out 
in the Assembly when the Moderator an- — 
nounced that Sir Hugh Fraser, the fi- 
nancier, through a Trust, had offered 
1,500,000 pounds sterling (approxi- 
mately $3,500,000) and proposed to 
hand the estate over to the Scottish Office 
under the Government, as a memorial to 
his father, the late Lord Fraser of Allan- 
der. This offer has been accepted, and 
Iona will be carefully tended to preserve 
its character with natural development 
only. The National Trust has expressed 
the desire to offer donations already 
made, subject to the donors’ wishes, to 
preserve the sacred buildings. 


In brief 

As always, we were honoured and de- 
lighted to welcome your Moderator and 
value our brotherhood in Christ. 

It is unfortunately impossible to men- 
tion many very important debates and de- 
cisions. Suffice to note the following. 

Once again refusing to support the call 
for disarmament, the Assembly called on 
the Government to review afresh Bri- 
tain’s nuclear programme; requested in- 
creased financial support for alternative . 
sources of energy; was almost equally 
split over the issue of recognizing Bishop 
Muzorewa’s Government in Zimbabwe- 
Rhodesia; narrowly agreed that the 
World Council of Churches grant to the 
Patriotic Front there was for humani- 
tarian purposes only and refused to con- 
demn individual and personal donations 
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— our church, as such, does not con- 
tribute. . 

Presbyteries are to study and comment 
on a proposal to admit baptised children 
to Holy Communion. The Order of Dea- 
conesses is to be enlarged to include 
qualified men Deacons, the office to be 
called the Diaconate. The majority of 
presbyteries having approved the Basis 
and Plan of Union with the Scottish 
Methodists, the hope was expressed that 
the Methodists might yet reverse their re- 
jection of the scheme. The Union of the 
United Free Church and the Church of 
Scotland in 1929 is to be marked by a 
Day of Prayer and Thanksgiving on 7th 
October, 1979. On the occasion of the 
Centenary of our church magazine, Life 
and Work, the Assembly gave thanks for 
the services rendered, congratulated the 
Editor and staff and all concerned for its 
high standard and maintained circulation 
(130,000), and urged increased interest. 

The Assembly received good publicity 
from the B.B.C. and the national press, 
but there was considerable evidence of 
deep divisions instead of the ideal of 
' Christian reconciliation in diversity 

agreed to in Inter-Church Relations. Cer- 

tain great subjects tended to be side- 
tracked and comparative trivialities in- 
troduced. The Assembly and its commit- 
tee system is trying to tackle far too many 
subjects outside its central task of evan- 
gelism and mission. The reduction of the 
Assembly to one week has meant over- 
long hours, insufficient consideration, 
general exhaustion, and unsatisfactory 
conclusions in some cases. It must be 
added that Professor Barbour as Modera- 
tor, and Mr. William Ross, formerly 
~ Secretary of State, as Lord High Com- 
missioner, proved exceptionably accep- 
table both in personality and in message. 

But in honesty I must record hearing 

many expressions of dismay at the over- 

all result: are we as a church grieving the 

Holy Spirit? 

John B. Logan, 
Crieff, Perthshire, Scotland 


The Irish Assembly 


The General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in Ireland, meeting in Bel- 
fast early in June, elected as Moderator, 
Dr. W.M. Craig, minister of First Porta- 
down Presbyterian Church. The retiring 
Moderator was Dr. David Burke of Ham- 
ilton Road Church, Bangor, who paid 
tribute to the restraint, patience and im- 
partiality of the security forces in the 
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present troubled situation in Northern 
Ireland, and particularly to the police. 
The new Moderator spoke on the need 
for earnest and sustained evangelism, 
and of daily devotion in the lives of 
God’s people. 

In consideration of the réport on Inter- 
Church Relations, the Assembly consid- 
ered memorials from nine of the twenty- 
two Presbyteries relating to membership 
of the World Council of Churches. A res- 
olution proposed by the Rev. R. Dickin- 
son to continue suspension of member- 
ship until June, 1980 and accept notice of 
motion to withdraw from the W.C.C. at 
the next Assembly, was passed by 421 
votes to 248. An amendment to accept 
the Memorial but to reject the continued 
suspension agreed at the Special Assem- 
bly last November, was rejected. 

A report on ‘The Church and the Ho- 
mosexual’ which had been prepared by 
the Committee on National and Interna- 
tional Problems, was accepted, an 
amendment emphasizing that the teach- 
ing of Scripture condemned homosexual 
practices as also they condemned hetero- 
sexual immorality. 

The Assembly approved plans for 
evangelism in various fields and among 
other things warmly commended ‘Evan- 
gelism Explosion’ as a method worthy of 
consideration in evangelistic work. It 
also welcomed joint endeavour as part of 
the Nationwide Initiative in Evangelism. 

The continuing violence in Northern 
Ireland was the subject of a number of 
resolutions. In one such *‘the Assembly 
expressed profound disquiet at the one- 
sided, ill-informed, misleading and even 
mischievous pictures of the Irish situa- 
tion presented by publicists and politi- 
cians from the traditional ‘Irish-Ameri- 
can’ community in the U.S.A. These 
have contributed directly to the cam- 
paign of violence which has brought 
death and destruction to our land in re- 
cent years. They also call in question the 
work of reconciliation, unless a better 
balance is achieved in the added appreci- 
ation of our centuries-old Scottish-Irish 
and Protestant community. 

Visitors to the Assembly included Pro- 
fessor Robin Barbour, Moderator of the 
Church of Scotland General Assembly 
who conveyed warm greetings of his 
church, often regarded as the mother 
church of the Presbyterian Church in Ire- 
land. The Rev. Eric Beggs conveyed the 
greetings of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. 

S.W. Murray 
Belfast, Northern Ireland 


Highlights of the 
General Assembly — on Tape 


Seventy minutes of highlights from 
the 105th General Assembly have been 
recorded on cassette and are available 
from Rev. Glen Davis, Board of World 
Mission, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ont., M3C 1J7. Included on the tape are: 
Dr. Kenneth McMillan’s remarks fol- 
lowing his installation as Moderator; 
statement of appreciation to Dr. Margar- 
et Kennedy, missionary in India for 39 
years, and her response; excerpts from 
the debate on the World Council of 
Churches and its Programme to Combat 
Racism; a report on a few of the more 
interesting actions; an address by Dr. 
William Klempa, Principal of The Pres- 
byterian College, Montreal; statements 
by commissioners on the motion calling 
on The Presbyterian Church in Canada to 
double its membership within ten years; 
and a call to action and commitment by 
the Moderator. 

The cost of the tape is $4.00. 


Pioneer Presbyterian female 
medical missionary to 
India honoured 


An historical plaque commemorating 
Dr. Elizabeth Rabb Beatty was recently 
unveiled in the village of Lansdowne, in 
Brockville Presbytery. She was the first 
female medical missionary to be sent to 
India by The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, and helped establish a hospital 
for native women at Indore during her 
seven years of service there. Due to poor 
health Dr. Beatty resigned her mission to 
return to her home at Lansdowne in 
1891, where she continued to reside until 
her death in 1939. Assisting in the cere- 
mony of unveiling the Ontario Heritage 
Foundation plaque was Miss Irene 
Stringer, also a Lansdowne resident, 
who has served the Overseas Mission 
Board of the Presbyterian Church for 41 
years. 

(continued on next page) 
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LIFE & LUXURY 
IN 
RETIREMENT 


ST. RAPHAEL’S MANOR 


A retirement lodge with 
features of a luxury 
residential hotel. 


Private or shared rooms, suites 
Private baths 

Air conditioned 
Broadloomed throughout 
Colour TV, radio ineachroom 
Restful lounge areas 

Safety features 

Nurse call system 

Emergency power systems 
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Residents retain independence. 

No lease or transfer of assets 

required. Permanent or short-term 
occupancy. Accommodation includes: 


% 24-hour nursing supervision 
* Recreation, activities 

%* Maid service, housekeeping 
x Personal Laundry 

* Diningroom — menu choice 


Additional features: 


Medical clinic 

Nursing Home on premises 
Barber-beauty salon 

Branch bank 

Chapel 

Tuck Shop 

Parking — free for residents 

and guests 

* Landscaped grounds 

* Direct bus connection to subway 


+ + 4 + + H 


For further information and free 
coloured brochure, write: 

ST. RAPHAEL’S MANOR, 

Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6 

or call: 416-499-3313 


NEWS 


(continued from previous page) 


Ewart College graduation 


‘‘What we need to sustain us in our 
vocation is really a sense of the impos- 
sible and a passion for it which will 
confound those who are solely concerned 
with the possible . . . I hope that you will 
develop a magnificent sense of the im- 
possible.”’ 

With these words the Rev. Professor 
Nicol brought to a close his address to the 
1979 graduating class of Ewart College, 
May 15. Speaking on the subject *‘Voca- 
tion: Crisis and Prospect,’’ Dr. Nicol, 
Professor of Systematic Theology at 
Knox College, reminded the Ewart grad- 
uates that their calling was to the pattern 
of true diakonia seen in Jesus Christ. “‘If 
in the world it is the role of the master 
which is decisive, then in the kingdom it 
is the role of the servant.”’ 

Dr. Margaret Webster, B.A., M.Ed., 
Ph.D., D.D., spoke of the fact that enrol- 
ment at the College was the highest it has 
ever been. Eight of the 43 students en- 
rolled for study in the year 1978-79 are 
men. Dr. Webster reminded those pres- 
ent that vacancies for educational work 
still exist and that there is a need for more 
young people to respond to the challenge 
of service in the Church. 

Dr. Webster also announced that two 
of the graduates, Miss Janie Goodwin, 
B.Ed., and Miss Creola Simpson, B.A., 
B.Ed., will receive their Master of Edu- 
cation degrees from the University of 
Toronto in June. These students have 
been in a two-year Graduate programme 
studying both at Ewart and at the Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Education. 

Scholarships were presented by Miss 
Ina Adamson, B.Sc. (H. Ec.), B.Ed., 
the Dean of Ewart College and Director 
of Field Work. The Rev. Professor R.C. 
Mathewson, A.B., S.T.B., Th.M., As- 
sociate Professor of Religious Studies 
and Director of Continuing and Lay Edu- 
cation, along with the Rev. Professor 
Irene Dickson, B.A., B.Ed., M.Th., 
presented diplomas to the nine gradu- 
ates. 

Under a new policy of Ewart College, 
most scholarships are presented at the 
fall convocation. Only scholarships 
which go to graduates are awarded at the 
spring convocation. 
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NEW HORIZONS TOWER 


A RESIDENCE FOR 
SENIOR CITIZENS 
CONVENIENTLY LOCATED AT 
BLOOR & DUFFERIN STREET 
IN METROPOLITAN TORONTO 


eExcellent Transportation — right on 
the Bloor subway line 

eConvenient Parking for Visitors 

ePrivate—Furnished Rooms 

Non-profit Rates—Financial 
Assistance Available 

eMain Floor Dining Room—Waitress 
Served 

eRegistered Nurse on Duty—Doctor on 
Call 


Visit us at the tower Monday through 
Friday to see our fine facility. 


For further information, Phone or Write: 
Dept. P 

1140 Bloor St. West 

Toronto, M6H 4E6 

(416) 537-3135 


SHORT TERM ACCOMMODATION 
(1 - 30 DAYS) FOR SENIORS 
AVAILABLE AS SPACE PERMITS. 


Operated by the Dovercourt Baptist 


Foundation on behalf of the adjacent 
Dovercourt Baptist Church. 
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WANTED 

A reliable woman to live in and do household 
work at Ewart College. This is an opportunity to 
serve the Church while working in a modern 
building, conveniently located in downtown 
Toronto. For information write to the Dean, 
Ewart College, 156 St. George St., Toronto, 
Ontario. MSS 2G1. (Tel. 416-979-2501). 


HOUSEPARENTS 
We offer you the opportunity to share your parent- 
ing skills by becoming houseparents in a Christian 
group home programme for emotionally troubled 
children. 
Starting salary is $16,000 per couple, ($18,000 
after one year) without related experience. 


Openings in the London, Niagara, Toronto and 
Ottawa areas. 


APPLY TO:Personnel Department, 
Ausable Springs Ranch, 
518 Queens Avenue, 
LONDON, Ontario, N6B 1Y7. 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTORS 
Brampton, Ont. — Music Director/Organist 
required by Grace United Church, Brampton. 
Position available immediately. 3-Manual 
Casavant pipe organ. Morning worship. Salary 
negotiable. Send letter of application and 
résumé to: Mr. Jack Ecclestone, Ministry and 
Personnel, 33 Isabella St., Brampton, Ont. L6X 
1P7. 


THE ECUMENICAL FOUNDATION OF CANADA 
La Fondation Oecumenique du Canada 
THE CO-ORDINATING COMMITTEE ON THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION IN 
CANADA EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
The position of Executive Director for the Ecumenical Foundation of Canada and The 
Co-ordinating Committee on Theological Education in Canada will become available 
from JANUARY 1, 1980. The two bodies are concerned with the oversight and 
development of theological education in Canada and serve six Churches comprising 
Protestant and Roman Catholic. The two organizations have established a Joint 
Management Committee to whom the Executive Director will be accountable. The 
primary functions of the Executive Director are to provide executive leadership in the co- 
ordination of theological education in Canada on an ecumenical basis: raising and 
management of funds; the facilitating of the co-operation of the two bodies in the pursuit 
of their mutual concerns. Applicants will be expected to have expert management and 
communication skills. A background in theological education will be valuable. French- 
English bilingual capability is desirable. Persons of a creative and innovative capacity will 
be considered without respect to age or sex. Annual remuneration will be in the range of 
$25,000 to $30,000 plus benefits. Date of appointment is negotiable. Deadline for 
applications will be OCTOBER 15, 1979. 
Interested applicants should apply for a position description from 
The Search Committee 
Suite 504, 
60 St. Clair Ave. E., 
TORONTO, Ontario, M4T INS. 
Member bodies: Anglican Church of Canada, Baptist Convention of Ontario & 
Quebec, Lutheran Church in America-Canada Section, The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, Canadian Conference of Catholic Bishops, United Church of Canada. 


ASSISTANT TO THE ARCHIVIST 
for Presbyterian Church Archives, 59 St. George 
Street, Toronto. 

Historical and archival interests and 
experience an asset. Write: Dr. John A. 
Johnston, Archives Convener, 147 Chedoke 
Ave., Hamilton, Ontario, L8P 4P2, for details. 


A Celebration For 
Henry Rosevear, F.C.C.O., F.T.C.L. 
Organist of Glenview Church 
for the past 28 years 


October 21, 1979 
7:30 p.m. 


RETIREMENT LIVING. Live comfortably in 
your own modular home on a large leased, serviced 
lot at beautiful Twin Elm Mobile Home Estates, 
Strathroy, Ont., N7G 2P9. Free brochure. 


ACCOMMODATION IS NOW AVAILABLE for 
senior citizens in the beautifully furnished LA- 
VELL SMITH HOMES. We offer gracious living 
at modest monthly rates. Contact Mrs. Cooper at 
(416) 763-1595 or 284-0676 or write Lavell Smith 
Homes, 33 High Park Gardens, Toronto, Ontario, 
MOR 1S8. 
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ST. DAVID’S 
VILLAGE 


September, 1979 


: September 25th - 29th, 1979 
Visit the Reception 


and Display Centre 
Support this outreach programme 


Forward donations to Rev. Larry Welch, 


P.O. Box 1175, Dresden, Ontario, NOP 1MO. 


(Supported by the 
Administrative Council 
Special Projects Fund) 


© Bachelor apartments 

e Kitchenette with full size stove and fridge 

e Bathroom ensuite 

@ Broadioom throughout 

e Emergency call system 

© Security system 

e@ Laundry room 

e Tuck shop / coffee shop 

@ Dining room 

® Recreation area 

@ Indoor lawn bowling and social activities 
area 

e Social service organizer 

@ Library facilities 

e Lounges 

e Beautifully landscaped area 

e Near shopping, hospital, transportation & 
churches 

e 60 years of age and over 

e A home where your privacy and individual 
tastes are respected 


Mr. Rosevear will be conducting a mass 
choir including all present and past choir 


members at Glenview Church. 

All past members of senior, 
intermediate and junior choirs are 
requested to contact Dr. H.G. McAddie at 
the church office re their participation. 


Glenview Church 
1 Glenview Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario 
M4R 1P5 
Phone: 416-488-1156 


SENIOR CITIZENS 
RESIDENCE 


1300 Danforth Road, 
Scarborough, Ontario, 
M1J 1E8 


Apply now 
(416) 267-2737 
Monday to Friday 
9 a.m. — 5 p.m. 


Under the direction of the 

East Toronto Presbytery, 

The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada 
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WE MAKE YOUR TRAVEL 


DREAMS COME TRUE 
ALASKA, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
THE ROCKIES, INSIDE PASSAGE 
ATLANTIC CANADA 


ALASKA-BRITISH COLUMBIA 
FLY-CRUISE-BUS-RAIL TOUR-ESCORTED 
Enjoy a 13-day Autumn fly-cruise-rail-bus 
tour to Alaska, British Columbia. Inside 
Passage featuring an 8-day cruise on the 
C.P.'s palatial passenger ship T.E.V. Princess 
Patricia. The scenery is up close and 
spectacular, all 2000 miles of it. The ports of 
call are colourful, Ketchikan, Wrangell, 
Glacier Bay, Skagway, Juneau, Tracy Arm, 
Prince Rupert and Alert Bay. The food is 
delicious, the crew friendly and the 
entertainment interesting. Travel the 
Klondike “Trail of 98” on the White Pass and 
Yukon Railway. Skagway to Lake Bennett. 
Visit Vancouver and Victoria. Sightseeing 
tours in each city. Tour originates Toronto, 
Friday, September 28th. Personally 
escorted. Tour price $1,298. Adjusted rates 
for residents of Western Canada. 
MARITIME AND GASPE 
AUTUMN COLOUR TOURS-ESCORTED 
Enjoy a 16-day Autumn colour tour to the 
Maritime Provinces, Gaspe and Cape Breton 
returning through the states of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and New York. Enjoy 
the Gaspe Peninsula, Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick in one 
delightful tour which combines the quaint 
picturesque Gaspe with the old world charm 
of the Maritime Provinces. Visit Ottawa, 
Quebec City, Charlottetown, Halifax, 
Peggy's Cove, Saint John and Niagara Falls, 
Tour originates Toronto by deluxe 
motorcoach on Sunday, September 16 and 
Sunday, September 23. Tour price $599. 
Additional travel arrangements can be made 
for residents of Western Canada to 
commence the tour in Toronto. 
For best service and complete information 
write or phone: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD., 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
137 Wellington St. W., 
Box 894, CHATHAM, Ontario, N7M 5L3 
Phone: Office: 519-354-1270 
Residence: 519-352-1467 


CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP TOURS 
Niagara Falls, Ont., Box 633 
L2E 6V5 — Phone (416) 356-8372 


1979 — The People's Republic of China, 
3 weeks tour. 

1979-80 — Holyland Tours, each month 

1980 — Oberammergau Passion Play — 
plus Germany, Austria, Venice and 
Yugoslavia. Tours July 21 and 
August 4th. Limited space 
— Hawaii Tour — 4 islands 
February for 2 weeks 


Host: Rev. John Griffen 


Write or phone for all information 
Bonded and Licensed: 1252997 


SENIOR TRAVELLERS 


Escorted all-inclusive quality 
tours from Toronto 


British Isles — 21 days — May, ’80 
Oberammergau — 18 days — Sept., ’80 
(distinctive itinerary) 

All Ireland — 16 days — August, ’80 
New Zealand, Hawaii, & Fiji 
— 22 days, — March, ’80 
3-island Hawaiian — 16 days 
— April, ’80 


Royal Travel, Dixie Plaza, 
Mississauga, Ontario 
L5E 1V4. 

(416) 274-2597 


crieff hills community 


Conference and Renewal Centre 
for The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


Autumn 1979 Events 


Teacher Skills Workshop — Saturday, September 15 

Autumn Colour Week for Seniors — Tuesday, September 25 — Friday, September 28 
Bible Study Can Be Exciting — Friday, September 28 — Sunday, September 30 
National Couples Week-end — Friday, October 12 — Sunday, October 14 

Church Secretaries and Their Ministry — Tuesday, October 23 — Wednesday, October 24 
Church Growth Seminar — Friday, November 2 — Saturday, November 3 

Responsible Management — November 23-25 week-end (for both elders and managers) 
Congregational Renewal Week-end — Friday, November 30 — Sunday, December 2. 


For further details contact: Rev. Bob Spencer, director, Crieff Hills Community, R.R. #2, 
Puslinch, Ontario, NOB 2J0. Phone: (519) 824-7898. 


FLORIDA 
Luxury one or two bedroom. air 
conditioned furnished townhouses 
near Disney World in Orlando. Pool, 
lake, golf. Very quiet area. 
Weekly/monthly rates. Write R. B. 
McEwen, 240-4 McCraney St. E., 
Oakville, Ont., L6H 3A3. Phone (416) 


844-8648. 


FRANKLIN TOURS LIMITED 
26 DAY CALIFORNIA — New Orleans; 
Las Vegas; etc. Twin $825. Departs 
October 13, 1979 and February 16. 
26 DAY CALIFORNIA AND FESTIVAL 
OF ROSES PARADE — Departs 
January 26. Twin $799. 
23 DAY CALIFORNIA — Includes 
Queen Mary; Salt Lake City; and 8 days 
in California; Las Vegas; Reno, etc. 
Departs March 31. 
14 DAY FLORIDA — “Stay put tour’ 
with sightseeing. Departs January 31, 
February 28 and March 14. 
30 DAY FLORIDA — Including 
optional 3 day Bahamas. Departs 
January 28. 
21 DAY FLORIDA — Coastal tour. 
Departs January 18 and February 21. 
22 DAY ARIZONA — 6 nights at 
ucson, amd esixe iniigintseeat 
Scottsdale/Phoenix. Departs January 
29. 


We travel with our group 
via Our private motorcoaches. 


“The Franklin Smith Family” 
Franklin Tours Ltd., 
R.R. 3, Tweed, Ontario, KOK 3J0. 
Phone: 613-478-3622 
Ontario Registration #1156996 


CHRISTIAN TOURS & TRAVEL 


1662A Avenue Road 
Toronto, Ontario 

MS5M 3Y1 

PHONE OR WRITE: 
MARGARET MUNDY 


; (416) 783-1166 
Rae 


OBERAMMERGAU 


May to September departures. A few seats still 
available on our forty departures. Write for free 
coloured brochure. 


Sept. 20 and Oct. 18 - Nov. 6. 
Nov. 6 - 26 with Dr. Margery King. 
Write for full particulars. 


SOUTH PACIFIC 


By popular request, Fiji, Australia, New Zea- 
land and Tahiti. October 24 departure with 
Margaret Mundy. 


ISRAEL & GREEK ISLANDS 


Nov. 4 - 18. Tour Israel “Where it all began.” 
Athens, Corinth and a cruise of the Greek 
islands including Patmos and Ephesus. 


HOLY LAND 


Christmas in the Holy Land. 

Departure Dec. 21 - Jan. 1, with Margaret 
Mundy. 

Nov. 20 — Dec. 3. Tour of Israel and attend 
International Congress for the Peace of 
Jerusalem with Evangelical Christians. Tour 
leader Rev. Al Reimers. 


* a department of 
Waddell's World of Travel Ltd., 
Ont. Registration No. 1233985 
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CONFERENCE OF CONCERN IV 


to be held SEPTEMBER, 14 - 16, 1979 
CHEYNE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
STONEY CREEK, ONTARIO 


Theme: DISCIPLESHIP 
Speaker: Rev. J. B. McConaghy 


Congregational Models — Prayer 
— Praise — Sharing 
— Denominational Concerns 


7 King Street West, 
Stoney Creek, Ontario, 
L8G 1G7 


For information write — 
The Registrar, 
Rev. John Allison, 


For all laymen and ministers interested 
in the renewal of the P.C.C. 


ADDRESS CHANGES 
Is Your Name And Address Correct 
On Your Label? 
If Not, Send Us Your Label Indicating 
Change Needed. 


The Circulation Dept., 
The Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Drive, 

Don Mills, Ontario, 

M3C 1J7. 


LEARN HOW 
FLORIDA GULF-COAST LIVING 
CAN BE YOURS 


This is Lehigh, a famous and exclusive family oriented Golf & 
Country Club Community, located on the sub-tropical southwest 
side of Florida, 12 miles east of the beautiful City of Fort Myers. 
Complete service and recreational facilities, 14 churches, 4 
shopping centres, a general hospital, 125 social clubs, schools etc. 


We still have some choice homesites 80’x125’ at $8,995 with low 
down payment and interest. Our homes are affordable as well. 


You wait a little longer and will pay a whole lot more! 


Take the first step NOW to secure the happiness and pleasures for 
your future. 


Information and Film Presentation Monday through Friday at 
2:30 P.M. and 7:30 P.M. 


Come to: HOLIDAY REALTY LTD. R. E. Broker 
362 Bloor Street West 
(Corner of Walmer Road near Spadina) 
Toronto, Ontario 
M5S 1X2 
Tel. No. (416) 968-1210 


NO OBLIGATION — ADULTS ONLY 
(OA-30-377-79) 


_ September, 1979 


AUSTRALIA 


SPECIAL DEPARTURE 


MARCH 14, 1980 
24 DAYS $2,395.00 


(Per Person, Double Occupancy) 


AN ALL INCLUSIVE 
TOUR FEATURING 


e Round Trip Airfare 


e First Class 
Accommodation 


e All Airport and 
Hotel Taxes 


e Most Meals 


e Fully Escorted 


A “VALUE PACKED” 
HOLIDAY AT AN 
UNBEATABLE PRICE! 


Agincourt Mall 
3850 Sheppard Ave. East 
Agincourt, Ontario 
291-6971 


Sheridan Mall 
Kingston Road at Liverpool Rd. 
Pickering, Ontario 
839-5191 


Bayfield Mall 

320 Bayfield St. 

Barrie, Ontario 
737-4731 


Argyle Mall 
1925 Dundas St. East 
London, Ontario 


Please Send Information On Your 
Special Australian Tour 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


PROV fee POST. CODE 
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THE JUNIOR CHOIR of Parkwood Church, Ottawa, Ont. 
modelled their new choir gowns at the congregation’s ‘home 
sewing’ fashion show. The gowns of gold polyester material with 
blue trim and blue dickies were made by ladies in the 


congregation. 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 


A illuminating churches and 
ae public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 

e lighting fixtures 

® memorial plaques 

| 5453) | * collection plates 


————¥ 


light — house | (416) 523-5133 


| SS" 

| a 

| 99 ASHLEY STREET 

| : HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 


MADE IN CANADA A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD 


~~ 
Pn 
Highland Wouse 


130 Main St. N., (Hwy. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. 
L6V 1N8 


Phone (416) 457-9822 


Specializing in authentic im- 
ported tartans, clan plaques, 
cap and blazer badges, tartan 
and crest ties, woollen and mo- 
hair in capes, rugs, scarves, 
sweaters, etc., by leading Scot- 
tish manufacturers. 

Custom made hand-sewn kilts 
with full accessories for day 
and evening wear. Tartans 
sold by the yard; over 300 in 
stock. 

With enquiries please enclose 
stamped addressed return en- 
velope. 


¢ 


Photo credit: Cole (Eckville) 


SEVEN SENIOR GIRLS graduated from the St. Paul’s C.G.L.T. 
group, Eckville, Alberta recently. Five of the girls have spent 6 
years in C.G.I.T.; two of them 12 years in the affiliated groups of 
C.0.C., Explorers and C.G.I.T. Pictured in the front row are: 


Darcy Andrew, Lorienne Coppens, Nancy Fisher, Vickie Klassen, 
Sonja Lindberg, Trudi Rhodes, Edith Smith; back row — leaders 
Jackie Waisman, Maxime Taylor and Joanne Smith. 


A baptismal font in memory of Miss 
Mary Frances Cooke was dedicated on 
Christian Family Sunday at Knox Church, 
New Carlisle, Que. A former organist and 
choir director for many years, Miss Cooke 
was an active member of the Ladies’ Aid 
and the Women’s Missionary Society. Mr. 
James H. Gilker, representing the family, 
unveiled the font. 


Bohes 


THE CONGREGATION of St. Paul’s 
Church, Wiarton, Ont. celebrated their 
100th anniversary on May 20. Shown 
cutting the centennial birthday cake (a gift 
of the church’s Service Club) are: Mrs. 
Margaret McVannel, the longest member of 
St. Paul’s; on her right is Rev. Wilfred A. 
McLeod, former minister and guest speaker 
for the day; and (left) Rev. David Cooper, the 
present minister. 


Church Furniture 


PEWS 
communion tables 
pulpits - chairs 


Styles to suit any 
architectural 
environment 

Direct factory prices 


CHAIRS 
Stacking - folding 
upholstered - steel - 
wood - plastic 


A complete line of 
tables and chairs 

for every purpose. 
Chairs for children. 
Peter Keppie Sales 
57 Charles Tupper Dr., 
West Hill, Ont. M1C 2A8 
Tel. (416) 284-5260 


CAMEOS 


rs 
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A NEW LECTERN carved by the noted 
Indian carver, Sammy Robinson, was 
unveiled and dedicated at a special service 
marking the 25th anniversary of Kitimat 
Presbyterian Church, B.C. on June 17. The 
lectern was the thanksgiving gift of the 
congregation in gratitude for the 25 years of 
Presbyterian worship in Kitimat. Dr. Alex 
MacSween of the board of world mission 
was the guest speaker at the week-end 
services. 
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A SYMBOLIC MORTGAGE BURNING 
ceremony took place at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Humber Heights, Weston, Ont. 
on June 3. Shown from left to right are: 
Mr. John Ronaldson, treasurer during the 
building of the church; Mrs. Stephen 
Milne, on whose property the church was 
built; Rev. H. McWilliams, present 
minister; Mrs. Jessie Welch, widow of the 
former pastor, Dr. Walter Welch; Mr. 
Donald Moffatt, clerk of session; and in 
the foreground, church school member 
Kiki lrabi poised with the taper to be used 
in the ceremony. 

The congregation of St. Paul’s Church, 
Simcoe, Ont. on ‘Senior Citizens’ 
Sunday” honoured the following members 
who have been communicants at St. Paul’s 
for over 60 years: Erie Stringer (75), 
Monroe Landon (69), Mrs. Landon (68), 
Myrtle Evans (66), May Gilbertson and 


» Bertha McKnight (65), Aileen Hall and Lou 


Gibson (63). Each received an “Award of 
Merit”? presented by a recently received 
communicant. 


THE CONGREGATION OF WESTON Presbyterian Church recently dedicated to the 


The congregation of St. Columba’s 
Church, Hamilton, Ont. lost no time in 
expressing their support for the Church in 
Malawi following Rev. Silas’ Ncozana’s 
visit to their church. Within one week, 
$1,655 had been subscribed to provide a 
motor cycle and towards child education in 
Malawi. Mr. Bruce Riddiough, treasurer, 
made the presentation to Mr. Ncozana at 
the morning service on July 8. Rev. 
Thomas J. Caldwell is the minister at St. 
Columba. 


THE FINAL MORTGAGE on Westminster- 
St. Paul’s Church, Guelph, Ont. 
symbolically was burned on May 6. 
Shown at the ceremony from left to right: 
Mr. Bob Millar, chairman of the original 
building committee; Mr. John Gillespie, 
the first clerk of session; Mrs. Lorraine 
McGillivary, Presbyterian women’s 
association; and Rev. K. J. Wilson, 
minister. 


Glory of God the last two of a set of ten memorial windows depicting the ministry of 
Christ. On April 29 the window “Follow Me” was dedicated, presented by Miss Jean 
Malpass, in memory of her parents, Russel and Olive Malpass; and on May 6 “Come 
unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden and | will give you rest” was dedicated, 
given by Miss Reta Calhoun, in memory of her parents, Charles and Matilda Calhoun, 
and sister Janet Calhoun Young. On both occasions, the minister, Rev. Murray L. 
Garvin, was assisted by Rev. R. J. Boggs, former minister of the congregation, during 
whose ministry the first eight windows were dedicated. Shown in the two pictures 
illustrated are: A. (from left to right) Rev. M. L. Garvin, minister, Miss Jean Malpass, Mr. 
Murray Malpass, Mr. Frank Malpass, Mr. Jack Birney, Rev. R. J. Boggs, former minister: 
B. (from left to right) Rev. R. J. Boggs, former minister, Miss Reta Calhoun, Rev. M. L. 


Garvin, minister. 
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Rev. William J. Newell 
and lan J. Stanley 
invite pastors and 
Christian leaders 

to share inthe 


TWO-DAY SEMINAR 


MANAGING 
YOUR TIME 


OCTOBER 16, 17 
Toronto, Ontario 


OCTOBER 30, 31 
Montreal, Quebec 


NOVEMBER 21, 22 
Red Deer, Alberta 


NOVEMBER 28, 29 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


JANUARY 30, 31, 1980 
St. John’s, Newfoundland 


This seminar has helped thousands of 
pastors and Christian leaders of North 
America in the practical details of 
daily life and ministry. The seminars 
are conducted by World Vision of 
Canada executive director, William J. 
Newell, and lan J. Stanley, director 
of communications and_ services. 
Plan now to be with us. Mail the 
coupon to the office nearest you. 
c/o Managing Your Time, 
WORLD VISION OF CANADA 

In B.C. and Alta. write: 

Box 58400, Vancouver B.C. V6P 6E4 
In Manitoba and 

Saskatchewan write: 

Box 2740, Steinbach, Man. ROA 2A0 


In Atlantic Canada write: 
Box 5121, Armdale, N.S. B3L 4M7 


In Ontario write: 

6630 Turner Valley Road, 
Mississauga, Ont. L5N 2S4 
Managing Your Time Seminar 
Check one: (LJ Toronto 

L] Montreal () Red Deer 
L)Winnipeg LU St.John’‘s 


$55 covers all costs. Make cheques 
payable to Managing your Time. 


(2 Send complete details. 

|’ | enclose $25 now, the balance 
of $30 to be paid at the seminar. 

L) lenclose the entire $55. 


Name 

Address 

Citys Sees prov! 
PiC aaa = Tel: 
Church or Org. 
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REV. P. ALEXANDER McDONALD received a plaque from the 
congregation of St. Andrew's Church, Dartmouth, N.S. to mark 


SPECIAL RECOGNITION was given recently by St. Paul’s 
Church, Simcoe, Ont. to Mr. J. Hilton Forsyth, shown above with 
the pastor, Dr. Albert Bailey. Mr. Forsyth became a communicant 
at St. Paul’s in 1910 and is in his 57th year as an ordained elder. 
He was an active elder for 48 years, including 38 years in charge 
of the Communion elements and 18 years as clerk of session, not 
to mention his 51 years as Sunday school superintendent. 


his tenth year in the ministry and as their minister. Mrs. 
McDonald was presented with a silver tea service. Shown from 
left to right: Mrs. S. H. Marshall, session clerk, Mr. McDonald, 
Mrs. McDonald, and Alex Campbell. 


ST., ANDREW’S CHURCH 
MAPLE, ONTARIO 
150TH ANNIVERSARY 


September 16, 11 a.m. WORSHIP: Rev. Dr. Kenneth McMillan, Moderator of 
the 105th General Assembly of The. Presbyterian 
Church in Canada 

Presentation of HISTORICAL TRANSCRIPTS OF 
ORIGINAL RECORDS made possible by The Malloy 
Bequest 

The McGillivray Male Choir 

MAPLE COMMUNITY CENTRE — 
DANCING 

Special invitation to the youth groups of the local 
presbyteries 

WORSHIP AND RECEPTION for Her Honour Pauline 
McGibbon, Lieutenant Governor of Ontario and the 
unveiling of a Provincial Historical Plaque 

WORSHIP with song “THE PRESBYTERIAN MEN” 
WORSHIP: Rev. W. Geo. French, B.Sc., M. Div., Re- 
affirmation of faith 

WORSHIP with music “THE LOST AND FOUND,” (a 
group of talented cleray) 

A SERVICE OF COMMEMORATION reflecting the 
first meeting of those who formed a Church State 
“ST. ANDREW’S” in 1829 

The McGillivray Male Choir 


7 p.m. 


October 20, 8 p.m. SQUARE 


October 21, 


Veperns 

November 18, 11 a.m. 
7 p.m. 

December 16, 3p.m. 


COME AND CELEBRATE WITH US 
ON THE OCCASION OF OUR SESQUICENTENNIAL 
For further information and reservations 
please contact the ANNIVERSARY COMMITTEE, 
P.O. Box 91, MAPLE, Ontario, L0J 1E0. 


11 a.m. 
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DR. GEORGINE CALDWELL, who 
recently graduated from Columbia 
University in New York with a Ph.D in 
Religious Education, was honoured by the 
Presbytery of Cape Breton at a reception in 
her home congregation of St. Andrew’s, 
Sydney Mines, N.S. The Rev. Murdock 
MacRae presented Dr. Caldwell with a gift 
from the Presbytery; and Mrs. Alexander 
MacDonald made a presentation on behalf 
of the Presbyterial. Dr. Caldwell returned 
to her missionary work in Taiwan in June. 


Photo credit: Advance 


MRS. ESTHER WELLS, the oldest 
member of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Creston, B.C. at 102 years of age, was 
one of the welcoming party to greet the 
distinguished guests, who included the 
Hon. Henry P. Bell-Irving, Lieutenant- 
Governor, and Mrs. Bell-Irving, as they 
arrived for the congregation’s 70th 
anniversary service. Dr. Edward Bragg is 
minister at St. Stephen’s. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


A leather-bound copy of ‘“‘“Good News 
for Modern Man” was presented to Dr. W. 
Lloyd MacLellan by his two congregations 
of Knox Church, Morrisburg, and Dunbar 
Church, Ont., to mark his 45 years of 
service in the ministry of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. The presentation was 
made at a special luncheon following the 
service on Christian Family Sunday. 

Mrs. Neil J. McLean, wife of the minister 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Sydney Mines, 
N.S., received a farewell gift from the Ruth 
W.M.S. group at their June meeting. Mr. 
McLean is leaving St. Andrew’s after 16 
years as its minister. 

Mr. George Fernie, a person well-known 
to The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
through his work with Presbyterian Men at 
the national level, was presented with a gift 
from his home congregation, St. John’s 
Church, Toronto, after the Communion 
Service on June 10 in recognition of his 
services. 

Due to ill health Mrs. Fernie was not 
permitted to be present and a gift of 
flowers was given in her honour and in 
appreciation for her work in the 
congregation. 

At a Summer Fellowship Service of the 
Anglican, United and Presbyterian 
Churches in the area, held on July 3, the 
congregation of St. Andrew’s, Pickering, 
Ont. honoured their minister of the past 17 
years, Rev. Frank Conkey, on the occasion 
of the 30th anniversary of his ordination to 
the ministry. 

Miss Janie Goodwin, M.Ed., a recent 
Ewart College. graduate, takes up her 
duties this month as youth worker in a 
shared ministry at First, Knox and St. 
Aidan’s Churches, New Westminster, B.C. 
All three congregations will be co- 
operating in ministering to and with youth 
in this “cluster” experiment. 

On Sunday, June 17, the Tri- 
Congregations of Emmanuel, St. James 
and St. Matthew’s, Toronto held a service 
of worship in Emmanuel Church on the 
occasion of the retirement of Dr. Charles 
Cochrane, one of the team ministers, 
retiring after 40 years in the ministry. After 
the service Dr. and Mrs. Cochrane were 
honoured at a luncheon. Representatives 
from each of the congregations served by 
Dr. Cochrane’s ministry were present and 
brought greetings, reminiscences and 


. tributes to Dr. Cochrane’s work. 


The members of session and board of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Pickering, Ont., and 
their spouses, met at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bruce Summers to honour Rey. 
George A. and Mrs. Margaret Malcolm on 
their 25th Wedding Anniversary on June 
26. Mrs. Malcolm is an elder at St. 
Andrew’s. 

Rev. Arnold A. Bethune, Chaplain at 
Maplehurst Correctional Complex, 
Milton, Ont., former President of the 
Canadian Correctional Chaplains’ 
Association, was graduated on June 5 
from McCormick Theological Seminary, 
New York, with the degree of Doctor of 
Ministry. axe 
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a 
““Sumithra” — 2 years old, Sri Lanka. 


Children’s Fund 


For over 40 years Christian Children’s Fund has been reaching out to meet 
the urgent needs of helpless, destitute, abandoned children around the world. 
Every day requests are received from social workers, government and mission 
agencies to admit these kiddies to our more than 900 Homes, Projects and 
Schools. You can help one of these needy children to a new beginning in life. 


Q. May I choose the child I wish to 
help? A. You may indicate your pref- 
erence of boy or girl, age, and coun- 
try. Many sponsors ask us to select 
a child from our emergency list. 


Q. What does it cost to sponsor a 
child? A. Only $15 per month. (Your 
gifts are tax deductible.) 


Q. Will I receive a photograph of 
my child? A. Yes, and with the 
photograph will come information 
about your child and a description 
of the Home or project where your 
child receives help. 

Q. May I write to my child? A. Yes. 
In return you will receive your child’s 
first letter, plus an English transla- 
tion, direct from the home or project 
overseas. 

Q. May I visit my child? A. Yes, Our 
Homes around the world are de- 
lighted to have sponsors visit them. 
Q. What type of projects does CCF 
support overseas? A. Besides the or- 
phanages and Family Helper Proj- 
ects CCF has homes for the blind, 
crippled children, abandoned babies 
homes, day care nurseries, health 
homes, vocational training centres, 
and many other types of projects. 
Q. What help does the child receive 
from my support? A. in some coun- 
tries of great poverty, your gifts pro- 
vide total support, In other countries 
they provide diet supplements, medi- 


cal care, adequate clothing, education, 
school supplies, psychological care— 
and love. 

Q. Who owns and operates CCF of 
C? A. Christian Children’s Fund of 
Canada is an independent, non-profit, 
incorporated organization, regulated 
by a national Board of Directors. 
CCF cooperates with church and 
government agencies throughout the 
world. 

Q. Aré CCF of C expenses high? A. 
Definitely No! The CCF of C audited 
financial statement for 1978 shows 
total administrative, operational, adver- 
tising expenses were less than 10% 
of total receipts. 

Q. Are all the children in orphan- 
ages? A. No, some live with wid- 
owed mothers and others with rela- 
tives. Through CCF Family Helper 
Projects they are enabled to stay at 
home rather than enter an orphanage. 
Q. Is CCF of C registered? A. Yes. 
CCF is registered with the Federal 
Department of National Revenue, Ot- 
tawa, and governments in 40 other 
countries where we operate. 


We have an urgent need for sponsors in: 
India, Sri Lanka, Philippines, Taiwan, 
Kenya, Jamaica, Costa Rica, Antigua, 
St. Lucia. (Or let us select a child for you 
from our emergency list.) 


Receipts for Income Tax are issued Promptly — Reg. #0211987-01-13 


r-=-CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA--> 


1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4T 1Y8 
CCF is experienced, eco- 
one year in a country of greatest need O nomical, efficient and con- 
scientious. 


I wish to sponsor a boy [J girl [) for 


Ob uC COUMEEY Otte ee ic eatin ss 
I will pay $15 a month ($180 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the 

full year (J first month [J 

I cannot “sponsor’’ a child but want 
to help by giving $ 
(0 Please send me more information. 
IN AG ee eres hence ee Oe Meee Fak 
A GOress ttre aes sane Oars hele sieielets 
Place Me yererme iced eect Prove: 


Ottawa, Reg. #0211987-01- 
admin. / operational costs 


Christian Children’s Fund 
has been helping children 
around the world since 1938 
and at present assists nearly 
190,000 in over 900 Homes 
and Projects. 

Frank J. Whismith, National Director 


Approved by 
Dept. of Revenue, 
Annual audits show 


less than 10%. 


P-9-79 
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McClure 


Years of Challenge 


Volume II of Dr. Robert 
McClure’s biography con- 
tinues the fascinating story of 
this famous son of Presby- 
terian missionaries begun in 
McClure: The China Years. 
Now read about his life and 
work in Gaza, India, Sarawak, 
Peru, St. Vincent, Africa, and 
as the first lay moderator of 
The United Church of 
Canada. 


Price: $14.95 (Mail order 
customers please add $1.00 per 
copy for handling). 


CANEC 

Publishing and Supply House, 
47 Coldwater Road, 

Don Mills, Ontario M3B 1Y9 


Telephone: (416) 449-7440 


85 St. Clair Avenue East, 
Toronto, Ontario M4T 1M8 


120 Maryland Street, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba R3G 1L1 


6792-99th Street, 
Edmonton, Alberta T6E 5B8 


Suite 200, 725 Champlain Street, 
Dieppe, New Brunswick E1A 1P6 


CONDOMINIUM 
FOR SALE 

Location, York Mills Road near Victoria Park 
Avenue, Don Mills, Ontario. A three and one- 
half year old, well-managed building. Two 
bedrooms; sunken living room; large dining 
room; balcony, western exposure; utility room 
with washer and dryer; enter phone security 
system; recreation facilities include pool; sauna; 
party, games and hobby rooms. EXCLUSIVE, 
with possession immediately. Asking $44,900. 

Please reply to Box 500, c/o The Presbyterian 
Record, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 1J7. 
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MORE 
GOOD 


NEWS... 


Your local Studio 
can keep your 
album current, year 
to year, with an 
updated roster 
yearbook including 
photos of new 
families, photos of 
new staff or 
officers. 


of Canada 


“DIRECTO’”’ RECEIPT FORMS 
Help Increase Donations. No-Carbon-Required 
Paper. Ledger, Receipt Combined, recommended 
Churches Coast-to-Coast. FREE SAMPLES: Di- 
recto Publications Inc., P.O. Box 397, Sta. **A’’, 
Montreal, Que. H3C 2T1. Phone: (514) 849-2966. 


PLEASE send your Record ad- 
dress label with any notice of 
change. 


SAINT BARNABAS’ 
SCHOOL 


The Reverend Alec Pudwell 
Headmaster 


A boarding school for boys of intelli- 
gence with a learning difficulty, offer- 
ing courses from grade 4 through 
grade 10 leading to the Ontario Sec- 
ondary School Graduation Diploma. 
Students are not normally accepted 
if they have reached their 14th birth- 
day. 


For further information 
phone or write: 
The Registrar 
Saint Barnabas’ School 
Niagara Parkway, 
R.R. 1, Box 583 
Fort Erie, Ontario L2A 5M4 


(416) 871-3891, 871-7217, 871-8875 


PICTORIAL CHURCH DIRECTORIES 
GOOD NEWS Now your better local Portrait Studio can produce 


your church family album in FULL COLOR at a 
very nominal cost per church family. 


Professional Yearbook Photographers 


A National Organization of Independent Portrait Studio 
and Yearbook Publishers 


P.O. BOX 142, VERNON, B.C. VIT 6M1 


Order Books and 
all church supplies from 
Presbyterian Publications 
52 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 138 
Catalogue on Request 


COLLEGE STUDENTS 


IN TOUCH WITH 
THE CHURCH 


Have a subscription to The Record 
follow each of them to college. 


Enquire about the special rate. 


PRESBYTERIAN 


RECORD 


Word Alive 


The Spirit of God uses the Word of God to make 


children of God. 


But first people must have the Scriptures in their 


of God. 


own tongue. Your gift to the Canadian Bible Society 
can enable people to hear the judging, saving Word 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
1835 Yonge St., 
Toronto, ONT 
M4S 1Y1 


THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


deaths 


BAILEY, CYRIL TURNER (BERT), elder of 
Knollwood Park Church, London, Ont., June 
12. : 

BECKETT, MISS ANNIE E., 93, long time 
member of Knox Church, Carberry, Man., 
and active supporter of all aspects of the 
church’s work, May 22. 

CAMERON, D. GORDON, 74, elder for 47 
years of Zion Church, Louisbourg, N.S., 
former clerk of session and Sunday school 
superintendent, July 12. 

CARMICHAEL, ARCHIE DAN, long time 
elder and former clerk of session of St. 
Andrew’s Church, North River, N.S., May 1. 

COOKE, GEORGE R., long time elder and 
member of the board of managers of Runny- 
mede Church, Toronto, Ont., July 5. 

CURRIE, JOHN GILCHRIST, elder for 27 
years and clerk of session for 5 years of Oro 
Central Church, Ont., May 18. 

DIEBEL, MRS. HECTOR, 86, long time mem- 
ber of St. Andrew’s Church, Allenford, Ont., 
life member of the W.M.S., June 5. 

DRYSDALE, JAMES, 83, senior elder of 
Cushman Memorial Church, Hull, Que., June 
16. 

DUNN, MRS. G. (HELEN), member of Runny- 
mede Church, Toronto, Ont. for over 50 years 
and active in various church groups, July 3. 

GOODFELLOW, SAMPSON JOHN, 87, long 
time member of First Church, Regina, Sask., 
May 22. 

GRANT, J. FERGUS, long time elder and life- 
time member of St. Andrew’s Church, Ottawa, 
Ont., April 19. 

HARGRAVE, RALPH CARLTON, 88, amem- 
ber of one of the original families associated 
with St. John’s Church, Medicine Hat, Alta., 
June 4. 

HUNTER, THOMAS B., elder, roll clerk and 
past-chairman of the board of managers of St. 
Columba Church, Hamilton, Ont., June 23. 

JEFFERY, JOHN, 59, long time elder and 
Record Secretary at Knox Church, Welland, 
Ont., June 7. 

MacDONALD, MRS. C. A. (ELIZABETH J. 
WALKER), 66, wife of the Rev. Charles A. 
MacDonald of South Haven, Cape Breton, 
N.S., May 31. A graduate of Ewart College, 
Mrs. MacDonald served as a deaconess at 
Rocky Mountain House, Alta., and St. 
Catharines, Ont. Prior to her marriage in 1947, 
she was secretary of the W.M.S. (E.D.) for 
many years and the first woman to sit on the 
board of the Canadian Bible Society. 

MacDONALD, THOMAS, long time elder of 
Calvin Church, French River, N.S. 

MacLEOD, MALCOLM ANGUS, long time 
elder and clerk of session of Calvin Church, 
French River, N.S., whose body has never 
been found since his disappearance on May 25, 
1978, is now officially considered ‘missing, 
presumed dead’. A memorial service was held 
in Calvin Church on May 20, 1979. 

MAICH, JOSEPH, long time elder of Central 
Church, Brantford, Ont., former church 
school superintendent and teacher, June 27. 

McDONALD, ERNEST B., 79, long time elder 
of St. John’s Church, Cornwall, Ont., May 28. 

McIVER, MRS. GERALD (MATILDA ANN 
— ‘TILLIE’), 76, longest serving member of 
St. Lawrence Church, London, Ont., life 
member of the W.M.S. and former member of 
the board of managers, May 21. 

McKENZIE, WILLIAM, 71, long time member 
of St. John’s Church, Medicine Hat, Alta., 
June 3. 
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McNICOL, NEIL A., long time elder and clerk 
of session of West Nottawasaga Church, 
Nottawa, Ont., April 24. 

MORRISON, MALCOLM K., 86, long time 
elder of Grand River Presbyterian Church, 
INES aunes2s 

NIXON, DAVID BURTON, 59, elder of West- 
wood Church, Winnipeg, Man., May 31. 

PARKER, MRS. S. C. (ELIZABETH 
MURRAY), 95, widow of Rev. Dr. Stuart C. 
Parker, former moderator of the General 
Assembly and minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Toronto, died at Richmond Hill, 
Ont. on May 30. 

RICHARDSON, MRS. ROBERT (JOYCE), 
44, elder and former representative elder of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Barrie, Ont., June 9. 

ROSS, NICHOLAS JOHN, 71, elder for 22 
years and clerk of session for 11 years of Knox 
Church, Cannington, Ont., May 28. 

ROUTLEY, MRS. MATTIE, life member of 
W.M.S., 64 Club and long time member of St. 
John’s Church, Toronto, Ont., June 15. 

SANSOM, CORY G., 65, elder of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Fredericton, N.B., May 19. 

STEWART, MRS. BURNS (IRENE), 77, long 
time member of Knox Church, Gorrie, Ont., 
member of W.M.S. and Ladies Aid, June 25. 

THIBAUDEAU, MRS. ALEXANDER E. 
(ELIZABETH FLORENCE SCOTT), 51, 
life-time member of St. Andrew’s Church, St. 
Lambert, Que., sister of Heather Dalzell, wife 
of the minister of First Church, Chatham, 
Ont., April 27. 

WINDATT, GRANT, 78, elder for 24 years and 
life time member of Knox Church, Game- 
bridge, Ont. 

YOUNG, J. GOWAN, 82, elder and long time 
member of Knox Church, St. Thomas, Ont., 


June 1. 
Ww 


CALENdAR 


ORDINATIONS 
Brown, Rev. Linda, Kitchener, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ont., May 28. 
Johns, Rev. D. R., Islington, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ont., June 10. 
Smith, Rev. Robert, Cambridge, Knox’s Galt 
Church, Ont., May 13. 


INDUCTIONS 

Bell, Rev. George, Harriston, Knox-Calvin, 
Ont., Sept. 6. 

Darch, Rev. Peter J., Guelph, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ont., June 27. 

Ferrier, Rev. John Charles, Weyburn, Knox 
Church, Sask., June 22. 

Graham, Rev. Major W. J., St. Albert, Braeside 
Church, Alta., Sept. 7. 

Hong, Rev. Soon Kwang, at Toronto, Rogers 
Memorial Church, Ont., inducted into the 
pastoral charge of East Toronto Korean 
Church, July 29. 

Jess, Rev. Marshall S., Oshawa, Knox Church, 
Ont., Sept. 13. 


RECOGNITIONS 
Gorham, Rev. Nora A., Toronto, Patterson 
Church, Ont., May 30. 
Hicks Rev. E. C., West Flamboro Church, Ont., 
June 21. 


DESIGNATION 
Sullivan, Mrs. Francie, designated as Presbytery 
Extension Deaconess, at Duffs Church, 
Puslinch, Ont., May 17. 


(continued on next page) 


CHEROKEE LODGE 
Lake Rosseau, near Port Sandfield 


A small friendly lodge, catering to adults who 
want a quiet relaxing holiday. Open May 24 to 
Thanksgiving. Good deepwater swimming, 
boating and walking. Golfing, dancing, riding a 
short drive away. Rates and folders on request. 
Write or phone, The Turleys, 705-765-3601 
R.R. 2, Port Carling, Ont., POB 1J0. 


The most compact, 
most economical 
cassette copier 
made by Telex 


Now it’s easier and more econom- 
ical than ever to reach shut-ins with 
messages of inspiration and devotion. 

With a high speed Telex Copyette 
1&1 you can copy a one hour cassette 
in less than two minutes, with just the 
push of abutton. As often as you wish. 

Completely portable, it weighs less 
than 12 Ibs. and is so compact it fits 
right under a jet plane seat. 

And at $695 it’s the lowest priced 
Telex cassette copier made. 

The Telex Copyette | &| is ideal 
for copying sermons, guest speakers, 
training programs, instructional 
material, etc. Send today for complete 
information. 

*Suggested user price subject to 


Federal and Provincial Tax and Duty 
exemption where applicable. 


Mail to: 

TELAK 
ELECTRONICS LTD. 
100 Midwest Road 
Scarborough, Ontario 
M1P 3B1 
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Title = 


Organization a == 


Address = 


City = 


Prov. Postal Code 


Telephone 


Telex products are made in USA 7905 


Mention The Presbyterian Record when 
you patronize our advertisers. 


TELEX 
Copyette1&1 
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ABSTAINERS’ 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


YD 
STAN L. GRAHAM 


INSURANCE AGENCY 
755-5219—755-5210 
CHURCH, HOME, AUTO & LIFE 


1711 Victoria Park Ave., 
Scarborough, Ont. MIR 1IR7 


KOPPEJAN 
PIPEORGANS 


New organs, restoration, maintenance 
and tuning; serving Western Canada. 
48223 Yale Rd. E., CHILLIWACK, B.C., 

“!V2P 6H4, Tel. (604) 792-1623 


KEATES 
ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
est. 1945 
PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS 
Also tuning and maintenance 
100 Frederick St., 
Acton, Ontario L7J 2C2 
Tel: (519) 853-1510 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for junior 
& senior choirs, organ books and solos, vocal 
solos. Write for music on approval. Two Church 
Organists on our staff. HYSEN MUSIC LIMITED, 
146 Dundas Street, London, Ontario, Canada, 
N6A IG1. 


Classic Organ Co, 


Custom electronic organs for church & 
home. Authentic pipe organ tone & 
<nsemble. Write for Brochure. 

300 Don Park Road, Unit 12, 
Markham, Ontario, L3R 1C3. 


- lew ongans 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


TUNING AND SERVICE 
416-634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


Hi Dubay orca 70 


ey 


BURLINGTON, ONT. 
L7T 3P1 


If you have moved, please advise The 
Record office immediately. 


Mention The Presbyterian Record 
when you patronize our advertis- 


ers: 


CALENCAR 
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VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Chatham-Black River Bridge-Kouchibouguac 

charge, N.B., Rev. Raye Brown, P.O. Box 23, 

Tabusintac, EOC 2A0. 

New Glasgow, First Church, N.S., Rev. Kenneth 
MacLeod, P.O. Box 3, Merigomish, BOK 1G0. 

Sydney Mines, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., Dr., 
E.H. Bean, 12 Lorway Ave., Sydney, B1P 4Z2. 

West River charge, N.S., Rev. Lloyd Murdock, 9 
Prince St., P.O. Box 1003, Pictou, N.S., 
BOK 1HO. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Cardinal, St. Andrew’s and St. James Church, 
Ont., Dr. W. L. MacLellan, Box 922, Morris- 
burg, KOC 1X0. 

Iroquois, Knox Church, and South Mountain, 
St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. N. Vandermey, Box 
94, Prescott, KOE 1TO. 

Maxville, St. Andrew’s Church, and St. Elmo, 
Ont., (one preaching charge), Rev. J. Forbes, 
Box 73, Dalkeith, KOB 1E0. 

Montreal Chinese Church, Que., Rev. A. Ross 
Mackay, 1575 Beaudet St., St. Laurent, 
H4L 2K1. 

Ottawa, Parkwood Hills Church, Ont., Rev. 
D.L. Campbell, 971 Woodroffe Ave., Ottawa, 
K2A 3G9, 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Acton, Knox Church, Ont., Dr., D.C. Smith, 14 
Garnet Drive, Georgetown, L7G IK6. 

Bolton and Nashville, Ont., Rev. James Suther- 
land, 3801 Woodruff Cresc., Mississauga, 
L4T IT8. 

Boston and Omagh, Ont., Rev. T.J. Lewis, 245 
Garnet St., Milton, LOT 1E9. 

Bowmanville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
T.J. McKinney, 73 Princess St., Port Hope, 
LIA 2R2. 

Brampton, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Dr. R.G. 
MacMillan, 52 Highland Rd., Oakville, 
L6K 1S7. 

Parry Sound, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
W.A. Fraser, 879 Westmount Ave., Sudbury, 
P3A 1C3. 

Toronto, Glenview Church, Ont., Rev. James S. 
Roe, 72 Davisville Ave., Apt. 802, Toronto, 
M4S 1G4. 

Toronto, Mimico Church, Ont., Rev. A.H.W. 
McWilliams, 1579 Royal York Road, Weston, 
M9P 3CS. 

Toronto, Victoria-Royce Church, Ont., Dr. W.J. 
Adamson, 15 Lambeth Rd., Islington, M9A 
2P4. 

Wick and Cresswell charges, Ont., Rev. Stuart 
MeBntyrey 9329) Queen’ Stahorts Perry, 
LOB INO. (Suitable for retired or semi-retired 
minister.) 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Burlington, Pineland Church, Ont., Rev. Garry 
Morton, S05 Walkers Line, Burlington, 
LIN 2E3. 

Duart-Turin charge, Ont., Rev. John St. C. Neil, 
P.O. Box 1086, Ridgetown, NOP 2CO0. 

Hamilton, New Westminster Church, Ont., Dr. 
John A. Johnston, 147 Chedoke Ave., Hamil- 
ton, L8P 4P2. 

Hamilton, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. T. J. 
Caldwell, 117 Barons Ave. S., Hamilton, 
L8K 2Y8. 


Hanover, St. Andrew’s Ayton, Knox Church, 


Ont., Rev. Donald G. Kemble, Box 1632, 
Walkerton, NOG 2V0. 


London, Knollwood Park & St. Lawrence, Ont., 
Rev. J.M. Pollock, 610 Hamilton Rd., 
London NSZ 1S9. 

Niagara Falls, Stamford Church, Ont., Rev. 
Steve Dunkin, 8280 Willoughby Dr., Niagara 
Falls, L2G 6X2. 

Paisley, Westminster Church and Glammis, St. 
Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Angus J. Sutherland, Box 
697, Chesley, NOG 1L0. 

Waterloo, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. R.A. 
Jackson, 191 West River Rd., Cambridge, 
N1S 2Z9. 

Welland, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. John 
Kurtz, 2 Aberdeen Circle, St. Catharines, L2T 
2B8. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Calvin Hungarian, Alta., Rev. George 
Telcs, 1014 - 10th Ave. N., Lethbridge, T1H 
1V8. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Regina, St. Stephen’s Church, Sask., Dr., James 
W. Evans, 2574 Retallack St., Regina, S4T 
2L4. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Nanaimo, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. J. 
Statham, 1892 Valleyview Place, Duncan V9L 
1M3. 

New Westminster, St. Aidan’s Church, B.C., 
Rev. George M. Philps, 7764 - 16th Ave., 
Burnaby, V3N 1P9. 

Trail, First Church, B.C., Rev. C.B. Brown, 602 
Kootenay St., Nelson, VIL 1L2. 


DEACONESS VACANCIES 

Deaconess for Central Church, Vancouver, B.C. 
for Christian education and outreach. 

Information for the above position available 
from-the Board of Ministry, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Tyndale, St. George’s, Montreal: a staff person, 
not necessarily a deaconess, to work in a bil- 
ingual community with Anglican and Presby- 
terian co-directors as a programme animator, 
Christian education resource person, and 
community liaison worker. 

Job description for the above position available 
from the Board of World Mission, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. 

Deaconess, youth minister, or youth worker to 
serve in a congregation. For information, 
write to: Rey. G.M. Philps, 7764 - 16th Ave., 
Burnaby, V3N 1P9. 


CLERKS OF PRESBYTERY 
West Toronto Presbytery: 
Dr. M. E. Burch, 
299 Mill Road, Apt. 907, 
ETOBICOKE, Ontario 
M9C 4V9. 


Presbytery of Assiniboia: 
Rey. Derrick Dick, 

386 Mountview Road, 
YORKTON, Saskatchewan, 
S3N 2L1. 


ANNIVERSARIES 

170th — Rockway Presbyterian Church, 
Rockway, Ont., June 10, (Dr. R. A. Sinclair). 

124th — Durham Presbyterian Church, 
Durham, Ont., May 20, (Rev. Mervyn E. 
Tubb). 

118th — St. Andrew’s Church, Priceville, Ont., 
June 24, (Rev. Mervyn E. Tubb). 

Sist — Westminster Church, Ottawa, Ont., 
April 1, (Rev. W. I. McElwain). 

25th — St. Giles Church, Prince George, B.C., 
June 24, (Rev. Hans Kouwenberg). 
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MECITATION 


(Where knowledge 


begins 


“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge, but fools scorn wisdom and discipline’ (Proverbs 1:7, NEB). 


A SMALL-SCALE HOVERCRAFT skims across the floor, 
while its youthful pilot stands nearby holding its tether, and 
explaining its operation and the modifications that would be 
necessary to enable this particular heavier-than-air machine to 


. manoeuvre over a choppy sea. A robot, about five feet tall, 


makes its way across the floor to a waste basket in which it 
deposits some paper before returning to its starting place. All of 
this is accompanied by a whir of motors and the clink of light 
machine parts. Elsewhere in the demonstration area are other 
wonders with young masters of both sexes quietly explaining 
their eccentricities to astounded grown-ups and envious peers, 
in words not often found, even yet, within our dictionaries. This 
was the grand-daddy of science shows which secondary schools 
across Canada had been sponsoring, held in a modern univer- 
sity. Projects ranged all the way from domesticating spiders to 
assessing the value of commercial brand-name detergents. Your 
writer came away weary but much encouraged. 

From such a vantage point as ours on this eve of the ninth 
decade of the twentieth century, we may be inclined to suppose, 


~ with all of the patents issued and all of the gadgets that fill our 


homes, that everything worthwhile has been already invented, 
and that all the really important discoveries have already been 
made. This brings to mind the conviction of a Chinese ruler 
centuries ago that this being so, new inventions might safely be 
forbidden. 

Your writer was encouraged to see that young heads are today 


" setting themselves to the solution of problems he had come to 


accept, and in his years of ‘‘trial and error’’ had supposed were 
beyond human resolution. The young people at the Science Fair 
were full of hope, ambition, and the strength and resiliency that 


would be necessary to meet and overcome the inevitable disap-~ 


pointment that would often follow. We pray that God would 
spare them the terrible frustration that awaits those ‘‘who 
scorn wisdom and discipline.’’ 

In this month of September, when our youth traditionally 
return to now half-full schools to begin the study of courses 
already filled by other aspiring scholars, with so many teachers 
without classrooms — even with so much — we still have need 
to learn, we need all the evidences of hope our youth can muster. 

Some of us will recall that the scholarly Paul, who took post- 
graduate study under Gamaliel, grandson of Hillel the Pharisee, 
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a doctor of the law and a member of the Jewish Sanhedrin, wrote 
in one of his letters that knowledge would eventually lose its 
importance because it is only partial (I Corinthians 13). The 
partial, he said, would disappear when fulness was come. It was 
the same letter-writer who emphasized love, and in this letter 
passage particularly, wrote about its importance. 

The book of Proverbs has praise for the kind of knowledge 
that begins with fear of the Lord. This is not to say, however, 
that it ever was regarded as greater than love. Paul, with all of 
his knowledge and schooling, wrote in the highest possible 
terms of faith, hope and love. It remained for John to write that 
the important thing about knowing God is to know that he is love 
(I John 4:16). 

The philosopher Lacydes of Cyrene, on being asked why he 
was learning geometry in his old age said, ‘‘If I shall not be 
learning now, when shall I be?’’ Charles F. Kettering, the elec- 
trical genius of General Motors has said in our own century that 
‘“We are just at the beginning of progress in every field of 
human endeavour.’ 

It is good to remember such examples. It is good to see some 
of the research and ideas of the young today, and witness their 
hopes for tomorrow. It will be most rewarding of all if we can 
receive some evidence that young and old, not scorning wisdom 
and discipline, still serve the God of love. 


Prayer 


Eternal God, who knows all about things we have yet to learn, 
we pray that you might be merciful still to us who remain 
obstinately set in our ways and slow to follow the new 
knowledge transmitted by your Holy Spirit. We thank you for 
all the teachers you have given, for all the wisdom that has come 
from you, and for the youth today to whom is given the oppor- 
tunity of becoming wiser than their fathers were. We pray that 
we may all be subject to your wisdom and discipline, know your 
love, and be privileged to see and hear the greater wonders you 
have prepared for your people. In Jesus’ Name we pray. Amen. 


by D. Glenn Campbell 
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SPECIAL MINISTRIES 
to SPECIAL COMMUNITIES 


EDUCATIONAL 
The Rev. Dr. George Tattrie 


HEALTH 


Miss Catherine Watson (deaconess) 


CORRECTIONAL 


The Rev. Jim Files 


* 23 Presbyterians serve full-time in these ministries 


* funding is provided by governments; community agencies; the General Assembly Budget and the 
W.M.S. through the Board of World Mission 


For information contact: 

The Institutional Chaplaincies Committee 
c/o The Board of Ministry 

50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
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of the Reformation 


Wanted: 
a pastor! 


JAMES D. SMART 


ONE OF THE CASUALTIES of changed conditions in our 
communities today is the visitation of the families of a 
congregation by the pastor. A half century ago it was com- 
mon practice for the minister to announce on Sunday morn- 
ing on what streets he would be visiting on certain days in the 
next week. When our turn came I can remember my mother 
urging my father to be home early since she did not want to 
face the minister alone. We children had to get home from 
school quickly to be properly cleaned up and one of us was 
posted to watch for him from a front window and to give 
warning of his approach. Finally he appeared, his Bible 
under his arm. We were all herded into the parlour and a 
tense conversation took place between the adults. 

Our minister had no small talk and apparently little ability 
to find any points of common interest with my parents. In 
due time he opened his Bible and read a passage. We all knelt 
down and he prayed for us. After shaking hands all round he 
departed and with the closing of the door there was a great 
sigh of relief. The pastoral visit was safely over for another 
year! One continuing consequence for me later as I became a 
candidate for the ministry, was a dread of having to submit 
families to such a religious ordeal. 

However, on my first mission field in Northern Ontario in 
1924 — at the age of 18 — I found that pastoral calls could 
benefit both pastor and people by being more relaxed and 
less formally “religious.” Lonely people struggling against 
great odds to hew farms out of the bush responded warmly 
to the church’s interest in them and overlooked the incapaci- 
ties of the church’s representative. Visiting established 
bonds of friendship and opened channels for me to discover 
the points of greatest need in the lives of my people. Never- 
theless, in the back of my mind the idea remained that when I 
finally became an ordained minister I would be obligated to 
make those ‘‘awesome”’ pastoral calls on my people. 

In my first congregation I was barely settled when one of 
the elders offered to join me in visiting the families of the 
congregation. He had earlier been the buddy of a super- 
evangelical pastor and was undoubtedly anxious to guide my 
first steps. I did not see how I could escape him without 
giving offence. We made several calls one afternoon and he 
saw to it that they had the formal character which I had 
always dreaded. He also monopolized the conversation. I 
gathered my courage and henceforward left him at home. He 
was like a wall between me and my people. To me the first 
purpose of my visits was to know my people and to let them 
know me, in short to establish an open personal relationship. 

I had a text for this version of pastoral calling: ‘‘The 
shepherd knows his sheep and is known by them.’’ More 
important than conducting miniature worship services in the 
homes was the use of conversation and observation, first to 
get close enough to my people, young and old, that I might 
have some understanding of where they were at in life and 
what was going on in their minds, and second to let them 
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past the formal ministerial front to discover what kind of a 
human being they had as a pastor. It was important for them 
to know that neither I nor they had ready answers to all the 
questions in life, but that we might make some progress 
toward truly Christian answers if we let ourselves be bonded 
together into a truly Christian community. 

How anyone can preach without studying at close range 
the people who are to be addressed is beyond my compre- 
hension. Preaching is personal address. If not, it degenerates 
into vague generalities about Christianity and life that speak 
to no one. In my last appointment, on returning to Canada 
in 1970, my assignment was to do half the preaching and 
teaching with no responsibility for visiting. As a conse- 
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quence I found the preparation of sermons much more 
difficult than when formerly I had been constantly in the 
homes of my people. Years ago when I asked my minister, 
Dr. James Wilson, the secret of his effective preaching, he 
answered me: “I just know the sicknesses of the souls of my 
people and the remedies for those sicknesses in the scriptures 
and I keep applying the one to the other.”” The doctor who 


’ does not study both the sicknesses and the remedies at first 


\ 


, 


hand and with care is not likely to see much healing. A 
minister must study his people and he can do it effectively 
most often in their homes. Everything that meets him there is 
significant of their lives. 

But let him not forget that it is equally important for his 
people to have opportunity to know him! The shepherd has 
to be known. If they meet him almost exclusively in the 
church as the man in the pulpit and at the church door, a 
professional image is stamped upon their minds which inhib- 
its any really personal relationship. Why do so many church 
members suppress for years their most honest questions 
about the Christian faith? If they knew that their pastor too 
had many such questions with which to wrestle they would 
be less likely to suspect in these questions a contradiction to 
their faith: they would be more likely to draw upon his 
resources of knowledge and understanding for the enrich- 
ment of their lives. 

There is a danger however, that, in freeing the pastoral 


_ visit from formal piety so that it may reach a deeper level of 


personal relationship, it thereby becomes nothing more than 
a friendly visit. At the end of my first pastorate I was 
troubled that in too great a degree this had happened with 
me. I came from a home that, though strongly Christian, did 
not encourage talk about religion. We went to church on 
Sunday, usually three times, but a conversation on a reli- 
gious subject would have been as likely as a conversation on 
sex. One lived one’s religion; one did not discuss it. Only 


_ years later did I realize that this attitude was a reaction 


4 


against a prevalent type of glib religious talk. I carried the 
inhibition with me into my ministry. 


One-to-one: Inside and out 

I remember hearing one of our ministers, at a conference, 
make the statement that he could talk about the Christian 
faith fluently as long as he had the pulpit between him and 
his people. Confronted with one of them alone, eye to eye, he 
was tongue-tied. Many may know the condition. To me, as I 
entered my second pastorate, it was urgent that this inherited 
obstacle be overcome. What I discovered was that, when I 
was ready for it, many of my people were ready and eager to 


’ open up to me on where they were having problems in their 


understanding and living of the Christian faith! Pastoral 
visitation became an extension, in another mode, of the same 
ministry that was carried on in the pulpit — not that one 
preached in a one-to-one relation, (God forbid!), but in con- 
versation one discovered the points of contact at which 


_ progress could be made. 


It was in that second pastorate that I began to awaken to 
my responsibility for visitation beyond the bounds of my 
members and adherents. The failure of so many of our 
churches to grow over the last half-century suggests that 
extra-congregational visitation has been ablind spot in many 
quarters. Prior to this realization I had visited my members 
and adherents and when I heard of Presbyterian families 
moving into the community I had visited them. There 


_ seemed to be no time for anything more. But as time passed I 
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became vaguely conscious of something wrong. My time was 
almost wholly spent ministering to my own people. That was 
what they expected. That was what most congregations 
expected. Then one evening at the church one of my men told 
me of a conversation with a business associate who said that 
he had been eight years in town and no minister had knocked 
on his door. Within half an hour I was at his door. I was 
welcomed. And soon I discovered that I was needed as a 
pastor. 

It was not until my third pastorate, however, that this 
experience bore fruit. I took as my first visiting list the roll of 
the church school, not that of the congregation, and found 
many parents who needed only an invitation and a personal 
contact with the minister to find their way to church. Un- 
visited, they would have remained outside the chuch indef- 
initely. As one said, ‘‘When you have not been inside a 
church for two years and know no one in it, it is not easy to 
walk in.”’ In a population of 40,000 more than half the 
families had no contact with any church. Later, in Rosedale, 
I found the same situation. The task was to get the mind of 
both minister and congregation turned outward to search 
out ready-made opportunities for the extension of the 
church’s care of families in need of all that the church has to 
offer. 


The people are there. Does anyone care? 

At the General Assembly this year the commissioners 
expressed a determination that the membership of our Cana- 
dian Church should be doubled in ten years. It can be done. I 
have seen it done in individual congregations. But it will not 
be done if our churches are deficient in pastoral care for their 
own members and for families in the community beyond the 
church. I began this article by asserting that one of the 
casualties of recent years has been pastoral care. One hears 
of families in old established congregations who have not 
seen a minister in their homes in more than twenty years. In 
defence of the minister, one must recognize that the obstacles 
to older forms of visitation are many. Wives as well as 
husbands now work outside the home. Increased mobility in 
families makes it hard to find anyone in. Is it not more 
practical to let the person in need seek out the minister than 
for the minister to go in search of him or her? Everyone is so 
busy that it seems unwise to make demands upon their time. 
And then there are those apartment buildings where access is 
so limited. 

But the people are there. And they have time for anything 
that they consider important. They are as deeply in need, 
perhaps more deeply, of help with those central questions of 
life on which their whole future depends and they have no 
one to whom they are encouraged to speak. There is no 
substitute for pastoral care. To rely on public worship and 
preaching without taking time for families and individuals 
would be like a doctor trying to cure the sicknesses of the 
constituents of his practice by spraying them en masse with 
medicine. There are no insuperable obstacles if we really 
want to reach the persons who need that which has been 
entrusted to us. 


DR. SMART is now retired and living in Toronto. Dr. Smart is a Canadian 
Presbyterian minister who was formerly professor of biblical interpretation at 
Union Theological Seminary in New York city. 


His most recent book was The Cultural Subversion of the Biblical Faith: Life 
in the 20th Century under the Sign of the Cross. 
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editorial 


O WASP, 
where is thy sting? 


Now I’m just average, common too 
I’m just like him, the same as you 
I’m everybody’s brother and son 

[ ain't different than anyone 

Ain’t no use to talk to me 

It’s just the same as talkin’ to you. 


Bob Dylan 
I Shall Be Free — No. 10 


OUR COVER PROVIDES what we 
hope is an attractive protest and 
reminder. Should Reformation Sun- 
day be forgot? 

It’s true that it has never carried the 
same weight as Thanksgiving, or even 
World Wide Communion Sunday, and 
it’s not a special Sunday of ancient 
lineage even when we count from the 
16th century, and yes, there are so 
many special Sundays to choose from. 

But nevertheless, even a token ges- 
ture might prove mildly worthwhile as 
we continue to watch the WASP and 
his culture grow dormant and die. 

Now before I am inundated with let- 
ters either asking what WASP means 
or,conversely, charging me with racism, 
let me hasten to say that I don’t mean 


to wave the flag and sound the editor- 
ial trumpet for White Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant triumphalism. (It is not an 
accident that the cover depicts a monu- 
ment to Huguenot martyrs.) Presby- 
terians are no longer white nor 
Anglo-Saxon exclusively, and hurray 
for that, but are they truly conscious of 
being Protestant. . . not non-Roman 
Catholic, non-Jewish, non-Hari- 
Krishna, but PROTESTANT? It may 
be difficult to be positive about a nega- 
tive appellation, but do we have to 
back away from every confrontation, 
(save perhaps the odd one involving 
sex or lotteries), smiling unctuously, 
bowing and scraping and determined 
not at any cost to give offence? 

Must WASP lose its old and now 
out-dated meaning only to metamor- 
phize as Wishy-Washy, Acquiescent, 
Syncretistic and Pallid? 

Scholars such as Peter Berger, John 
Murray Cuddihy and Thomas Ogden 
have recently contributed to a renais- 
sance of Protestant consciousness in 
the United States and young evangeli- 
cals such as Richard Quebedeux and 
the staff of the Wittenburg Door have 
carved out a position on the “‘right”’ 
incorporating social consciousness 
and wit and throwing that part of the 
Protestant spectrum into higher pro- 
file. 

But here? 


How much longer will we be content’ 


to be characterized as those people 
who are fractious and forever frag- 
menting? On the contrary, as Presby- 
terians in Canada we have received 
ministers from other Presbyterian 
Churches and indeed from other Pro- 
testant bodies with greater facility and 
co-operation than others have shown 
us. As a church within the classic 
Reformed tradition we have kept open 
the sacrament of Holy Communion to 
all who are professed members of any 
branch of the Church. We have a long 


history of ecumenical and _inter- 
denominational co-operation at home 
and abroad. Yet because we suspect 
that the future doesn’t lie in ‘““merging 
firms’? we are called iconoclasts, 
sectarian. 

What other minority group would 
allow themselves to be continually 
slandered as being miserly, totally 
devoid of humour and neurotically 
obsessed with work for its own sake, 
the more unpleasant the better? 

This inspite of the fact that Presby- 
terians support their church from year 
to year at a level higher than almost all 
other denominations, and are gener- 
ous to countless other charities as well. 
This in spite of the fact that all Protes- 
tant bodies have relief and develop- 
ment agencies for work at home and 
abroad that operate with lower over- 
head and greater efficiency than either 
their governmental or secular counter- 
parts. 

As for humour, what other denomi- 
national magazine, or indeed any 
other “‘institutional’’ magazine carries 
its own satirist, whose barbs fly lov- 
ingly at the foibles of the institution 
itself? 

What, other than the much malign- 
ed and almost constantly distorted 
“Protestant Work Ethic,” is responsi- 
ble for the development of this country 
and the economic prosperity that is 
ours yet-in spite of predicted recession? 
The concept of ‘“‘Vocation,” of the 
sanctity of all useful work and of 
employing God-given gifts wherever 
they lie as an act of Christian obe- 
dience and discipleship may be an easy 
target for hypocrisy-hunters,but it has 
built a system that with all its faults, 
(catalogued ad nauseum) has estab- 
lished on this continent a society 
enjoying the greatest distribution of 
wealth, (even though we can do bet- 
ter), and the most freedom, (even 
though it needs guarding and extend- 
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ing), than any other society in the his- 
tory of the world. How many boat 
people are there bobbing around in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence heading east? 

It is not so much that we stoically 
face the inevitable as we are told and 
told and told about the demands and 
strictures of a pluralistic society. It is 
not so much that we grimly gird our 
loins in silence as the tides of secula- 
rism creep over us. It is the accursed 
accommodation with a smile, a shuffle 
and a “me too”’ that brings upon us the 
disdain and indifference of those 
around us. 

Having accepted the fact that cultu- 
ral and economic imperialism often 
accompanied the expansion of Chris- 
tianity, we downplay all the blessings it 


_ brought as well and masochistically 


accept guilt for every economic and 
racial injustice everywhere, at any 
time. Like a well-meaning, if slightly 
retarded,adolescent,we assert our inde- 
pendence only by embracing every 


cause that proclaims the Christian © 


west is rotten, in a reflexive thumbing 
of the nose. 

When school boards move to elimi- 
nate every vestige of the Christian tra- 
dition from classrooms it is not enough 
that we face-the inevitable, we fall over 
ourselves in unseemly haste to say 
“Why didn’t you do it sooner?” 

But perhaps this is editorial bom- 
bast written after the fact, when no one 
cares very much, preferring to blend 
blandly rather than to brandish. 

Still, the words of that great twen- 
tieth century prophet, Alexander Solz- 
henitsyn, haunt me: “I am acritic ofa 
fact which we can’t comprehend; how 
one can lose one’s spiritual strength, 
one’s will-power and possessing free- 
dom not value it, nor be willing to 
make sacrifices for it.” 

JRD 
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A travesty of justice 


IN THE APRIL, 1979 Record we drew 
the reader’s attention to the discrimi- 
nation by mainline trade unions 
against the Christian Labour Associa- 
tion of Canada, an independent trade 
union with a membership of 6,000. The 
problem concerns so-called  sub- 
contracting clauses in collective agree- 
ments between companies and interna- 
tional construction unions. 

The sub-contracting clause simply 
states that the company may not sublet 
any work to another firm unless that 
firm is organized by one or more of the 
international (AFL-CIO) unions. This 
means that any company, whose 
workers by majority have joined an 
independent trade union such as the 
CLAC and are working under a CLAC 
collective agreement, is barred from 
construction job-sites where the clause 
applies. It doesn’t matter if the CLAC- 
organized firm is a reputable one and 
happens to be the lowest bidder on the 
project. It doesn’t matter that the 
CLAC has been certified by the 
Labour Relations Board on more than 
400 occasions and enjoys full recogni- 
tion from the governments in Ontario, 
Alberta, and B.C. Nor does it matter 
that the CLAC seeks to establish har- 
monious employer-employee relations 
based on a Christian understanding of 
freedom, justice, and stewardship, and 
that the wages and working conditions 
in its agreements are of the highest 
standards. The fact is that the CLAC 
does not belong to the international 
union fold and rejects the adversary 
system so prevalent in labour rela- 
tions. CLAC members have chosen the 
“‘wrong”’ union and for that “‘mistake”’ 
they are punished with loss of work 
and income. 

The latest chapter in the drama of 


by Ed Vanderkloet 


labour discrimination has now been 
written by a Toronto arbitrator. 

In the summer of 1978 the Toronto 
Board of Education and the Toronto 
Building Trades Council were dead- 
locked in their negotiations for a new 
collective agreement. The Building 
Trades Council, comprising the var- 
ious AFL-CIO construction unions in 
the city, insisted on the inclusion of the 
following sub-contracting clause: 

The Board (of Education) agrees 

that when maintenance and/or ren- 

ovation contracts are let to general 
and/or sub-contractors covering 
the normal work jurisdiction of 
trades included in this Agreement, 
these contracts will only be let to 
contractors who are in contractual 
relations with the (Building Trades) 

Council and/or with its affiliated 

Unions. 

Originally, the Board of Education 
opposed this clause claiming that it 
would probably be illegal and that it 
would discriminate against companies 
and workers who were not affiliated 
with the international unions. In order 
to resolve the dispute the parties 
agreed to submit the matter to an arbi- 
trator whose ruling would be final and 
binding. In September, 1978 the On- 
tario Minister of Labour appointed 
Mr. Kenneth P. Swan to function as 
arbitrator. 

In a decision dated June 19, 1979 
Mr. Swan ruled in favour of the Build- 
ing Trades Council and ordered the 
Board of Education to include the sub- 
contracting clause in the collective 
agreement. He emphasizes that he 
does not concern himself with any con- 
siderations other that the strictly legal 
ones with the result than his award 
deals at length with extremely narrow 


interpretations of law but by-passes 
the larger questions of justice, free- 
dom, right and wrong. The award is 
silent on the injustice and discrimina- 
tion involved in barring from Board of 
Education projects all workers who 
are legally and properly represented by 
a bona fide trade union such as the 
CLAC or, for that matter, workers 
who by majority have decided not to 
be unionized. 

All of which does not mean that the 
learned arbitrator has escaped the 
issues of justice and morality alto- 
gether. On the contrary, in responding 
to the lawyer for the Board of Educa- 
tion, Mr. Swan states that the Board 
should not worry about the validity of 
the sub-contracting clause because the 
Board does not have to subcontract — 
it can do a job with its own employees 
if it so desires. He then continues with 
the following shocking argument: 

Second, the Board could, if it 
wished, let a contract or a sub- 
contract in breach of the sub- 
contract clause. Such action would 
undoubtedly result in an attempt by 
the (Building Trades) Council to 
enforce the clause, and the Board 
might well be liable in damages to 
the Council, but the theoretical pos- 
sibility is open, and a particularly 
favourable tender from a contrac- 
tor not in good contractual rela- 
tions with the Council may well be 
worth paying the damages under 
the collective agreement. Breaches 
of contract are, after all, merely civil 
wrongs; . . . the deliberate breach 
of acontract. . . to obtain a finan- 
cial gain, always subject to the pay- 
ment of damages, is far from 
unknown in the world of commer- 
cial contracts. 
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In other words, if you as Board of 
Education find it financially advan- 
tageous to violate a legal contract, go 
ahead for you are only committing a 
civil wrong. After all, almost every- 
body else is doing it. 

With this advice, showing an 
astounding disregard for the most ele- 


. mentary forms of ethical behaviour, 


/ 


the Toronto Board of Education is 
ordered to select only those contrac- 
tors and their workers who are in good 
contractual relationship with the 
unions affiliated with the Building 
Trades Council. 

Mr. Swan’s arbitration award has 
set a precedent and will no doubt result 
in tremendous pressure of the interna- 
tional construction unions on other 
Boards of Education in Ontario and 
elsewhere. The day cannot be far off 
when public and private construction 
projects are reserved only for firms and 
employees who belong to one of these 
unions. It will mean that trade unions 
following a different philosophy of 
human relations, including those that 
wish to be guided by Christian norms 


‘in dealing with management, are 


slowly but surely squeezed out of 
existence. 

It will also mean that the wishes of 
the employees become more and more 
an irrelevant factor in trade union 
representation. 

We would once again ask the readers 


to bring this serious erosion of human 


rights to the attention of the provincial 
ministers of labour and to urge them to 
enact legislation that will safeguard the 
right of Canadian workers to join the 
union of their own choosing. 


Ed. note: The 105th General Assembly, 


responding to a motion from the Floor, 
instructed the Board of Congregational 
Life to write to the Premiers of Ontario 
and British Columbia concerning the 
discrimination being evidenced against 


/ the CLAC. 


This response was precipitated by a 
“Pungent and Pertinent’ article by Mr. 
Vanderkloet in the April Record. 


MR. VANDERKLOET is the Executive Secretary 
of the Christian Labour Association of Canada, a 
government-certified trade union in Ontario, 
Alberta and British Columbia. It has some 200 
collective agreements in the construction industry, 
manufacturing, nursing homes and the trucking 
industry. Its membership of 6,000 is served out of 
offices in Toronto, Chatham, Hamilton, St. Cath- 
arines, Edmonton and Vancouver. 
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I went to the Zoo with Dr. Chutney the other day. ‘This is all very 
interesting,” he said, ‘‘but if I had my way we would lock up the people. Not 
everybody, mind you, but typical ones who would represent their sub-species.”” 

“Wouldn’t that be something,” I thought. A human zoo. 

Imagine! The first place I would head for would be the ecclesiastical 
section. There would be a big gate partway through, leading to ‘SPECIES 
PRESBYTERIENSITS”’: 

The first cage contains a typical family seated in an old fashioned living 
room. They look quite ordinary at first glance. But, watching more closely, 
one is astonished to see that they are not moving. Breathing, yes, but sitting 
rigidly. Mind you, the husband is twitching alittle. The little boys are wiggling 
and furiously, but silently, tapping their toes. The little girls are frowning. 
Otherwise all is quiet and serene. 

One understands when the descriptive sign on the cage is read: ‘Familius 
Presbyteriensis, 19th Century, Sunday at home.’ 

The next cage is identified as ‘Familius Presbyteriensis, Sunday, 1979.’ 
Mother has her hair in curlers and is rushing around the cage. Father is 
carrying a set of golf clubs and is trying to kiss mother goodbye. Junior is 
playing a punk rock record on his stereo and turning the sound up to such a 
level of decibels that a momentary stop at their cage is all the ears can stand. 

The third cage is more reassuring. It is labelled: ‘Worshiperii Regularis 
Presbyteriensis.’ In this cage are rows of pews, with several of them actually 
being partially occupied by people! One gentleman is asleep, several others 
have glazed expressions in their eyes. One little girl is quietly ripping the 
church bulletin into a thousand pieces. 

The sign on the cage of these ‘worshiperii regularis,’ notes that in recent 
years “‘Presbyteriensis’’ was almost on the verge of becoming an endangered 
species, but recently has begun to show encouraging signs, having resolved to 
double its kind in ten years. 

The next cage has several examples of ‘Clergycus Presbyteriensis.’ The 
descriptive note on the cage tells us: ‘Clergycus Presbyteriensis is ordinarily 
found in black plumage, although in recent years other colours, some of them 
quite exotic, are to be seen. The one distinguishing feature common to all is a 
white ring around the neck. Clergycus Presbyteriensis in full-throated cry is 
incredible to hear and to behold. The earlier variety had a greater vocal 
capacity than generally found today, present representatives of the species 
being increasingly dependent on electronic microphones. The cry of Clergycus 
Presbyteriensis lasts for a minimum of twenty minutes. A maximum time for 
the cry has never been scientifically tested. 

The female of the species Clergycus Presbyteriensis is quite rare. Until a 
Jew years ago she did not even exist. Her plumage varies somewhat from the 
male, although the white ring around the neck is invariably seen. Having 
existed for such a short time the female Clergycus Presbyteriensis has some 
difficulty in being generally accepted. Some of the males refuse to recognize 
her existence. On occasion specific thirty-minute full-throated Clergycus 
cries have been aimed directly at her. She is a tough little creature however, 
and already renowned for her perseverance, will likely outlive the male.’ 


DERSDECTIVE 


by Lloyd Robertson 


A patient transformed 


TO ME, HOSPITALS HAD always been forbidding institu- 
tions. They were tall, rambling structures that spread them- 
selves out in the centre of cities and glowered at you through 
colours of dull red, brown or gray. Even in the suburbs the 
newer hospitals managed to look menacing; square boxed 
structures with hundreds of windows looking out on devel- 
oping “‘estates”’ and new towns. Inside these buildings men 
and women in white uniforms and soft-soled shoes pattered 
about speaking to each other in an insider’s language that 
seemed designed to subdue, if not totally baffle, even the 
most confident visitor from the outside world. And there, in 
sterile-looking rooms with cream coloured walls that ran off 
well scrubbed but usually dingy corridors, were the submis- 
sive aliens called patients who were forced to give up their 
identities to the drabness of the open-backed hospital gown, 
usually available in catchy colours of flat blue or medium 
gray. 

These were impressions I had gathered regarding hospi- 
tals after years of visiting friends and relatives who were 
spending time in those venerable institutions. I was always 
grateful to have the privilege of getting up and leaving when 
the visit was over, often feeling a twinge of sadness for a 
loved one or acquaintance who was trapped for an indefinite 
period in a strange and sanitized society. I lived comfortably 
with my illusions for a long time and, until recently, was 
never forced to re-examine them in the light of personal 
experience. But finally the day came. 

A short time ago I entered a Toronto hospital to undergo 
surgery for the removal of a diseased gall bladder. What I 
experienced during a seven day interval transformed a nega- 
tive attitude toward hospitals into a tolerant, if not even a 
positive one, not so much because of the highly professional 
treatment I received from doctors and nurses, but because of 
something I had never appreciated before. Hospitals are 


human communities, small towns unto themselves, inhab- 
ited by people brought together by the common bond of 
illness. Even at the admissions desk I found myself chatting 
with more than the usual candour and friendliness to two 
women and one man who were also scheduled for surgery. 

Later, as I sat gazing enviously at the bustling traffic below 
my hospital room window, a woman due to undergo a 
complicated operation dropped in for a chat. She was resi- 
dent on the same floor and wanted to know whether I was 
just a little apprehensive about my impending surgery. I 
allowed that I was, and she admitted to being more than a 
little tentative about her own situation. Her genuine interest 
set a pattern for my week in hospital that was both gratifying 
and completely unexpected. The community spirit was truly 
contagious. I soon found myself caught up with the concerns 
of others. Each case was a story unto itself, a real life drama 
with all the elements. 

There was the sheer tenacity of a tiny seventy-six year old 
woman who sat up in bed and smiled at all round her just a 
few hours after her right leg had been amputated at the knee 
and her left foot removed. There was the relief in the eyes of 
another woman who had just had a benign tumour removed. 
There was the raw courage of a young man who vowed to get 
all he could out of life even if he should: be taken quickly 
because of his encroaching cancer. 

On my sixth and last day in hospital I paid a final visit to 
my friend who had consoled me the night before my surgery. 
Her complicated operation had been successful but her re- 
covery was slow. As I said goodbye she gave me a wan smile 
and held up two fingers in a victory sign. A simple but 
symbolic gesture after a week that had combined pain with 
personal enlightenment and had given me a new dimension 
on hospital life. 
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Dissatisfied with Neo- 
Pentecostal report 


Yesterday I had the opportunity to 
read The Committee on Church Doc- 
trine’s Popular Report on The Neo- 
Pentecostal Movement and The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. (The Report is 
available for 50¢ from the Board of 
Congregational Life.) I had been antic- 
ipating reading the Report since I first 
learned that it was available, as the 
Charismatic Movement continues to 
be a lively issue in most of the tradi- 
tional churches. The Report is, to say 
the least, very disappointing. It is pre- 
judiced against the Movement and 
contains many factual errors. Usually I 
ignore mistakes in popular Christian 
literature, but this Report deserves a 
comment. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by way 
of the following example. In the Glos- 
sary of Terms (p. 10) we are told that 
the technical name for speaking in 
tongues is glossolalia. It should be 
realized, however, that the term as 
such does not appear in the Bible. It is 
a hybrid word of fairly recent coinage 
(19 cent.), lacking any ancient author- 
ity. Then we are told that the Greek 
word Jalia, speaking, from the infini- 
tive Jaleo, to speak or to talk, means 
mainly babbling and not meaningful 
communication. That was the mean- 
ing of the word in classical Greek liter- 
ature before 300 B.C., but not in 
Koiné, the dialect of the New Testa- 
ment. No one, I suspect, would want to 
argue that the English of Elizabethan 

_ literature is the same as the English of 
contemporary Canadian usage. Yet an 
argument of this sort is implicitly being 
made by the Conimittee in attaching 


an archaic meaning from classical 
Greek literature to a word in Koiné 
Greek, the common language, (i.e. 
non-literary Hellenistic Greek), in 
which the New Testament was written 
400 years after the end of the classical 
period. 

If the Committee would have con- 
sulted a reputable Greek lexicon, 
(Baur, Arndt and Gingrich’s, A Greek- 
English Lexicon of the New Testament 
and Other Early Christian Literature, is 
still considered definitive), it would 
have discovered that forms of the verb 
laleo are used very frequently in the 
New Testament — and always ina pos- 
itive sense. I don’t think that the Com- 
mittee would like to translate John 
8:28 as follows: So Jesus said, ‘‘When 
you have lifted up the Son of man, then 
you will know that I am he, and that I 
do nothing on my own authority but 
BABBLE thus as the Father taught 
me.’ Nor, just to cite one more exam- 
ple, would the Committee wish, I 
believe, to translate Mark 5:35 thus: 
While he was still BABBLING, there 
came from the ruler’s house some who 
said, “Your daughter is dead. Why 
trouble the Teacher any further?” 
There are many other examples 
throughout the New Testament and 
the Septuagint, but I think that the 
point has been made — /aleo does not 
mean to babble. 

On pages 9 and 10 of the Report, the 
Committee rightly states that ‘‘The 
Bible must not be used in an individu- 
alistic or arbitrary way.” With this 
position, I couldn’t agree more. I 
simply wish that the Committee had 
followed its own advice! 


The Committee on Church Doc- | 


trine’s report to the 1976 General 
Assembly (see Acts and Proceedings of 
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that year) is, despite its shortcomings, 
a far superior and more balanced doc- 
ument than the Popular Report. I don’t 
know why the Committee so drasti- 
cally lowered its standards. If the 
Board of Congregational Life wants to 
provide guidance to the membership 
on the Charismatic Movement, I sug- 
gest that it reprint and make available 
at nominal cost the 1976 Report. 
Gordon Strain, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Praise and puzzlement 


Here is a bit of belated praise and some 
genuine puzzlement. I should like to 
express my appreciation for Dr. D. C. 
MacDonald’s excellent open letter on 
stewardship in the May Record. Many 
people in our Church have little con- 
ception of what the General Assembly 
Budget is and need to be informed. 
Many also need to be challenged to 
improve their stewardship. Dr. Mac- 
Donald both informed and challenged 
us ably and for this I am grateful. 

I also appreciated some of the 
insights David Cooper shared in his 
series on worship; but I must confess 
that I found much of what he wrote 
confusing. Let me give afew examples. 

First, in Part III (May), Mr. Cooper 
speaks of the Sacrament of Holy Com- 
munion as “‘the presence bodily of the 
incarnate, crucified and Risen Word, 
Jesus Christ’’ (emphasis mine). Such 
language suggests a doctrine of con- 


(continued on page 19) 
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THIS MAY COME 
AS A SURPRISE 


BUT THE WEATHER 
REPORT SAIC... 


by Noel Watson 
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W. STANFORD REID 


THE PRESENT WRITER has recently been employed in 
preparing an article for an encyclopedia on the subject of 
“Presbyterian Churches” which task has forced him to look 
over the whole field and history of Presbyterianism. The 
material seemed fairly clear and simple at first, but before 
long, in studying the history of Presbyterian churches in 
Scotland, he began to run into problems with divisions and 
sub-divisions in the various Scottish Presbyterian groups. 
When he turned to a study of the situation in the United 
States the problem became even greater, for separation and 
division there has been almost of epidemic proportions. 

This feeling that separation was a truly Reformed or 
Presbyterian principle seems to have affected some of the 
Presbyterians in Canada. Is the “‘separation principle” truly 
a Presbyterian principle? Has it been characteristic of 
Presbyterianism since the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century? 

To attempt to answer these questions, we would do well to 
look back, not only on the history of Presbyterian churches, 
but to the history of the Christian Church as a whole, for 
Presbyterians consider ourselves a part of the Church Uni- 
versal. Over the past 2,000 years there have been separations 
of various kinds and in various places. What have been the 
reasons or causes of these divisions, and do they teach us in 
the twentieth century some lessons concerning what to avoid 
and what to do in certain circumstances? 

Since Presbyterians claim to go back to the scriptures of 


fe 


‘Separation 
Principle’ 
In 
Presbyterian 
history 


the Old and New Testaments as the authority for their doc- 
trines and practices, we should begin by taking a glance at 
the earliest church. When we look to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the King and Head of the Church, we find that he followed 
no principle of separation, for on every possible occasion he 
used to go to the synagogue or temple. True, he very often 
disturbed the situation by preaching sermons which were not 
liked (Lk. 4:28ff) or by attempting to correct certain abuses 
(Mk. 11:15ff), but for all that he did not separate himself 
from his people. He did, however, prophesy that the temple 
would be eventually destroyed (Matt. 24:2), pointing to the 
unbelief of the people of Israel as the basic and fundamental 
cause. And it was this, coupled with his claims to be the 
promised Messiah which led to his crucifixion. (Matt. 
26:64ff). 

After Christ’s ascension and the coming of the Holy Spirit 
on Pentecost, the disciples did not separate themselves from 
the temple and the synagogue. Peter and John went there to 
pray (Acts 3:1). And even after the Christians were scattered 
abroad by the persecution which took place under the lead- 
ership of Saul of Tarsus, they sought out the synagogues 
where they could bear their witness. Paul did the same, and 
only turned away from the Jews and their places of worship 
when he was rejected and persecuted because he preached 
that Jesus Christ was the fulfilment of the Old Testament 
prophecies (Acts 13:44ff; 17:1ff). It was always the same, for 
the apostles believed that it was their responsibility to preach 
the Gospel to those who were the people of God, at least 
outwardly, and they only left the Jewish church when they 
were forced out (Rom. 1:16). 

With the civil establishment of Christianity under the 
Emperor Constantine in the fourth century, the situation 
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changed radically. The Christian Church was now in a posi- 
tion of power, or at least those who agreed with the civil 
authorities were. Those who disagreed were in much the 
same position as the apostolic church in relation to the 
Jewish establishment. Persecution of the non-conformists 
was the order of the day, for the unity of the church was 
fundamental. This continued to be the situation throughout 
the Middle Ages. Groups arose who disagreed with the 
church’s doctrines or practices, very often living a simple life 
of apostolic poverty and insisting that the church must 
return to the preaching of the Gospel as set forth in the New 
Testament. The result was persecution — the heretics being 
cast out of the church, and, in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, often being burned at the stake. The Waldenses in 
southern France and northern Italy, the Hussites in Bohe- 
mia and the Wycliffites or Lollards in England and Scotland 
all represented the so-called heretical types. While they all 
sought to reform the church from within, they were usually 
hounded by the authorities and finally driven out, being 
forced to set up their own separate church bodies. 

When we come to the Reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, we find that the same state of affairs prevailed. Luther, 
Zwingli, Calvin and the others did not seek to split from the 
Roman Church, but rather sought to reform it from within, 
but as Sir Walter Scott pointed out in The Monastery ‘‘the 
violence of the Pope rendered it (separation) inevitable.” As 
Calvin explained, they had to leave the professed church of 
Christ to draw near to him who was its Lord. He insists in 
such passages as his comments on | Corinthians 1:10f; 14:33 
that it is essential to maintain the unity of the church, 
although it may be necessary at times to oppose false doc- 
trine to the bitter end. This principle Calvin carried out in 
practice. When he was exiled from Geneva for opposing the 
attempts of the city council to determine the church’s form 
of worship, he urged his followers who remained in the city 
not to separate themselves from the church, but to maintain 
its unity, despite the problems which had arisen. He insisted 
that no church was perfect. They should therefore, continue 
in its fellowship. 


Reform, yes: Separation, no 
The position of the early reformers on this matter was 
‘continued by those who followed them. If we look at the 
writings of such men as John Knox in Scotland and Thomas 
Cartwright in England we find that both held the view that 
movement for reform from within and not separation was 
the proper Christian way of action. By the 1560’s as it 
became obvious that there was little hope for reform from 
within the Roman Catholic Church, Knox urged the Protes- 
tants of Dieppe to separate themselves from that institution. 
But his attitude to the Church of England was very different. 
While he disagreed with the Book of Common Prayer and 
other aspects of the established church, he urged those who 
later came to be known as Puritans, not to separate them- 
selves, but to strive for change and reform within the church. 
'Thomas Cartwright, the leader of the Presbyterians in Eng- 
land, held a similar position, refusing to separate himself 
from the Anglican church, despite suffering imprisonment 
and exile for maintaining his views against the wishes of 
Archbishop Whitgift. To seek for reform from within was the 
principle which these men adopted. 

Others, however, were not prepared to follow this policy. 
Desiring the total purity of the church, they believed that it 
was the Christian’s duty to withdraw from any institution 

~which did not meet their criteria of a pure church. John 
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Greenwood, Henry Barrow, Robert Browne and others 
believed that they should leave the Church of England and 
set up a truly Reformed church “without tarrying for any.” 
Cartwright rejected their views. Of course they themselves 
frequently landed in jail. Nevertheless they were the origina- 
tors of the Puritan congregationalism which eventually 
founded the New England colonies. However, even in the 
freedom which they enjoyed there, they could not agree 
among themselves, as separation had become one of their 
most strongly held tenets. So there were repeated divisions in 
their ranks until the Mathers introduced a system resembling 
Presbyterianism. 

The seventeenth century saw divisions in Britain in var- 
ious directions. Although the Westminster Assembly stood 
firmly for a united church, which held to the one doctrine 
and form of government and worship, its views were by no 
means acceptable to all. Congregationalism, which often 
went along with an insistence upon adult baptism, and 
Arminianism, which rejected the reformers’ doctrines of 
grace, provided stimuli to form ‘“gathered’’ separate 
churches. During the latter part of the century, after the 
restoration of Charles II, further disruptions took place. The 
royalists’ attempts to make everyone conform to the Church 
of England led to some 2,000 Presbyterian ministers and 
congregations leaving their churches, and in Scotland the 
persecution of Presbyterians resulted in the rise of the Cove- 
nanters, who eventually put up an armed resistance to the 
attempts to make them accept what they believed to be an 
unbiblical church. At the same time they insisted that they 
were not withdrawing, but were being forced out of the 
church by the government policies. 


Cracks, splits and schisms 

The fall of the Stewarts and the accession of William III 
and Mary to the throne of Britain brought a change. While 
the Church of England remained the established church in 
that country, the Church of Scotland returned to its original 
Presbyterian form. It was faced, however, with two separa- 
tist groups. One was the remnants of the Covenanters who 
insisted that the covenants of the seventeenth century should 
be restored, and when they were not set themselves up as a 
separate church, to be known later as the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church. The other group consisted of those who had 
accepted the Church of England’s doctrine and polity. While 
some were persuaded to enter the established church, most 
continued as the Scottish Episcopal Church, really a branch 
of the Church of England. 

A fundamental cause of later divisions, however, was the 
passing by the British Parliament in 1713 of an act which 
restored patronage in the Scottish established church, thus, 
in many cases, effectively doing away with the congrega- 
tion’s right to call its own minister. Within twenty years the 
first split took place, under the leadership of Ebenezer Ers- 
kine, with the withdrawal of two or three ministers to form, a 
little later, the Associate Presbytery. Then in 1756 another 
group under the leadership of Thomas Gillespie, was forced 
out because they too would not recognize the right of the 
local landlords to appoint the minister to a congregation. 
They formed the Relief Presbytery. By this time the idea of 
separation had become endemic in Scotland. The Associate 
Church soon divided on the question of whether Christians 
could take the oath of allegiance on becoming burgesses of 
towns because in so doing they had to accept the Church of 
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Scotland, as then established, as truly biblical. There fol- 
lowed another division over whether hymns and not just 
psalms could be sung in church. In each case, new denomina- 
tions were formed, usually refusing to recognize that the 
others were truly Christian churches. 

Finally, in 1843, came the most important of the divisions, 
when over one third of the ministers and congregations of 
the Church of Scotland withdrew to form the Free Church 
because of the government’s insistence that the final say in 
the appointment of the minister of a congregation lay with 
the patrons and not with the congregation. But even this did 
not end it all, for by the end of the century, the Free Church, 
strongly Reformed or Calvinistic in its early days, had come 
under the influence of German Higher Criticism and unbe- 
lief. As a result, a number of ministers in the Highlands 
organized the Free Presbyterian Church in 1890, and in 
1899, when a union of the Free Church with the United 
Presbyterian Church was formed, a strong element in the 
Free Kirk refused to go in. They continued as the Free Kirk, 
usually known to its opponents as ““The Wee Frees.”’ 

With the large scale migrations of Scots and Scots-Irish to 
North America these divisions were continued on this side of 
the Atlantic. In fact, many of the smaller denominations 
proved to be far more interested in the spiritual welfare of 
the settlers than did the Church of Scotland. But in 1875, 
Presbyterians in Canada came together to form The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. In the U.S.A., however, the div- 
isions remained and have continued down to the present 
time, with even further divisions taking place, resulting in 
the present existence of around fifteen, if not more, different 
brands of Presbyterian churches. 

However, some of the divisions which have taken place in 
the United States have been on the basis of doctrinal differ- 
ences. In many of the Presbyterian denominations, the doc- 
trinal position has either officially or unofficially been 
changed from the original formulation of the Westminster 
Confession and Catechisms, to allow modern philosophies 
to exercise a much greater influence on the churches’ teach- 
ings. This has, in some cases, led to the expulsion of those 
who objected strongly to the changes, and has also provided 
the groundwork for movements towards union with other 
bodies such as the Methodists or Episcopalians. In fact, 
doctrinal indifferentism has often formed the basis for such 
unions. This trend had its influence on the church union 
movement in Canada resulting in the formation of the 
United Church of Canada in 1925. It was also partially the 
reason for the union of the United Free Church and the 
Church of Scotland in 1929, and for a number of unions in 
the United States since World War II. Minorities which have 
objected to the unions on various grounds, some doctrinal 
and some not, have usually continued to exist. 

On the other hand, one cannot help feeling that the sep- 
aration which had taken place has, at times, had other causes 
than desire for the truth. Sometimes individuals or groups 
have pulled out of the existing church because they have felt 
that its spiritual condition was not what it should be. We 
have seen a number of such cases in Canada recently. Dis- 
agreement over such matters as the use of alcoholic liquors, 
the interpretation of the New Testament teaching concern- 
ing the Second Coming of Christ, and sometimes even a 
conflict of personalities have led to divisions and with- 
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drawals. Or it may be the clash of rival groups within a 
church, or the conflict of one group with a bureaucratic 
hierarchy, that has caused some to pull out. But whatever the 
causes, they have often been ofa rather peripheral nature, 
held on what one might even regard as flimsy ground, and 
coupled with a strong feeling of impatience. They have in 
turn given rise to true sectarianism — the belief that every- 
one is out of step except one’s self and like minded souls: 
“We alone are true Presbyterians. We alone are the true 
church.” 

It is well always for Christians to remind themselves that 
the Apostle Paul addressed even the Corinthian Church as 
“the Church of God” (2 Cor. 1:1). As Calvin commented on 
this text: 

We must always keep it in view, his recognizing a Church 

to exist, where there was such a conflux of evils. For the 

fault of individuals do not prevent a society that has 

genuine marks of religion from being recognized as a 

church. 

His words are entirely in line with the historic Presbyter- 
ian and Reformed tradition. As the Westminster Assembly 
and others since have pointed out, no church is ever perfect, 
and so is always due for reform. Indeed the Latin adage: 
Ecclesia Reformata, semper reformanda est, “The Reformed 
Church must always be reforming itself’ goes a very long 
way back in the thinking of Presbyterians. This does not 
mean separation, but a striving for reform within the church, 
a seeking in a true spirit of Christian love to conform the 
church more and more to the New Testament pattern of 
what the church should truly be, always realizing that this 
conformity will never be complete in this world. For even the 
Apostolic church never achieved this final goal. It may be, of 
course, that in the effort to bring about reform, those who 
would seek such changes will run up against the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy as did Luther, Calvin, Knox and others, and find 
themselves expelled for contumacy or divisiveness. Or it may 
be that because they resist certain trends in the church which 
they feel are counter to a truly biblical position, they are put 
out. They may even find that a majority will leave them 
because they do not go along with certain plans, as was the 
case in the church union disruption in Canada in 1925, and 
more recently in Australia. But that would hardly be their 
fault. As Calvin put it in his comments on | Corinthians 
14:33 — 

Let us, therefore, bear in mind, that, in judging as to the 
servants of Christ, this mark must be kept in view — 
whether or not they aim at peace and concord, and by 
conducting themselves peaceably, avoid contentions to 
the utmost of their power, provided, however, we under- 
stand by this a peace of which the truth of God is the 
bond. . . . We must, indeed, in the first place, make it 
our aim, that the truth of God may, without contention 
maintain its ground; but if the wicked resist, we must set 
our face against them, and have no fear, lest the blame of 
disturbances should be laid to our charge. For accursed is 
that peace of which revolt from God is the bond, and 
blessed are those contentions by which it is necessary to 
maintain the kingdom of Christ. 

Separation from the church is not a Presbyterian princi- 
ple, but maintaining the truth against all odds, always has 
been, and may it continue to be so. 
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THE SUBJECT OF HUMAN rights gets prominent men- 
tion in the press when someone claims racial discrimination 
in employment practices or harassment by the police. But for 
most Canadians the subject is academic. The right to an 
education, to political and religious freedom, to personal 
privacy, and the choice where one shall live are taken pretty. 
much for granted. By action of the General Assembly, Pres- 
byterians are being encouraged to examine Human Rights 
and the International Order as a part of their study of the 
mission of the church. The reason for the choice of this 
particular theme is the fact that the human rights we take for 
granted are so often disregarded in our dealing with other 
people in Canada and around the world. In presenting the 
gospel of Jesus Christ we must be careful lest our attitudes, 
sometimes inadvertently, offend and hurt those to whom we 
would minister. 

All political systems and all approaches to human rights 
issues are human and fallible. Biblically speaking, all cries 
and claims for human rights and all the struggles of the 
oppressed must be regarded as signs of God’s judgment and 
therefore of God’s call to action. The Christian community 
cannot ignore or avoid the issues, but must join the struggle 
to build a better future with justice and human dignity. 
Traditionally, the Reformed and Presbyterian faith has 


_ always taken a strong stand on human rights issues, and 
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much of our mission work in the past has been focused on 
educational and medical programmes. 

Beginning with the account of the Exodus, the Bible has 
much to say about deliverance for those who are downtrod- 
den and enslaved. God’s mighty acts in bringing his people 
out of Egypt and giving them the moral law are seen as an 
example of God’s care and concern for all people in their 
need of deliverance. The redemptive work of Christ stands in 
parallel with the deliverance from Egypt, extending to all 
people the mercy, forgiveness and grace of God who “‘is not 
willing that any should perish.’”’ The temptation to treat the 
work of Christ as a purely spiritual matter is overcome by 
taking his own words seriously. At his home town of Nazar- 
eth Jesus gave an interpretation of his ministry (Luke, chap- 
ter 4:16ff) by quoting from Isaiah 61: ‘‘The Lord has 
anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor; he has sent me 
to heal the brokenhearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty 
them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the 
Lords’ 

The Old Testament prophets were strong champions of 
the cause of justice and human rights. Their denunciation of 
those who cherished their own rights and ignored the rights 
of others still needs to be heard and heeded. In the New 
Testament the kingdom of God is announced as having 
come, a kingdom in which justice and righteousness will 
prevail over the greed and selfishness which rob people of 
their true humanity. The church has been most faithful to the 


- gospel when the proclamation of the kingdom has been 


accompanied by actions which show a concern for people in 
their suffering and need. 

This year, mission study resources have been prepared to 
include human rights issues where The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada is at work in mission — among Native Canadians, 
Koreans in Japan, in India and the Caribbean. The materials 
deal also with rights within the family, the rights of the 
handicapped, of immigrants to Canada, and the right to hear 
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the gospel. 

The resources for study and action include materials suit- 
able for children, youth and adults. Through an experiential 
approach, groups will gain a knowledge of the biblical basis 
for such a study, and will develop an awareness of human 
rights issues as they affect themselves and others. Besides 
their usual week-day group activities, congregations will 
find these resources will serve well in the setting of a week- 
end retreat or an extended programme during a school 
break. 

Prepared jointly by the Women’s Missionary Society 
(W.D.), the Board of World Mission and the Board of 
Congregational Life, the resources for the study of human 
rights all may be ordered from the W.M.S. Bookroom, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. Prices avail- 
able on request. 

For those groups which prefer to have a geographic theme 
for their mission study, alternate resources are available 
entitled “Middle East Mosaic.” There are three main 
resource books: Conflict or Community is a guide for leaders 
dealing with the cultural, political and religious diversity of 
the Middle East; Peace, Justice and Reconciliation is a call for 
North American Christians to be responsive to the new 
attitudes that will promote peace, justice and reconciliation 
in that important and sensitive part of the world; Sojourn in 
Mosaic (fiction) is the story of two persons journeying 
through the Middle East in search of a greater understanding 
of themselves, their faith and their heritage. Groups which 
decide to follow the Middle East theme will be able to order 
from Communication Services, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7, a 36-minute colour film entitled 
“Hope For Life” to supplement their study programme. The 
printed resources may be ordered from the W.MS. 
Bookroom. 

Regardless of which theme is chosen, the important thing 
is that children, youth and adults throughout the church be 
given the opportunity to study creatively and experientially 
the mission of the church in the 70’s and 80’s and to respond 
to the gospel call to service in the name of Jesus Christ. 


REV. W. L. YOUNG is general secretary of the Board of Congregational Life 
and secretary of the Joint Task Force on Mission Education Services. 
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JOHN BARCLAY BURNS 


TWELVE MILES SOUTH of Jerusalem on the edge of the 
Judaean plateau overlooking the desert stand some ruins still 
known as Tekoa. The area, even today, is grim and desolate. 
Except in the brief green of springtime the low hills and valleys 
are brown with dry grass and stunted trees. The hot wind from 
the desert raises eddies of dust among them. In this silent land, 
baked by day in the sun and drenched by night in the silver 
shadows of the desert moon, no men walked together unless 
they were friends, and the roar of the Judaean lion often shat- 
tered the night (3:2,3). This was the countryside where Amos 
grew to manhood and felt the inner compulsion of God to 
declare his word. 

When we search the book for information about Amos 
himself we are disappointed. The book tells us at the beginning 
that Amos was ‘‘among the herdsmen from Tekoa.”’ It dates the 
time of his prophesying somewhere in the reign of Jeroboam II 
of Israel, that is from around 785 to 745 B.C. But we know 
neither the date of Amos’ birth nor the time of his death. It is 
certain that he came from Judah. When Amaziah the priest at 
Bethel tried to stop Amos from prophesying, he told him sharp- 
ly, “‘Go away, you visionary, take yourself off to the land of 
Judah: eat your bread and prophesy there.’’ (7:12).To which 
Amos scornfully replied (7:14, 15), “‘I am no prophet nor a 
member of a prophetic guild, but I am a shepherd and a dresser 
of sycamore trees. However, Yahweh (the Lord) took me from 
following the flock and he said, Go, prophesy to my people 
Israel.’’ 

What does this tell us about Amos? His travels and his aware- 
ness of people and events mean that he was not just a simple 
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‘‘shepherd of the hills.’’ He was most likely a small farmer who 
owned flocks of sheep, whose wool he sold, and orchards of 
sycamore trees. The Biblical ‘sycamore’ is a kind of mulberry 
tree which produces a fruit which is rather like a fig. This tree 
flourished below the frost-line in Amos’ part of the country. He 
pruned, seeded and perhaps grafted these trees to produce mar- 
ketable fruit. It was from the life of a yeoman farmer that God 
called him to prophesy. Although Amos seems to say, “‘I am no 
prophet,’’ he is not thereby denying his call to speak God’s 
words of judgment. He is merely informing his hearers that he is 
not one of the cult prophets attached to the great shrines, nor a 
member of a prophetic guild skilled in the arts of prophecy. 
When the priest Amaziah calls Amos a “‘seer’’ or “‘visionary”’ 
he is relegating him to the status of the professional seers who 
plied their trade at country fairs and religious festivals. In fact 
Amos stands in the succession of the great classical prophets of 
the Old Testament. 

It was probably Amos’ journeys in search of a market for his 
wool that took him north, into the kingdom of Israel. After 
Solomon’s death his kingdom had been divided between his two 
sons and split into Israel in the north with its capital Samaria, 
and Judah in the south, ruled from Jerusalem. In the days of 
Jeroboam II Israel was enjoying a long period of peace and 
prosperity. The dragon of Assyrian power was temporarily 
sleeping and life seemed good and secure. The northern shrines 
of Bethel and Gilgal would have fairs alongside their religious 
festivals and Amos would be familiar with the clamour and 
gossip of the caravan and market. This conversation would be 
carried on in dialects which did not differ much from his own 
Hebrew. The northern temples were crowded with the com- 
placent pious, glutting God with their sacrifices, choking him 
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with incense and deafening him with hollow praise. All in all it 
seemed a golden time for the kingdom of Israel. 

Beneath the glittering veneer of prosperity and piety there lay 
a weak and indulgent aristocracy, a corrupt commercial class 
and a priesthood whose sole aims were to line their coffers and 
to please the king. Amaziah pompously told Amos, ‘‘this is a 
royal chapel and a state shrine (7:13)’’ ... the Westminster 
Abbey of Israel. I remember hearing the story of an outspoken 
Scots country minister of a generation ago who met at Assembly 
a former classmate, now minister of a royal foundation. ‘‘Good- 
ness ------- ,’ he trumpeted, “‘it’s grand to see your face again. 
I’ve seen nothing in the newspapers but your backside bent over 
to royalty!’’ Amaziah was in charge of the royal foundation at 
Bethel and Amos was from the country. But it was Amos who 
began the new age in God’s dealings with Israel, for Amos 
brought the first message of the time of God’s judgment. This 
judgment could not be averted and it would be terrible in its 
intensity. 

The Book of Amos itself is a collection of the sayings of the 
prophet, made after his death. It is not a very ordered book but 
singles out things for attack. The book probably ended as 
chapter 9:8a, 9, 10 in which the final and utter judgment of 
Yahweh (the Lord) on Israel is prophesied. The other verses 
which hold out hope of restoration (to Judah, not Israel) have 
been added by a sixth century Judaean scribe living in the after- 
math of the Babylonian exile. If we remove these ‘‘happy”’ 
verses as belonging to another time and place we are left with a 
terrible and terrifying picture of God’s judgment on a society 
frighteningly like our own. 

Chapters one and two are a collection of oracles against the 
Surrounding nations with the refrain ‘‘for three transgressions 
and for four I will not lift the punishment.’’ However at the end 
of chapter two Israel and Judah are listed along with the other 
nations, which must have been something of a blow to their 
religious and ethnic pride. It also marks the beginning of the 
prophetic insistence on the universality of God’s care and his 
judgment. Even though we live in a global village we often 
forget that God cares as much for Katmandu as he does for 
Canada. 

Chapters three to six describe Israel’s crimes and the subse- 
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quent judgment of God who speaks devastatingly in 3:2, ‘‘I 
have known only you intimately out of all the families (nations) 
of the inhabited world; therefore I will call you to account for all 
your iniquities.’’ This reiterates the Biblical theme that God will 
require much from those to whom he has given much. The 
following verses proclaim in poetic form that Amos’ words are 
not his own but God’s. The poem culminates in verse 8, ‘‘The 
lion has roared; who will not be afraid? Yahweh (the Lord) has 
spoken; who can refrain from prophesying?”’ 

The age of Jeroboam II saw an increase in wealth and privi- 
lege along with a corresponding increase in poverty and wretch- 
edness among the poor of the land. Excavations at an ancient 
Israelite city, Tirzah, show that the equally-sized houses of the 
tenth century gave place to one quarter of large expensive 
houses and one of small, closely packed hovels. The end result 
was a Stark contrast between the lives of the rich and the poor, 
which Amos bitingly indicted. The rich lived in luxurious 
houses panelled with precious ivory carvings. They had two 
houses, one for summer and one for winter. ‘‘I will batter down 
the winter home and the summer home at the one time’”’ (3:15). 
Often I overhear people complaining about the expense of main- 
taining two homes: vast numbers have none at all. Amos is a 
hard-hitting book. Perhaps that is why preachers to the com- 
placent and contributing pious avoid it and pick their way 
through the theological niceties of St. Paul. And there you have 
the prejudice of the Old Testament scholar surfacing! 

But even better things are in store for the reader of this book. 
Amos turns his wrath on the wealthy, indolent women of the 
capital city, Samaria. They drive their husbands to crush the 
poor so that they may have the ancient equivalent of diamonds 
and mink coats. “Hear this word, you cows of Bashan who live 
in the hill-top city of Samaria, who exploit the needy and beat 
down the poor, who say to their husbands, Get us a drink.’’ (4:1) 
Actually, calling the Samarian women ‘‘cows ci Bashan’’ was a 
high compliment in the days of Amos. It means that they were 
the pampered pets of the royal entourage. God’s judgment on 
them will be horrible. They will be dragged from the city with 
hooks, mutilated beyond recognition, their agony more awful 
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than that of the poor they oppressed. 

God goes on to say that the natural and physical disasters 
which he had sent had had no effect on them, ‘‘but you did not 
return to me.’’ Chapter five, verses four to twenty-four, call in 
very harsh terms for the nation to repent. Houses will be built 
but not inhabited. Vineyards will be planted but the grapes will 
never reach the wine-press. God has no pleasure in the inter- 
minable feasts, the smoke of incense, the aroma of burning 
sacrifices or the songs of praise sung in crowded congregations. 
In one of the great verses of Scripture God declares, ‘Let justice 
flow down like waters and righteousness like an ever-flowing 
stream’’ (5:24). Justice, in. Hebrew mishpat, means in this 
context ‘‘doing to others what you would have them do to you.”’ 
Righteousness, zedakah, is the behaviour that God expects from 
those with whom he has entered into a covenant relationship. 
God has spoken this verse in many languages and in many 
centuries when the poor, oppressed and the alien have cried for 
justice and fair treatment. We do not need to listen very hard to 
hear it, nor look very far to find its source. The Cross of Jesus 
Christ is God’s supreme call for the justice and righteousness 
that come from the divine love, of which the Cross is also the 
supreme declaration. 

The crux of the matter in Amos’ day was the basic emptiness 
of the lavish and flourishing state religion. Alongside it, there 
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existed those aspects of the Canaanite fertility cults which 
perennially attracted the Israelites and just as perennially in- 
curred God’s wrath. In chapter 2:7b we read that a father and son 
had ritual knowledge of the same temple ““maiden’’ under the 
guise of religion. In 5:25, 26 it is clear that the planet Saturn was 
worshipped under his Babylonian names. The conflicts between 
the ritual performances of the state religion and the demands of 
the pure and austere worship of God are vividly illustrated in the 
confrontation between Amos and Amaziah, priest-in-charge of 
the royal chapel at Bethel. The northern Israelite religion had 
more pagan features and was attractive to the superficial and the 
unthinking masses. But it was a far cry from the demands of God 
who was not blinded by the smoke from the sacrifices. The 
affluent society of Jeroboam II’s Israel was found wanting in its 
empty religion. 

The last two chapters, eight, and nine to verse ten prophesy a 
terrible and irrevocable end for Israel. God shows Amos a 
basket of summer fruit, in Hebrew gayitz. He tells Amos that it 
symbolizes the end, getz. It is a form of Hebrew word play 
which we can understand but not appreciate. The end did come 
some thirty years later in 721 B.C. in the terrible Assyrian 
invasion and total destruction of Israel. Everything and every- 
one was swept away, the ‘‘cows of Bashan,”’ the time-serving 
priests, the merchants who could barely wait for religious festi- 
vals to be over so that they might cheat the poor. There was no 
escape in heaven or in the sad country of the dead. 

In the ancient world, the name ‘‘Assyrian’’ was synonymous 
with all that was brutal and oppressive. The Assyrians had no 
gas-chambers, but they possessed thousands of sharp wooden 
stakes on which they impaled whole populations. That was the 
fate of the ‘‘cows of Bashan.’’ They also deported whole popu- 
lations, including the Israelites, who are lost for ever to history. 
They were replaced in Samaria by an imported population from 
elsewhere. That explains the rivalry between the Jews and the 
Samaritans in New Testament times, for the Samaritans were 
racially impure, a mixture of the few Israelites who escaped the 
holocaust, and the imported population. 

So the Book of Amos comes to a tragic end. There is not one 
word of hope for a society which ignores God and his moral and 
ethical demands. There is not need to list lessons one, two or 
three which the book teaches, for there is only one, the inevita- 
bility of God’s judgment on an affluent and an uncaring society. 
Present-day Western society stands under judgment, the same 
judgment. Let me leave you with a few pictures: one, of a 
peaceful Canadian town dominated by beery bullies when the 
police are on strike; two, of men and women staggering under 
the weight of packs of beer after a brewery strike in a Canadian 
city, selfishness and gluttony written all over their flushed faces; 
three, of fights in a gas line-up because an affluent society can 
no longer run its over-sized cars; four, of thousands of faces ona 
television screen half-despairing, half-hoping that we can give 
up our beer and Buicks long enough to help them a little; five, a 
Cross, and a Figure on that Cross, who died not only for the 
refugees but for the bullies and the beeries as well. The Book of 
Amos looks to Matthew’s great judgment scene in 25:31-46, 
and like the words of Amos, the words of the King are clear and 
not susceptible of any misinterpretation. For the Christian 
there is hope. The offer of salvation is still good, for God has not 
yet brought history to a close. There is hope for society, for the 
Christian Church is still alive and fairly well, and as God said to 
Abraham ‘“‘for ten righteous men, I will not destroy the city.”’ 


DR. BURNS is minister at Thornhill Presbyterian Church, Ontario. 
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JUSTIFICATION BY SUCCESS 
The Invisible Captivity of the 
Church 

by J. Stanley Glen. 

John Knox Press, $8.25. 
Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. 


With the keen insight and deep theo- 
logical perception for which he is so 
well known, Dr. Glen has given in this 
book a penetrating analysis and cri- 
tique of the current situation in the 
western world and the western church. 
The basic thesis of Justification by Suc- 
cess is that the modern world through 
its tremendous scientific and technolo- 
gical achievements has developed an 
invisible religion of power and that, as 
an integral part of modern western 
society, the Christian church has been 
infiltrated by this modern manifesta- 
tion of what is really an old phenom- 
enon — the worship and service of 
power. 

In an incisive and impressive way 
Dr. Glen describes the parallelism be- 
tween the invisible religion of power 
and the faith and life of the Christian 
church. The religion of power which 
centres in the great national and trans- 
national corporations has its omnipo- 
tent and sovereign god in the seeming- 
ly infinite scientific and technological 
capabilities at its disposal; its omni- 
science through the cybernetic com- 
munication tools at its command; its 
own code of rules and regulations. It 
has its own call for conversion through 
which young men and women commit 
themselves totally to the corporation 
which hires them; its gospel of justifi- 
cation by success which at first seems 
to promise salvation by good works 
but which ultimately is “by grace” be- 
cause the final rewarding is always by 
the will of the corporation. Further, 
there is the ecumenical goal and reality 
of the great corporations and con- 
glomerates with their world-wide pres- 


ence and influence. And finally, the 
invisible religion of power with its gos- 
pel of justification by success has its 
own way of dividing mankind into the 
“saved” and the “unsaved” as repre- 
sented by the overclass and the under- 
class, the successful and the unsuccess- 
ful, the winners and the losers, the 
insiders and the outsiders. 

Within the context of such a society, 
rich and impressive with all the mani- 
festations of seemingly infinite power 
which science and technology have 
provided, it is not surprising that the 
Christian church has been profoundly 
affected. Week by week its members 
breathe the ethos of the age, live, some- 
times unwillingly, by its standards and 
become dedicated to its goals. In a 
masterly fashion Dr. Glen describes 
the effects of all this in the life and 
witness of the church as so often and in 
sO many ways justification by success 
supplants the central good news of the 
gospel. 

But Dr. Glen, the penetrating ana- 
lyst and astute theologian, is also the 
pastor and, in the true sense of the 
term, the evangelist. The corporation 
men and women within our congrega- 
tions are critically in need of warm 
pastoral concern and care. They, like 
all of us, need prophetic challenge and 
judgment but only when these lead to 
the liberation and healing of the gos- 
pel. And so it is with the society within 
which the church must live and work. 
No self-righteous condemnation of 
our world on the part of the church will 
do. Only the faithful and courageous 
preaching of the biblical gospel in 
terms relevant to the malaise of a 
society bent on creating its own 
Armageddon can discharge the re- 
sponsibility God has laid upon His 
church in the world to-day. 

Significantly, the final chapter of the 
book is entitled ‘“‘Evangelical Libera- 
tion and Renewal.’ The main section 
of the chapter sets out twenty succinct 
propositions underlining the various 
aspects of the gospel which, under 
God, hold the promise of such libera- 
tion and renewal. 

It is to be hoped that Justification by 
Success will receive a wide reading in 
our church, in all churches and all 
through our western society. It is a 
book to be read by ministers and lay- 
people alike. It would be an excellent 
text for use in discussion groups by 
people, both clerical and lay, desiring 
to come to grips in depth with the 
pressing problems of our age. Many 
books have been written about the 
sickness of our time. This book in- 


cisively diagnoses and analyses the 
sickness but also brings the healing, 
renewing, liberating power of the gos- 
pel to bear upon it with real biblical 
and theological relevance and without 
pious rhetoric. 

Eoin S. Mackay 


RICH CHRISTIANS IN 

AN AGE OF HUNGER 

by Ronald J. Sider. 

Inter-Varsity Press, Downers Grove, 
Illinois, 1977, 249 pp., $4.95. 

Ronald Sider, an American histo- 
rian and theologian, has written a per- 
suasive book on Christian social 
responsibility that should greatly dis- 
turb complacent North American 
Christians and challenge them to 
express concern for the world’s hungry 
in practical service and action. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
The first presents the abject poverty of 
the majority of the people in Third 
World countries in sharp contrast with 
the affluence of the West. Using a bar- 
rage of facts and statistics Sider 
defends his thesis that ‘“The ever more 
affluent standard of living is the god of 
twentieth century North America and 
the adman is its prophet.” Sider goes 
on to expose our indifference to our 
billion starving neighbours and to 
attack our rationalizations. He feels 
that the prospects for the future of the 
world could well be dark unless our 
indifference to the poor is replaced by 
a compassionate stewardship of our 
wealth. 

This book is subtitled ‘‘A Biblical 
Study’’ and Part Two provides an 
examination of what the Bible has to 
say about the poor, possessions and 
structural evil. Of particular interest in 
this section is the author’s illuminating 
treatment of the jubilee principle and 
the economic relationships of the New 
Testament Church. 

Part Three deals with ‘““Implementa- 
tion” and offers suggestions for alter- 
ing our lifestyle and improving our 
giving. Some of these suggestions are 
quite radical but Sider terms the idea 
of a ‘Graduated tithe’ a ‘‘modest 
proposal.” Every Christian should 
know what the graduated tithe is, and 
many should be practising it. 

This is an important book for 
anyone who is uneasy about the fact 
that the majority of the world’s people 
are poor and hungry and who desires 
some guidance regarding ways and 
means of changing the situation. 

John Vaudry 
MR. VAUDRY is minister at Orangedale Presby- 
terian Church, Nova Scotia. 
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LETTERS 


(continued from page 9) 


substantiation or transsubstantiation. 
I trust he does not mean to teach any 
such un-Presbyterian theology of the 
sacrament. Surely, he believes that 
Christ’s presence in the Communion is 
spiritual rather than physical, i.e., 
mediated by the Holy Spirit. In Part IV 
(June), several other ambiguous state- 
ments are made regarding the nature 
of the Lord’s Supper. Mr. Cooper tells 
us that after the prayer of consecration 
the bread and wine ‘‘come back”’ to us 
“as his body and blood.”’ Then, at the 
“elevation” the Roman Catholic prayer 
Agnus Dei (Lamb of God) is to be said, 
and at this point “the minister and peo- 
ple are visibly under the Christ who 
comes to his church from above.” In 
speaking of the distribution of the ele- 
ments (although he never uses the 
word elements as far as I can see), Mr. 
Cooper talks as though to pass on the 
elements is to offer Christ himself to 
our neighbour (see bottom of p. 12)! If 
this is the Reformed doctrine of the 
Lord’s supper it is certainly couched in 
ambiguous and misleading language. 

Then, secondly, Mr. Cooper speaks 
of a eucharistic offering in terms that 
seem to be quite non-Reformed. He 
says that in the Eucharistic Prayer 
“The crowning glory of this prayer is 
the thank-offering of Jesus Christ him- 
self to the Father.’’ He goes on to State 
that “. . .he and we offer up bread and 
wine. . .” Yet one reads in our Confes- 
sion of Faith that “In this sacrament 
Christ is not offered up to his Father 
See CX XX IT), 

To return to Part III, I have diffi- 
culty understanding Mr. Cooper’s doc- 
trine of salvation. All Christians will 
agree that the Word became flesh at 
our Lord’s conception and that believ- 
ers are united with Christ by faith 
through the Holy Spirit, but surely it is 
strange (if not wrong) to speak of “‘the 
adoption of the disciples into that 
same flesh and blood.” The doctrine of 
the last things espoused in this article 
perplexes me too. Scripture tells us of 
the second advent of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, but where are we told that ‘the 
Word will become flesh” (my empha- 
sis)? This sounds like a denial of the 
uniqueness of the Incarnation. 

Perhaps I have misunderstood Mr. 
Cooper completely — I hope I have. I 


' know I am not the only person who 
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found these articles esoteric, and so I 

am probably not the only one who 

would welcome some clarification 
from the author. 

(Rev.) John Vaudry, 

Orangedale, N.S. 


Consuetude: a guard 
against hubris? 


I was very interested in Dr. Fowler’s 
proposed new Doctrine of Consuetude 
which was described in your recent 
issue. Subject to a clarification I would 
render it a subsection in a footnote in 
my lectures on ‘‘Cataphatic Ecclesi- 
ology.” 

Is it a presupposition of Dr. 
Fowler’s view that the Ecclesia, its life 
and work is defined only by codified 
rules and regulations? If so, this doc- 
trine of consuetude is false since there 
would be no ecclesia/church with the 
deviant practices he outlined. If not, 
then surely his doctrine is a truism the 
stating of which is necessary only as a 
guard against the hubris of budding 
church lawyers who might believe that 
the end and be all of church life is the 
Book of Forms et al and who use this 
said Book of Forms not to promote 
church life but as an obstacle to it. 

M. C. Felderhof, 

Lecturer in Modern Theology, 
Dept. of Religious and 
Theological Studies, 

Westhill, Selby Oak Cottages, 
Birmingham, England 


Lamentable prayers 


The Board of World Mission has 
sent us for use in private as well as 
public worship “MORE Prayers for 
China today.” 

In the third prayer of ““Confession”’ 
we are to confess that “we who are 
Christ’s people have been outlived by 
those who do not even recognize 
Christ, in the very tasks of compassion 
and mercy to which He calls us.”’ Item: 
Tibet, the Cultural Revolution and its 
aftermath to this day, Vietnam, and 
the callous indifference of China to 
thousands of their own race, the Boat 
People, perishing on the high seas, 
while Christians and Western govern- 
ments move to rescue and re-settle 
them. . . ’nough said. 

In the second prayer of ‘““Thanksgiv- 
ing”’ we are to thank God for the ‘‘new 
hope” that fills the lives of the Chinese, 


in spite of the fact that this hope is 
fanatically materialistic and God- 
denying. 

In the fifth prayer of ‘“Thanksgiv- 
ing”’ we are to thank God that Com- 
munists in China have fulfilled the call 
of Christ in Matthew 25. That 30 mil- 
lion perished in the process goes 
unheeded. 

In the second prayer of “‘Interces- 
sion” we are to ask God to lead the 
Chinese leaders in their Communist 
enterprise of building a “true com- 
munity,” expressing confidence that it 
is that kind of community which will 
lead to Chnist’s Lordship. 

But the one that takes the cake, is the 
first prayer of “Thanksgiving”? in 
which we are to give thanks to God 
that our missionaries in China have 
sown the seeds of the Communist 
Revolution. 

We might get a few Christians con- 
fused by such muddle-headedness, but 
to put it into our prayers is nothing but 
an insult to the intelligence of 
Almighty God. Ah, my poor Church! 

(Rev.) Hans W. Zegerius, 
Arthur, Ontario 
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CONGREGATIONAL idEA 


This month’s idea is another from Calvin Church, 
North Bay, and the Rev. Zander Dunn. 


Cards, such as the one shown, are printed — blank on 
the inside — so that the minister can write a personal 
note to mark the anniversary being commemorated. The 
card shown marks the anniversary of a wedding. Bap- 
tisms and confirmations can be similarly remembered. 
(Birthdays are too difficult to deal with this way since it is 
hard to keep traek of everyone’s, unlike the other occa- 
sions which are recorded in the church register.) 


Front outer cover 


On The 
Anniversary 
Of Your 
Wedding 


CELEBRATED 
IN 
CALVIN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


NORTH BAY, ONTARIO 
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of the month 


These cards are sent out prior to the celebration and 
the people to whom they are sent are advised that the 
congregation will be thinking of them and that their 
names will appear in the church bulletin on the nearest 
Sunday. 

Mr. Dunn comments: “ . . . baptisms (and confirma- 
tions) are often forgotten and we want to remind people 
of that event which we consider to be extremely impor- 
tant in their lives, the time when they become members 
of the Church.” 


Back outer cover 


THE WEDDING VOWS 


[Ore tree ier. , do take you,.......... to be my 
lawful wedded (husband, wife), according to 
God’s holy ordinance: to have and to hold 

from this day forward, for better for worse, 

for richer for poorer, in sickness and in health, 
to love and to cherish, till death us do part.... 


| give you this ring as the token and pledge of 
the covenant now made between us. 
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GLEN DAVIS, FOR 15 YEARS a missionary working with the 
Korean Christian Church in Japan, succeeded the Rev. Malcolm 
Ransom as Secretary for Mission Education in November, 
1978. 

A native Nova Scotian, or perhaps more correctly, a Cape 
Bretoner, Glen was born in Sydney, was educated at Sydney 
Academy, McGill (B.A.), The Presbyterian College, (B.D. and 
Calvin Gold Medalist), and the University of Toronto (M.Th.) 
1976-77 while on furlough. 

The question naturally arises as to the wisdom of removing 
such a highly trained missionary from the field in order to 
assume a position at church offices. Glen acknowledged that the 
matter had been raised but that he saw no discontinuity insofar 
as his commitment to the missionary enterprise was concerned. 

“‘T don’t see this as an administrative position, though it 
might be designated as such. The purpose of my work now is to 
raise the level of awareness and concern for mission. While I 
don’t say that you couldn’t do this without cross-cultural mis- 
sion experience, I think it would be very difficult. It’s much 
easier for me having been overseas, and it adds to my credi- 
bility. I realize that I must deepen my awareness of the Canadian 
scene, but having been overseas is an advantage. This is still a 
job in mission. I wouldn’t have come here unless I believed that. 
Mission is where my heart is and this job is essential for the 


support of that work.”’ 

The gap between what’s actually happening and the church’s 
knowledge of and involvement with this work is the major 
concern for Glen. Parts of the church don’t seem to share his 
excitement or interest in what’s being done in their name, both 
in Canada and overseas, and Glen wants to bridge the gap, and 
bring home to more Presbyterians the urgency of our mission 
responsibility and the need for us to learn from our brothers and 
sisters in Christ around the world. 

Asked if it would help if mission projects were personalized 
more, Glen said that our view of mission was not individualis- 
tic. People do get a great sense of satisfaction from being related 
to a particular person or project, from having photographs, 
letters, etc., “‘but mission does not exist to make us feel good or 
to satisfy our guilt feelings. Our responsibility is to carry out the 
total task God has given us to do in the world and sometimes it is 
not possible to relate participation directly to a person or project. 
But that does not make the job any less important’’. 

Given the socio-economic and political changes sweeping the 
globe, have mission patterns been affected? Is it wrong to 
proselytize, to seek converts from other religions directly? 
Many advocate an indirect approach; that of “‘being with’’ a 
people in their immediate situation and meeting their needs 
however we can, be they medical, economic, educational or 
political, all in the name of Christ, but subtly. 

Glen does not see the question as an either/or dilemma, but as 
both/and challenge. ‘“We need to be open to other religions, to 
hear what they have to say, but that doesn’t mean that we have to 
compromise the essential message — ‘Repent for the Kingdom 
of heaven is at hand’ ’’. Commitment to Jesus Christ as Saviour 
and Lord is still essential and though we offer material assis- 
tance in love, ‘Man does not live by bread alone’. It would be 
possible, he feels, to be involved in all manner of material aid 
without being true to the complete evangel to the whole man. 

Glen, his wife, Joyce, and their two sons, Bruce and Mark, 
experienced some cultural shock on returning to Canada. He has 
found, as have all the other missionaries he has talked to, a 
disturbing self-centredness in our society. ‘‘Not that it doesn’t 
exist in Japan, but I expected more from what is not, admittedly, 
a ‘‘Christian’’ society — at least in the fullest sense — but one 
that should be influenced by and permeated with Christian 
values’’. There is a new permissiveness in Canada that contrasts 
not so much with Japan where pornography of various kinds 
abounds, but with the Canada that he left fifteen years ago. 
There seems to be a much lower moral standard. One place 
where the contrast does show up particularly is in the schools. 
The attitude of Japanese students toward their teachers is much 
more respectful than that prevalent here in Canada. 

The adjustment has carried other difficulties. Naturally 
enough, he and his family miss many of the people they worked 
with for so long. His sons are made to feel a little ‘‘out of it’’, not 
knowing the names of the sports stars or pop singers that are part 
of the world of their contemporaries. Joyce has had to adjust to 
not being directly involved in his work as she was in Japan 
where she was able to teach and participate directly on a day-to- 
day basis. 

Closing on a personal note, Glen admits to being a great 
sports fan, especially enjoying hockey and tennis. He enjoys 
music with the exception of modern jazz, contemporary classi- 
cal works and hard rock. The greatest influence on his life as a 
missionary and a minister has been the Korean people among 
whom he laboured in Japan. a 
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Crashing the barriers 


IT IS FREQUENTLY said that it is 
easier to “join” the church than practi- 
cally any other organization or club in 
the community. There is a measure of 
truth in such a statement, for all too 
often there is a lack of real commit- 
ment to attendance or support, suchas 
is required in many clubs. 

However there is a sense in which 
many people find becoming a member 
of the church a most difficult matter. 
The fact that so few of us realize that it 
is hard for many to identify with a 
congregation is one reason why the 
membership of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada declines year after 
year. There are many reasons why peo- 
ple do not become church members. 
Many feel no need of the church; oth- 
ers have unpleasant memories of past 
church involvement; some do not want 
to assume the obligations of church 
membership. But, there are a large 
number who would like to become 
part of the life of a congregation but 
who do not have the nerve to crash the 
barriers. 

I am sure that most active church 
members will protest such a statement. 
They will point out that visitors are 


_ welcomed by the ushers; they are asked 


to sign the guest book; they are invited 
to join groups; they are called upon by 
the minister and others. It is quite true 
that respectable, middle-class people 
who have more or less the same life 
style as we have may be warmly wel- 
comed. But today most Canadians are 
not in that category. It is worth noting 
that 25 per cent of Canadians have 
neither British nor French ancestry. If 
we are to minister to the population in 
general and carry on real Christian 
activity we have to be involved with a 
broad cross-section of society. 

People who have different manners, 
customs, dress, taste in music, and who 
live quite differently from us find most 
congregations foreign and strange. 
They do not feel welcome in spite of 
our smiles; handshakes and words. 
They sense that they are not really 
wanted and they do not feel at home in 
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the middle-class atmosphere. They 
represent a different culture and our 
ways seem strange indeed. Any 
congregation that wants to minister to 
people has to face the fact that only a 
few people in the community will find 
it possible to leap the economic, social 
and cultural barriers which surround 
most congregations in urban centres. 
The message most receive is that if they 
want a church home they had better 
look elsewhere. The percentage of the 
population who find our congrega- 
tions congenial is getting smaller each 
year and if significant numbers of new 
members are to be added they have to 
come from other classes of people. 

However this is not to say that even 
those who have a similar life style to us 
always find it easy to ‘‘crash the 
party.” I have seen people ‘“‘join’’ the 
church but unless they are fortunate 
enough to have some business con- 
nections or social ties with others in the 
congregation, they disappear after a 
short time. People generally ignored 
them. One of the saddest sights at a 
fellowship hour is to see church people 
laughing and talking and having a 
wonderful time with all the people they 
know while new members and the vis- 
itors are ignored and left to talk among 
themselves. It is this type of though- 
tlessness which has a lot to do with 
declining membership. 

To many of you these concerns may 
seem very superficial and petty — does 
not church membership have to do 
with faith in Christ, worship and serv- 
ing? Yes, but that is not a//, and any 
survey of church growth shows that 
congregations where people sense they 
are really wanted — for their own sakes 
— attract new members. 
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ERRATUM: The bi-centenary of Robert 
Raikes’ first Sunday School will be cele- 
brated in 1980 and not in 1983, as it 
appeared in “‘Pungent and Pertinent”’ in 
September’s Record. Though he didn’t 
feel that his school was sufficiently 
established to publicize until 1783, he 
has actually begun his work in 1780. 
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2110 Main St.,Wpg.,R2V 2C2Ph.: 338-9393 


memorial windows 
designed and fabricated by 


Russell C. Goodman 
3846 Ellesmere Rd. 
West Hill, Ontario MIC - 1J1 


Telephone 282.8979 


Acorn Stained Glass Ltd. 
706 Gordon Baker Road 
Willowdale, Ontario 
M2H 3B4 
(416) 492-9641 
Memorial Stained Glass Windows 
Traditional and Modern 
Repairs and Releading 


P&B STAINED GLASS STUDIO 


STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


244 DUKE STREET WEST: 
SAINT JOHN, N. B. 


PHONE 672-6445 - 657-2289 
PAUL BLANEY, N.D.D., A.M.G-P- 


Your comments on articles in The 
Record are always welcome. Feel 


free to write to us at any time. 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Q In Genesis 5 it says that Adam 
‘“‘was 130 years old.’’ ‘‘After that he 
lived another 800 years. He had other 
children and died at the age of 930.’ I 
can't figure that out. Can you? 


A That was the time when senior 
citizens were certainly senior! How 
about Methuselah! When he was 187 
years old, he had a son and lived another 
782 years and died at the age of 969! 
Here’s the explanation that has satisfied 
me Over my Own more modest span of 
years. Genesis was written over quite a 
period of time, transcribed from a long 
oral tradition (passed on by word of 
mouth). When it was actually written 
down, the time being written about was 
long past. The author wanted to make 
sure that the Lord God was seen as being 
active and alive throughout all of history. 
The problem was that there were too few 
characters and too many years. The gaps 
then, were filled in by long life! Call it 
holy exaggeration if you will. One thing 
for sure — God was Lord of all history 
and all time! 


Q How does The _ Presbyterian 
Church in Canada stand on “mercy” 
killing? 


A From the Acts and Proceedings, 
1965, I quote from page 335: ‘‘Eutha- 
nasia or mercy killing is another ques- 
tion being discussed today. It is the 
consensus of the Board (of Evangelism 
and Social Action, as it then was) that 
a definitive study of euthanasia is not 
necessary at this time, but a study 
paper is being prepared to facilitate the 
discussion of this question at the con- 
gregational level.” 

That is all I could find from a quick 
search through the Acts and Proceed- 
ings from 1965 to 1978. If someone has 
the study paper, perhaps a copy could 
be forwarded to the address below. 

As we would search for a stance on 
this matter, if we have not already 
decided, the following concerns would 
have to be considered seriously: What 
is life? What is death? Is, for instance, a 
comatose condition, more life or more 
death? Is living “artificially” (by 
machine) really living? What is the 


Biblical understanding of life? Who 
gives life and who takes it away? What 
rights do we have over other people? 
We would also have to define “‘mercy”’ 
killing. In any discussion of this mat- 
ter, opinions are many and varied. As 
Christians we have to use our God- 
given brains, as well as having to know 
what the Scriptures say. 


Q How do you see The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada twenty years from 
now? 


A I am not a fortune teller, but I’ll 
venture some opinions. 

Where has the Church been? Over 
twenty-seven years, (yes, dear reader, I 
am that long in the tooth) I have seen: 
the church building boom bubble 
burst; serious decrease in church mem- 
bership with a concurrent increase in 
revenue; older well-established urban 
congregations drying up, not by any- 
thing they have done, but because of 
population shifts; an almost incredible 
increase in knowledge; rise of particu- 
larized ministries, i.e., institutional 
and hospital chaplains; more students 
for the ministry with a lesser church 
population; young people being heard 
in the courts of the church; less empha- 
sis On mission and a certain pre- 
occupation with survival, etc., etc. You 
can add what you have seen from your 
point of view. 

If these have been the trends, then 
where are they taking us over the next 
twenty years? Here’s my calculated 
guess. In twenty years, we could see 
less emphasis on building and more on 
home or group fellowship, an even 
smaller national church (unless we not 
only re-discover evangelism, but also 
have the faith and courage to do it in 
some form); a much greater lay invol- 
vement, with the minister primarily the 
“enabler”; a great amount of money 
gained from the sale of prime sight 
churches . . . but nothing to spend it 
on; (money will still be our problem, 
not how to raise it, but what to do with 
our surplus!); more deeply committed 
members with other Christians still a 
minority in a complex pluralistic 
society that will offer no special 


favours to Christians (viz church 
buildings will be taxed). We will still be 
trying to find solutions to problems for 
which there are no solutions. 

In twenty years, it will be very excit- 
ing and very difficult to be a Christian 
and finally, Jesus Christ will still be 
very much alive, even as he is today! 


Q Does The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada have an official (or even unoffi- 
cial) stand about fraternal orders (in 
particular, the Masonic Lodge)? How 
should Presbyterian Christians respond 
to ministers and elders who are Masons? 


A (a) To my knowledge, (and I 
don’t trust it very much and you 
shouldn’t either), The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada has never taken a 
stand in regard to the Masonic order. 
No doubt, we would discover that 
many Presbyterians are masons and 
members of the shrine. 

Some churches have taken a nega- 
tive stand and such an attitude must 
have something to do with the secrecy 
involved in the Masonic ritual. 

A serious problem, as I see it, arises 
when someone thinks that their invol- 
vement in the Order is a good enough 
substitute for church involvement. If 
this occurs, then some heavy conversa- 
tion is required. 

Finally, about this matter of taking a 
stand. One must be careful about judg- 
ing and about thinking that the whole 
truth has been entrusted only to you. 
The ultimate truth, of course, is Jesus 
Christ and it is with his mind and heart 
that we would look at our brothers and 
sisters. 

(b) How are we to respond to minis- 
ters and elders who are masons? There 
is only one way to respond to them and 
to anyone else for that matter. The 
response is love, the kind of love that 
Paul speaks about in the Corinthian 
letter: “love is patient and kind, it is 
not conceited or proud; love is not ill- 
mannered or selfish or irritable; love 
does not keep a record of wrongs.” 


SEND QUESTIONS TO: Rey. Dr. Bruce Miles, 
364 Foxdale Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba, R2G 
TA4. Include name and address, for information 
only. 
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Actual Size: 
Approx. 4%” high, 


(Advertisement) 


3%" wide. 
\ 
i ee ke 
HAND PAINTED 
COLLECTOR CALIBRE! 
EACH WITH FREE ~ / 
VOTIVE CANDLE! (A 
USE ALSO FOR CANDY, Fe. GO / \NEASY-TO-CARRY CASE OF 12 
PAPERCLIPS, PLANTER, ~~ * a” SHOW-SELL-DELIVER 
It’s easy! Just show these adorable figurines to parading in grown-up costume, a Little Leaguer 
customers - listen to the ‘“‘oohs” and “aahs” - and dubbed “The Babe”, a tiny tot cuddling her 
watch sales soar! Each genuine bisque porcelain “Teddy Bear’, and a_ saucy little chatterer 


is beautifully hand painted, and comes with its own 
votive candle. The kit of twelve contains six original 
designs, exclusively our own: two titled “Bedtime 
Prayers” featuring a lad or lassie, ‘‘Mom’s Girl” 


telephoning in ‘‘Line Busy”. Everyone will want two 
or three - for gifts, and for personal collectibles. 
Let Lovables put your Fund Drive over the top! 

Sell for $4.00. You earn $1.50 each. 


IF YOU ORDER 


Departmen 


Nee J.H. COLLINGWOOD & SONS LTD. 


NO RISK, NO | 


t93089/79 6381 St. Lawrence Blvd., Montreal, Que. H2S 3C3 


PROFIT WILL BE | Department PRR-10/9 6381 St. Lawrence Blvd., Montreal, Que. H2S 3C3 
1 O KITS $1 80 aber anh (1 RUSH Samples and information. 
L] We are anxious to get started. Ship___Kits(12 in ea.)@ $30.00 per kit. 
PENNY UNTIL 

20 KITS $360 AFTER ITEMS Quebec residents add 8% sales tax. 

50 KITS $900 paps? Name Title 

100 KITS $1800 : | Organization Phone 
Address 

J.H. COLLINGWOOD & SONS LTD. } City 

l Province Postal Code 


October, 1979 
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LIFE & LUXURY 
IN 


RETIREMENT 


NEWS 


Willowdale Church sponsors “boat people” 


ST. RAPHAEL’S MANOR 


A retirement lodge with 
features of a luxury 
residential hotel. 


Private or shared rooms, suites 
Private baths 

Air conditioned 
Broadloomed throughout 
Colour TV, radioineachroom 
Restful lounge areas 

Safety features 

Nurse call system 

Emergency power systems 


Photo credit: Calvin A. Pater 


PICTURED ABOVE are some of the 
thirteen members of the Quach and Hong 
families, the first two families sponsored 
by Willowdale Church, Toronto, Ontario 
as part of their programme to assist the 
“boat people” refugees. Rev. Merrill Reside 
is minister of the congregation. 


+ & + + + HH H 


Residents retain independence. 

No lease or transfer of assets 

required. Permanent or short-term 
occupancy. Accommodation includes: 


we 24-hour nursing supervision 


* Recreation, activities St. David’s Village opens 

* Maid service, housekeeping : * 

* Personal Laundry e RM ae yg i ee 
% Diningroom — menu choice - M hap i ese 


Additional features: 


Pepe re ke eee 
Tuck Shop / msg 
Parking — free for residents 4 Fa ”™ 
and guests 

Landscaped grounds 


Direct bus connection to subway 


% Medical clinic ce 

%* Nursing Home on premises 

* Barber-beauty salon , se i " 

* Branchbank Y eae 9 ; 
* Chapel rs f 

* 

* 


For further information and free SHOWN at the opening from left to right Ontario; and Alderman Fred Bland, 
coloured brochure, write: are: Rev. Everett Briard, Grace Church, Scarborough. 
ST.RAPHAEL’S MANOR, Scarborough; His Worship Mayor Gus 
Box P, Harris, Scarborough; Mr. Brian Harrison, 
1020 McNicoll Avenue Senior Controller of Scarborough; Rev. 
fat Victoria Park Ave.) Douglas Crocker, Moderator of East 

a Toronto Presbytery; Mr. Charles McCul- 


St. David’s Village in Scarborough, 
Ontario, the apartment community for 
older people sponsored by the East 


Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6 loch and Mr. James Griffiths, Vice- Toronto Presbytery, was officially 
or call: 41 6-499-331 3 Presidents of St. David's Corporation; The opened on May D2. Attending the 
Hon. Frank Drea, Minister of Consumer ceremony were representatives of all 
and Corporate Relations, Province of levels of government and officials of 
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Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration. The Hon. Martin O’Connell, 
Minister of Labour in the Federal 
Government at the time officiated at 
the ribbon-cutting ceremony. 

During the course of their remarks, 
each of the government representa- 
tives complimented St. David’s 
Church for the vision and initiative of 
the congregation in undertaking the 
project and carrying it through to com- 
pletion. They congratulated the con- 
gregation and the Presbytery for their 
dedication to the needs of older peo- 
ple, also commenting on the attractive 
design and lay-out of the building, and 
the excellent facilities provided for the 
use and comfort of the residents. 
Mayor Harris said that as a member of 
the Metropolitan Toronto Social Ser- 
vices Committee, he has seen about 
forty apartment residences built for 
senior citizens and “‘this is the finest 
one I have ever seen.” 

The Rev. Douglas Crocker, Modera- 
tor of East Toronto Presbytery, 
brought greetings on behalf of the 
members of the Presbytery. 

Mayor Harris presented the Village 
with a flag of the Borough of Scar- 
borough. The Hon. Frank Drea pre- 
sented the flag of the Province of 
Ontario, and the Hon. Martin O’Con- 
nell the flag of Canada. 

The Rev. Everett Briard was the 
minister of St. David’s at the time the 
project was conceived and served until 
last December when the Rev. Noel 
Gordon was inducted as minister. 

The architect was Mr. Murray Ross 
and the building contractor Heath- 
cliffe Developments Limited. 

Since the official opening almost 
two-thirds of the apartments (over 100 
units) have been rented and enquiries 
are coming in in_ ever-increasing 
numbers. 


W.M.S. conference planned 


Under the auspices of the Women’s 
Missionary Society (W.D.), a Confer- 
ence for Presbyterian Women is being 
planned to be held in Carleton Univer- 
sity, Ottawa, Ontario on May 30 and 
31 and June 1, 1980. 

The theme is OUR FAITH IN 
ACTION, and there will be Bible 
Study, Speakers, Discussion, Music, 
great Fellowship and some opportun- 
ity for sightseeing. 

For further information please write 
to Mrs. F.A. O’Hara, 2 Deerfield 
Drive, Apt. 210, Nepean, Ontario, 
K2G 3R6. 

w 


The United Nations has declared that 
1979 is the International Year of the 
Child. This year, more than any other, 
Canadians are looking for a way to help 
underprivileged children — a way that 
could enable every child to have the 
rights to which he is entitled. 


Foster Parents Plan knows how you can 
help. For over 40 years, through our 


| want to be a Foster Parent of a boy 
country 


CALL TOLL FREE ANYTIME 1-(800)-268-7174 


Information will be sent immediately 


FOSTER PARENTS PLAN OF CANADA 


153 ST. CLAIR AVENUE WEST, TORONTO, CANADA M4V 1P8 


$114.00 Semi-Annually 1 


1979 International 
Year of the Child 


unique sponsorship program, thousands 
of children and families have learned 
how to work their way free from 
poverty’s grasp. Many Canadians 

have learned the warm feeling of 
fulfillment that only a Foster Parent 
can experience. 


So when you ask yourself “‘What can 

I do for a child this year?”’, please — 
remember PLAN. Then make your 
contribution to the future of our world. 


girl LJ Age see 2k 
or where the need Is greatest 


| enclose my first payment of $19.00 Monthly 


$57.00 Quarterly 


$228.00 Annually 
| can't become a Foster Parent right now, however | enclose my contribution 


of $______—~———s~éPlease send me more information L] _ Tel. No. 

Name 

Address 

City Prov. Code 


4/23/79 


| wish communication with PLAN to be in English L] 


PLAN operates in Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Indonesia, Mali, Nepal, Nicaragua, Peru, the Philippines, Sierra Leone, the Sudan and Upper 
Volta. Foster Parents Plan of Canada is officially registered as a Canadian Charitable Organiza- 
tion by the Federal Government. Contributions are tax deductible. 


French 


PR10-O0009 
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TWO STAINED-GLASS WINDOWS were dedicated at Durham 
Church, Pictou County, N.S. on July 15 in memory of James M. 
MacDonald, given by his family. The windows depicting “The 
Word” and “The Sacraments” were unveiled by his son, Douglas, 
and dedicated by Rev. Dr. Donald C. MacDonald, brother of 
James and principal clerk of the General Assembly. Shown from 
left to right in the picture are: Dr. D.C. MacDonald; family donors 
Douglas MacDonald, Mrs. James M. MacDonald, and daughter 
Anne, Mrs. Brady Copeland; and Dr. Fred Pauley, who assisted at 
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125 YEARS OF PRESBYTERIAN worship was celebrated at Knox 
Church, Meaford, Ontario at a special anniversary service on 
June 17, conducted in the tradition of the Covenanters of the 
17th century. Shown after the service from left to right are: Rev. 
T.H. Boyd, minister of Knox; Mrs. Charles Hay, Toronto; Mrs. 
James R. White; Mrs. J.F. Gibbons; Mrs. T.H. Boyd, Meaford; Rev. 
Principal J. Charles Hay, D.D., Knox College, Toronto, who was 
the guest preacher. 


the dedication. 


officially mark the start of construction of 
Centennial Church, Calgary, Alberta took 
place on July 8. Pictured from left to right 
are: Jim Broadwell, clerk of session; Cal 
Sigurdsen, chairman Of the board; Angus 
Campbell, chairman of the building 
committee; Rev. Gerry Graham, pastor; 
Frank Fraser, Sunday school 
superintendent. 


Be ee A Re ee a, if 
A TREE PLANTING CEREMONY to mark 
the 50th anniversary of the Opening and 
dedication of First Church, Pembroke, 
Ont. took place in May. Pictured from left 
to right: Rev. W. M. Moncrieff, minister, 
Mrs. Sadie Bradley, senior member of the 
congregation, Dr. J. C. Bigelow, 
Moderator of the 104th General Assembly, 
and Mrs. Barbara Caldwell, clerk of 
session. 
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Photo credit: Standard-Freeholder (Cornwall) 


CROSSING THE SYMBOLIC BRIDGE of 
friendship between Canada and China are 
Susan and Robert Aitken, participants in 
“China Day” at St. John’s Church, 
Cornwall, Ont. held during the school 
spring break. Some ninety children from 
the congregation and the community took 
part in a programme of activities and 
presentations depicting life in China and 
the place of the church in the lives of the 
people. 


Retired minister, Rev. Gordon Brett, 
returned to his former pastorate of 23 years 
previous as guest speaker at the 134th 
anniversary service of Knox Church, 
McDonald's Corners, Ont. on July 1. The 
other two congregations in this pastoral 
charge, Elphin Church and Snow Road 
Church celebrated their anniversaries on 
July 15 and August 19 respectively, with 
guest speakers Dr. Robert Hill of Carleton 
Place at Elphin and Rev. Linda Bell of 
Cobden-Ross at Snow Road. 


CAMEOS 


THE MORTGAGE on Westminster 
Church, Scarborough, Ontario was sym- 
bolically burned during a recent Sunday 
morning service. Shown taking part in the 
ceremony from left to right are: Mr. A. 
Thiessen, chairman of the board of man- 
agers; Rev. W.A. Wallace of Richmond Hill 
Presbyterian Church and former minister 
at Westminster; Rev. C. Townsley, minis- 
ter; and Rev. F. Conkey of St. Andrew's 
Church, Pickering, a former interim mod- 
erator to the congregation. 


Photo credit: Williams 


“PRESENTED BY FRIENDS in 1895 before 
returning to Formosa” is inscribed on the 
silver tea service given to missionary Rev. 
George Leslie MacKay and his wife from 
members of Knox Church, Embro, Ont. 
Knox was the home church of Mr. MacKay 
who in 1872 was the first missionary to the 
island of Formosa, now Taiwan. The tea 
service remained on the island until ten 
years ago, and on Sunday, May 13, Miss 
Anna MacKay of Toronto, grand-daughter 
of the missionaries, returned it to Knox 
Church for safe-keeping. Pictured 
accepting the tea service from Miss MacKay 
is the minister, Rev. A. C. Muir. 
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Photo credit: Valley Courier, Thornbury 


A TRADITIONAL SERVICE of the 1850’s marked the 125th anniversary of St. Paul’s 
Church, Thornbury, Ont. on July 8. Rev. Burton Andrew, a former member of St. Paul's, 
was the guest speaker for the occasion. Pictured at the outdoor buffet dinner which 
followed the service, from left to right are: Mrs. and Rev. Henry MacNeill of Meaford, 
Ont.: Rev. and Mrs. Burton Andrew of Woodstock, Ont.; Rev. and Mrs. Howard Smith 
from Warsaw, Indiana; Miss Eleanor Knott, on furlough from her missionary work in 
India; Mrs. and Rev. Thomas Boyd, present minister of St. Paul's. 


Photo credit: The Standard (St. Catherines-Niagara) 


“TARGET 5,000” got a good send off at a 
dinner on the eve of the 20th anniversary 
celebrations of the Kirk-on-the-Hill 
Presbyterian Church, Fonthill, Ont. on 
May 6. The dinner was the first of several 
money-making events planned for this 
year to pay off one of the congregation’s 
two outstanding $5,000 loans. Pictured 
from left to right: Rev. Norman W. 
Hutchinson, present minister; Mrs. Grace 
McGill, convener of the dinner for the 
Ladies Guild; Mr. Peter Kirkpatrick, 
chairman of the board of managers; Mrs. 
Muriel Hutchinson; Mrs. Jean Graham, 
wife of Rev. Gerald Graham (extreme 
right), former pastor of the Kirk and now 
at Centennial Church, Calgary. 


A new lighting system was recently 
installed in the auditorium of Knox Church, 
Dutton, Ontario and dedicated by Rev. : 
David Stewart in a special ceremony. Mrs. 
Florence Bennett presented the lights to the 
congregation as a memorial to her hus- 
band, Jim; her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Pinner; and her brother, James; 
and her mother-in-law, Mrs. Catherine 
Bennett. 


A BANNER to mark the 100th anniversary 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of St. 
Andrew's Church, Uxbridge, Ont. was 
made by the congregation’s C.G.I.T. 
young people and presented at their 
mothers-and-daughters banquet. Shown 
in the picture from left to right: Mrs. 
Helen Clark, president of the W.M.S., who 
accepted the banner; Beryl Moore and 
Betty Fredrich, C.G.I.T. leaders; and 
Sandy Bakelaar, who made the 
presentation on behalf of the girls. 


A Second Century Advance for Christ 
Rally was organized by the Presbytery of 
Lanark and Renfrew and held on June 24. 
Several hundred Presbyterians attended 
the outdoor service of worship at Stewart 
Park, Renfrew. The sermon, titled ‘“‘Like A 
Mighty Army,” was given by the chairman 
of Second Century Advance for Christ, 
Mr. Frank J. Whilsmith, and a monetary 
donation was made to the S.C.A. fund 
following the Rally. 


Refurbishing of the Choir Room by 
members of the Senior Choir of Knox 
Church, Walkerton, Ontario was acknow- 
ledged at a dedication service on June 17 
conducted by Rev. Donald Kemble, minis- 
ter. The room was dedicated in memory of 
John McKenzie Drummond, for many 
years a tenor in the choir until his death in 
January, 1978. 
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Rev. William J. Newell 
and lan J. Stanley 
invite pastors and 
Christian leaders 

to share inthe 


TWO-DAY SEMINAR 


MANAGING 
YOUR TIME 


OCTOBER 16, 17 
Toronto, Ontario 


OCTOBER 30, 31 
Montreal, Quebec 


NOVEMBER 21, 22 
Red Deer, Alberta 


NOVEMBER 28, 29 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


JANUARY 30, 31, 1980 
St. John’s, Newfoundland 


This seminar has helped thousands of 
pastors and Christian leaders of North 
America in the practical details of 
daily life and ministry. The seminars 
are conducted by World Vision of 
Canada executive director, William J. 
Newell, and lan J. Stanley, director 
of communications and_ services. 
Plan now to be with us. Mail the 
coupon to the office nearest you. 
c/o Managing Your Time, 
WORLD VISION OF CANADA 

In B.C. and Alta. write: 

Box 58400, Vancouver B.C. V6P 6E4 


In Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan write: 
Box 2740, Steinbach, Man. ROA 2A0 


In Atlantic Canada write: 
Box 5121, Armdale, N.S. B3L 4M7 


In Ontario write: 

6630 Turner Valley Road, 
Mississauga, Ont. L5N 2S4 
Managing Your Time Seminar 
Check one: (J Toronto 

LJ) Montreal CJ Red Deer 
X)Winnipeg LI St.John’s 

$55 covers all costs. Make cheques 
payable to Managing your Time. 


| | Send complete details. 

|) | enclose $25 now, the balance 
of $30 to be paid at the seminar. 

(| lenclose the entire $55. 


Name 

Address 

Cl | Va Proys 
PG. eee see Se el2 
Church or Org. 


Photo credit: Vernon Army Cadet Camp 
“TELL YOUR STORY TO THE PADRE” is an old service saying. That is just what 
happens when a cadet gets homesick or wants to talk to someone at Vernon Army 
Cadet Camp in British Columbia. Rev. Gordon Faraday, Presbyterian Chaplain, 
Penticton; Sister Colette Lemoine; Father Basil J. McCarthy, Toronto, Ont.; Ms. Jo-Ann 
Bradley, Secretary from Vernon; and Father Don Malens, Salmon Arm, B.C. looked after 
the spiritual needs of 1,261 cadets and 570 staff members this past summer. There were 


four chaplains in Vernon Army Cadet Camp at any given time during the cadets 
six-week training course. The Padres’ building contained two chapels plus a quiet 
reading room for those who wished to get away from the daily hustle and bustle of the 
camp. A Drum Head service was held for members of the camp on the 12th August, 
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Photo credit: Chatham Daily News 
MISS LAURA McCOIG, member of First 
Church, Chatham, Ontario received a 
congratulatory telegram from Her Majesty 
The Queen and commemorative plaques 
from Prinze Minister Joe Clark and Pre- 
mier William Davis of Ontario on her 

100th Birthday on June 20. 


ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH 
KITCHENER 


CHOOSES CUSTOM 
CLASSIC DESIGN ORGAN 


BY 
ASSOCIATED 
ORGAN BUILDERS 


for COVENANT CHAPEL 


STEINWAY PIANOS 


DR. DAVID PERRIE (centre) was 
honoured by the congregation of Orillia 
Presbyterian Church, Ontario, where he 
has served as Assistant Minister for the 
past five years, at a special reception in 
June to mark his (Second) retirement. Dr. 
Perrie moved to Orillia in 1974 when he 
retired from his pastorate at Elmvale. 


Shown from left to right in the picture are: 


Rev. Eric Beggs, minister of Orillia Pres- 


byterian Church, Dr. David Perrie, and Mr. 


W. Eric Bacon, clerk of session, who 
presented Dr. Perrie with a gift of money 
from the congregation. 


personals 


An overflow congregation gathered at 
Margaret Rodger Memorial Church, La- 
chute, Quebec, on Sunday, June 17, to par- 
ticipate in a special service of worship 
marking the 50th anniversary of ordination 
of Dr. C. Ritchie Bell. 

The service was conducted by Dr. Stuart 
R. Johnston of the Montreal district of the 
Canadian Bible Society, assisted by Miss 
Brenda Moncrieff. The guest preacher was 
Dr. R.J. Berlis, formerly minister of the 
Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul, Mon- 
treal and a friend of Dr. Bell’s for fifty 
years. 

Representatives from Church Offices 
were present as were representatives from 
the Presbyteries of Montreal, Waterloo- 
Wellington, and Ottawa, from The Royal 
Arthur Masonic Lodge No. 85, Lachute 
United Church and St. Simeon’s Anglican 
Church. 

A bound volume of letters from 
hundreds of people across the church pay- 
ing tribute to Dr. Bell’s service to the 
church as pastor, Professor of Pastoral 
Theology and Homiletics, Acting Principal 
of The Presbyterian College, Montreal and 
as Moderator of the General Assembly in 
1948 (the youngest person ever to hold that 
office), made up part of a presentation of 
gifts to Dr. and Mrs. Bell at a reception 
following the service. 


Miss Mabel Booth was honoured by the 
staff of church offices last June on the occa- 
sion of her retirement. After working as a 
deaconess for the Women’s Missionary 
Society in western Canada, Miss Booth 
came to Toronto in 1961. She worked for 
the national W.M.S. staff there for nearly 
15 years, for the Administrative Council 
and Dr. MacDonald for three years, and 
latterly for a few months for Communica- 
tion Services. 
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416-225-1141 


MASS-ROWE CARILLONS 
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real meaning 


| 
@ 
now to a 


| gga a 
ofthechictee Specific child] 


MR. ALBERT HUNTER’S 82 years as an 
elder at Norval Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
was recognized on Easter Sunday. Mr. 
Hunter is shown holding the session’s gift 
of a pin symbolizing the Holy Spirit in the 
form of a dove. 


YOU CAN BEGIN A BRIGHT RAY OF HOPE AND OPPORTUNITY IN THE 
LIFE OF A VERY NEEDY CHILD. Many thousands of Canadians are sharing a 
little of their blessings and love and concern, and enjoying a warm personal 
friendship, in our “‘person - to - person’ child/sponsor plans around the 
world. 


Your sponsorship provides vital assistance in our 4-fold programs — 
physical needs, medical care, education, spiritual and moral training. 
Throughout the world we cooperate closely with approved welfare agencies 
and all church groups. We and the sponsors are so grateful as these kiddies 
rise to new levels of opportunity. 
You can sponsor a child for just $15 per month ($180 per year). You will 
receive the child's name, photo, description of the assistance program and 
address so you can correspond. All letters are translated in our overseas 
offices. 
® Christian Children’s Fund is non-sectarian, non-profit, non-political 
and incorporated. It is recognized and registered in Canada (No. 
0211987-01-13) and all countries of operation. Our annual audited 
statement shows total Canadian operational costs are only 9.8% of 
receipts. 
Sponsors are needed most for India, Kenya, Uganda, Africa, Jamaica, Sri 
Lanka, Antigua, St. Lucia, Guatemala. Fill in the coupon below and mail it 
to us soon. Thank you on behalf of a needy child. 


Receipts for Income Tax are issued Promptly — Reg. #0211987-01-13 


e---CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA--- 


a 

c 1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4T 1Y8 r 

g I wish to sponsor a boy [] girl LJ) for CCF is experienced, eco- : 

g one yee ina a aed of greatest need 0 nomical, efficient and con- a 

g or in (Country) .................--. scientious. Approved by a 

REV. AND MRS. CHARLES W. MID- WI will pay $15 a month ($180 a year). the Dept, of | Revenue, ' 

i Enclosed is payment for the Ottawa, eg. 1 -01- a 

DLETON were honoured at a surprise Bhillvene ai Rest monthly tae cK tcar emcee ' 

reception by the congregations of Knox a cannot “sponsor a child but want aepaine operation! corte : 
tom NEl PED YMeIVINg pao aed niais creme ae are less” than 0. 

Church, nomoka, North Caradoc Church 4 ( Please send me more information. Christian Children’s Fund H 

and St. Andrew’s Church, Mount Brydges BNane eee SES Hiteh oy has eal Sia Sasa 8 

5 ; , aro the wo nce 

on the occasion of their 25th wedding BC AUGreSie ringer Siam r era ratte atidvat present asciuta' hearty . 

anniversary. Mr. Middleton has been their u Place Aes ar ass eP PROV. ©----+-+ 190,000 in over 900 Homes and a 

AW. NPostal'Codegee- scene +: Projects 8 

minister for the past 18 years and the 8 Frank J. Whilsmith, National Director P-10-79 5 

congregations expressed their apprecia- lzccean econ acnec ccdea nook dese 2th doetenceeceneean 


tion by presenting he and his wife with a 
silver tray and a cheque. 
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Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared’”’ 


for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 
Caps, Collars and Accessories 


Samples and prices upon request 


Manufactured by 


Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5. 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


WOODTURNING 
Are you interested in woodturning as a hobby? 
Take a two day intensive course for beginners 
from a qualified teacher. For further information 
write — ‘*Practical Woodturning’’, Post Office 
Box 102, Orangeville, Ontario, LOW 2Z5. 


ADORABLE MICRO PHOTOGRAPH OF 
your Church or School on spoons. Sample $3. 
DUTCH TRADERS, Kleinburg, Ontario, LOJ 


<< 
Highland Wouse 


130 Main St. N., (Hwy. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. 
L6V 1N8 


Phone (416) 457-9822 


Specializing in authentic im- 
ported tartans, clan plaques, 
cap and blazer badges, tartan 
and crest ties, woollen and mo- 
hair in capes, rugs, scarves, 
sweaters, etc., by leading Scot- 
tish manufacturers. 

Custom made hand-sewn kilts 
with full accessories for day 
and evening wear. Tartans 
sold by the yard; over 300 in 
stock. 

With enquiries please enclose 
stamped addressed return en- 
velope. 
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2. Shuter Robes 


26 Duncan St., (Fifth floor) 
Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 
for all your needs in 
Clerical, Choir & Academic Robes 
Tel. (416) 368-4282 


TRINITY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, Lon- 
don, Ontario, presently being built, requires 
furnishings, new or used. Donations would be 
greatly appreciated. Contact William Quigley, 
99 Limberlost Cr., LONDON, Ontario, N6G 
2E1. 


Pictorial Plates 
Custom Decorated 


For Your Church, School, Etc. 


— Also — 
Coffee Mugs 
Bon Bon Dishes 
Cups and Saucers 


Sample and brochure 
on request 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261 Collingwood, Ont. 
L9Y 3Z5 

DEPT.PR 


APOSTLE SPOONS. 12 different beauties from 
Holland. $36. — (Ont. $38.52). Dutch Traders, 
Kleinburg, Ont., LOJ 1C0. Phone 241-5508. 


Commemorative Plates 
Coffee Mugs 
Crested Dinnerware 


ep 


co Ware 
One colour or multi-colour 
designs. Ideal for fund raising 
or commemorative occasions. 
White for free colour brochure. 
Creemore China & Glass 


Box 16, Creemore, Ontario 
LOM 1GO0O 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 


60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


ANGUS A. MacLEOD 
funeral chapels 
Burquitlam (Coquitlam) B.C. 
Westwood (Port Coquitlam) 
625 North Rd., Coquitlam, B.C.., 
V3J 1P2 
(604) 936-7411 


GIVE A SUBSCRIPTION 
TO 
THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
As a Christmas gift! 


Send remittance, name and address 
to us and we will mail it for you. 


Circulation Department, 
50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7 


SPOONS. Plan now for 1980. Want your 
Church, School, Crest or Logo (or any other 
object) on spoons? Free brochure. Dutch 
Traders, Kleinburg, Ont., LOJ 1C0. Phone 241- 
5508. 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 


illuminating churches and 
public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 


¢ lighting fixtures 
* memorial plaques 
* collection plates 


99 ASHLEY STREET 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 


(416) 523-5133 


A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


light 


MADE IN CANADA 


COMFORT 
---ina 
stacking 

. Chair 


There are many kinds of stacking chairs. 
Here’s one youcan relaxin. Built to takea 
lot of heavy handling. Built to stay good- 
looking. They’re for your club, church or 
institution. Write for the catalogue. 


@ _ >STANDARD TUBE 
CANADA LIMITED 
Woodstock, Ontario N4S 7Y6 


THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


HARTLEY ANDERSON 
INSURANCE AGENCY LTD. 
Toronto Eaton Centre: 
Suite 207, Box 607 
Toronto, Ontario, M5B 2H1 


The next time I review my affairs I may consider: 

( ) Retirement income (annuities) 

( ) Retirement savings (R.R.S.P.) 

( ) A special gift to the church 

(_ ) An educational trust for a family 
member(s) 


Please clip out Ad and return with your name, 
birth date and mailing address. 
Providing dependable service since 1948 


Mention The Presbyterian Record when 
you patronize our advertisers. 


BERMUDA VACATION 
Accommodation, private home. Room with pri- 
vate bath and breakfast. Centrally located. 
Transportation provided from airport. P.O. Box 
1085, Hamilton 5, Bermuda. Mrs. J.C. Harris. 


FLORIDA 
Luxury one or two bedroom air 
conditioned furnished townhouses 
near Disney World in Orlando. Pool, 
lake, golf. Very quiet area. 
Weekly/monthly rates. Write R. B. 


McEwen, 240-4 McCraney St. E., 
Oakville, Ont., L6H 3A3. Phone (416) 
844-8648. 


CHRISTIAN TOURS & TRAVEL 


1662A Avenue Road 
Toronto, Ontario 

MSM 3Y1 

PHONE OR WRITE: 
MARGARET MUNDY 
(416) 783-1166 


OBERAMMERGAU 


May to September departures. A few seats 
still available on our forty departures. Write 
for free coloured brochure. 


CHINA 


Nov. 6 - 26 with Dr. Margery King. Also write 
for full particulars of 1980 tours. 


HOLY LAND 


Christmas in the Holy Land. Departure Dec. 
21 - Jan. 1, with Margaret Mundy. 

Also February departures. 

Nov. 20 - Dec. 3. Tour of Israel and attend 
International Congress for the Peace of Jer- 
usalem with Evangelical Christians. Tour 
leader Rev. Al Reimers. 


BERMUDA 


Our annual Bermuda Rendezvous. Eleven 
days, February 22 to March 3, includes air 
fare, hotel,full breakfast and dinner,all taxes 
and gratuities. $739 Canadian. 


“a department of 
Waddell’s World of Travel Ltd., 
Ont. Registration No. 1233985 
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FRANKLIN TOURS LIMITED 
26 DAY CALIFORNIA — New Orleans; 
Las Vegas; etc. Twin $825. Departs 
February 16. 
26 DAY CALIFORNIA AND FESTIVAL 
OF ROSES PARADE — Departs 
January 26. Twin $799. 
23 DAY CALIFORNIA — Includes 
Queen Mary; Salt Lake City; and 8 days 
in California; Las Vegas; Reno, etc. 
Departs March 31. 
14 DAY FLORIDA — “Stay put tour” 
with sightseeing. Departs January 31, 
February 28 and March 14. 
30 DAY FLORIDA — Including 
optional 3 day Bahamas. Departs 
January 28. 
21 DAY FLORIDA — Coastal tour. 
Departs January 18 and February 21. 
22 DAY ARIZONA — 6 nights at 
Tucson, and six nights at 
Scottsdale/Phoenix. Departs January 
29. 


We travel with our group 
via our private motorcoaches. 


“The Franklin Smith Family” 
Franklin Tours Ltd., 
R.R. 3, Tweed, Ontario, KOK 3J0. 
Phone: 613-478-3622 
Ontario Registration #1156996 


CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP TOURS 
Box 845, Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
L2E 6V6 — 356-8372 


The People’s Republic of China, 3 
weeks tour 

Ten day Holy Land Tour, leaving 
February 13; plus Egypt - $995. 
Oberammergau Passion Play - plus 
Germany, Austria, Venice and Yu- 
goslavia. Tours July 21 and August 
4th. Limited space. 

Hawaii Tour - 4 islands. February- 
March for 2 weeks. 


Host: Rev. John Griffen 


Write or phone for all information. 
Bonded and Licensed: 1252997 


SENIOR TRAVELLERS 


Escorted all-inclusive quality 
tours from Toronto 


British Isles — 21 days — May, ’80 
Oberammergau — 18 days — Sept., ’80 
(distinctive itinerary) 

All Ireland — 16 days — August, ’80 
New Zealand, Hawaii, & Fiji 
— 22 days, — March, ’80 
3-island Hawaiian — 16 days 
— April, ’80 


Royal Travel, Dixie Plaza, 
Mississauga, Ontario 
L5E 1V4. 

(416) 274-2597 


THE REV. BOB AND BARBARA CARTER 


Oberammergau 
THE PASSION PLAY 


In the village of Oberammergau, 
nestled in the Bavarian Alps, the 
villagers present the world famous 
Passion Play, depicting the suf- 
fering and death of Christ, pre- 
serving a solemn vow made in 1634, 
that the Play would be enacted 
every tenth year as a token of 
thanksgiving for deliverance from 
the Plague which was then ravaging 
the Country. 

Join Bob and Barbara to attend this 
moving spectacle which we have 
included in a special tour which 
will also feature other interesting 
points of Europe. 


19 DAYS DEPARTING JULY 18, 1980 


$1 320.00 cer Person 


(BASED ON TWIN OCCUPANCY) 
PLUS AIRFARE 


This is one of many programmes we 
have planned for Oberammergau. 
Please complete and send the coupon to 
our nearest office. We will be happy to 
forward brochures and further infor- 
mation to you. 


y /A\N 
VR 


ALMA TOURS 


GOWQ@e AND TRAVEL LIMITED 


Ve 


Agincourt Mall 
3850 Sheppard Ave. E., 
Agincourt, Ontario 


Sheridan Mall 
1355 Kingston Road 
Pickering, Ontario 


M1S 3C6 L1V 1B8 
291-6971 839-5191 
Bayfield Mall Argyle Mall 


320 Bayfield Street 
Barrie, Ontario 
L4M 3C1 

737-4731 


1925 Dundas Street E. 
London, Ontario 

N5V 3B9 

451-4120 


Please send Oberammergau information to: 


Name: 


Address: 


Postal Code: 


Are you thankful you have a Bible? 


Order Books and To show your thankfulness to God that you have 


: eS ah aera your Bible in your own language, will you make a gift 
es erian 


to the Canadian Bible Society so others may also 
have a Bible in their language? 
Express your gratitude with a gift. 


52 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont, M3C 138 
Catalogue on Request 


“DIRECTO” RECEIPT FORMS 
Help Increase Donations. No-Carbon-Required 
Paper. Ledger, Receipt Combined, recommended 
Churches Coast-to-Coast. FREE SAMPLES: Di- 
recto Publications Inc., P.O. Box 397, Sta. ‘‘A’’, 
Montreal, Que. H3C 2T1. Phone: (514) 849-2966. 


Canadian Bible Society 
1835 Yonge Street, 
Toronto, Ont. M4S 1Y1 
(416) 482-3081 


If you have moved, please advise The 
Record office immediately. 


SAINT BARNABAS’ 
SCHOOL 


The Reverend Alec Pudwell 
Headmaster 


ABSTAINERS’ 


| INSURANCE COMPANY & 
represented by | A boarding school for boys of intelli- 
gence with a learning difficulty, offer- 


STAN L. GRAHAM ing courses from grade 4 through 


grade 10 leading to the Ontario Sec- 


INSURANCE AGENCY ondary School Graduation Diploma. A SUBSCRIPTION 
Students are not normally accepted 
| 1a Glarmeetaaeue | if they have reached their 14th birth- 19 
| CHURCH, HOME, AUTO & LIFE | | day. He PRESS ee 


As a Christmas gift: 
1711 Victoria Park Ave., : : 
Scarborough, Ont. MIR 1IR7 For further information Send remittance, name and address 


| pros Registra to us and we will mail it for you. 


Saint Barnabas’ School . . 
Niagara Parkway, Circulation Department, 


R.R. 1, Box 583 50 Wynford Drive, 
ee eee ae Md Fort Erie, Ontario L2A 5M4 Don Mills, Ontario, M3C_ 1J7 


416-634-8831 
646 Eliengale Road (416) 871-3891, 871-7217, 871-8875 


4 BURLINGTON, ONT. 
L7T 3P1 


seca 


ST., ANDREW’S CHURCH 
MAPLE, ONTARIO 
150TH ANNIVERSARY 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for junior 
& senior choirs, organ books and solos, vocal 
solos. Write for music on approval. Two Church 
Organists on our staff. HYSEN MUSIC LIMITED, 
146 Dundas Street, London, Ontario, Canada, 
N6A IG]. 


| Classic Oraan Co. 


Custom electronic organs for church & 
home. Authentic pipe organ tone & 
<nsemble. Write for Brochure. 

300 Don Park Road, Unit 12, 
Markham, Ontario, L3R 1C3. 


McGibbon, Lieutenant Governor of Ontario and the 
unveiling of a Provincial Historical Plaque 
7 p.m. WORSHIP with song “THE PRESBYTERIAN MEN” 
November 18, 11 am. WORSHIP: Rev. W. Geo. French, B.Sc., M. Div., Re- 
affirmation of faith 
7 p.m. WORSHIP with music “THE LOST AND FOUND,” (a 
group of talented clergy) 


Allen ‘organs 
Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 


1110 Finch Ave. W., Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


KOPPEJAN 
PIPEORGANS._. 


. New: organs, restoration, maintenance 
and tuning, serving Western Canada. 
48223 Yale Rd. E., CHILLIWACK, B.C., 
V2P 6H4, Tel. (604) 792-1623 


December 16, 3 p.m. A SERVICE OF COMMEMORATION reflecting the 


first meeting of those who formed a Church State 
“ST. ANDREW’S” in 1829 
The McGillivray Male Choir 


COME AND CELEBRATE WITH US 


ON THE OCCASION OF OUR SESQUICENTENNIAL 


For further information and reservations 


please contact the ANNIVERSARY COMMITTEE, 


= October 20, 8 p.m. MAPLE COMMUNITY CENTRE — SQUARE 
DANCING 
Special invitation to the youth groups of the local 
presbyteries 

October 21, | 11 a.m. WORSHIP AND RECEPTION for Her Honour Pauline 


P.O. Box 91, MAPLE, Ontario, LOJ 1E0. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


CONFERENCE CENTRE 


Business organizations and social agencies 
are welcome to hold their mid-week con- 


ferences and training workshops at 
CRIEFF HILLS COMMUNITY 
(near Cambridge, Ontario) 


eet ad, 


Beautiful facilities 


Excellent meals 
We cater to groups of 10-27 people. 
Contact: Rev. Robert Spencer 
R.R. #2 


Puslinch, Ontario, NOB 2J0 
(519) 824-7898 


PRESENTING 


ORGANS BY = 


ASSOCIATED ORGAN 


BUILDERS 
CUSTOM DESIGNED BY THE 
RANK 
TO MEET EXACTING 
REQUIREMENTS 


PIANOS BY 
STEINWAY & SONS 


FIRST CHOICE OF THE WORLD’S 
GREAT ARTISTS 


chimes by 


MASS-ROWE CARILLONS 


A COMPLETE SPECTRUM 
OF INDOOR 
OUTDOOR BELL AND 
CHIMES SYSTEMS 


WE OFFER COMPLETE 
CONSULTING. 
PIANO REBUILDING 
AND MAINTENANCE 
SERVICES 


ENQUIRE 


HEINTZMAN PIANO 
& ORGAN CO. 


5385 Yonge St., Willowdale, Ont. 
M2N 5R7 Phone 416-225-1141 
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deaths 


MOORE, REV. DR. WILLIAM WIGHT, 82, 
retired Presbyterian minister and former 
missionary to the native peoples in Northern 
Saskatchewan, died in Vancouver, B.C. on 
July 19, 1979. 

The son of Rev. W.S. Moore and Mrs. 
Moore, missionaries at Mistawasis Reserve, 
Sask., at the time of his birth on Sept. 29, 
1896, he was swaddled: Indian-style and 
placed in a moss bag. This was symbolic of 
the life he would devote to the spiritual and 
educational welfare of the native people. He 
was appointed to Indian work in Saskatche- 
wan in 1927 by the Mission Board on com- 
pletion of his B.A. from the University of 
Saskatchewan and a three-year course of 
theological studies at St. Andrew’s Presby- 
terian College in Saskatoon. In 1929 hecom- 
bined his ministry with full-time teaching in 
cooperation with the Indian Affairs Depart- 
ment and is gratefully remembered by his 
charges as a “good teacher’? who ‘was 
always interested in the pupils.” In his off- 
duty hours he ministered to the sick and 
those with problems relating to alcohol. Des- 
cribed by a chief’s wife as “the kindest man I 
have ever known,” he was honoured in 1950 
by Knox College with the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity. In February, 1972 the 
Governor General of Canada conferred on 
him the Service Medal of the Order of Can- 
ada at an investiture at Government House 
in Ottawa. 

Forced to retire because of ill health in 
1966, Dr. Moore moved to South Burnaby, 
B.C. to be near his only surviving relative, his 
sister, where he remained until his death. 

ANDERSON, WILLIAM HAMILTON, long 
time elder and church school superintendent 
of Clairlea Park Church, Toronto, Ont., 
Aug. 2. 

BENTON, NEILSON, 43, member of Lime- 
house Presbyterian Church, Ont., Aug. 12. 

BEER, MRS. EVA MYRTLE, 85, member of 
Runnymede Church, Toronto, Ont. for 70 
years, Aug. 3. 

FERNIE, MRS. GEORGE (GLADYS), life 
member of MacBean W.M.S., 64 Club, 
Friendship Group, W.A., and long-time 
member of St. John’s Church, Toronto, 
Ont., July 26. 

FISHER, MRS. C.E., 83, widow of Rev. C.E. 
Fisher, member of Tolmie Memorial Church, 
Port Elgin, Ont. and formerly of Knox 
Church, Burgoyne, Ont., life member of 
W.M.S., Aug. 15. 

HYNDMAN, WILLIAM STANLEY, elder for 
over 40 years of St. Paul’s Church, Kempt- 
ville, Ont. 

MATHESON, MRS. J.E. (MAY), elder of Eph- 
raim Scott Memorial Church, Montreal, 
Que., life member of the W.M.S. and former 
Sunday school teacher, July 30. 

NOBLE, MRS. JESSIE, 89, long time member 
of Limehouse Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
July 24. 

QUIGLEY, JOHN, 82, long time elder of Knox 
Church, St. Thomas, Ont., member of the 
board of managers, and formerly of Knox 
Church, West Lorne, Ont., July 11. 

ROSS, JOHN, 70, long time elder and clerk of 
session of Knox Church, Cannington, Ont., 
member of the board of managers and trus- 
tee, May 28. 

SMILLIE, ELIZABETH M., 90, member of 
Elmwood Avenue Church, London, Ont. for 
over 50 years, and life member of the W.M.S. 
since 1954, Aug. 4. 
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If you are paying 
$4.50 a year for 
The Presbyterian Record 
your congregation 
is NOT on 
the Every Home Plan 


TELEX 
‘Copyette1&1 


The most compact, 
most economical 
cassette copier 
made by Telex 


Now it’s easier and more econom- 
ical than ever to reach shut-ins with 
messages of inspiration and devotion. 

With a high speed Telex Copyette 
1&1 youcan copy a one hour cassette 
in less than two minutes, with just the 
push of abutton. As often as you wish. 

Completely portable, it weighs less 
than 12 Ibs. and is so compact it fits 
right under a jet plane seat. 

And at $695 it’s the lowest priced 
Telex cassette capier made. 

The Telex Copyette 1&1 is ideal 
for copying sermons, guest speakers, 
training programs, instructional 
material, etc. Send today for complete 
information. 

*Suggested user price subject to 


Federal and Provincial Tax and Duty 
exemption where applicable. 


Mail to. 

TELAK 
ELECTRONICS LTD. 
100 Midwest Road 
Scarborough, Ontario 
M1P 3B1 
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‘ (_)] Please call me for a copier demonstration 
1 appointment 

! Please send information on: 
| (Cassette Copiers 

1 (J) Cassette Recorders 

1 (_) Slide Program Recorders 
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Name 


Title ——— 
Organization m. Z = 
Address ___ 


City 


Prov Postal Code = 


Telephone 


Telex products are made in USA 


CANCELLATION 


Because of the illness of Mr. Henry 
Rosevear it is deemed advisable to 
CANCEL the special celebration to be 
held in his honour, Sunday night, 
October 2Ist at Glenview Church, 
Toronto. The announcement for this 
event was carried in the September, 
1979, issue of the Presbyterian Record 
as an advertisement. 


ee 


THE CANADIAN COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
is seeking a full-time REFUGEE OFFICER to 
work as a member of a team. The applicant 
should have a grasp of International Affairs, and 
understanding of government procedures, and 
preferably some experience in issues related to 
REFUGEE case work and sponsorship. Duties 
begin in November, 1979. 
Kindly direct all enquiries to: 

Dr. Donald Anderson, 

Canadian Council of Churches, 

40 St. Clair Avenue East, 

TORONTO, Ontario, 

M4T 1M9. 

(416) 921-4152. 


COMPANION REQUIRED 
for elderly mobile lady, living in an apartment, 
from | p.m. to 5.30 p.m., Monday through Fri- 
day; no housekeeping duties. Bathurst-Eglinton 
area, Toronto. Apply by telephoning (416) 465- 
9907, extension 25 (9 a.m. - 5 p.m.); or after 6 
p.m. (416) 781-4707. 
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ASSISTANT TO THE ARCHIVIST 
for Presbyterian Church Archives, 59 St. George 
Street, Toronto. 

Historical and archival interests and experi- 
ence an asset. Write: Dr. John A. Johnston, 
Archives Convener, 147 Chedoke Ave., Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, L8P 4P2, for details. 


CHRISTIAN DAY CARE TEACHER 
REQUIRED 
Position starting in the fall. Please send résumé 
and brief summary of Christian background to: 
Supervisor, Church of the Messiah, 
Day Care Centre, 240 Avenue Road, 
Toronto, Ontario, M5R 2J4. 


COVENANT PLAYERS INTERNATIONAL 
REPERTORY THEATRE COMPANY _ te- 
quires a married couple to be National Director 
and Assistant for its Canadian office. The 
positions require professional acting experience, 
a knowledge of administration, publicity, 
counselling and the nature and activities of the 
Christian church. All inquiries to P.O. Box 1094, 
Peterborough, Ontario, K9J 7H4. Phone 
705/748-6606. 


Your comments on articles in The 
Record are always welcome. Feel 


free to write to us at any time. 


CAlENCAR 


ORDINATIONS 
Elford, Rev. R.J., Peterborough, St. Stephen’s 
Church, Ont., May 16. 
Fawcett, Rev. Melvin G., Hopewell, First 
Church, N.S., Aug. 2. 


RECOGNITIONS 
Elford, Rev. R.J., St. Andrews-by-the-Sea, 
Greenock Church, N.S., Sept. 12. 
Fawcett, Rev. Melvin G., Hopewell, First 
Church, N.S., Aug. 2. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Chatham-Black River Bridge-Kouchibouguac 
charge, N.B., Rev. Raye Brown, P.O. Box 23, 
Tabusintac, EOC 2A0. 

New Glasgow, First Church, N.S., Rev. Kenneth 
MacLeod, P.O. Box 3, Merigomish, BOJ 
1G0. 

Sydney Mines, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., Dr., 
E.H. Bean, 12 Lorway Ave., Sydney, BIP 
472. 

West River charge, N.S., Rev. Lloyd Murdock, 9 
Prince St., P-O. Box 1003, Pictou, N.S., BOK 
1HO. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Cardinal, St. Andrew’s and St. James Church, 
Ont., Dr. W. L. MacLellan, Box 922, Morris- 
burg, KOC 1X0. 

Iroquois, Knox Church, and South Mountain, 
St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. N. Vandermey, Box 
94, Prescott, KOE 1TO. 

Maxville, St. Andrew’s Church, and St. Elmo, 
Ont., (one preaching charge), Rev. J. Forbes, 
Box 73, Dalkeith, KOB 1E0. 

Montreal Chinese Church, Que., Rev. A. Ross 
Mackay, 1575 Beaudet St., St. Laurent, H4L 
2K). 

Ottawa, Parkwood Hills Church, Ont., Rev. 
D.L. Campbell, 971 Woodroffe Ave., 
Ottawa, K2A 3G9. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Acton, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. D.C. Smith, 14 
Garnet Drive, Georgetown, L7G 1K6. 

Bolton and Nashville, Ont., Rev. James Suther- 
land, 3801 Woodruff Cresc., Mississauga, 
L4T 1T8. 

Boston and Omagh, Ont., Rev. T.J. Lewis, 245 
Garnet St., Milton, L9T 1E9. 

Bowmanville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
T.J. McKinney, 73 Princess St., Port Hope, 
LIA 2R2. 

Brampton, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Dr. R.G. 
MacMillan, 52 Highland Rd., Oakville, L6K 
187, 

Parry Sound, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
W.A. Fraser, 879 Westmount Ave., Sudbury, 
P3A 1C3, 

Toronto, Glenview Church, Ont., Rev. James S. 
Roe, 77 Davisville Ave., Apt. 802, Toronto, 
M4S 1G4. 

Toronto, Mimico Church, Ont., Rev. A.H.W. 
McWilliams, 1579 Royal York Road, Wes- 
ton, M9P 3CS. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Burlington, Pineland Church, Ont., Rev. Garry 
Morton, 505 Walker’s Line, Burling- 
ton, L7N 2BE3. 

Duart-Turin charge, Ont., Rev. John St. C. 
Neil,P.O. Box 1086, Ridgetown, NOP 2C0. 

Hamilton, New Westminster Church, Ont., Dr. 
John A. Johnston, 147 Chedoke Ave., 
Hamilton, L8P 4P2. 

Hamilton, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. T. 
J.Caldwell, 117 Barons Ave. S., Hamilton, 
L8K 2Y8. 

Hanover, St. Andrew’s Ayton, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. Donald G. Kemble, Box 1632, 
Walkerton, NOG 2V0. 

Niagara Falls, Stamford Church, Ont., Rev. 
Steve Dunkin, 8280 Willoughby Dr., Nia- 
gara Falls, L2G 6X2. ' 

Paisley, Westminster Church and Glammis, St. 
Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Angus J. Sutherland, Box 
697, Chesley, NOG ILO. 

Waterloo, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. R.A. 
Jackson, 191 West River Rd., Cambridge, 
NIS 2Z9. 

Welland, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. John 
Kurtz, 2 Aberdeen Circle, St. Catharines, 
L2T 2B8. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Calvin Hungarian, Alta., Rev. 
GeorgeTelcs, 1014 - 10th Ave. N., Leth- 
bridge, T1H 1V8. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Regina, St. Stephen’s Church, Sask., Dr. James 
W. Evans, 2574 Retallack St., Regina, S4T 
2L4. 


Synod of British Columbia , 

Nanaimo, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. J. 
Statham, 1892 Valleyview Place, Duncan 
VOL 1M3. 

New Westminster, St. Aidan’s Church, B.C., 
Rev. George M. Philps, 7764 - 16th Ave., 
Burnaby, V3N IP9. 

Prince Rupert, First Church, B.C., Rev. James 
Beverley Kay, P.O. Box 392, Kitimat, V8C 
2G8. 

Trail, First Church, B.C., Rev. C.B. Brown, 602 
Kootenay St., Nelson, VIL 1L2. 


DEACONESS VACANCIES 

Deaconess for Central Church, Vancouver, B.C. 
for Christian education and outreach. 

Information for the above position available 
from the Board of Ministry, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Tyndale, St. George’s, Montreal: a staff person, 
not necessarily a deaconess, to work in a 
bilingual community with Anglican and 
Presbyterian co-directors as a programme 
animator, Christian education resource per- 
son, and community liaison worker. 

Job description for the above position available 
from the Board of World Mission, 50 Wyn- 
ford Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. 

Deaconess, youth minister, or youth worker to 
serve in a congregation. For information, 
write to: Rev. G.M. Philps, 7764 - 16th Ave., 
Burnaby, V3N 1P9. 


ANNIVERSARIES 
122th — Union Presbyterian Church, Mira 
Ferry, Cape Breton, N.S., Aug., 12, (Rev. 
Neil J. MacLean). 
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YOUR WRITER recalls a Presbyterian minister remem- 
bering a Thanksgiving sermon ona theme similar to our title 
above. History teachers tell us that our North American 
cousins living in the United States have now celebrated over 
two hundred years of history. Thomas Jefferson, John 
Adams, with others of the calibre of Benjamin Franklin, 
drew up a document declaring that the British colonies 
established on this continent were to be regarded as free and 
independent. Signed by John Hancock on July 4th, this 
came to be recognized as fact by world nations, including 
Britain. 

Our own history has been checkered by so many things 
that we really did not foresee or intend that it really does us 
no credit to belittle another nation’s efforts to pursue happi- 
ness under the leadership of God. What my homilectical 
friend was trying to make clear in his sermon, however, was 
that whatever our avowed intentions may or may not be, we 
are all of us a most dependent people. This was what the 
folk-singer of Old Testament times was trying to emphasize 
when he expressed the spirit of thanksgiving, and taught us 
all to sing, “Bless the Lord, O my soul.” 

One thing with which our Lord Jesus was very familiar 
was debt. When it is reported today that the national debt is 
larger than ever, economists and historians may think it 
astronomical compared to the Jewish debt of two thousand 
years ago. It may now be common for Canadians to declare 
personal bankruptcy, but it was common for the first Chris- 
tian century people to become slaves because of their debts. 
It seems more than mere coincidence that when Jesus taught 
his disciples to pray, in the Elizabethan English of King 
James’ day, it would read (Matthew 6:12), “Forgive us our 
debts.” 

An old Scottish grace said at meal-time repeated the 
words: 

No ordinary meal — a sacrament awaits us 
On our tables daily spread, 

For men are risking lives on sea and land 
That we may dwell in safety and be fed. 

Our debt is greater than we dream. True of more people 
than we wildly suppose! We complain of inflation and the 
rising cost of food. But we have never lived in the world 
cheaply, with no one having to pay the bills! 

When we try to count the ways in which others have been 
meeting payments on our debt, we become aware not only of 

‘parents and family members, nor only of the courage, 
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Declaration 
of dependence 


“Bless the Lord, O my soul: and all that is within me, bless his 
holy name” (Psalm 103: 1, KJV). 


insight, strength and power of pioneering forebears: the fact 
is we have been in debt all our lives, and the bill grows with 
each day we live. There is one debt to education and to 
teachers, another to medicine and doctors, yet another to 
science and inventors — the list is unending and includes all 
others. 

You and J are in debt. Our debt does nothing but grow. We 
will never be out of debt. It’s only one of the reasons we need 
daily to pray, “Forgive us our debts.’’ Those of us with 
Christian background are correct in thinking the greatest 
debt we owe is to God: for his creation, his providence, his 
love in his Son. 

Methodist bishop Gerald Kennedy, of the United States, 
told about an elderly lady on minimum income and not 
always able to pay her bills. Consequently, the water would 
be turned off, the gas turned off, the telephone disconnected 
until the bills were paid. During one particularly cold spell in 
winter, she turned a faucet one morning and got no water. 
Telephoning the water company, she asked, ‘‘Tell me, is I 
fruzz up or is I turned off?’ It is a question for all of us to face 
— frozen hearts, or hearts cut off from God. 

Some profess to have lost their religion and their faith in 
God. May our conviction grow that we owe him the greatest 
imaginable debt; that we are too much in need to sign any 
declaration of independence! Recognizing in this Thanks- 
giving season that he is God with all-sufficient grace, may we 
be able to join with the singer in his song, “Bless the Lord, O 
my soul”’! 


PRAYER 


Make us ever more mindful, God of mercy, that you are the 
one source of all our blessing. Help us to understand that 
you are able to make everything work for the good of them 
that love you, able to make our cups to run over with good 
things, and able even to make goodness and mercy follow us 
all our days. Open our hearts and eyes to your goodness to 
your people in Jesus Christ your Son, and to all the good 
things you have given to us besides. Help us to know some- 
thing of our dependence on you, and something of the 
greatness of the debt we owe. In Jesus’ Name. Amen. 


by D. Glenn Campbell 
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The Board of Congregational Life is 
pleased to offer Heritage Resources, 
Unit |, The Church Confesses Its Faith. 


Written and edited by Canadian Presby- 
terians for Canadians, Heritage Resour- 
ces are designed to be a supplement to 
the basic program of education in the 
church. Each unit provides for six 
sessions of study. By planning ahead, a 
congregation may set aside a block of 
time, such as the period from Easter to 
Pentecost or a school break, as an 
appropriate occasion for emphasizing ‘i 
the Heritage theme. 
iN Wim 
Heritage Resources are prepared for the ‘ie 
whole congregation. There are resour- as. = 
ces for congregational events and 
group activities designed for children, 
youth and adults. 


Packaged in an attractive kit, Heritage 
Resources may be ordered from Pres- 
byterian Publications. 


A small congregation with a limited 
budget will be able to develop an 
effective program using one kit. 


For more information and/or planning 
assistance write to 

The Board of Congregational Life, 

50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 

Ontario, M3C 1J7. 
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K. J. WILSON 


FOR TWENTY YEARS I have resisted any urge, from 
within or from my family, to have a pet. Nevertheless, we 
have had three budgies given to us. One was very clever; 
the other two were incredibly stupid, and I breathed a sigh 
of relief when they dropped dead. 

In one sense, the budgies helped me out, for whenever 
someone offered us a kitten, invariably a delightful ball of 
fur with baby blue eyes, and when the kids looked on with 
pleading eyes, I’d assume my “‘ogre” look and hiss, “‘It’ll 
grow into a cat and the cat will eat the bird!” 

As for dogs, I have always pleaded, ‘‘What would we do 
with it when we went on holidays? Who’d keep it? It 
would have to be tied up most of the time.”” And with such 
irrefutable statements and unanswerable questions I was 
able to make my case in the face of the pleading looks of 
my family. 

But then, last December 21st, that darned cat moved 
into our garage. A scrawny three-coloured, long-hair cat, 
it sat there in an abandoned box right in front of the car. 
At first I ignored it. ‘It will go away,” I said. But it never 
moved when I drove into the garage. This amazed me — it 
should have been out of the door or up in the rafters, I 
thought. For two days it sat there until I knew it was not 
getting anything to eat. 

Remember, I said the date was December 21, so by then 
it was December 23. That’s important, because every year 
about that time I get the Christmas Spirit. It is a vague 
sentimentality that attacks men and women of all ages 
and leads them into all kinds of expensive foolishness. 

‘Poor thing is starving to death,” a voice said within 
me, “and it’s Christmas!” 

“Call the Humane Society!’ my ogre side said. 

“No, they’d only gas it,”’ said my Christmas Spirit. 

And so it went until the Christmas Spirit won and I 
furtively went to the store and looked at the price of cat 
food. Ultimately the cat was proffered a dish of dry cat 
food and a dish of milk, both of which it ate ravenously. 

“What’s happened to Dad?” asked the kids. “Is he 
going to keep the cat?” 

“We'll have to wait and see when Christmas is over,” 
said my wife. 

So Christmas passed and the cat gained strength, until 
such time as it would fly up into the rafters of the garage 
whenever I drove in. Obviously the cat was not sick, andit 
was gaining strength. 

Finally, D-Day arrived. ‘“‘Are we keeping the cat?” said 
the family. 

“Yes,” I said reluctantly. “It would never find a home 
in the condition that it is in. But it Stays in the garage!”’ 

So an appointment was made with the vet. We secured a 
box and caught the cat. It fought like a tiger. 

“Get that potato bag!” I hollered at my wife. 

So we arrived at the vet with a potato bag full of cat. In 
horror we all waited for the bag to be opened. Then out 
came the cat. It looked wide-eyed for a moment, and then 
promptly laid down and started to purr. Ten dollars later 
we discovered that a three-coloured cat is always a female. 
That meant an operation, for though my sanity was 


strained, I could envisage a litter of kittens, a// of which 
would become members of the family. The investment 
would be astronomical. An operation she would have! 
Total investment $30 now. “But she'd stay outside!” 

But then, one sub-zero night in February, I decided she 
had to come into the house. The family were delighted. 
She was named Taffy, and ever since has proceeded to 
twist her way into everyone’s affections — sitting in win- 
dows, raiding the garbage, jumping on the kitchen coun- 
ter — but in such a sweet self-effacing way that everyone 
but me is convinced she is really sub-human. ‘“‘She’s a 
cat!” I insist, ‘‘and a cat takes over unless you control it!”’ 

All of which, I suppose, would be apropos of nothing 
were it not for the fact that Taffy has stimulated some 
theological reflections on cats. Jeremiah saw a prophecy 
in an almond tree, so I am merely in the prophetic line of 
preachers if I see spiritual truth in Taffy. 

For instance, there’s a theological viewpoint that all of 
creation fell with Adam and Eve, and I’m inclined to 
believe it after observing Taffy. She is totally unredeemed 
and completely selfish. For instance, she wants affection 
on her terms. If she’s in the mood to be petted she winds 
around our legs and is a completely loving animal, but 
when she wants to be alone, you’re liable to get bitten. 

She reminds me of a lot of people in their relationship 
to God. They want him when they want him, but if he 
doesn’t suit their purposes, he can just get lost. This is the 
most outstanding sign of what the Bible calls sin. You may 
keep all the Ten Commandments, but God may still be at 
arm’s length — not really loved. 

One of the bits of theology that is hardest to get through 
the thick heads of mortals is the Lordship of Christ, 
whereby God is to be loved and revered and, in his Son 
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and Holy Spirit, reign in our lives. 

Nowhere does Taffy evidence her lack of true religion 
more than when she is hungry. In other words, when she 
has a real need. She can plead and carry on piteously, but 
when her needs are satisfied she forgets and pursues her 
more languid occupations of sleeping or simply ignoring 
human beings with the real disdain which I’m sure by 
times exists in her mind. How like some people who 
appear at church because they want something of God. 

Away back in the book of Deuteronomy the Bible had 
this word of advice for people: 

‘‘When thou shalt have eaten and be full; then beware 
lest thou forget the Lord, which brought thee forth out of 
the land of Egypt, from the house of bondage.” 

In spite of what I have said, I probably never would 
have been moved to write about Taffy if it had not been 
for another escapade. I was on my own while my wife and 
our boys were at a camp at Dorothy Lake. Taffy had been 
fed and let out into the backyard. I had just finished my 
lunch and was having a cup of tea. Looking out the back 
door into the yard, I suddenly saw a drama of life and 
death. Taffy had cornered a young starling just learning to 
fly. The bird was doomed; I knew from past experience. 
Now I must make clear that I carry no torches for star- 
lings, but this one was defenceless. Suddenly something in 
me that cries out for the underdog came into play. I 
rushed out the door, cup of tea in hand, bellering at the 
top of my lungs to Taffy to ‘‘Leave that bird alone!”’ She 
stopped short in her tracks and turned to look at me — 
whereupon the bird seized its chance and took off in short 
flights into our neighbour’s yard. Taffy looked at me and 
looked at the escaping bird. In a glance she as much as 
said, ‘‘I’ll show you, you old buzzard!” and after the bird 
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and into the neighbour’s yard she went. That infuriated 
me! Adrenalin poured into my aging body. I sped across _ 
our lawn, vaulted the neighbour’s fence like a track star, 
crashed through his garden, threw my cup of tea on Taffy 
— and the bird escaped! But as I was checking my wild 
momentum, I tripped and fell in an undignified heap on 
my neighbour’s back lawn. The cup broke and cut my 
hand. The sight of the blood pouring from my hand 
restored my sanity. I looked around. Fortunately, no one 
was in sight, so I beat a hasty retreat back home and 
proceeded to wash my wounds, which fortunately were 
only superficial cuts. ‘Old fool,”’ I said to myself. 

My supper that night was, significantly enough, stewed 
chicken, and atime for serious reflection as to why I could 
enjoy fresh chicken and Taffy couldn’t have fresh starling. 

In a more reflective mood I thanked God that he had 
spared me from serious injury, for aside from two cuts I 
hadn’t an ache or a pain. Then some more serious reflec- 
tion — about Taffy and myself. How could I express so 
much concern over a starling and never shed a tear over 
the Third World? The dispossessed? The needy? 

In a more noble frame of mind I thought it was in a 
sense a parable of my own life and the inscrutable will of 
God, who reached down to me, a Starling of humanity, 
and saved me and redeemed me. It brought to mind that 
great text from Romans 5:6-8: 

‘‘For when we were yet without strength, in due time 
Christ died for the ungodly . . . God commendeth his 
love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us.” 

Or that beautiful text in the Sermon on the Mount, 
**Are not two sparrows sold for a penny? Not one of them 
falls to the ground w.thout his knowledge. Fear not! You 
are of more value than many sparrows.” 

The whole globe teems with humanity, some loving, 
many cursing him, and yet his love remains steadfast over 
all. 

As for Taffy, she remains a cat! However clever, artful, 
and sub-human she may seem. Is that a parable of you 
and me? Do we remain what we are? Or is there the 
glorious possibility of being begotten anew? 

St. Paul said, ‘‘If any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature. Old things are passed away: behold, all things 
are made new.”’ 

Have we really been changed? 

And then there is that other glorious promise that St. 
Paul pointed out: “‘The trumpet shall sound, and we shall 
be raised . . . and we shall be changed.’ ‘“‘Now we see 
through a glass darkly, but then face to face.’’ Or, as the 
beloved disciple John put it in I John 3:1-2: 

‘Behold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed 
upon us, that we should be called the sons of God: there- 
fore the world knoweth us not, because it knew him not. 
Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be: but we know that, when he shall 
appear, we shall be like him; for we shall see him as he is.” 


MR. WILSON is the minister at Westminster-St. Paul’s Church in Guelph, 
Ontario. 
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editorials 


The queen of the sciences 


AN EDITORIAL bearing sucha title 
and issuing from a Toronto office 
runs the risk of arousing all kinds of 
misguided expectations. 

The subject is not the monarchical 
authority of church offices, (more 
imagined than real), nor the monarchy 
itself, nor even ‘“‘the Queen City,” 
Toronto. It refers to theology, 
though few but the clergy and 
habitues of seminaries think that way 
any more, and perhaps not many of 
them. 

Theology was so designated at 
other times. The great minds of the 
Church, men such as Augustine, 
Aquinas, Calvin, constructed sys- 
tems of thought that sought to inte- 
grate the whole scope of man’s 
knowledge and experience and to 
place it in Divine perspective, the 
over-view of eternity. Theology pro- 
vided the ‘‘crowning touch,” hence it 
was “the queen of the sciences.” 

All this may seem rather academic, 
if not esoteric, unless we remember 
the consequences of such noble 
attempts. Though they, like all the 
theological systems were, of neces- 
sity, incomplete (I Cor. 13:12), they 
provided the “ordinary” Christian 
people of the Church with a concep- 
tion of their place in the larger 
scheme of things. Artist and artisan, 
butcher, baker, candle-stick maker, 
were more aware of the “‘connected- 
ness”’ of things, of the importance of 


their skills as they were placed at the 
service of society as a whole, and of 
God who ruled over all. The relation- 
ship between their faith and what 
they did every day, who they were, 
was close — and it was theology, 
however imperfectly understood, that 
made it so. 

Human beings, and even (or 
especially?) theologians, being what 
they are, a certain arrogance attached 
itself from time to time to the idea 
that theology “‘crowned” the various 
fields of human endeavour. The 
metaphor was further damaged in the 
20th century by the explosion in 
knowledge that has made the concept 
of a “‘Renaissance Man,” one know- 
ledgeable in all disciplines, unthink- 
able. Most recently, the focus on 
feelings has, in effect, tried to make 
theology, whether queen, princess or 
court underling, irrelevant. 

American journalist Tom Wolfe 
has christened the 70’s the “ME” 
decade. It is a fitting comment on an 
era in which self-centredness became, 
if not a virtue, at least a sign of good 
mental health. Using catch phrases 
such as “getting my head together,” 
“touching base with my true feel- 
ings” or “discovering my own 
space,” thousands upon thousands 
of people enriched the coffers of self- 
help gurus while simultaneously 
impoverishing the language. 

The focus of concern, the point 


from which all readings were to be 
taken, became the smallest one possi- 
ble — “me.” The old apocryphal 
question of how many angels could 
dance on the head of a pin was 
replaced by a constant refrain that 
wondered, with equal import, just 
how many feelings could dance in a 
pin-head. 

Theology, the collective wisdom of 
the Church as it has deliberated on 
the Gospel for centuries, provides an 
antidote to such suffocating introver- 
sion. It is important to be honest 
about our feelings. It is juvenile to 
wallow in them and stupid to use 
them as the standard by which we 
measure everything from public wor- 
ship to private devotion. It should be 
made clear to all Christians that we 
have the freedom to express every- 
thing from sorrow to joy, vulnerabil- 
ity to confidence. It should never be 
made compulsory. 

Theology is no more the private 
preserve of theologians than health is 
the private interest of doctors. We 
learn how to withstand illness. We 
ignore how to withstand doubt. 

Presbyterianism came into being 
for theological reasons. In 1925 we 
continued to exist for theological rea- 
sons. Our present shift away from 
theology to feeling has promoted a 
concept of worship as group therapy. 
The minister’s job is to tell us how to 
be happy. Theologians write books 
for each other to read. Young people 
who ask questions are left to re- 
discover the church when “they have 
kids and settle down.” There is the 
nastiness ‘‘out there” and a warm 
flood of good feelings from 11:00 to 
12:00. once a week. And The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada set- 
tles for being the rich man’s funda- 
mentalist church, or the poor man’s 
Anglican one. 

It need not be like this. As Presby- 
terians we have to know who we are, 
and why, if we are to double anything 
but our frustrations. 

JRD 
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Changes 
and progress 


Having got this far into the maga- 
zine, the sharp-eyed among our read- 
ers will have noticed that The Record 
comes to you this month in a new 
package. Gone is our beloved coated 
stock paper introduced in September, 
1978. Paper costs have risen four 
times in the last year and a fifth raise 
is forecast. With the American dollar 
stronger than the Canadian, supplies 
for Canadian printers have become 
harder to obtain. 

Hence the words you are reading 
are printed once more on a news- 
print, but newsprint of such a quality 
that we will sacrifice little if anything 
in clarity or readability. (If you have 
any pre-September ’78 Records lying 
around you will be able to compare 
the new paper with the old newsprint 
and see the difference for yourself.) 
In addition, and at no extra cost, (ta- 
da!) we present four more pages for 
your reading pleasure. Our new prin- 
ters, 1000 Islands Publishers Ltd., of 
Gananoque, Ontario were able to 
provide us with this package, for 
technical reasons no easy task. As 
Editor, I am particularly glad of the 
extra space. I have been blessed with 
more good manuscripts, letters to the 
Editor, etc., than I can use. (Cynical 
voice from the gallery: “‘Are you 
holding the best for last?’’). Accord- 
ingly, there have been delays between 
submissions and printing as awk- 
ward for me as they are frustrating 
for the authors. The situation should 
now be improved a little anyway. 

The quest for self support con- 
tinues and progresses, though self 
support is, in a sense, a contradiction 
in terms since we can’t do it without 
you. We are closer to this goal than 
we were a year ago and there are no 
rate increases planned for 1980. The 
Church needs The Record: The 
Record needs you. 

JRD 
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DUNGENT & 
PERTINENT 


The decadence of 
a too-long ministry 


SOME CONGREGATIONS | are 
prone to boast of having retained the 
same minister for ‘*X’’ number of 
years. Upon closer examination of 
the progress or lack of same in these 
ministries, one might well ask the 
question: are these people trying to 
camouflage the real truth, that is, 
that their church has become deca- 
dent? Perhaps it is time for us to 
examine closely and critically the 
length of time a minister is permitted 
to serve the same congregation. 
Under existing rules, all too often a 
minister leaves only after a schism 
has developed and an intolerable bit- 
terness created between the minister 
and some members of his flock. 

In actual practice, except for a 
breach of ethics by the minister cal- 
ling for Presbytery’s intervention, 
only he can decide whether he moves 
or stays. In this regard The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada takes from 
sessions and congregations an auton- 
omy that would appear to be right- 
fuliy theirs, and transfers this auton- 


omy to the presbyteries. I have no 
quarrel with presbyteries exercising 
this autonomy PROVIDED the 
autonomy reverts to sessions and 
congregations after the minister has 
completed five years with the same 
church. I firmly believe that the min- 
ister is entitled to this five-year ‘tum- 
brella’”’ provided by presbytery, but 
no more than five years. 

This proposal is not intended as an 
attack On ministers in general, or on 
any minister in particular. It is 
intended to point out a deficiency in 
our church system which robs minis- 
ters of their vitality, creates frustra- 
tions, breeds apathy in church 
committees and congregations, and 
almost invariably causes extreme bit- 
terness between ministers and some 
segments of their congregations. 
There must be a better way. Is it not 
fair to believe that ministers are 
ordained knowing that theirs is an 
itinerant profession? Surely it be- 
hooves all of us to examine proce- 
dures which will make it possible for 


ministers to transfer from congrega- 
tion to congregation in an atmos- 
phere of true Christian love. 
Assuming that any change in exist- 
ing regulations would require Gen- 
eral Assembly ratification, I have 
listed some stipulations which might 
be incorporated in an Overture to 
General Assembly. It is my hope that 
sessions will have the chance to con- 
sider the policy changes proposed 
and, in their wisdom, take the neces- 
sary action to either accept, reject or 
modify these proposals: 
1) No minister shall serve more than 
eight continuous years for the same 
congregation except where a minis- 
ter, after eight continuous years, has 
two or less years to minister before 
retirement. 
(a) For the purpose of this clause a 
ministry shall be deemed continuous 
unless an absence of at least one year 
has transpired. 
(b) This shall not preclude a minister 
from returning to a former ministry, 
providing an absence of one year has 
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occurred. 

(c) An absence, to qualify here, 
means a physical separation, includ- 
ing stoppage of stipend and other 
monetary benefits. 

2) After five years under the same 
minister, session may authorize a 
secret ballot to be taken at the next 
annual meeting, and each subsequent 
annual meeting until (1) becomes 
effective, regarding retention of the 
minister. Should a negative vote be 
received six-months notice must be 
given. 

3) Implementation of this policy 
shall be withheld until the next Gen- 
eral Assembly following its adoption: 
Example: approved 105th General 
Assembly, effective first day of 106th 
General Assembly. 

If we are truly serious about doub- 
ling the membership of The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada over the 
next ten years, I submit that some of 
our older policies must be examined 
and amended where necessary with 
the primary concern being the future 
welfare of the church as a body. Let 
there be a challenge combined with 
an element of adventure that will 
motivate ministers to a more inspired 
effort and which will reward good 
ministers by opening the opportuni- 
ties to transfer to the larger churches. 
I further submit that under the condi- 
tions recommended herein there will 
be a drastic reduction in the number 
of certificates transferred. 

I get along very well with my minis- 
ter, attend church as regularly as any 
and more than most, am a member of 
session, plus several church commit- 
tees (chairman of one), and have a 
profound desire to see constructive 
changes happen as soon as possible 
and as often as necessary. To identify 
myself or my church could prove an 
embarrassment to my minister, there- 
fore I ask the editor to use his discre- 
tion in this regard. Otherwise, I have 
no qualms about being identified. 

A Concerned Elder 


Ed. note: For reasons suggested the 
author's name is withheld, but will be 
given on request. 

Copies of replies to this Pungent and 
Pertinent (and I imagine there will be 
several) will be forwarded to the 
author. 
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barsanuphius 


The Right Reverend Robert Runcie, on recently being named Archbishop 
of Canterbury, said that he will take care that when he speaks he will not be 
just “a platitude machine.” 

How did he know? The very thing I invented just three months ago! I had 
planned to market my platitude machine next year for anyone who wants to 
buy it, but especially to assist ministers in sermon preparation and pastoral 
conversation. But now? The Archbishop-elect has, as my machine is wont to 
say, “‘let the cat out of the bag.”’ 

My platitude machine is inreality a very sophisticated talking computer, 
programmed to have an appropriate word for every occasion. Let me 
explain it to you. 

When the machine is turned on, it immediately, and without waiting for 
instruction, says: ‘‘Thank you very very VERY much for turning me on.” If 
your voice is female, the machine sounds like it really means it. 

The machine has a high opinion of just about everybody. Indeed it is a 
real ‘“‘positive thinker.” It has “never met a person it didn’t like,”’ and 
thoroughly enjoys the light banter of such conversational gems as, ‘‘ You 
look great’’ and ‘‘How are things?” 

My platitude machine is quite frankly a bore. But it has a kind heart and 
can really be a comfort in times of need. The dear little thing calls our 
family ‘“‘my loved ones.” It is especially fond of my wife. As soon as it hears 
her voice it says, ‘‘You look beautiful this morning, my dear.” This kind- 


ness, mind you, loses some of its impact when it greets the dog the same 
way. My wife excuses this, because, as the machine is quick to remind her, 


“the dog is man’s best friend.”’ 

The platitude machine really rises to the heights after a Sunday sermon. 
It is invariably and wonderfully appreciative. ‘‘That was a marvellous 
sermon,”’ it says, “You always give us food for thought.” 

The machine is a real patriot, though somewhat ambivalent in its 
loyalties. It will very excitedly declaim, ‘“‘I AM a Canadian,”’ but press 
another button and it “‘pledges allegiance to the flag and to the republic for 
which it stands.”’ It feels right at home with nationalistic fervour. The one 
exception — I tried to make it bilingual but it deeply resented “having 
French shoved down its throat.” 

There is one feature of my machine which has proved quite disappoint- 
ing. In spite of all my attempts to programme it otherwise, it is doggedly 
non-commital, if not openly agnostic, when it comes to religion. No matter 
what you ask it about any form of religious belief, it invariably replies that 
“one religion is as good as another.” It seems to confuse religion with 
sincerity, for it always adds, ‘It doesn’t matter what you believe as long as 
you are sincere.” 

Nor is the machine a very good Presbyterian. It doesn’t see any differ- 
ence between denominations. Ask it anything along the ecumenical line and 
it invariably replies, ‘There are no real differences between denomina- 
tions. They are all heading for the same place.” As to where that ‘‘place”’ 
might be, my platitudinous companion has no opinion. “Theology is beyond 
me,”’ it says, ‘‘What really matters is caring.’ 

What really matters now is that the machine is no more. It broke Vown 
yesterday and kept repeating over and over again, “‘Have a nice day. . 
have a nice day... have anice day...’’ — the sound growing louder with 
each new “nice day.” It got so loud the dog went berserk and bit it. An 
explosion was followed by a faint gurgling sound. ‘‘Pleasant dreams,”’ it 
said, “‘See you in the morning.” 


DERSPECTIVE 


by Lloyd Robertson 


Presidential countdown: 
12 months to go 


ONE YEAR FROM NOW, November 1980, the Ameri- 
can public will be going to the polls in another Presiden- 
tial election. Much has to happen between now and then. 
The shakedown process is already underway in what may 
be one of the most fascinating races in decades. With 
Jimmy Carter’s leadership under attack and Senator 
Edward Kennedy waiting in the wings, many Democrats 
find themselves in the awkward position of attempting to 
oust a President of their own political stripe in favour of a 
man who presents a macho image and a compelling fam- 
ily name, but leaves himself open to question on several 
points. 

The unsavoury memory of Chappaquidick still hovers 
over Kennedy and if Americans go all the way down the 
road with him to the White House they may discover they 
have again bought an image of how a leader is supposed 
to act, talk and look, without regard for the genuine 
article. They will become the willing captors of his 
acknowledged charisma. Many will admit they feel a 
peculiar uneasiness about Kennedy. He has manipulated 
himself into the forefront of media coverage by cham- 
pioning politically popular causes like medicare while 
avoiding hard stands on some of the more troublesome 
issues of the day. His voting record is essentially pro- 
liberal and anti-business at a time when the U.S. and the 
whole Western world seems to be moving to the right. 
And there is a gnawing suspicion about a dark side to this 
man’s character. The stories of playboy exploits that 
allegedly caused the break-up of his marriage, contrast 
starkly with the kind of solid, thoughtful and credible 
leadership the United States will need as it heads into the 
1980’s. 

It is hard to define what the Democrats really want as 
they consider bypassing Jimmy Carter for Ted Kennedy. 
Carter has learned a lot on the job and, with a high 
measure of courage, has tackled two of the toughest 
problems facing the West: the energy crisis and the Middle 
East dispute. In both cases he has proposed solutions that 
are widely acceptable. He has restored trust and credibil- 
ity to the office of the Presidency and has brought what he 
promised to bring to the leadership, a fundamental 
decency of a kind that rests in the broad spirit of the 
American people. 

Still, large sectors of the American public are dismayed. 
They are angry at inflation. All the normal Democratic 
blocs are disappointed in him — labour, blacks, Jews and 
liberal intellectuals. But the people around Carter recog- 
nize the leadership issue as the major problem. They are 
concerned about what they hear from their own public 
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opinion soundings that ‘Jimmy Carter is a good man, 
but. . . ” maybe too understanding, too nice to every- 
body, too good to be President in a bad and savage world. 

As the Democrats prepare to split their party, the 
Republicans parade on the sidelines with a short list of 
potential contenders. Running out front is Ronald Rea- 
gan. He has the name and the organization but always 
seems to run out of steam in the stretch. Perhaps it’s 
because he is remembered more as a former actor than as 
the former governor of California. 

John Connally, the former Democratic governor of 
Texas, who jumped to the Republicans after serving in 
Richard Nixon’s cabinet as Secretary of the Treasury is 
another possibility. He has a commanding presence anda 
strong following in the business community, but his lack 
of a constituency of any kind among minorities and disaf- 
fected blacks will be a powerful force against him. 

Howard Baker, the Senate minority leader, remains an 
extremely attractive choice. He has the competence and 
experience that Jimmy Carter lacked when he ran for 
office in 1976. Baker could well turn out to be a comprom- 
ise choice. 

But don’t ignore Alexander Haig. The former supreme 
commander of NATO was in Toronto recently and was 
sounding very much like a Presidential candidate. He has 
strong credentials as the man who held things together at 
the White House during the dying days of the Nixon 
administration. He may be a natural choice at a time 
when there is real concern over Soviet muscle flexing in 
Latin America and other parts of the globe. 

No matter how it turns out, Canadians will watch with 
mixed emotions. American elections are great dramatic 
events and a lot of fun but the man who occupies the 
White House has the ultimate capacity to affect all of us. 


O 
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What next? 


Many Christian folk must have 
been greatly concerned to read very 
recently that the Metro Toronto 
Board of Education has decided to 
“drop” the reciting of The Lord’s 
Prayer in the schools of that large 
area, because “it offends many,” 
because only ‘one in fifteen children 
can repeat it,” etc. This is of great 
concern because Metro Toronto has 
the largest system in Ontario and its 
lead is often followed by other 
Boards. 

However I, as a member of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, was 
rather shocked to read that, among 
others “‘a spokesman for the Presby- 
terian church said, ‘Personally | 
think it is not, only inevitable but 
probably overdue’. I hope this 
“spokesman’”’ has been mis-quoted! 
If not, has our denomination aban- 
doned its stated objective, “The 
World for Christ’’? To what end do 
we “say” we seek ‘Advance for 
Christ,” if we are to condone, yes 
even support the abandonment of 
any of his teachings? What do we 
“drop” next. . . the Sermon on the 
Mount? Or are we now prepared to 
forget Christ’s commission, “Go 

. . make all people my disciples?” 

Some re-assurance from the spirit- 
ual leaders of our denomination 
would be of great value to many of 
us, the laity. 

Matthew B. Dymond, 
Port Perry, Ont. 


What next?: 
the “spokesman” 
replies 


Thank you for the opportunity to 
respond to Dr. Dymond’s letter con- 
cerning the action of the Metro 
Toronto Board of Education with 
regard to the opening exercises of the 
schools. To begin with one or two 
points need to be clarified. I would 
assure Dr. Dymond that I was not 
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misquoted and that the article very 
clearly indicated that I was speaking 
personally and not for the church. 
The church, that is the General 
Assembly, has not spoken on this 
particular issue or on many other 
current social questions. To do so 
would be virtually impossible as the 
issues arise very quickly and the pro- 
cess of carrying an issue to the 
Assembly takes far too long, even if 
segments of the church could antici- 
pate all the possible questions. Must 
a minister or official or member of 
the church remain silent on impor- 
tant questions facing our society 
merely because the Assembly has not 
spoken or because some of the 
members of the church may disagree 
with a particular statement? There 
are many within the church who have 
a particular vantage point or unique 
experiences that enable them to com- 
ment personally and responsibly on 
current social issues. It was from this 
perspective that I spoke with the 
Toronto Star. 

While the Assembly has not 
spoken on this particular issue there 
was an Ecumenical Study Commis- 
sion that responded to the Keiller 
McKay Report in 1969. The member- 
ship of this commission included two 
Presbyterians and the recommenda- 
tion was that opening exercises of a 
religious nature be discontinued in 
the schools in Ontario. The recent 
spate of letters in the newspapers fol- 
lowing the Board’s action would 
indicate that the Christian commu- 
nity is divided on this particular 
issue. Certainly my response was not 
out of keeping with others who have 
also carefully considered this question. 

As to my comment that the 
Toronto School Board’s request was 
“inevitable,” I would substantiate 
this on the grounds that the present 
pluralistic, multi-cultural composi- 
tion of Metro Toronto in which 
Christians are a minority group does 
make it inevitable that changes of this 
nature will take place. Our culture is 
evolving, and however much some 
may resist or resent changes of this 
nature and apart from judgments as 
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to whether it is wise or good, it is 
indeed inevitable that changes will be 
made. 

As to my comment that it is “prob- 
ably overdue” I would refer to the 
School Board’s admission that the 
prayer has not been regularly used 
for a number of years. Certainly 
under such conditions it is well to 
have regulations conform to estab- 
lished practice. | would much prefer 
such clarity to the former practice of 
ignoring the whole matter. Since the 
regulation allows for suitable alterna- 
tives, both the use of the Lord’s 
Prayer and scripture readings, there 
is no assurance that either will be 
used as a result of the minister of 
education’s directive that the regula- 
tion will not be changed. 

I believe that Dr. Dymond’s con- 
cern that the church has ‘“‘abandoned 
its stated objective,” ‘the world for 
Christ’ reveals one of the grounds for 
removing the prayer from the schools. 
The meaning I hear from this type of 
remark indicates to me that his 
motive is to utilize the public school 
sys‘em, and a regulation made many 
years ago, for purposes of proselytiz- 
ing. This would hardly be in keeping 
with the Lord’s Prayer itself and was 
certainly not his intention in giving 
this prayer to the church as a model. 

Of course the church has not aban- 
doned its stated objective! Quite to 
the contrary. I believe, as I think the 
church does, that we need to redou- 
ble our efforts in evangelism and am 
personally working to that end. I do 
not, however, consider the retention 
of the Lord’s Prayer in the opening 
exercises of the public schools to be 
either a legitimate or effective means 
to that end. To impose its use in that 
context, by regulation or legislation, 
under the guise of “education” or 
“the preservation of our culture” by 
one segment of society is hardly con- 
sistent with the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. One need only read the record 
of the temptation of our Lord at the 
beginning of his ministry to compre- 
hend that this method was rejected by 
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“And the Lord shall be known to Egypt, 
and the Egyptians shall know the Lord 
in that day.” 


Isaiah 19:21 


STAN D. SELF 


EGYPT HAS A LONG and unique record of historical 
significance for the People of God. Following the Flood, 
Ham, the son of Noah, assumed the rights to the territory 
we now call Israel, Jordan, the Sinai Peninsula and Egypt. 
The names of Ham’s descendants all relate to ancient 
Egypt tribal society (Gen.10:6-20). Abraham visited 
Egypt to escape a severe famine in Canaan (Gen. 12:10- 
20). It was into Egypt that Joseph was taken by the 
Ishmaelite caravaneers after he was sold by his jealous 
brothers (Gen.37:17-36). Within fifteen years he rose to 
be Prime Minister of Egypt. During his tenure of office he 
arranged for the settlement of his father Jacob and family 
who were escaping from a severe famine in Canaan. From 
this small group of seventy souls the young nation was 
nurtured by the most advanced civilization of that day. In 
430 years, from absolute favour through abject slavery, 
Israel’s original family multiplied to three million at the 
time of the Exodus. 

By divine providence, Moses was adopted by an Egyp- 
tian Princess. She went on to become the first great queen 
in history. Queen Hatshepsut was a remarkable woman, 
and one of Egypt’s greatest and most vigorous rulers. 
Through her, Moses was instructed in all the wisdom of 

. Egypt and rose to a position of power and prominence as 
a prince in Pharaoh’s palace. He stands out as the fore- 
most person of the pre-Christian world. He took a race of 
slaves and, under inconceivably difficult circumstances, 
molded them into a powerful nation that has influenced 
the whole course of history ever since. It was Moses, born 
in Egypt and raised as a prince in the Pharaoh’s palace, 
who transmitted from God’s hand the most important 
legal code of all time, the Ten Commandments. 

Later on in the history of Israel, King Solomon married 
the daughter of an Egyptian Pharoah. When the people of 
the Northern Kingdom grew careless about their worship 
of the One True God, they adopted the ancient religion of 
Egypt, calf worship. This was the initial step in their 
eventual extinction. At another time we find the great 
Prophet Jeremiah fleeing into Egypt where he eventually 
died in exile. In fact, no other country has been so closely 
associated with the history of God’s People as Egypt. 

In 336 B.C. Alexander the Great assumed command of 
the Greek army and in a short time had conquered the 
world. He showed great consideration to the Jews and 
protected the Holy City of Jerusalem. He offered immu- 
nities to any Jews who would settle in Alexandria. Upon 
his untimely death, at thirty-two, the empire was divided 
between his four favourite generals. The two eastern sec- 
tions of Syria and Egypt were assigned to Seleucis and 
Ptolemy respectively. For about one hundred years Juda- 
ism flourished in Palestine and Egypt, and Alexandria 
became an influential centre of Judaism. Under Ptolemy 
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II (Philadelphus) the Hebrew Old Testament was estab- 
lished and translated into Greek by seventy Jewish scho- 
lars especially invited to Alexandria for the task. This 
version is commonly referred to as the Septuagint. In 198 
B.C. the Seleucids re-conquered Palestine and enacted 
terrible atrocities on the Jews which culminated in the 
devastation of Jerusalem in 168 B.C. However, God in his 
providence preserved his People and the Holy Scriptures 
in Egypt under Greek patronage. This protection con- 
tinued throughout the times of Roman persecution. It was 
into Egypt that Mary and Joseph came with the child 
Jesus to escape from the murderous hand of Herod. The 
Holy Family lived in Heliopolis (now Cairo) within the 
strongly orthodox Jewish community. Here the Jews were 
much more free to work and worship than in their own 
country. Undoubtedly, this childhood experience had a 
deep affect on the life of our Lord. 

In Apostolic times there was an immediate response to 
the preaching of the Gospel among the Jews and Gentiles 
alike in Egypt. The Nile Delta became a strategic area for 
the spread of early Christianity. “‘A certain Jew named 
Apollos, born in Alexandria, an eloquent man, and 
mighty in the scriptures, came to Ephesus. He was 
instructed in the way of the Lord. He was told to speak 
out in the synagogue and mightily convinced the Jews, 
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Pastor Sobhi Guida (left) and Padre Stan Self. 
(Coptic Evangelical Church, Ismailia, Egypt). 


land of hope and promise 


publicly, showing by the Scriptures that Jesus was the 
Christ ‘(I Corinthians 1:12, 3:4, 6, 22). Paul refers to the 
tremendous impression this man Apollos made on the 
early church in I Corinthians 1:2 and 3:4, 6, 22. He seems 
to be rated in influence alongside Paul and Peter. 
Obviously, he made a significant contribution in estab- 
lishing the Church in Alexandria and was known far and 
wide for his scholarly Christian witness. 

Origen of Alexandria, 185-254 A.D., was a Christian 
scholar of extensive travel and great learning. He devoted 
his life to the study and production of the Scriptures. He 
was one of the earliest Church Fathers to have accepted 
the 27 books of the New Testament as the complete 
Canon. Thus both the Old and New Testament Canons 
were established in Alexandria, Egypt. Athanasius, the 
great champion of the Trinitarian Formula, was also from 
Alexandria. His great prayer at the council of Nicea in 325 
A.D. was the initial statement of the now famous Nicene 
Creed. 

With the final break-up of the Roman Empire-in the 
ninth century the Eastern Church (Orthodox) inherited 
the thriving Christian tradition of Egypt. By the fifteenth 
century the Copts (Gk. name of Egypt was Cyptus) had 
multiplied to a population of over thirty million, all of 
them Christian. Three hundred years later, severe perse- 
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cution and sickness had decreased the population to less 
than six million including only 25,000 nominal Chris- 
tians. From all indications the light of the Gospel had 
almost gone out in the Land of the Nile — but God did 
not forsake his people. Beginning about 1750, a new 
missionary movement came to the coptic people from 
several different countries. Most of this renewed mission- 
ary activity was stimulated by the study of Biblical refer- 
ences concerning Egypt, particularly those which appear 
to prophesy a time of spiritual renewal. 

The work of evangelism was very discouraging and 
many workers left with a sense of failure. With the coming 
of National Independence in 1956, official government 
action recognized Islam as the official religion of Egypt 
and proselytization is now forbidden by law. 

The largest and most significant Christian work being 
done in Egypt today is that of the Coptic Evangelical 
Church (Presbyterian). This mission was founded by four 
workers from the American United Presbyterian Church 
in 1854. Their determined intention was to encourage 
revival from within the existing Orthodox Church. This 
however, proved to be impossible, and anyone who 
accepted their teachings was excommunicated. So, armed 
with the Bible in Arabic, they set out to organize schools 
and preaching stations throughout Egypt. Their efforts, 
and the faithfulness of many other Christian workers, 
have not been in vain. The Egyptian people have suffered 
through four major wars in the last thirty-five years. They 
have been beaten and belittled, but they are still patient 
and very courageous. Out of their deepest need, God has 
heard the cry of his people for salvation. 

The Coptic Evangelical Church is now well-organized 
and thriving with unofficial government sanction. They 
have one synod, eight presbyteries, two hundred 
churches, fifty preaching stations and one hundred and 
sixty pastors scattered throughout Egypt. Their seminary 
in Cairo has three full-time professors, seven part-time 
lecturers and an enrolment of over fifty students. They 
have an intensive forty-eight month training programme 
of high academic excellence. There is a constituency of 
over one hundred thousand members and adherents — 
and all this against tremendous odds. It is truly the 
Church of the people. It is a miracle of God’s redeeming 
grace known throughout the Arab World. The Coptic 
Christians identify completely with their country and 
their government. They are proud and thankful for the 
sacrifice of the missionaries, but now they are an indigen- 
ous Church on fire for God! They are convinced that God 
has a special purpose for their ministry in the Arab World. 
Could it be that God will work through them to bring 
about the much-prayed for reconciliation of nations in 
the Middle East? Let us pray for our brothers and sisters 
in the Coptic Evangelical Church — Presbyterian. 

“In that day shall Israel be the third with Egypt and 
with Assyria even a blessing in the midst of the land. 
Whom the Lord of hosts shall bless, saying, Blessed be 
Egypt my people, and Assyria the work of my hands, and 
Israel mine inheritance” (Isaiah 19:24, 25). 


MAJOR STAN SELF is currently posted with the Canadian Armed Forces 
at Trenton, Ontario. g 
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GABE RIENKS 


CULTURE SHOCK 

WHENEVER I FLY from Canada to Europe and back I 
have a sense of culture shock that is difficult to define. 
Nevertheless, it would be helpful to try to understand the 
differences between Canada and Europe, between the 
Canadian and the New Canadian. After all, together we 
are responsible for the future of this land of ours, and as 
Christians for the future of the Church in this land. 

Learning to know each other is a process that takes 
time and effort. It is a two-way street. The New Canadian 
should not think, while crossing the ocean, that he knows 
already how to do things in the land that is strange to him. 
In order to find his place in his new homeland he should 
get acquainted with the history of the land and of the 
Church. It will make him appreciate what former genera- 
tions have done, and help him understand why people do 
things the way they do. 

On the other hand, the Canadian on his part should try 
to appreciate his new neighbour. Maybe the stranger has 
to offer something which could enrich Canadian culture 
and church life. We shall certainly need one another. The 
relationship will depend on whether or not we find the 
right attitude — an attitude of respect, love, humility, the 
willingness to serve, and as Christians share the messianic 
dream that “He will have dominion from sea to sea.” 

Of course, New Canadians have various backgrounds. 
They come from Italy, India, China, etc. and their cultural 
history will, to a great extent, determine their outlook 
upon the Canadian scene. As for me, I was born in the 
Netherlands, grew up and studied in Amsterdam, roamed 
about Western Europe, lived through the Nazi occupa- 
tion, and came to Canada after the war. How do you look 
at the Canadian churches when you have this kind of 
background? 


A different history 

To analyze the causes of culture shock we must go back 
to the past. We will discover that the history of (continen- 
tal) Europe is quite different from that of the British Isles 
and of the New World. A comparison of the two will give 
us a clearer picture. 


History of Europe 

The French Revolution, 1789, had an impact upon the 
European mind which can hardly be overestimated. 
Thoughts which had been slumbering for a long time 
came to the open and found expression in its doctrine: “‘Ni 
Dieu, ni maitre” — No God and no Master. For the first 
time the Christian foundations of European culture were 
challenged in their entirety. It meant that Christians had 
to stand up and be counted. One of their leaders formu- 
lated this counter-attack in the words, “Instead of the 
Revolution — the Gospel.’”’ Not only the faith of the 
Church, the whole structure of European society was at 
stake. 

In the year 1848, Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels flung 
their Communist Manifesto into the world and their criti- 
cism of Church and religion was even more radical. To 
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millions of workers, victims of the Industrial Revolution, 
Marxism became the new gospel. It evoked in the hearts 
of the proletarians — of those who possessed nothing but 
their proles, i.e. children — messianic dreams of a better 
society. I remember, roaming as a teenager through the 
streets of Amsterdam, slogans written on walls such as — 
Kapitaal, kerk, kroeg — Capital, church, saloon. It 
meant: Capitalism and Church go hand in hand, and 
together they doom the working-class to find consolation 
in the bottle. 

In the meantime, during the 19th century, the church 
was at a low ebb. The rich were in control and the newly 
fashionable “‘higher’’ bible-criticism undermined her con- 
fession. When one of the professors of the theological 
faculty at the famous University of Leyden, Holland, 
openly denied the resurrection of Jesus Christ, the stu- 
dents in the lecture-room began to applaud enthusiasti- 
cally. Would the Church be wiped out as the waves of 
revolution swept over Europe? 


History of England 

The history of England during this era shows a different 
picture. Even though the Industrial Revolution hit the 
British Isles first, other forces became Operative which 
changed the course of events. During the 18th century - 
Methodism gave hope to the masses. John Wesley and his 
“Societies” were concerned not only about “salvation,” 
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they also stood up for those ‘“‘who have no helper.” 
Moreover, while the storm of the French Revolution was 
raging over the Continent of Europe, the Evangelical 
Revival in the Church of England called many Christians 
to action. Typical was the word of William Wilberforce, 
‘““My business is in the world.” The answers these men 
gave to the social problems were certainly not sufficient in 
themselves; but they kept alive the awareness that some- 
how Church and society are not necessarily antipodes. 
The result was, that even though Marx wrote his Das 
Kapital in the British Museum, and his friend Friedrich 
Engels supplied him with data from the industrial scene at 
Manchester, the Labour Movement in England never 
developed the same anti-church attitude as it did on the 
continent. Often lay-people, trained in the ‘‘Societies,” 
gave leadership to the movement. Imagine the surprise of 
the members of the Socialist parties of Europe as, at the 
conference of the International, their fellow-workers 
from England showed up with banners like, “For Christ 
and Labour!” This was “‘contraband”’ according to the 
European socialists. So too, within the British churches 
biblical criticism never went to the extremes it did on the 
continent. 

Comparing European and English history during this 
era, the conclusion seems justified that in Europe, Church 
and society, Christian faith and secular doctrine, collided 
head-on, while in England and Britain generally the 
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development was more harmonious. European history 
was dominated by this anti-thesis, while English history is 
characterized by synthesis as to the place of the Christian 
in society. It was this trend toward synthesis that was 
transported to the New World. 


History of Canada 

Even though Canadian life is deeply rooted in the Old 
World, it has been shaped in many ways by the experien- 
ces in the New World. The first challenge was, of course, 
to open up this immense land with its almost insurmount- 
able geographic barriers and harsh northern climate. This 
was not a setting in which to be absorbed in books and 
philosophies — it was simply a matter of survival in the 
wilderness. The way the Church — home missionaries 
and priests — was involved in this struggle is one of the 
sagas in the long story of the Christian church. It goes 
without saying that the pioneer was not so much inter- 
ested in theological issues as in the “‘down to earth” 
preaching of the gospel. Typical is the remark of the Rev. 
James Robertson, superintendent of Western Home Mis- 
sions (1881-1901), referring to men needed in the West, **I 
would rather have a man know less Latin and more 
Horse.’’ Even though neighbours on the frontier would 
help each other, they were far removed from the political 
and sociological battle scene. Moreover, they had turned 
away from the past and pinned their hopes on the future. 

Much has happened since those pioneer days. Never- 
theless, Canadian life still bears clearly the marks of that 
formative era. 


A different approach 

Does the difference in history result in a difference in 

approach as Canadians and New Canadians deal with 
today’s problems? I think so. An attempt to define these 
differences could be useful, even though we cannot avoid 
generalizations. 
(a) The European approach will be more philosophical, 
theoretical. What are the principles behind a certain kind 
of action? The Canadian will ask, not so much ““Why do 
you do something?’’, but rather ‘‘What has to be done.” 
His approach will be pragmatic, ‘Let us get things 
organized.” 

Shortly after I came over from Europe, | remember that 
in the Ministerial Association we discussed having Good 
Friday Communion Service together with all the churches 
in town. I discovered to my surprise that while I was still 
pondering the theological implications of such an event, 
the only point in question was whether we should use wine 
or grape juice. 

(b) With regard to political and social issues too, the 
European will be inclined to raise questions of principle. 
In the past he was forced to think through, ‘“*What is the 
Christian answer to a certain problem?” since he was 
faced, head-on, with anti-Christian philosophies. Chris- 
tians in Canada were never forced to such clear-cut 
answers, because Christianity, vague as it might be, was 
part and parcel of the whole fabric of Canadian life. 

(c) History looms large in the European mind. Every 
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time Iam in Europe I feel myself older. I see a road si gn St. 
Michielgestel and remember that in the concentration 
camp in that village, one of my best friends died. I see a 
plaque on the back wall of a church in Amsterdam, the 
place where my minister was shot because the Grune 
Polizie (Green Police) had found weapons in the pulpit. 
This makes your outlook on history more reserved. The 
view, however, of the New World is toward the future — 
and more optimistic. 

(d) The European will be-more aware of the fact that 
there are no easy solutions. The Canadian Christian will 
more readily be carried away by T.V. slogans like, “Jesus 
is the answer,” etc. 

(e) The dogmatic approach of the European easily leads 
to divisiveness — emphasizing principles at the cost of the 
real issues. Then too, in the expression of his faith he will 
be more reserved and lack the spontaneity, the openness 
and warmth which often characterizes the faith of his 
Canadian fellow-Christian. 

(f) There is a tendency among Canadian Christians to 
stress personal salvation — the saving work of Jesus, for 
example, in gospel songs — at the cost of the biblical 
concept that the whole world is at stake, that the scope of 
salvation and of renewal through the Holy Spirit is as 
wide as the scope of creation. Remarkable also is the 
popularity of certain books on biblical prophecy, which 
tell us that doomsday is just around the corner, leaving 
not much hope for the world we live in ‘‘now.”’ This kind 
of “‘prophecy” is not very inspiring or productive as 
Christians face the problems of the modern world. 


A common task 

What happens when the two streams — the Canadian 
and European tradition meet? How can Christians with 
different backgrounds help each other in their common 
task? Or is it possible that the two streams don’t really 
meet, that the Canadian as well as the New Canadian 
follows his own course? Some new Canadians certainly 
tend to build their own little ethnic islands, Dutch, Ital- 
ian, etc., in the New World in order to transplant what 


was dear to them in their homeland. Others tend to forget 
their native culture, to identify totally with their new 
environment. The ideal of the New Canadian should be to 
integrate, i.e. to find a way to invest the best of his own 
heritage in the land of his future. In order to make such an 
investment he has to take stock of his own values and 
familiarize himself with his new environment. In this 
process, he desperately needs the help of Canadian 
friends! He must be willing to listen, beware of hasty 
conclusions, and believe that from now on he has a God- 
given task in this land. 

It is also possible that the Canadian is partly to blame if 
the two streams don’t meet. Even though Canada is still 
young, traditions play a great part in society, especially in 
the Church. If the only thing required of a newcomer is 
conformity, he will rather follow his own course. It is, 
however, of vital interest for the Canadian community to 
be confronted with new ideas and new alternatives. 
Therefore, the Canadian too should have an open- 
mindedness which gives the New Canadian a chance to 
make his own contribution. 

One of the great experiences of coming to Canada from 
Europe is the discovery of a whole new segment of the 
Christian Church. The spiritual climate is different and 
the Church is still an essential part of Canadian life — is in 
synthesis — which happy fact we owe to the faith and 
sacrifices of former generations. 

However, the Canadian scene is changing! The frontier 
has almost disappeared. Canadian society and the 
Church are confronted with all the problems of western 
civilization and of the world. The place of the Christian in 
society is changing too. The synthesis of Church and 
society is breaking down as secularism is advancing, e.g. 
the Bible being pushed out of the public schools. Chris- 
tians are more and more confronted witha non-Christian, 
or even an anti-Christian milieu. The question, ‘“‘What is 
the Christian answer to today’s problems?” must now be 
faced head-on by Canadian Christians. Questions Euro- 
pean Christians have had to wrestle with since the French 
and the Marxist Revolutions shook the foundations of 
Christian Europe are forcing themselves on our attention 
here. Jt is in this spiritual battle that Canadians and New 
Canadians need each other and could help each other, hav- 
ing acommon task. In this battle, Christian clichés fall flat. 
As Augustine said, “We shall also have to eat our spiritual 
bread by the sweat of our brow,” and have to love God 
not only with our heart, but also with our mind. 

If European experience has taught us one thing, it is this 
— if Christians do not tackle the problems of the world, 
social, political, etc., non-Christians will take up the chal- 
lenge, and millions will be tempted to “‘spend their money 
for that which is not bread, and their labour for that 
which does not satisfy.’’ This is why, for Christians, the 
meeting of the two streams — Canadian and New Cana- 
dian — is a ‘“‘must.”’ It is not a matter of convenience, but 
of emergency, if we want to serve this land with the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 


GABE RIENKS is a minister living in Brantford, Ontario. 
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Hold the lettuce! 
Cesar Chavez in Toronto 


JAMES ROSS DICKEY 


CESAR CHAVEZ IS NO ordinary union President. To 
start with, he and his staff draw a salary of $10.00 a week 
plus room and board. He is a vegetarian, keeps in shape 
by yoga, handball and regular fasting and gets by with an 
average of four to five hours of sleep a night! Whatever 
the merits of this regimen, he must be doing something 
right since to be with him is to sense, and to absorb — 
almost by spiritual osmosis — a strength and serenity 
rarely so evident in anyone these days, let alone a public 
figure. 

And a public figure he most certainly is. The union 
which was brought into being largely through his ability 
to command loyalty and to inspire trust, the United Farm 
Workers, have successfully organized nine boycotts, per- 
haps the most famous one being the boycott on California 
grapes, and Chavez is in Canada seeking the support.of 
Canadians, and particularly of Canadian Christians, fora 
tenth — on Red Coach iceberg lettuce, grown and harv- 
ested in California, but sold widely in Canada. Originally, 
the boycott was to have been wider, but the largest lettuce 
growing consortium in California, Sun-Harvest, (owned 
by United Brands), signed a contract with the U.F.W. just 
prior to Chavez’s Canadian trip this past September. Five 
thousand workers are still out on strike against more than 
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twelve other companies. 

Chavez is a deeply committed Christian, a Roman 
Catholic, and perceives his union’s struggle in moral 
terms. The lettuce growers “have a right to make a profit, 
but not at the expense of human misery.”’ He went on to 
explain that if a lettuce grower, or any other entrepreneur 
for that matter, has only ever-greater profits as his sole 
reason for doing business, then his profits will be 
obtained, somewhere along the line, by exploitation. 
When an owner cares more about the quality of his pro- 
duct, about making good his losses and getting a just 
return on his investment, there is satisfaction and joy and 
he operates closer to Christian principle. 

Increased mechanization is not a threat to the striker or 
to his cause, according to Chavez. If it is financially to 
their advantage, owners will introduce machinery as soon 
as it is available regardless of a union contract. Moreover, 
he feels that the American public is beginning to resent the 
poor quality of much produce, developed to withstand 
machine harvesting and dyed to appeal to the eye. “The 
men, women and children who pick the produce feed you 
and me... . of all work none is more necessary.” 

Recognizing that he and his union’s cause came into 
prominence in the turbulent sixties, an era of “‘causes,” he 
feels that though other crusades have faded into obscurity 
**We’re still around because of the justice of what we stand 
for.” The United Farm Workers have attracted their share 
of trend-following romantics but those not prepared to do 
the work necessary soon drop away. ‘“‘We have had band- 
wagoning from both ends; people who think that workers 
are all saints and the owners are all devils as well as those 
who accuse us of being communist trouble-makers. Not 
true.” 

Questioned about the greatest influences on his life and 
work, Chavez gave greatest place to his parents. He grew 
up in the kind of poverty that many Chicano people still 
endure. They had chickens to eat, but not salt to put on 
the meat. (Salt had to be purchased.) His father lost his 
small farm for default of taxation payments but the legacy 
he left his son was worth more than any farm. Other than 
his parents Chavez acknowledged as mentors Dorothy 
Day of the Catholic Workers’ Movement, Mahatma 
Ghandi and Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. His own formal 
education stopped at grade eight. 

The United Farm Workers will be calling attention to 
their strike and the proposed boycott through their own 
publicity, by pickets, leaflets, etc., and by appeals to the 
churches. Chavez freely acknowledges that the churches 
and Jewish communities in the United States and in Can- 
ada have been instrumental in the success of the U.F.W. 
cause. Whether or not such support will be forthcoming 
from Presbyterians in Canada, will of course, be a matter 
for individual consciences. What is certain, at least for 
this writer, is that Cesar Chavez sees the struggle as a 
moral imperative. His wry answer to my question as to the 
reason for his ascetic life-style was ‘‘What makes you feel 
we have a choice?”’. In the face of ceaseless travel, repeti- 
tive interviews, thousands of explanations and refuta- 
tions, and even real danger to his life, the same answer 
sums up his motive for carrying on. 

O 
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E. Dr. Craig, to begin with, would you like to tell our 
readers a little bit about yourself? 


C. I was converted when I was 19, a student at the 

‘university. I was reading Classics, and intended to be a 
teacher, but conversion seemed to mark out another way 
for me: I prepared for the ministry. On graduation, I had 
an assistantship in Belfast for a year and half, a pastorate 
in Londonderry for three years, and I have been minister 
in my present charge in First Church, Portadown, for 
thirty-one years. 


E. Would you tell us a little bit about the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland as a denomination? 


C. There are 566 congregations, 451 ministers, (there 
are multiple point charges), 132,334 communicants and 
356,382 adherents. 


E. How many congregations are there south of the 
border, in Eire? 


C. Icouldn’t give you the break-down. . 
minority of our people are there. 


. a very small 


E. A dozen congregations? 
C. More than that, but a very small minority. 


E. I suspect that the main topic on which you will be 
questioned while in Canada and on your travels else- 
where, will be ‘“‘the troubles” as they are known in Ireland 
. . the on-going civil strife. In your opinion how much 
does sincere Christian feeling and denominational loyalty 
play a part in the fighting? Would you say that either the 
I.R.A. or the Ulster Defence League, for example, 
number among them many practising Christians? 


C. Ireally wouldn’t be able to answer that categorically. 
My impression would be that there would be very few. 


E. Among the many stories that you must have heard by 
now, and are thoroughly sick of hearing, is the one about 
the tour guide showing visitors around Belfast and point- 
ing out the Roman Catholic areas and the Protestant 
areas. A visitor asks: “‘Are there no atheists in Ireland?” 
The guide replies: ‘Yes, but they’re Roman Catholic athe- 
‘ists or Protestant atheists!’” What I’m trying to get at, sir, 
is how much of the trouble is really a conflict between two 
branches of Christ’s Church, and how much of it is politi- 
cal, economic, part of terrorist operations world-wide? I 
know that it must be very difficult to assess. 


C. Itis very difficult to assess. You can’t go any further 
than to say that you have mentioned most of the strands 
involved. It is very simplistic to say that it is a religious 
war. It isn’t. 


E. Both the Roman Catholic Church and the Presby- 
terian Church, over the last few years, have made state- 
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Presbyterian Church in Ireland 
— the Right Rev. Dr. William Craig 


ments deploring the violence and disassociating them- 
selves from it, have they not? 


C. Oh yes, the majority of church people take the stand 
that violence is wrong in the sight of God. There is not the 
slightest shadow of a doubt that we feel that our greatest 
contribution that the Church can make is to do the work 
for which the Church is called . . . 


E. Are you talking about the Church with a capital “*C” 
. . the Church in all its branches? 


C. Well. . . 1am, yes. But I’m talking first-hand about 
the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. I believe our course 
should be evangelism — the presentation of Christ to men 
and women for their acceptance — Bible exposition, the 
patient, thorough, balanced opening up of the Scriptures 
and the calling of people to apply themselves to what they 
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say in terms of community and so forth — and I believe 
that the churches must apply themselves more than they 
do to prayer that God may come upon them. I believe that 
in that way there is going to be a change of heart in 
individuals. That applies right across the board, whether 
they be Roman Catholic or Protestant; it’s only when 
they’ve accepted Christ and are prepared to let their lives 
be molded by his word that there will be harmony, peace 
and community. 


E. Do you think that there needs to be more witness 
between Presbyterians and Roman Catholics, witness to 
the world as well as Ireland, by closer co-operation 
between the two bodies? 


C. No, I don’t. There are deep theological differences 
between the two. 


E. And that is your reason for not wanting to meet with 
John Paul II? 


C. That is right. 


E. Now it’s difficult for me here in Canada to fully 
understand the implications of everything that you’ve 
said, but it would seem to me, that from what you yourself 
have said regarding the needs of the Church in Ireland, 
the deepening of the spiritual life, the implications of the 
Gospel in developing a sense of community and the wil- 
lingness to live the Gospel, that perhaps that would have 
been a gesture of evangelical import and a witness for you, 
as Moderator of your church, to meet with John Paul II. 


C. Can't you see that there are very deep theological 
divisions? 


E. More important to Ireland than to the rest of the 
world? Other Presbyterian churches, including ours in 
Canada, receive representatives of the Roman Catholic 
Church, fraternal delegates, at an official level — for 
example at the opening of our General Assemblies. . . 


C. I wouldn’t wish at all to make any comment on what 
any other church body decides todo. . . 


E. No, that’s why I asked if Ireland particularly finds 
this difficult to do. 


C. No, I wouldn’t say that Ireland makes it difficult. I’m 
not being censorious about anyone who does this. I’m 
simply saying that it’s my personal conviction, and it 
would be the conviction of quite a number within our 
church. I havea concern for a// the people of Ireland, both 
Roman Catholic and Protestant, and I think that they 
would be prepared to accept this. The greatest thing that I 
can give them is the Gospel of grace. 


E. Surely the Roman Catholic Church is not without 
grace? 


C. I’mnot saying that, but they have very serious depar- 
tures from the Gospel of grace and I feel that it’s a 
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prompting of love that wants me to keep the Gospel of 
grace intact for all the people of Ireland. 


E. And you feel that this would be jeopardized by an 
official meeting with the Pope when he visits Ireland. 


C. I would. Yes. 


E. I see. Then it’s not so much your feelings about a 
particular Pope as about the office of the Papacy in 
general. 


C. Oh not at all! | have made that very, very clear. I have 
no objections whatsoever to the present occupant of that 
position at all. It’s completely theological and I have been 
at pains to point that out. 


E. You are almost unique then, among Presbyterian 
churches, (not that that makes you wrong), in taking such 
a stand. The Moderator of the Church of Scotland, for 
example, attended the elevation of both John Paul I and 
Il in Rome, and as we have said, there are many examples 
of fraternal relationships elsewhere. Surely the particular 
circumstances of Ireland must have shaped your thinking 
and the thinking of your church to some extent. 


C. I know that that’s been suggested to me many times, 
but I have to reject that suggestion. I think that my 
thinking has been shaped by Scripture. I know that there 
are some who hold that even your theological convictions 
that you feel are completely theological are partially 
shaped by environment, but I think that we all have to 
make an honest attempt to face up to what God has said 
to us in Scripture and respond to that. That is simply all 
that I am saying. 


E. For comparative purposes now, would you point out 
for our readers the distinction between your own denomi- 
nation, a sister denomination to ours, and the ‘‘Free 
Presbyterian Church”’ headed by the Rev. Ian Paisley? 


C. There are always two aspects to his work. He is 
leader of achurch but he is also a politician. I always think 
that this makes it rather difficult for people really to know 
which side of the man they’re dealing with. 


E. But the last time he was in jail it was for picketing the 
Presbyterian General Assembly, was it not? 


C. Yes, that’s right. 

E. In Canada we have gone to some pains to disasso- 
ciate ourselves from the Free Presbyterian Church. He 
was not ordained by any presbytery of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland. 

C.hsNo: 


E. I’m not trying to launch a diatribe against Ian Paisley 
here, but rather to point out how different his church is 


(continued on next page) 
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from the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 


C. The Presbyterian Church in Ireland is quite distinct 
from the Free Presbyterian Church. 


E. Your church belongs to the historic Presbyterian 
Church whereas Mr. Paisley’s is rather a new creation. 


C. That’s right. 


E. Are you losing any of your people to the Free Presby- 
terian Church? Has there been any drift that way? 


C. Oh there has been. I would say that there’s not 
anything like it now. There certainly was, as there were 
defections from the Anglican Church and the Methodist 
Church. 


E. In addressing the staff of 50 Wynford Drive earlier in 
your visit, you expressed admiration for Thomas 
Chalmers as being the kind of historic figure that embo- 
died the kind of leadership the Church needs at this time, 
and a man who expressed the kinds of concerns the 
Church should be sharing now. What do you think of the 
Church of Scotland having to accept a Roman Catholic 
professor in the Thomas Chalmers chair of Systematic 
Theology? I know that you might be reluctant to com- 
ment on the affairs of another church, but other churches 
often speak freely about the affairs and attitudes of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 


C. Ihave a principle that I never speak critically about 
other churches’ affairs. 


E. I see. We'll leave it at that. 

One of the other things that has pushed the Presbyter- 
ian Church in Ireland into the forefront of world church 
news was the suspension of membership of your church in 
the World Council of Churches over the grant to the 
Patriotic Front of Zimbabwe-Rhodesia. Has that deci- 
sion damaged in any way, seriously, the unity of your 
church? I imagine that there must have been strong feel- 
ings both ways. 


C. I would say that it has not damaged our unity. We 
have two sections and there have been quite a number of 
debates over the past years. I can recall many. Ina number 
of those cases the vote meant staying with the W.C.C. 
Now that didn’t mean that those of us who were opposed 
got up and walked out ina huff. It didn’t! We continued to 
work within the church. Here was a matter that was 
debated within our Assembly freely and clearly and we 
went on with our work. 

Last year, in November, a special Assembly was called 
because there had been a rather large grant made to the 
Patriotic Front, and that was just in the wake of several 
killings, including two people who had come from North- 
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ern Ireland. There were strong feelings about the grants to 
the Patriotic Front and nine presbyteries asked for a 
special Assembly, (I’m not sure what the procedures are 
here). There was a day set apart; it was a very, very good 
devotional atmosphere. I think we all met with great 
seriousness of purpose. It was proposed that we suspend 
our membership and the vote on that occasion was 561 for 
suspending and 393 for remaining in. That Assembly 
could do no more than that. It couldn’t even propose a 
notice of motion for withdrawal. That had to be done at 
the subsequent annual Assembly. The whole thing had to 
come up again in June. There was a debate, not a long 
debate, and though there were fewer people present when 
the vote was taken, the proportion for suspension was 
higher than it had been in November. There’s now a 
notice of motion lying for withdrawal for this coming 
June. 


E. I’m sure that the decision taken by the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland on this issue must be at least partially a 
product of the experience and thinking of people who 
have been so close to terrorism and violence themselves. 


C. There probably is an element of that. They have seen 
what happens. 


E. And area little sceptical of the theological justifica- 
tion for such means of “‘liberation’’? 


C. Yes. There are the two levels of objections. There are 
objections to the actual grant and there are, on a deeper 
level, objections to the theology which informs the giving 
of that grant. 


E. I think that that is really the key issue. It is not the 
amount of the grant, but the theological principle. 


C. This was very clearly stated by those opposing the 
grant. 


E. How is the Presbyterian Church in Ireland coming 
through what must be a very difficult period of history in 
a country that has known many such difficult periods? 


C. It’s amazing! There’s quite a resilient spirit. We have 
quite a number of young men offering themselves for the 
ministry. 


E. You ordain women as well? 


C. Yes, there are two or three coming forward and we 
are pleased about that. We are delighted with the quality 
of the ministers and their dedication. During our Modera- 
torial year thus far we have been in quite a number of 
congregations and have been deeply impressed by the 
warmth, the spirit of worship and the obvious sense of 
commitment that exists among our people. We have our 
difficulties. You have put your finger on a number of 
them. But we are not in bad heart. 


E. Thank you, Dr. Craig. 
O 
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SENIOR TRAVELLERS 


Escorted all-inclusive quality 
tours from Toronto 


British Isles — 21 days — May, ’80 
Oberammergau — 18 days — Sept., ’80 
(distinctive itinerary) 

All Ireland — 16 days — August, ’80 
New Zealand, Hawaii, & Fiji 
— 22 days, — March, ’80 
3-island Hawaiian — 16 days 
— April, ’80 


Royal Travel, Dixie Plaza, 
Mississauga, Ontario 
L5E 1V4. 

(416) 274-2597 


Mention The Presbyterian Record 
when you patronize our advertisers. 


If you have moued, please advise 
The Record office immediately. 


CHRISTIAN TOURS & TRAVEL 


1662A Avenue Road 
Toronto, Ontario 
MS5M 3Y1 


PHONE OR WRITE: 
MARGARET MUNDY 
(416) 783-1166 


OBERAMMERGAU 


May to September departures. A few seats 
still available on our forty departures. Write 
for free coloured brochure. 


CHINA 


Write for new coloured brochure with 1980 
itinerary. 


HOLY LAND 


Christmas in the Holy Land. Departure 
Dec. 21 - Jan. 1, with Margaret Mundy. 
Also February departures. 

Nov. 20 - Dec. 3. Tour of Israel and attend 
International Congress for the Peace of 
Jerusalem with Evangelical Christians. 
Tour leader Rev. Al Reimers. 


BERMUDA 


Our annual Bermuda Rendezvous. 
Eleven days, February 22 to March 3, 
includes air fare, hotel, full breakfast and 

, all taxes and gratuities. $739 
Canadian. 


© a department of 
Waddell’s World of Travel Ltd., 
Ont. Registration No. 1233985 
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GIVE A SUBSCRIPTION 
TO 
THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
As a Christmas gift! 


Send remittance, name and address 
to us and we will mail it for you. 


Circulation Department, 
50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 137 


CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP TOURS 
Box 845, Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
L2E 6V5 — 356-8372 


1979 — The People's Republic of China, 3 
weeks tour, departing December, 
January and February. 

1980 — Ten day Holy Land Tour, leaving 
February 13; plus Egypt — $995. 

— Oberammergau Passion Play — 

Plus Germany, Austria, Venice and 
Yugoslavia. Tours July 21 and 
August 4th. Limited space. 
Hawaii Tour — 4 islands. February- 
March for 2 weeks. 


Host: Rev. John Griffen 


Write or phone for all information. 
Bonded and Licensed: 1252997 


FRANKLIN TOURS LIMITED 
26 DAY CALIFORNIA — New Orleans; 
Las Vegas; etc. Twin $825. Departs 
February 16. 
26 DAY CALIFORNIA AND FESTIVAL 
OF ROSES PARADE — Departs 
January 26. Twin $799. 
23 DAY CALIFORNIA — Includes 
Queen Mary; Salt Lake City; and 8 days 
in California; Las Vegas; Reno, etc. 
Departs March 31. 
14 DAY FLORIDA — “Stay put tour” 
with sightseeing. Departs January 31, 
February 28 and March 14. 
30 DAY FLORIDA — Including 
optional 3 day Bahamas. Departs 
January 28. 
21 DAY FLORIDA — Coastal tour. 
Departs January 18 and February 21. 
22 DAY ARIZONA — 6 nights at 
Tucson, and six nights at 
Scottsdale/Phoenix. Departs January 
29. 


We travel with our group 
via our private motorcoaches. 


“The Franklin Smith Family” 
Franklin Tours Ltd., 
R.R. 3, Tweed, Ontario, KOK 3J0. 
Phone: 613-478-3622 
Ontario Registration #1156996 


THE REV. BOB AND BARBARA CARTER 


@®berammergan 
THE PASSION PLAY 


In the village of Oberammergau, 
nestled in the Bavarian Alps, the 
villagers present the world famous 
Passion Play, depicting the suf- 
fering and death of Christ, pre- 
serving a solemn vow made in 1634, 
that the Play would be enacted 
every tenth year as a token of 
thanksgiving for deliverance from 
the Plague which was then ravaging 
the Country. 

Join Bob and Barbara to attend this 
moving spectacle which we have 
included in a special tour which 
will also feature other interesting 
points of Europe. 


19 DAYS DEPARTING JULY 18, 1980 


$1 320 .00 PER PERSON 


(BASED ON TWIN OCCUPANCY) 
PLUS AIRFARE 


This is one of many programmes we 
have planned for Oberammergau. 
Please complete and send the coupon to 
our nearest office. We will be happy to 
forward brochures and further infor- 
mation to you. 


ALMA TOURS 


WWW AND TRAVEL LIMITED 


Va 


Agincourt Mall Sheridan Mall 
3850 Sheppard Ave. E., 1355 Kingston Road 
Agincourt, Ontario Pickering, Ontario 


M1S 3C6 L1V 1B8 
291-6971 839-5191 
Bayfield Mall Argyle Mall 


320 Bayfield Street 1925 Dundas Street E. 
Barrie, Ontario London, Ontario 

L4M 3C1 N5V 3B9 

737-4731 451-4120 


Please send Oberammergau information to: 


Name: 


Address: 


Postal Code: 


Why? 


From honored plots and unknown graves 
The muted questions rise, 

“If we on land and stormy seas, 

And in the boundless skies, 

Dared sacrifice our gift of life 

To meet our country’s call, 

Why is it you for whom we died 


Scarce sacrifice at all?” 


Kenneth A. Moyer 


-Rom the 
MOCERATOR 


The Spirit at work 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS are 
far short of being accurate, but so are 
many specialized studies. The general 
observation I want to make is that lay 
people are experiencing a deepening 
of their spiritual lives and a growing 
understanding of what Christian dis- 
cipleship means. This is one of the 
most significant and hopeful trends 
in church life today. 

The change is being brought about 
by God working in the lives of peo- 
ple. God uses many instruments to 
serve his purposes. For more and 
more people, scientific materialism is 
an assertion of a proposition that 
becomes less and less believable in 
the light of the discoveries of modern 
physics and in what they see happen- 
ing in the world around them. The 
old mechanical explanation of the 
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physical world is no longer tenable. 
There is a growing conviction about 
the spiritual nature of the universe. 
No one would suggest that scepticism 
about scientific materialism is the 
religion of the Bible, but it is grounds 
for a new humility and openness 
which, by the grace of God, can lead 
to faith in Christ. 

This spiritual awareness is found 
among people of other faiths, and 
one sometimes feels a kinship with 
them greater than with some who are 
nominal Christians. But Christians 
find the focal point of their faith in 
the person of Jesus Christ, in the 
great fact of the incarnation. The 
death and resurrection of Christ pro- 
vide a distinctive dimension to spirit- 
ual understanding which is unique 
and different. 

Prayer follows naturally from this 
new spiritual awareness. It becomes 
normal for a woman to pray in her 
kitchen, a secretary to be conscious 
of God’s presence in the office, a 
farmer to see God all about him, a 
businessman to be conscious of 
God’s guidance and of the impor- 
tance of seeking his will, and an aca- 
demic to be aware of a reality which is 
not subject to scientific analysis. 

The Bible has come alive for thou- 
sands in our time. Theologians can 
greatly increase our understanding of 
the Bible and it is never possible to 


know too much about it. But one 
does not have to be a theologian to 
hear God’s Word in the Scriptures. 
When you come to the Bible with 
faith, its message becomes amazingly 
clear and meaningful. There never 
was a time when the Bible was being 
read and studied as it is today. 

This deepening of spiritual under- 
standing is expressing itself in a real 
concern for what it means to have 
Christ as one’s Lord. Many today 
know they are not lord of their own 
lives and they cannot do just what 
they want. This is expressed in how 
we use money, how we treat people 
and how we live as rich Christians in 
a hungry world. 

“Quench not the Spirit’”’ (1 Thes. 
5:19) said Paul. Our Lord told 
Nicodemus ‘“‘The wind bloweth where 
it listeth’’ (John 3:8). I have no doubt 
that if we listen we can hear the Spirit 
at work. Neither have I any doubt 
that the Spirit is at work in our lives. 
Let us pray that the barriers prevent- 
ing a deeper spiritual understanding 
on our part be removed and our faith 
increased so that we become more 
mature followers of Christ. 
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_Letthe 
Bible be your 


A trip to Israel is like leafing é 
through the pages of a living Bible. With illustrations 
you can't see anywhere else on earth. : 

See your favorite passages come to life. 

Visit the domed church on the shore of the Sea 
of Galilee, traditional site of the Sermon on the * 
Mount, Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs 
is the Kingdom of Heaven." (Matthew 5:3) 

Travel through Judea to Jericho, the River 
Jordan and Bethlehem, birthplace of David. -: 
You can still visit the grotto where Mary 
placed the infant Jesus because, ‘there was 
no room for them at the inn.” 

From there, a seven-minute drive (an 
hour by donkey) will bring you to the gates - 
of Jerusalem, City of Peace, “Go through 
Zion, walkaround her, counting her towers, 
admiring her walls, reviewing her 
palaces.a~ (Psalms 48:12) 

Page by page, town by town, you'll __. 
relive biblical epics. And you'll follow 
the words of Jesus and Hisdisciples, 
“through the cities and the villages, 
teaching and journeying...” 

(Luke 13:22) 

Come to Israel. You won't need 
to buy a guidebook because as 
you've already got the best one “= 
ever written. 


id ° wnt eee 


JERICHO” 


en oe 


Atypal La igipe 


Beer Rohe 
Sheba ase 


Contact your travel agent or The Israel Government Tourist Office, 
102 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ontario MSS 1M8 
(Offices in Atlanta, Los Angeles, Chicago and New York.) (Advertisement) 


know 
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stat 


A RATHER UNUSUAL CONVERGENCE of coinci- 
dences brought a Production Technician to Communica- 
tion Services and to the staff at Wynford Drive. John 
Archibald’s father, (the Rev. Donald Archibald, a retired 
Presbyterian minister), had made mention of an unusual 
situation concerning a dispute between a United Church 
minister and his denominational authorities over his aca- 
demic record. The situation had attracted the attention of 
the media, and with his father’s comments fresh in his 
mind, John picked up a copy of the next morning’s 
Toronto Globe and Mail with a front page story on the 
unhappy situation. In that same edition of “the Globe” 
John saw the advertisement placed by Communication 
Services for the position he now holds. Providential? 
Those who have been impressed by his skills and his 
helpfulness think so. 

‘Though a young man of twenty-eight John brought 
considerable experience to his work at the national offi- 
ces. He holds a diploma in Communication Arts from 
Concordia University in Montreal and completed related 
studies at the University of Guelph. At the time when his 
eye fell on the advertisement in ‘‘the Globe,” he was 
working as an audio-visual co-ordinator for a company 
engaged in preparing multi-media presentations for busi- 
ness conferences. Prior to that he was production man- 
ager for a highly regarded FM Rock and Roll radio 
station in Brampton, Ontario, CFNY. 

In some ways he feels he has moved “‘from one extreme 
to the other,” but is quick to point out that the essential 
differences are not all that great since his field concerns 
itself primarily with form and not content. This is not to 
say that he is simply a neutral technician. As host of 
““Godshow,” a radio programme on CFRB Toronto, 
working together with representatives of other denomina- 
tions, he co-ordinates news from the churches and pro- 
vides a moral perception of the passing scene. 

He was “pleasantly surprised’’ both that the church 
would seek out a technician by advertising in the “‘secu- 
lar” press and by what he has found since coming to work. 
There has been a willingness to learn on the part of those 
who have sought out his advice, intimidated as they may 
be initially by a control room with “lots of bright lights, 
knobs and imposing gadgetry.”’ The basic audio-visual 
skills are not difficult to transmit, he feels, and anything 
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beyond that is precisely what he has been hired to handle. 

Asked what he would like to see happen in communica- 
tions for The Presbyterian Church in Canada, he replied 
with his own question: ‘‘Well, what are the needs of our 
church?” 

In the field of television he pointed out that Christ’s 
command ‘‘go ye into all the world” is “hard to do 
physically, but now possible technologically.” Many criti- 
cisms continue to be made of television as a medium, and 
of those who use it as a surrogate church, but “‘we must 
learn to use it our way, ourselves.”’ Though other ‘‘main- 
line’? denominations such as the United Church are pre- 
paring programmes he acknowledges that it is “‘tremen- 
dously expensive”’ and probably beyond the reach of our 
church, acting on its own anyway. A co-operative body, 
Inter Church Communications, does exist, but all it really 
does is ‘‘Meeting Place and a few specials.” 

A cassette ministry programme is perhaps more desir- 
able, and certainly more within the realm of financial 
possibility and John feels that we need “‘something defini- 
tive for us” in the area of communications. ‘‘We have to 
sit down with the Board of Congregational Life and 
others and talk this over. Right now the suggestions, when 
they come, flow from them to us, but developmental ideas 
should come from us as well. That’s what we’re here for.” 
The United Church and the Mennonites produce different 
series of tapes now but we could be doing something 
‘“‘with our own people, resources, study groups, etc.. . 
it’s cheaper than books.” 

On the visual side of things, John would like to see the 
congregations go to slides rather than film-strips. There 
are only a few film-strip suppliers left in what is becoming 
an obsolete medium. The only advantage to film-strips is 
that they can be mass produced cheaply and hence are 
more suitable to productions for national distribution. 
Slides can be produced locally, are easy to mount and, 
with a complementary cassette recorder,can serve the 
local congregational needs as well, if not better. ‘““Almost 
every Presbyterian congregation seems to have a film- 
strip projector, but if new equipment is being considered, 
I would certainly suggest a good slide projector with a 
film-strip adaptor.” 

Church sound systems are often a problem. When tap- 
ing a service or preparing for a broadcast, Communica- 
tion Services, if called upon to help, “‘usually have to take 
our own.” John urges those churches considering the 
purchase of a sound system to contact Communication 
Services for advice. Financial as well as technical benefits 
can often be afforded by such a step. 

It will not be surprising that John is keenly interested in 
music, particularly popular music. Though much being 
recorded today is overlayed with what he feels is a “‘super-- 
ficial syrupy morality” he enjoys “new wave” rock as 
exemplified by Elvis Costello and the Cars. He also appre- 
ciates the softer sounds of Loggins and Messina, Joni 
Mitchell, and particularly Bruce Cockburn — one of the 
few non-cloying Christian singer-songwriters with a wide 
audience. John finds it regrettable that in the last ten years 
there have only been two serious and really successful 
fusions of Christianity and rock — ‘“‘Jesus Christ Super- 
star” and “‘Godspell.” Much avowedly ‘Christian’ 
attempts at pop music are “‘B grade at best’’ to his ears. 
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NATIONAL 
DIRECTOR 


Due to the forthcoming retirement of the incumbent, the 
Christian Children’s Fund of Canada is seeking a highly competent 
and dedicated person for the position of National Director. 

This is a position of constant challenge in a christian service 
organization. The successful candidate will be responsible for the total 
administration of the Fund reporting directly to the Board of Direc- 
tors. Some travel within Canada and abroad is required. A recognized 
degree in business administration is desireable. Candidates should 
have a proven background in the administration of substantial 
comparable programs. 

Send complete resume, including salary history and expectations to: 
Harry H. Dymond, Chairman, Search Committee. 


Christian Children’s Fund of Canada, 
P. O. Box 1077, Station “Q”’, Toronto. 


ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, VICTORIA, 
B.C., is seeking a deaconess for pastoral visita- 
tion and Christian education. For further 
information please write to the Clerk of Ses- 
sion, 680 Courtney St., VICTORIA, B.C., 
V8W ICI. 


books, reasonable rates. Inquire regarding free 
book offer! SY Books, Dept. 4, Box 214, 
Cookstown, Ont. LOL ILO. 


FREE CATALOGUES: quality out-of-print 


FREE CHRISTIAN INFORMATION 
Send stamped, addressed envelope to the Rev. 
Norm Caswell, Fox Creek, Alta., TOH 1P0, for 
a free copy of The Five Points of Calvinism. 
These have Bible Reterences for each point — 
also References to the Shorter Catechism. 


You don’t have “DIRECTO” RECEIPT FORMS 


Help increase donations. No-Carbon-Required 


Paper. Ledger, Receipt Combined, recom- 
to have good taste mended Churches coast-to-coast. FREE SAM- 


PLES: Directo Publications Inc., P.O. Box 397, 
to read The Record Sta. A", Montreal, Que. H3C 2T1. Phone (514) 


_. . but it helps! sb 


To subscribe, write: 
Circulation Department 
The Presbyterian Record 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 


Order Books and 
all church supplies from 
Presbyterian Publications 


52 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J8 
Catalogue on Request 


You can have it both ways 


By purchasing a Canadian Bible Society Annuity 
you have a guaranteed income for life with tax 
advantages and you help with the TRANSLATION, 
PUBLICATION and DISTRIBUTION of the Word of 
God. 

Write today for complete information. 


Canadian Bible Society 
Suite 200, 1835 Yonge St., 
Toronto, Ont. M4S 1Y1. 
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GLEN MHOR CAMP 
Applications are now being received for the 
position of Director for 1980. Send résumé to 
Glen Mhor Camp Leadership Committee, c/o 
G.L. Myers, 925 Bayly Street, #6, PICKER- 
ING, Ontario, L1W 1L4. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
FOR 
NATIONAL 
PRO LIFE BODY 


with office in Winnipeg 


Management and Public Rela- 
tions experience a must — some 
travel involved. 


Salary from $18,000 commensu- 
rate with experience 


Send résumé with Provincial Pro- 
Life references to: 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
Alliance For Life, 
Box 142, Kimberley, B.C. 
V1A 3A2. 


If you have moved, please advise 
The Record office immediately. 


Jesus Loves. 
the 
Little 
Children 


Mariano Di Gangi 


Get your free copy of this Year of 
the Child book by writing: 
Rev. Mariano Di Gangi 
BMMF 
4028 Sheppard Ave., E., 
Agincourt, Ont., MIS 1S6 


Name: 


Address: 
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PRESENTING 


HONEIDA 


The silvercube. Our silversmiths’ mark of excellence. 


SILVERPLATE 
SPOONS 


First time offered 
to organizations as 
a fund raising project. 


FREE: 
PROJECT BROCHURE 


WRITE: A.M.A. 
BOX 200 
GEORGETOWN, ONT. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


illuminating churches and 
public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 


e lighting fixtures 
® memorial plaques 
e collection plates 


99 ASHLEY STREET 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 


(416) 523-5133 


A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. af 


COMFORT 
---ima 
stacking 


f e 
. chair 


fi fi 
J 


There are many kinds of stacking chairs. 
Here’s one youcan relax in. Built totakea 
lot of heavy handling. Built to stay good- 
looking. They’re for your club, church or 
institution. Write for the catalogue. 


@) STAN DARD TUBE 
: CANADA LIMITED 
Woodstock, Ontario N4S 7Y6 
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Commemorative Plates 
Coffee Mugs 
Crested Dinnerware 


One colour or multi-colour 
designs. Ideal for fund raising 
or commemorative occasions. 


Write for free colour brochure. 


Creemore China & Glass Ltd 
Box 16, Creemore, Ontario 
LOM 1GO 


ADORABLE MICRO PHOTOGRAPH OF 
your Church or School on spoons. Sample $3. 
DUTCH TRADERS, Kleinburg, Ontario, LOJ 
100. 


Pictorial Plates 
Custom Decorated 


For Your Church, School, Etc. 


— Also — 
Coffee Mugs 
Bon Bon Dishes 
Cups and Saucers 


Sample and brochure 
on request 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261 Collingwood, Ont. 
LOY 3Z5 


DEPT.PR 


APOSTLE SPOONS. 12 different beauties from 
Holland. $36. — (Ont. $38.52). Dutch Traders, 
Kleinburg, Ont., LOJ 1C0. Phone 241-5508. 


TRINITY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, Lon- 
don, Ontario, presently being built, requires fur- 
nishings, new or used. Donations would be 
appreciated. Contact William Quigley, 99 Lim- 
berlost Cr., LONDON, Ontario, N6G 2E1. 


Church Furniture 
PEWS 


communion tables 
Pulpits - chairs 
Styles to suit any 
architectural 
environment Ss 


Direct factory prices SS 
CHAIRS 


Stacking - folding 
upholstered - steel - 
wood - plastic 

A complete line of 
tables and chairs 

for every purpose. 
Chairs for children. 
Peter Keppie Sales 
57 Charles Tupper Dr., 
West Hill, Ont. m1c 2a8 
Tel. (416) 284-5260 


>< 
Highland House 


130 Main St. N., (Hwy. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. 
L6V 1N8 


Phone (416) 457-9822 


Specializing in authentic im- 
ported tartans, clan plaques, 


cap and blazer badges, tartan 
and crest ties, woollen and mo- 
hair in capes, rugs, scarves, 
sweaters, etc., by leading Scot- 
tish manufacturers. 

Custom made hand-sewn kilts 
with full accessories for day 
and evening wear. Tartans 
sold by the yard; over 300 in 
stock. 

With enquiries please enclose 
stamped addressed return en- 
velope. 


WOODTURNING 
Are you interested in woodturning as a hobby? 
Take a two-day intensive course for beginners 
from a qualified teacher. For further informa- 
tion write — “Practical Woodturning,” Post 
Office Box 102, Orangeville, Ontario, L9W 2Z5. 


If you are paying 
$4.50 a year for 
The Presbyterian Record 
your congregation 
is NOT on 
the Every Home Plan 


? Shuter Robes 


26 Duncan St., (Fifth floor) 
Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 
for all your needs in 
Clerical, Choir & Academic Robes 
Tel. (416) 368-4282 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 
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congregational idea 
of the monzh 


-Men’s Prayer Breakfast 


Two years ago on a cold February morning five men 
from Cheyne Presbyterian Church in Stoney Creek, 
Ontario, met for prayer and breakfast before starting 
their day’s work. This was our first weekly prayer 
breakfast. The warm friendly atmosphere and answers 
to many prayer requests have combined to develop a 
close fellowship and commitment to this new prayer 
group. 

We meet at 6:45 a.m. and prepare a list of prayer 
requests as the men gather. Each prayer request is 
listed twice, first on a master sheet and then on small 
separate pieces of paper. These small papers are dis- 
tributed and each man chooses the prayer request(s) 
he would like to pray for. By 7:15 a.m. our list is 
complete and we prepare to pray. A short period of 
praise and thanks precedes our list of requests. The 
chairman reads out the requests listed on the master 
list, and we then pray individually for the request we 
have chosen. 

We meet in the dining room of a local restaurant. 
The proprietor has breakfast ready by 7:30 a.m. so the 
entire meeting is over by 8:00 a.m., in time for each 
man to reach work promptly. It is obviously very 
important to start and finish on time. 

Approximately a dozen men attend regularly. This 
small prayer group provides an excellent opportunity 
for men to participate in the prayer life of our church. 
It has encouraged men to pray in a group and streng- 
then their own prayer life. We have shared some 
excellent answers to prayer and this has strengthened 
our group more than anything else. “See you on Tues- 
day morning,” is a familiar greeting at our church! 


This month’s congregational idea was submitted by 
Mr. Issa Saliba, Director of Lay Ministries, Cheyne 
Presbyterian Church, Stoney Creek, Ontario. 


Che Chorister Wobe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 


for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 


Caps, Collars and Accessories 


Samples and prices upon request 


Manufactured by 
Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 


P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5. 
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MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
since OTAINED GLASS 1856 


Robert McCausland “imiied 


30 CHAUNCEY AVE., TORONTO, ONT. M82 224 


Memorial Windows 
Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto M5A 2Z1 
364-8276 


Stained, 


lass 


EST'D 1904, 


BULLAS GLASS Ltp. 
15 JOSEPH ST. KITCHENER, ONTARIO 


HASTINGS GLASS HOUSE 


Memorial Stained Glass Windows 
Restorations — New Frames 
Storms — Installations 


Donald Scott 
PO Box 803 
Tweed, Ont 
KOK 3J0 
613-478-2114 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
eTraditional, and modern e Designs 
@ Repairs e Releading 
e New Frames @ Installers 

Artists and Craftsmen in STAINED GLASS 
WESTMACOTT ART GLASS STUDIO 
2110 Main St.,.Wpg.,R2V 2C2Ph.: 338-9393 


memorial windows 
designed and fabricated by 
Russell C._ Goodman 5 ANA E 
3846 Ellesmere Rd, nen we 
West Hill, Ontario MIC - 141 


SPOONS. Plan now for 1980. Want vour 
Church, School, Crest or Logo (or any other 
object) on spoons? Free brochure. Dutch Trad- 
ers, Kleinburg, Ont., LOJ 1C0. Phone 241-5508. 


“‘Robemakers and Tailors Since 1842" 


HARCOURTS 


LIMITH ED 


Clerical Vestments 
Choir Gowns and Cassocks 
Prices and samples on request 
Telephone 26 Duncan St., 
364-4408 Toronto M5V 2B9 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 
\) IN CO-OPERATION WITH THE C.B.C. 
V) CELEBRATES THE 1979 INTERNATIONAL 
VY YEAR OF THE CHILD 


“SERENDIPITY SPYGLASS” 


A 30 MINUTE CHILDREN’S TELEVISION SPECIAL 


’ VIEW IT: SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24 — 12 NOON (EASTERN TIME) 
(Check local listings for your viewing area) 
ON C.B.C. NETWORK PROGRAM “W.O.W.” 
PROJECT ASSISTED BY $2,500 GRANT FROM CANADIAN LY.C. COMMITTEE 


REVIEWS 
MUSIC 


SLOW TRAIN COMING 

by Bob Dylan. 

Columbia, (distributed in Canada 
by CBS Records) FC 36120. 


In the turbulent ten year span from 
the mid-sixties to the mid-seventies, 
no single performer had more influ- 
ence or commanded more allegiance 
than Bob Dylan. Coming as close to 
the status of poet-prophet as any 
musician song-writer, it is well nigh 
impossible to underestimate his 
influence on at least two or three gen- 
erations of young people. The haunt- 
ing power of his lyrics can evoke 
memories instantly in anyone in their 
late thirties or younger. Indeed, along 
with the Beatles, the other force 
majeur in the world of entertainment 
Over the same time, his work has 
transcended generational gaps, eco- 
nomic strata and any variety of intel- 
lectual and artistic tastes to the point 
that no cultural history of our time 
would be complete without reference 
to him. To call as witness just one 
example, “Blowin’ In The Wind” 
became the anthem of the civil rights 
movement, sharing a place with ‘“We 
Shall Overcome,” and calling to 
mind Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. and 
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the march on Washington. 

With this, his latest release, Bob 
Dylan has declared himself a Chris- 
tian. 

It is a sign of these sad and shop- 
worn times that this transformation 
will be greeted in many Christian 
quarters with caution at best, and 
outright cynicism at worst. 

Any rejoicing in the conversion of 
public figures has been tempered and 
tainted by such things as the pre- 
Watergate buddy-buddy relationship 
of Billy Graham and Richard Nixon, 
the public display and huckstering of 
those who became Christians in the 
aftermath, Charles Colson, Jeb Stuart 
Magruder, and by the suspicion that 
some conversions are more expedient 
than real. . . especially to the ever- 
grinning T.V. evangelists who seem to 
relish the converts as guests in direct 
proportion to their pre-conversion 
wickedness or fame. It must be said, 
in fairness to the afore-mentioned, 
(with the exception of Mr. Nixon), 
and to others such as Eldridge 
Cleaver, there are few worse fates 
than being thrown to the Christians. 

Then too, in the world of entertain- 
ment specifically, it is not uncommon 
to find that a slipping career pro- 
duces conversion, and the certain 
bookings at any number of Christian 
conferences that blossom around the 
United States and Canada. (It’s not 
the Vegas circuit, but it’s certain.) 

The preceding caveats, this exer- 
cise In exorcising cynicism are by way 
of preamble to the following: Dylan 
has not appeared on T.V. specials, 
not gone on speaking tours, and as 
yet anyway, has not written a best 
selling account of his spiritual 
journey. 

What he das done is to produce his 
finest album in years and one of the 


best and most useful contemporary 
statements of faith for those who 
have ears to hear. There is no doubt 
that, in some ways and insome quar- 
ters, his credibility has been dam- 
aged. Reviews of his new work have 
left rock reviewers talking about 
‘new metaphors” or “Dylan’s crazi- 
ness.” In Christian circles, far too 
many second-rate efforts in the arts 
are accepted and embraced simply 
because they contain a certain per- 
centage of “‘Christian content,” the 
more obvious and sentimental the 
better. There is not an iota of second- 
rate work on this album, nor a shred 
of sentimentality. 

Dylan has honed the cutting edge 
of his creative consciousness to 
razor-sharpness. The production of 
the record is’ technically near 
perfect. The work of guitarist Mark 
Knopfler from “Dire Straits” adds a 
clean leanness to the melodic lines 
that underlines the power of Dylan’s 
lyrics. Some in liberal theological cir- 
cles might have a little trouble with 
the either/or-ness typical of a new 
convert, but there is not a note of 
self-righteousness nor the slightest 
suggestion that his listeners must 
come to Christ by way of a Pat 
Boone. 

The man bleeds on this record and 
I will have been greatly deceived if 
this development in his career, this 
monumental turning point in his life, 
(if that indeed is what it is), is merely 
a phase. Whatever happens, however 
it is received by the music industry, 
and whatever course Dylan’s life will 
follow from here on, “Slow Train 
Coming” is a gift to the Church. In 
spite of much talk about communica- 
tion and particularly of “reaching the 
young people,” The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada has suffered from 
acute cultural myopia, if not blind- 
ness, in taking note of what is hap- 
pening outside the covers of the Book 
of Praise. 

Dylan now champions the Ulti- 
mate Underdog, the Hound of 
Heaven. To ignore this album would 
be little short of a tragedy. 

JRD 


Your comments on articles in The Record 
are always welcome. Feel free to write to us 
at any time. 
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PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 

by John Bunyan; retold in modern 
English by Jean Watson; illustrated 
by Peter Wane. 

Scripture Union, London, 1978; 
American edition Zondervans, 
Grand Rapids, 1979 by arrange- 
ment with Scripture Union; in 
Canada, Home Evangel Books. 141 
pages, paper boards; Available 
from Presbyterian Publications, 52 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario, M3C 1J8 — Price: $8.25. 


This is no ordinary updating of 
Bunyan’s magnificent allegory. 

Jean Watson was born and raised 
in China. She graduated in English, 
history and theology from the Uni- 
versity of London, then trained as a 
teacher. She has been an editor for an 
educational publishing house and is 
now a freelance writer. She has done 
the finest job of making Pilgrim’s 
Progress available to today’s readers 
that this critical reviewer has ever 
seen, either in print or on film. 

I am not one who approves the 
watering-down of fine literature to 
accommodate a mindless generation 
that prefers television, no matter how 
shoddy, to the works of the masters; 
much less so when the subject matter 
is Christian truth. I take a dim view of 
some of the desecration that has been 
wrought upon poor John Bunyan in 
recent times in the name of ‘improve- 
ments.’ As a child of ten, I became a 
Christian during a series of children’s 
meetings on Pilgrim’s Progress, held 
in St. John’s Presbyterian Church in 
the east end of Toronto more than 
half a century ago. I grew up to 
become a teacher and a writer. Pil- 
grim’s Progress has significantly 
shaped my life and thought, and I 
hold it sacred on all counts. I love its 
original language and I am jealous 
for its theological purity. 

As an educator, however, I knew 
that in order to teach Bunyan’s tell- 
ing truths to my children, some con- 
densation and simplification of vo- 
cabulary was required. Over the 
years | taught the story in paraphrase 
— my own, and those of the several 
retellings available in print. None of 
these has wholly satisfied me; I didn’t 
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really expect to be impressed with yet 
another one. 

And that is where I have been both 
surprised and delighted. This book is 
a gem! 

The jacket claims that the book is 
suitable for family reading, and 
indeed it is. Both children and adults 
will be gripped by its fast action, its 
clearly-delineated Scriptural teach- 
ing and the strength and beauty of its 
language. The vocabulary, while 
modified, is not overly simplified — 
it retains its character and much of its 
charm. It is obvious that the writer 
knows Bunyan, knows the Scrip- 
tures, knows children, knows the 
power of language, and loves them 
all. She weaves these factors together 
with vigour and skill. 

The pertinent points of Bunyan’s 
teaching are covered in eleven action- 
packed chapters. I am surprised how 
little of the narrative or the teaching 
is left out, yet how easily the chapters 
flow and read. Jean Watson has done 
the Christian public an immense ser- 
vice in retelling Bunyan’s allegory for 
our generation, and she has done it 
with perception, devotion and art- 
istry. 

Peter Wane, the gifted artist and 
illustrator, also deserves high praise 
for his contribution to the book. Also 
British, he is a graphic designer who 
specialized in book illustration at the 
Royal College of Art. He basks in a 
variety of media, including televi- 
sion. The book is beautifully design- 
ed and exquisitely and _ lavishly 
illustrated. Its 142 pages contain not 
less than 49 full-page splendid illus- 
trations and 60 others, many of 
which are half a page or more in size. 
These pick up the mood and action of 
the places where they appear with 
keen insight and brilliant execution, 
making the book outstanding for 
whatever reader. The original pub- 
lishers are to be commended for their 
bold vision in bringing such a fine 
production into being, and we are 
grateful to Zondervans for bringing it 
to this continent. 

I recommend this book for home, 
school and church use, for libraries, 
or for study or discussion groups at 
any age. It is eminently suited to 
reading aloud in families. Children 
under 8 or 9 will enjoy hearing its 
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Growth Counseling. 
Writing with the enthusiasm 


and confidence of having seen 
lives change, Howard Clinebell 


encourages pastors, counselors 


Hope for the Church 

Moltmann in Dialogue __ 

with Practical Theology | 
With insight and penetra 


_ Spiritual depth, respe 


rman scholar, Jlirgen 
Moltmann, speaks 
encouragement and hope for the 
future of the Church. Four 


to practical aspects 


/ o chureh ife. $8.35 


at your local bookstore 
abingdon 


g.r.welchco..|td. 


foronto — 


exclusive canadian repr 


NEW FROM 


COMMUNICATION 
SERVICES 


1980 
AUDIO-VISUAL 
RESOURCES CATALOGUE 


| * complete and up-to-date cata- 
logue of all Audio-Visual re- 


sources available from the ] 


Communication Services Com- 
mittee of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada 


| * offers resource materials for 
all age and grade levels from 
pre-school to adult 


* indexed and colour coded 
with over 1,000 entries with 
pertinent headings 


* resources listed alphabetically 


* includes descriptions of 16mm 
films, filmstrips, recordings, 
cassette tapes, slides and 
multi-media kits 


* 8x11 inch size with provision 
made for adding new mate- 
rials as they are released 


PRICE $5.00 


Remit order to 


COMMUNICATION 
SERVICES 
50 WYNFORD DRIVE 
DON MILLS, ONTARIO 
M3C 1J7 


(Advertisement) 
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story and seeing its pictures; older 
children, including teen-agers, will 
enjoy reading it for themselves. 
Adults, who may have found Bun- 
yan’s original a bit long or hard may 
well respond to this version. It would 
be a wonderful gift to give almost 
anyone this Christmas, or, indeed, at 
any other time. 
Thank you, Jean- Watson, Peter 
Wane, and both your publishers! 
Margaret Clarkson 
MISS CLARKSON is a writer, teacher, and a 
member of Bridlewood Presbyterian Church, 
Agincourt, Ontario. 


AMSTERDAM TO NAIROBI — 
The World Council of Churches 
and the Third World 

by Ernest W. Lefever. 

Published by and available from 
Ethics and Public Policy Center, 
Georgetown University, 1211 Con- 
necticut Ave. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036, U.S.A. Price: $5.00 
(U.S.) paperback, $10.00 (U.S.) 
cloth. 114 pages. 


Did you know that the World 
Council of Churches Committee to 
Combat Racism, between 1970 and 
1978, of the $3,063,545 (U.S.) it 
dispersed throughout the world, gave 
$99,500 (U.S.) to seven different 
groups in Canada? This is but one of 
the facts Amsterdam to Nairobi pro- 
vides. The author, Ernest W. Lefever, 
the founding director of the Ethics 
and Public Policy Center, a lecturer 
in the Department of Government at 
Georgetown University and a faculty 
associate of its center for Strategic 
and International Studies, traces the 
progress of the Ecumenical Move- 
ment from the 1910 Edinburgh Con- 
ference to the founding of the WCC 
at Amsterdam in 1948 and the pro- 
found changes which have occurred 
over the years. He attended the Am- 
sterdam Assembly, was for a time 
Associate Director of international 
affairs of the National Council of 
Churches in the U.S.A., has visited 
some sixty Third World countries 
and is well qualified for the study of 


the activities of the WCC. 

He makes it clear that the question 
is not whether Christians should be 
politically active, but whether they 
can casually undertake and support 
political upheaval and promote 
expectations which are unrealistic. 
He asserts “‘that the churches and 
individual Christians should have 
some responsibility for the quality of 
the social, economic and _ political 
order.’’ He says, “‘I believe that the 
churches have an obligation to seek 
greater justice, freedom and security 
in the world.” However, he parts 
from the WCC where the churches 
appear to identify so closely with cer- 
tain secular powers and ideologies 
that they lose their capacity to judge 
all movements and systems by uni- 
versal Christian standards of order, 
justice and liberty. He says the 
churches should serve as the con- 
science of society and ought to speak 
out on moral issues. Among many 
church leaders it would appear that 
theological interests are peripheral 
and political interests are central. 
Sometimes the WCC, in addition to 
lending moral support to abstract 
radicalism and ideology, arms terror- 
ists to kill. 

The most serious accusation made 
against the WCC is not its much dis- 
cussed current activities, but that it is 
an active carrier of the familiar views 
of ‘liberation theology.’ Liberation 
theology bears a striking resem- 
blance to Marxism, The WCC posi- 
tion is often identical with those of 
Moscow and Havana. The WCC 
suffers from a profound confusion 
between ends and means. In seeking 
the legitimate goals of justice, free- 
dom, order and plenty, the suspen- 
sion of even rudimentary democracy 
is justified and the brutal Marxist 
models of the Soviet Union, Cuba 
and China are approved. 

The study concludes with eight 
suggestions to the WCC, one of 
which is that the WCC should speak 
to the 295 Protestant and Eastern 
Orthodox denominations in 100 
countries which comprise its mem- 
bership, not for them. This is a book 
which, one might hope, will not be 
read widely by the opponents of the 
WCC but by its friends, so the WCC . 
can return to its original principal 
objective of developing greater 
Christian unity among the various 
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traditions and denominations. 

Kenneth G. McMillan 
DR. McMILLAN is Moderator of the 105th 
General Assembly. 


THE SELECTED POEMS OF 
ROBERT BURNS 

edited by David Daiches. 
Collins Publishers, $14.95. 


In answer to the obvious reaction ‘‘an- 
other edition of Burns’ poems,”’ I have to 
say yes. David Daiches, a former Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford, and Jesus 
College, Cambridge, is an expert on 
Scottish life and letters. He has written 
books on such subjects as the cities of 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, and his own 
childhood as a Jewish boy in Edinburgh. 

This book of selected poems from the 
works of Burns sets out to show the full 
range of the poet’s skills and interests. 
Burns has suffered terribly at the hands 
of the exponents of Scottish sentimental- 
ity and nostalgia. Fragments of his works 
are quoted out of context and the highly 
complex figure of Burns has been re- 
duced to the, usually ex-patriate, Scot’s 
fond image of himself. In Canada he 
emerges as a cross between Harry Lauder 
and Andrew Carnegie, the shrewd, can- 
ny, worldly-wise but slightly ludicrous 
Scot. David Daiches restores Burns to 
his true fulness. 

The book is divided into five sections: 
Satires; Animal Poems; Descriptive, 
Narrative and Celebratory Poems; Verse 
Letters; Songs. Each section contains 
Burns’ best poems in these categories. 
The satires include **Holy Willie’s Pray- 
er’ which immortalises the hypocritical, 
scandal-mongering, prying and lecher- 
ous Willie Fisher, elder in the parish kirk 
of Mauchline. Secure in his own predes- 
tination to heaven, Willie sets out to 
damn sinners and excuse his philander- 
ings with the farm lassies as mere re- 
minders of sinful mortality. ‘‘The Holy 
Fair’’ satirises the great outdoor Com- 
munion Services of eighteenth century 
Scotland which were often an excuse for 
ignoring Divine Love for that of a more 
physical nature. 

Like all farmers, Burns was close to 
the animals he worked with; to Mailie, 
the poet’s pet sheep, into whose mouth 
he puts a death-bed speech ‘‘an unco 
(very) mournfu’ tale’’; to the mouse 
whose nest his plough had overturned; to 
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the old mare whom the equally old far- 
mer greets on New Year’s Morning. 

Daiches includes Burns’ magnificent 
narrative poem ‘‘Tam o’ Shanter’’ and 
his vivid description of the Haggis, that 
beast, shot and stuffed, so dear to the 
Scottish palate — (well to the palate of 
the native born Scot!) 

Burns wrote poems which were verse 
letters to fellow poets and kindred spirits 
full of wit and affection, showing that he 
was capable of deep and lasting friend- 
ship with men, despite his love for ‘‘the 
lassies.”’ 

The songs of Burns have been sung all 
over the world and his finest are included 
here, the love-songs to the women whose 
hearts and hands he so easily won. One 
glaring omission is the one intended for 
his wife, Jean, *‘O a’ the airts the win’ 
can blaw.”’ 

This is a serviceable book with an ex- 
cellent introduction which seeks to dispel 
‘‘all the flatulent nonsense talked at 
Burns Suppers’’ (p. 20), (not by the re- 
viewer I may add!). The language of 
Burns is very difficult and there is an ex- 
cellent glossary at the side of each poem. 
To those who are interested in Burns as 
more than a figure of Scottish sentiment 
the book will be welcome and a joy to 
read. 

John Barclay Burns 

(no relation whatsoever) 

DR. BURNS is minister at Thornhill Presbyterian 
Church and holds his doctorate in Old Testament. 
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**You were asking?” will return 
next month providing Dr. Miles 
receives questions. Send your 
inquiries to: Rev. Dr. Bruce 
Miles, 364 Foxdale Avenue, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, R2G 1A4. 
Include name and address, for 
information only. 


ERRATUM: On page 16 of the 
October Record, in Dr. Burns’ 
article on Amos, the Hebrew word 
for a basket of summer fruit 
should be qayitz and not gayitz as 
printed. Our thanks to the hun- 
dreds of readers who pointed this 
out. 


You don’t have 
to have good taste 


to read The Record 
. . . but it helps! 


TELEX 
Copyette 1&1 


The most compact, 
most economical 
cassette copier 
made by Telex 


Now it’s easier and more econom- 
ical than ever to reach shut-ins with 
messages of inspiration and devotion. 

With a high speed Telex Copyette 
1&1 you can copy a one hour cassette 
in less than two minutes, with just the 
push of abutton. As often as you wish. 

Completely portable, it weighs less 
than 12 lbs. and is so compact it fits 
right under a jet plane seat. 

And at $695’ it’s the lowest priced 
Telex cassette copier made. 

The Telex Copyette | &| is ideal 
for copying sermons, guest speakers, 
training programs, instructional 
material, etc. Send today for complete 
information. 

*Suggested user price subject to 


Federal and Provincial Tax and Duty 
exemption where applicable. 


ELECTRONICS LTD. 
100 Midwest Road 
Scarborough, Ontario 
M1P 3B1 


(_] Piease call me for a copier demonstration 
appointment. 

Please send information on: 

C) Cassette Copiers 

(_} Cassette Recorders 

CD Slide Program Recorders 


PR-79-11 


Name = —— 


Title 4. = 


Organization Po, eS 


Address 


City 


Prov. Postal Code 
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Sharpen your skills at the 
Inter-Session Program of the 


ONTARIO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
January 7-18, 1980 


Contemporary Needs and Christian Counselling 


Taught by Dr. Frank Peters 
former President of Wilfred Laurier University 


The Science of Theology 


Taught by Dr. S. Lewis Johnson 
formerly of Dallas Seminary 
10 days of classes — 9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 
Monday thru Friday 
All sessions will be held in the Seminary building of: 
ONTARIO BIBLE COLLEGE 


25 Ballyconnor Ct. 
Willowdale, Ontario M2M 4B3 


For information phone 226-6380 


WHERE ARE WE GOING? 
WHAT SHALL WE DO? 
Participate in the 
search at 
EWART COLLEGE 


EMERGING ISSUES IN 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
AND THEOLOGY 
A programme of Continuing Education 
for ministers, deaconesses, 
and Christian educators 


JANUARY 14 - 18, 1980 
with 
PROF. CHARLES MELCHERT 
Presbyterian School of 
Christian Education 
Richmond, Virginia 
and 
PROF. ROGER HUTCHINSON 
Victoria College, University of Toronto 


COST: Registration $40 
Room and Board $100 approx. 
SOR ORO ROR ke kik CROC ie ke api aii atk ie akc aie ak a ie a 
FOR INFORMATION, WRITE TO: 
Ewart College, 
Continuing Education 
156 St. George Street, 
Toronto, Ont. M5S 2C1 


If you are paying 
$4.50 a year for 
The 


Presbyterian Record 
your congregation 
is NOT on 
the Every Home Plan 
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SAINT BARNABAS’ 
SCHOOL 


The Reverend Alec Pudwell 
Headmaster 


A boarding school for boys of intelli- 
gence with a learning difficulty, offer- 
ing courses from grade 4 through 
grade 10 leading to the Ontario Sec- 
ondary School Graduation Diploma. 
Students are not normally accepted 
if they have reached their 14th birth- 
day. 


For further information 
phone or write: 
The Registrar 
Saint Barnabas’ School 
Niagara Parkway, 
R.R. 1, Box 583 
Fort Erie, Ontario L2A 5M4 


(416) 871-3891, 871-7217, 871-8875 


BUDGET FIGURES 

Receipts from congrega- 
tions for the budget of the 
General Assembly totalled 
$1,666,087 .82 on September 
21, 1979 as compared to 
$1,557,082.42 to September 
21 Or O. 

The W.M.S. (W.D.) con- 
tributed $244,700.00 and the 
W.M.S. (E.D.) $27,000.00 in 
that period to the work of the 
Board of World Mission. 

Expenditures to August31 
amounted to $2,913,248.00 
as compared to $2,884,094.00 
spent in the same period last 
year. 


LETTERS 
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him. 

I trust that the above clarification 
will be of assistance to Dr. Dymond 
and others who are sincerely con- 
cerned and provide the reassurance 
desired. 

John Duncan, 

Associate Secretary, 

Evangelism and Community Concerns, 
Board of Congregational Life 


A reply to 
Gordon Strain 


(Re. his comments on the Popular 
Report of the Committee on Church 
Doctrine on the WNeo-Pentecostal 
Movement and The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada.) 

Mr. Strain is clearly disturbed by 
the fact that the above report “‘is pre- 
judiced against the Movement and 
contains many factual errors.” It is 
unfortunate that from among the 
‘‘many errors’? which he detects he 
selects only one. It concerns the verb 
lalein (to speak, talk), and the related 
compound noun glossolalia (“speak- 
ing in tongues”’). 

1. He points out that the noun glos- 
solalia is not a biblical term. Nowhere 
does the Popular Report suggest that 
it is; neither do any of the Commit- 
tee’s reports to General Assembly on 
the subject. The Committee on 
Church Doctrine is well aware of the 
fact that this is a term of 19th century 
origin. 

2. Re. /alein, Arndt and Gingrich et 
al., and the dates of shifts in linguistic 
usage and meaning: Is it really 
beyond all possible doubt that /alein 
suddenly ceased to mean “to babble, 
chirp, twitter” after 300 BC? When 
did the verb “‘to manufacture’’ cease 
to mean “‘to make by hand’’? I would 
be the first to concede that lexica, 
theological word books and diction- 
aries are useful aids. However, like 
everything else we read, such compi- 
lations should not be detached from 
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the assumptions of their authors, 
least of all from those which are often 
more concealed than revealed. 
3. Mr. Strain cites John 8:28 and 
March 5:35 and suggests that the 
Committee would not wish to trans- 
late the forms of the verb /alein as 
employed in these texts as ‘“‘babble.” 
He is correct. It would not. Nor has it 
done so. But this is not only because 
the verb by itself normally means “‘to 
speak.” It is also because that is the 
meaning determined by its relation- 
ship to other words used in these pas- 
sages. That is to say, translation and 
meaning are determined by context, 
and even by the contexts surrounding 
that context. Therefore I would only 
suggest that Mr. Strain re-examine 
the context of 1 Cor. 14.and St. Paul’s 
discussion of the distinction between 
speech which is intelligible and 
speech which is not. 
4. He refers to “the infinitive 
laleo,”"* and points out that ‘‘/aleo 
does not mean ‘to babble’.”” No, of 
course it doesn’t. How could the first 
person singular — present tense of 
any verb function as an infinitive? 
Tain G. Nicol, 
Chairman, 
Committee on Church Doctrine 


In reply 
to Mr. Vaudry: 


The use of the word “bodily” is 
simply meant to reflect our Lord’s 
own words, no more no less. I have 
found words like transubstantiation, 
consubstantiation and some of our 
Reformed attempts to explain the 
meaning of the Sacrament unneces- 
sarily ‘‘esoteric.”’ (See the October, 
1978 Record, p. 18) We must assume 
that Jesus meant what he said, so we 
are left with a mystery — the bread 
which our Lord has said is his body. 
The ambiguity is his, not mine. I feel 
that it would be beyond my jurisdic- 
tion to “‘improve”’ his terminology. 

The use of the term “‘spiritual’’ to 
describe the presence of Christ 
requires explanation. When we say 
that something that is the work of the 
Holy Spirit is “‘spiritual’’ we must not 
therefore conclude that it is ‘‘non- 
physical? Jesus himself was “‘spirit- 
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ual” in that sense, but it is heresy to 
say that he did not share our physical 
humanity. Even after the resurrection 
the Gospel-writers go to great pains 
to affirm the reality of his bodily 
existence. The New Testament has no 
knowledge of a non-physical body of 
Christ. Regarding the Sacrament, we 
may say that our Lord’s presence is 
by the agency of the Holy Spirit, and 
even that it is a ‘“‘non-carnal’’ pres- 
ence (i.e. that the body of Christ there 
present is no longer mortal), but to 
say that it is anon-physical presence is 
to go beyond any Scriptural under- 
standing of the body of Christ. 

The Agnus Dei is not the sole pos- 
session of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The words are taken from 
John 1:29 and every aspect of the 
prayer is based on Scripture. It was 
first formulated as a prayer circa. 700 
A.D. by Pope Sergius I, but we must 
not therefore suppose that it is to be 
surrendered, with all pre-Reforma- 
tion history, to the Roman Catholics. 
The Church did not begin with the 
Reformation! The Agnus Dei (Lamb 
of God) is a Christian prayer. It is 
included in our Book of Common 
Order (1964), in that of the Church of 
Scotland (1940, 1979), and in The 
Book of Common Worship (1946) of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S., 
to mention a few. 

It seems to me that judgment of 
anything on the basis of it being 
Roman Catholic (or whatever) re- 
flects a slave mentality. To reject 
something in this way is no better 
than to blindly accept it. A free 
choice is made upon evaluation of the 
matter at hand. Unthinking subservi- 
ence or irrational rejection at the 
“flag-waving” level both reflect an 
unhealthy attachment to the au- 
thority involved. 

The reason that the article does not 
refer to “‘elements” is that the word 
does not appear in Scripture and in 
my opinion would only add confu- 
sion. Jesus speaks of bread and wine 
or body and blood and I have limited 
myself to his words. As for offering 
Christ to our neighbour, the Minister 
says of the bread as he offers it to the 
People: “This is the body of Christ.” 
We must assume that he means what 
he says and that the bread continues 


(continued on next page) 
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SONAM 
from Tibet needs 


a Postal Friend 
— desperately 


Being a refugee at 80 is hard even if 
you have enough to eat. Sonam lacks 
food and warm clothes, and strug- 
gled to earn a little by working on 
road construction. She can no longer 
work, and though she has shelter in 
India, she has no source of income. 
If you feel for her there is now a 
unique way to help. 


Help the Aged enables people of 
goodwill to help old people in tragic 
need by adopting a “gran.”’ For only 
$10 a month, ensure that Sonam or 
someone like her gets adequate food 
and loving help in your name. Your 
postal friendship and help will mean 
so much to the gran you help. Some- 
one old prays that you will send your 
first contribution today. 


To: Help the Aged, Room PR4, 

88 Eglinton Avenue East, 

Toronto, Ontario, M4P 1C7. 

Registered Charity. 

No. 0450999-09-13. 
Please send me the photo and details of a 
“‘gran”’ in great need. I would like to start 
helping right away and enclose my con- 
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CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos. Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. HYSEN 
MUSIC LIMITED, 146 Dundas Street, Lon- 
don, Ontario, Canada, N6A IGI. 


Classic Organ Co. 


Custom electronic organs for church & 
home. Authentic pipe organ tone & 
«nsemble. Write for Brochure. 

300 Don Park Road, Unit 12, 
Markham, Ontario, L3R 1C3. 


——— 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


KOPPEJAN 
PIPEORGANS 


New organs, restoration, maintenance 
and tuning, serving Western Canada. 
48223 Yale Rd: E., CHILLIWACK, B.C., 
V2P 6H4, Tel. (604) 792-1623 


Your comments on articles in The Record 
are always welcome. Feel free to wnte to us 
at any time. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


KEATES 
ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
est. 1945 
PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS 
Also tuning and maintenance 
100 Frederick St., 
Acton, Ontario L7J 2C2 
Tel: (519) 853-1510 


PIPE ORGAN BUILDER 
TUNING AND 
MAINTENANCE 


1349 Plains Road East, 
Burlington, Ontario, 
416-634-8831 L7R 3P7 


ADDRESS CHANGES 
+ Is Your Name And Address Correct ; 
> On Your Label? 
: If Not, Send Us Your Label ncicating 
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MRS E PARNELL 
1455 CLEMENTINE BL 405 


WEYBURN SK S4H 2K8 


: The Circulation Dept., 

: The Presbyterian Record, 
: 50 Wynford Drive, 

: Don Mills, Ontario, 

: M3C 1J7. 


ANGUS A. MacLEOD 
funeral chapels 
Burquitlam (Coquitlam) B.C. 
Westwood (Port Coquitlam) 
625 North Rd:, Coquitlam, B.C., 
V3J 1P2 
(604) 936-7411 


PEEL CHAPEL 2180 Hurontario St., 279-7663 


YORKE CHAPEL 2357 rises St. Ww 
767-3153 


Ofurner § Gforler 


—— RONCESVALLES CHAPEL — 
436 Roncesvalles Ave. 
533-7954 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS LIMITED 
Established 1874 


Off-the-Street Parking at all Chapels, 


A Century of Service 
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LETTERS 


(continued from previous page) 


to have this significance when it is 
received by the believer. 

The Thanksgiving Prayer at the 
Lord’s Supper, and all of the offer- 
ings we make to God, are presented 
on the basis of our Lord having 
offered himself. The heart and sub- 
stance of our thanksgiving is Jesus 
Christ. We do not come alone, nor on 
our own merits. We are presented to 
the Father by him. At no point does 
the article suggest that Christ is 
offered up in the Sacrament. On the 
contrary, it affirms that the Sacra- 
ment and those who celebrate it find 
their true destiny by being offered up 
to God in Aim. John Calvin, in his 
“Short Treatise on the Lord’s Sup- 
per” (Tracts, vol. 2, p. 182) writes 
‘The Lord gave us the Supper that it 
might be distributed amongst us to 
testify to us that in communicating in 
his body we have part in the sacrifice 
which he offered on the cross to God 
his Father, for the expiation and 
satisfaction of our sins.” 

Before his crucifixion the Lord 
prays of his disciples that ‘they may 
be one, as you and I Father are one.” 
(John 17:11) We may assume that he 
expected his prayer to be answered. 
“The adoption of the disciples into 
that same flesh and blood” is no 
exaggeration if we believe that we are 
truly adopted by God as his children. 
What Christ is by nature, we become 
by grace. (See Romans 8:17). Admit- 
tedly Scripture does not say that the 
‘Word will become flesh’? no doubt 
for the reason that Mr. Vaudry sug- 
gests. This particular expression was 
chosen to show that our transfigura- 
tion or glorification is analogous to 
our Lord’s (though dependent on 
him, of course). Calvin, commenting 
on 2 Peter 1:4, which speaks of us 
sharing ‘‘in the very being of God” 
writes: ‘““The end of the Gospel is, to 
render us eventually conformable to 
God, and, if we may so speak, to 
deify us.”’ St. Paul (Colossians 1:20 
NEB) proclaims that this change is 
not limited only to people: “Through 
him (Christ) God chose to reconcile 
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the whole universe to himself, mak- 
ing peace through the shedding of his 
blood upon the cross — to reconcile 
all things, whether on earth or in 
heaven, through him alone.” (Cf. 
Boh. b10; 1-Cor. 15:28.) 

In the Reformed Churches the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments are “the only infallible rule of 
faith and manners.”’ The Service used 
in the articles was that of the Book of 
Common Order (1964) of The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. How then 
can a Reformed explanation of a 
Reformed Service be un-Reformed? 

David Cooper, 
Wiarton, Ont. 


On visits from 
missionaries: a reply 


The letter from Norma Cuthbert- 
son in your September issue contains 
a number of statements with which I 
agree wholeheartedly; and just as 
many others which cannot go unchal- 
lenged. Example: She approves of 
churches that proudly display pic- 
tures of missionaries as a constant 
reminder for prayer and support. So 
do I. She lauds mission boards and 
missionaries who keep in close per- 
sonal touch with their supporters 
through attractive literature and reg- 
ular visits. So do I. She calls the Gen- 
eral Assembly Budget “impersonal.” 
I couldn’t agree more. (By the way, I 
hope she will participate in the pro- 
ject to rename the “Budget.” I’msure 
the BCL would appreciate an imagin- 
ative suggestion.) 

But then Ms. Cuthbertson gets off 
track. She says, ‘“‘seldom do the other 
provinces (other than Ontario) see 
one of our real ‘live’ missionaries.” 
I'll resist the temptation to say that I 
thought all committed Christians 
were “real live missionaires’’ and 
assume that she is referring to over- 
seas missionaries on furlough. In the 
past three years the following over- 
seas missionaries have been on depu- 
tation itineraries in her own part of 
Canada (B.C.): Rev. and Mrs. Ted 
Ellis, Margaret Kennedy, Mavis 
Hyndman, Bernard Embree, and 
Charles Scott. Even as I write this, 
Miss Dawn Ross is on a deputation 
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trip in the interior of B.C., with the 
co-operation of the W.M.S. (W.D.). 
Also visitors from Nigeria visited all 
eight of our synods on deputation 
trips in October. Our records show 
that 41 of the 44 presbyteries of our 
church were visited by at least one 
missionary last year. 

We do not prevent overseas mis- 
sionaries from spending a large part 
of their furlough in their home pres- 
byteries and synods! We try, how- 
ever, to honour their requests to live 
in the part of Canada where they can 
do the necessary study to better pre- 
pare them for their work, and where 
they prefer to do deputation. No 
doubt the location of the missionary 
residence in Toronto often influences 
their decision. 

I can appreciate Ms. Cuthbertson’s 
church feeling a bit short-changed 
upon reading that six missionaries 
and board representatives partici- 
pated in a mission week-end in Onta- 
rio, whereas they had not been able to 
get a speaker for their conference in 
Vancouver. The fact is that only two 
of the six were from overseas. The 
rest were missionaries engaged in 
vital areas of mission work here in 
Canada. It is unfortunate that many 
of our churches do not see our home 
missionaries as legitimate ‘‘mission”’ 
speakers. Most parts of Canada have 
Presbyterian missionaries doing ex- 
citing work in such areas as inner city, 
extension, hospital visiting, native 
peoples, chaplaincies and ethnic 
work. Let’s hear their story too, and 
their challenge to mission here on our 
own doorstep. 

This is not to say that we don’t 
need to hear the challenge from over- 
seas, for we do. Nor do I want to 
suggest that the board is doing a per- 
fect job, for it isn’t. We are trying to 
do our best, given the vast distances 
and limited resources that we have to 
work with. We need the understand- 
ing and co-operation of the whole 
church as we try to do a better job. 

H. Glen Davis, 
Secretary, Mission Education, 
Board of World Mission 


O 
Your comments on articles in The 


Record are always welcome. Feel 
free to write to us at any time. 
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The Lord has brought you to the point 
of decision. You are entering the greatest 
challenge of all time: To serve Christ and 


men with His Gospel. Your labour will 
count for eternity. 

To prepare the total Christian for service 
is our role in the body of Christ. We invite 


you to consider 


Ontario 
Bible College 


Write to: 

DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Ontario Bible College 

25 Ballyconnor Court 
Willowdale, Ont. M2M 4B3 


NEWS 


Test case on attitudes 
regarding ordination 
of women 

By a close vote, 50 to 47, and after 
prolonged debate, the Presbytery of 
East Toronto, at its regularly sche- 
duled September meeting, refused to 
sustain the application of Mr. Daniel 
MacDougall to be taken on trials for 
licence leading to ordination to the 
ministry of word and sacraments of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

This decision could have far reach- 
ing implications for the entire 
church. Mr. MacDougall, a graduate 
of Westminster Seminary in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and a member of Bridle- 
wood Presbyterian Church, Toronto, 
indicated to Presbytery that, while 
being able to affirm the Ordination 
Vows, he had serious reservations as 
to the scriptural authority for ordain- 
ing women. His reservations would 
not, he said, prohibit him from work- 
ing with ordained women, ministers 
or elders, but his conscience could 
not permit him to participate in the 
ordination of either. 

Those opposing his ordination 
advanced the following arguments 
(among others), for voting ‘“‘No.” Mr. 
MacDougall’s attitude would create 
at least a psychological barrier pre- 
venting the likelihood of women 
either being ordained as elders, or 
agreeing to stand for election, in any 
congregation of which he was minis- 
ter. (There would also be the question 
of his position’s affect on women 
ministers with whom he might be 
called upon to work in Presbytery.) 
To approve his ordination would be 
to fly in the face of a ruling of the 
General Assembly (and, by implica- 
tion, to contribute thereby to a con- 
gregationalist mentality, or at least to 
divisiveness.) Unlike ministers with 
similar reservations already ordained 
when approvai for the ordination of 
women was given, Mr. MacDougall 
knew before embarking on his stud- 
ies that our church admitted women 
as elders and ministers. 

Those supporting Mr. MacDou- 
gall felt that since he could affirm the 
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questions put at ordination, the Pres- 
bytery had no right to deny him: he 
was not legally in violation of church 
law in seeking to be ordained. Those 
opposing him were singling out but 
one aspect of church polity and mak- 
ing it the sine qua non of orthodoxy, 
ignoring the fact that there were 
many other issues in the church on 
which there were dissension and res- 
ervations of conscience. Mr. Mac- 
Dougall’s views were essentially 
identical with many ministers in our 
church, some ordained before the 
change in policy and some after: he 
was being punished for his honesty 
and in refusing him, the court was, in 
effect, denying the validity of the 
ordination of those who agreed with 
him. 

The level of debate in Presbytery 
was of a high order and at no time 
was Mr. MacDougall’s character or 
motivation called into question. 
(Ed. note: Presbytery’s decision is 
being appealed to the Synod of 
Toronto-Kingston. Our regular read- 
ers will recall (Record: July-August) 
that the question of attitudes toward, 
and possible discrimination against, 
ordained women was raised on the 
floor of the 105th General Assembly, 
and that a Committee, chaired by Pro- 
fessor Irene Dickson of Ewart College, 
was appointed to examine the situation 
and to report to the 106th General 
Assembly.) 


John Milton Society 
declares “Action Week” 


To focus attention on the work of 
the John Milton Society for the Blind 
in Canada, November 18 through 
November 25 has been declared 
Action Week. 

The John Milton Society was 
founded in New York 51 years ago at 
the urging of the famous Helen Keller 
as a specialized ministry to provide 
Christian literature without charge to 
those who cannot see. The Society 
uses braille, large print publications 
and audio cassettes to make it possi- 
ble for adults and children to receive 
the inspiration of the Christian mes- 
sage. In 1970 the Society became 
completely autonomous in Canada. 

As part of its ministry, the Society 
distributes an educational kit and a 
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10-minute filmstrip ‘Ministry of 
Light” for the use of concerned 
groups or individuals. 

For further information, write or 
phone: Mrs. Ruth Banko, Executive. 
Secretary, John Milton Society for 
the Blind in Canada, 40 St. Clair 
Avenue East, Suite 200, Toronto, 
Ontario, M4T 1IM9 — telephone 
number (416) 960-3953. 


Presbyterian church 
historian in demand 

Dr. W. Stanford Reid, a well- 
known scholar and churchman in our 
denomination, has had a_ busy 
summer and autumn. 

This past summer he participated 
in the Thinkers’ Conference at Pug- 
wash, N.S., as chairman of the sec- 
tion dealing with ‘‘The Scot and the 
Religious Transition in Canada.” 
This “think tank” was held in con- 
junction with the international Gath- 
ering of the Clans. Professor John 
Moir, Church Archivist, also took 
part as a commentator in the 
discussion. 

In early October Dr. Reid was 
guest lecturer at Trinity Evangelical 
Divinity School in Deerfield, Illinois, 
on the subject of medieval church his- 
tory and the Reformation in the Brit- 
ish Isles. In the latter part of October, 
he headed up a Conference on Six- 
teenth Century Studies at his own 
university, the University of Guelph, 
and delivered two papers, one of 
which bore the intriguing title ‘Every 
Reformer In His Own Humour.” 

On October 5, Dr. Reid was 


honored in having the title “‘Profes- 
sor Emeritus’”’ bestowed on him by 
the University of Guelph. Earlier in 
the year he received the honorary 
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degree of Doctor of Divinity from 
The Presbyterian College, Montreal. 


Presbyterian T.V. Special 


The Presbyterian Church in Can- 
ada, in co-production with the 
C.B.C., celebrates the 1979 Interna- 
tional Year of the Child with a 30- 
minute children’s television special. 
It will be shown on Saturday, 
November 24, 1979 at 12 noon (East- 
ern Time) on the new CBC TV pro- 
gramme WOW (Wonderful One-of- 
a-Kind Week-end Show). We suggest 
you check your local television list- 
ing, in your viewing area, for the 
exact time on your CBC station for 
this programme. 

The programme has been prepared 
by Communication Services of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, and 
assisted by a $2,500 grant from the 
Canadian International Year of the 
Child Committee in Ottawa. 

While this television special has 
been designed for your children, it 
should be enjoyed by all ages, espe- 
cially as a family. Early in 1980 this 
programme will be available as a 
l6mm. film, along with a teacher’s 
resource guide, from the Audio- 
Visual Resources Library, Commun- 
ication Services, 50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 


Conference of Concern IV 

Well over 100 delegates gathered 
on the weekend of September 14-16 
at Cheyne Presbyterian Church, 
Stoney Creek, Ontario for ‘‘Confer- 
ence of Concern IV,” a now annual 
gathering of Presbyterian clergy and 
laity of conservative theological bent. 
The Conferences are funded without 
any subsidy or financial assistance 


from the church as a whole, and pro- 
vide a yearly forum for the expression 
of concerns, the sharing of ideas and 
an opportunity for fellowship, re- 
newal and inspiration. 

The theme speaker this year was 
the Rev. J. Desmond McConaghy, 
Associate Minister, St. Paul’s Church, 
Ottawa. The Right Rev. Dr. W. Craig, 
Moderator of the General Assembly, 
The Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 
and our own Moderator, Dr. Kenneth 
G. McMillan also participated as 
speakers. 


A partnership is born 


The sanctuary of Knox Presby- 
terian Church, Agincourt, Ontario 
was filled on Sunday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 9, when the first worship ser- 
vice of the Chinese Presbyterian 
Church Agincourt Mission took 
place. 

It has taken over three years of 
searching for the Evangelism Com- 
mittee of the Chinese Presbyterian 
Church, Beverley Street, Toronto, to 
find a suitable location to start a mis- 
sion as an outreach from the down- 
town church. During the last year 
this Committee has been meeting 
with a liaison committee from Knox 
Church, Agincourt to work out plans 
and details for locating in their facili- 
ties on Sheppard Avenue. 

Knox Presbyterian congregation 
was a mission in Agincourt 130 years 
ago and Rev. Dr. R.P. Carter, minis- 
ter, formally welcomed the oppor- 
tunity of being associated with the 
people of Chinese origin. In his 
remarks he said “‘The world will 
believe and love God when they see 
that love in Christian people.” 

In citing the history of the Mission, 
Elder C.B. Liu interpreted the begin- 
ning of the Mission as an infant being 
born of Chinese origin and antici- 
pates its growth from infancy into the 
Body of Christ in this area. 

The picture represents some mem- 
bers of the Liaison Committee and 
the guest speaker for the occasion — 
left to right: Elders C.B. Liu, William 
Yates, Rev. Dr. R.P. Carter, the Rev. 
P.G. MacInnes (guest speaker), the 
Rev. William Doo, Elders Robert 
Too, Dr. H. Jamieson, Dennis Lam, 
Dr. Michael Lai and A.C. Killey. 
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A MEMORIAL SERVICE for the late 
Admiral of the Fleet, Earl Mountbatten 
of Burma was held in St. David's 
Presbyterian Church, Halifax, N.S. The 
minister, Rev. John Pace is pictured with 
Vice-Admiral John Allan, Commander of 
Maritime Command, following the 
service. 


RECENTLY ORDAINED Dr. John Scott celebrated his first 
Communion service as guest minister for the 120th anniver- 
sary of the building of The Dunblane Presbyterian Church, 
Ontario on August 12. Dr. Scott's forebears helped to build the 
church, and the sacramental vessels used have been in use for 
many decades by the Dunblane congregation. Among the 
elders who assisted him were his aunt, Miss Beatrice Scott of 
Port Elgin and his father, Mr. Francis Scott of Glenview 
Church, Toronto who is shown giving the cup to his son. 
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CAMEOS 


REV. MURDO POLLOCK, a former 
interim-moderator of the congregation, 
turned the sod for the new multi- 
purpose building of Trinity Church, 
London, Ontario at a ceremony in 
August. Shown on the left is Rev. lan 
Raeburn-Gibson, minister of Trinity, who 
conducted the service. 


THE PORTAGE-LA-PRAIRIE and District Cub Sports Trophy 
was won for the fifth year in a row by the First St. Andrew’s 
Pack. The cubs are shown with their leader, Rev. H.L. 
Henderson, who presented the trophy to cub Patrick Rehill. 
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THE MODERATOR OF THE 105th Gen- 
eral Assembly was the guest minister at 
the observance of the 117th anniversary 
of Knox Church, Burgoyne, Ontario on 
Sunday, September 2. Dr. Kenneth 
McMillan was ordained in Knox Church 
in 1942, where he had served as student 
minister from 1936 to 1942. Asa 
memento of the occasion, the clerk of 
session presented Dr. and Mrs. McMillan 
with a clock and an inscribed plaque 
following the service. Pictured (left to 
right): Dr. K.G. McMillan, Mrs. McMillan, 
Mr. K.E. Gowanlock, clerk of session, 
and Rev. Dr. R.D. MacDonald, minister 
of Knox Church. 


THE “SEMPER FIDELIS” W.M.S. of 
Knox Church, Agincourt, Ontario held a 
reception to mark its 50th anniversary 
on May 15. Many former members 
attended the celebration, including Miss 
Mary Forfar, the first president in 1929, 
who is shown cutting the birthday cake. 


Richmond Presbyterian Church, Rich- 
mond, B.C. initiated “Operation Wheel- 
chair” to assist its former pastor, the Rev. 
Gordon Bastedo to acquire an electric 
wheelchair. Members of the congrega- 
‘tion, as well as members of the Presbytery 
of Westminster supported this venture 
enthusiastically enabling the purchase of 
the most up-to-date machine. - 
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International Year 
of the Child 1979 


Your help to a needy child 
will make all the difference 


YOU CAN BEGIN A BRIGHT RAY OF HOPE AND OPPORTUNITY IN THE 
LIFE OF A VERY NEEDY CHILD. Many thousands of Canadians are sharing a 
little of their blessings and love and concern, and enjoying a warm personal 
friendship, in our ‘‘person - to - person’ child/sponsor plans around the 
world. 

Your sponsorship provides vital assistance in our 4-fold programs — 
physical needs, medical care, education, spiritual and moral training. 
Throughout the world we cooperate closely with approved welfare agencies 
and all church groups. We and the sponsors are so grateful as these kiddies 
rise to new levels of opportunity. 


You can sponsor a child for just $15 per month ($180 per year). You will 
receive the child’s name, photo, description of the assistance program and 
address so you can correspond. All letters are translated in our overseas 
offices. 


® Christian Children’s Fund is non-sectarian, non-profit, non-political 
and incorporated. It is recognized and registered in Canada (No. 
0211987-01-13) and all countries of operation. Our annual audited 
Statement shows total Canadian operational costs are only 9.8% of 
receipts. 


Sponsors are needed most for India, Kenya, Uganda, Philippines, Sri 
Lanka, Taiwan, Antigua, St. Lucia, St. Kitts, Guatamala. Fill in the 
coupon below and mail it to us soon. Thank you on behalf of a needy child. 


Dr. Paul W. Roberts 
Chairman 


Ross A. Perigoe, C.A. 
Treasurer 
DIRECTORS 

W. F. Lamson, Q.C. 
Gordon H. Johnson, C.A. 
Lee F. Davis 


Frank J. Whilsmith 
National Director 


Leonard M. Reilly 
Dr. Marguerite Archibald 
Harry H. Dymond 


J. Melvin Moffat 
Eileen M. Newbigging 
Comm. John D. Waldron 


Receipts for Income Tax are issued Promptly — Reg. #0211987-01-13 


r--CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA-- 
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: 1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4T 1Y8 a 
g I wish to sponsor a boy [J girl [J for CCF is experienced, eco- . 
g one year in a country of greatest need O nomical, efficient and con- a 
peor cink (Country) Mid Meciasr ayn Wetevelir det scientious. Approved by a 
@ I will pay $15 a month ($180 a year). the Dept. of Revenue, A 
§ Enclosed is payment for the Ottawa, Reg. #0211987-01- 8 
§ full year (J first month D 13. Annual audits show a 
i cannot “sponsor” a child but want admin. / operational costs a 
gito) help) by giving Siar) ares) lessii it hia nti. .10%: : 
g CJ Please send me more information. Christian Children’s Fund A 
BiNamelta ine teste uo ito Loe ch aude lity has been helping children a 
® Address around the world since 1938 a 
Bs sgecicg | eatin. ho) me “AIT Raat eel kta ® and at present assists nearly a 
g Place ................ Prov. ........ 190,000 in over 900 Homes 5 
Bi Postal \Code ws. cee eack oc, and Projects. a 
a Frank J. Whilsmith, National Director P-11278 ine 
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PRESENTING 


ORGANS BY 


ASSOCIATED ORGAN 
BUILDERS 


CUSTOM DESIGNED BY THE RANK 
TO MEET EXACTING REQUIREMENTS 


PIANOS BY 


STEINWAY & SONS 


FIRST CHOICE OF THE WORLD'S 
GREAT ARTISTS 


CHIMES BY 


MASS-ROWE CARILLONS 
A COMPLETE SPECTRUM OF INDOOR 
OUTDOOR BELL AND CHIMES SYSTEMS 


WE OFFER COMPLETE CONSULTING, 
PIANO REBUILDING AND MAINTENANCE 
SERVICES 


ENQUIRE 


HEINTZMAN PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
5385 YONGE ST., WILLOWDALE, ONT. 
M2N5R7 PHONE 416-225-1141 
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If you are paying 
$4.50 a year for 
The Presbyterian Record 
your congregation 
is NOT on 
the Every Home Plan 


A SUBSCRIPTION 

TO 

THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
As a Christmas gift: 


Send remittance, name and address 
to us and we will mail it for you. 


Circulation Department, 
50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7 


PERSONAIS 


MR. W. JAMES ALLAN of St. Andrew’s Church, Ancaster, 
Ontario was presented with a bronze plaque and a well-filled 
purse of money from the congregation for his more than sixty 
years of service in St. Andrew’s as elder, clerk of session, 
manager, teacher and church school superintendent, during 
the morning service on September 9. The plaque was 
dedicated in his honour by the Rev. Byron A. Nevin, minister 
of St. Andrew’s (left). Mr. Allan is at present the clerk of 
session and representative elder to the Presbytery of Hamilton 
and to the Synod of Hamilton and London. 

At a fellowship hour following the service, greetings were 
extended from the Presbytery and the Synod. Mayor Ann 
Sloat gave.a gift from the Town of Ancaster and Mr. Eric 
Cunningham presented a plaque in Mr. Allan’s honour from 


the Premier of Ontario. 


A farewell dinner in honour of their 
retiring minister, Dr. Charles Maclean, 
and his wife, Marnie was given by the 
congregation of Knox Church, Iroquois, 
Ontario, following the morning service 
on August 26. In appreciation for their 
dedicated service, a purse of money was 
presented to Dr. and Mrs. Maclean, who 
will now take up residence in Vancouver, 
B.C. 


Rev. Dr. Everett Briard, minister of 
Grace Church, West Hill, Ontario was 
presented with a new pulpit gown and 
degree hood by the members of the Choir 
on Sunday, September 9 in recognition of 
his graduation in August from Fuller 
Theological Seminary, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia with the degree of Doctor of 
Ministry. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


Krishna Khadka: Six years old. Health 
only fair. Future uncertain. Family’s 
home recently collapsed. Income too 
low to provide for repairs. No chance 
for change — no hope for improvement. 


MISS SUSAN RUTH BAILEY, who grad- 
uated from Ewart College in 1977 and 
this year completed her studies for a 
Bachelor of Arts degree from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, is now doing service 
with Jean Vanier’s mentally retarded 
adults at L’Arche in France. A service of 
worship in recognition of this unique, 
(for our Church), placement took place 
in Ewart College chapel on September 
6. Susan is the daughter of Rev. Dr. and 
Mrs. Albert Bailey of Simcoe, Ontario. 


Fifty-year membership _ certificates 
were presented to Mrs. G. Arthur Neil and 
Mrs. Earl L. Lawton at a Home-coming 
and Communion Service marking the 
Centennial of First Church, Chatham, 
Ontario. The Rev. Gardiner C. Dalzell is 
minister of First Chuch. 


On Sunday, September 9, Rev. Dr. 
Agnew H. Johnston observed the 45th 
anniversary of his induction into the pas- 
toral charge of St. Andrew’s, Fort Wil- 
liam, now Thunder Bay, Ontario. 


The burden of poverty lies heavily on 
Krishna and his family. Living amidst 
the beauty of Nepal, they share with 
their countrymen a strong national 
pride. They work hard to farm their tiny 
rented rice paddy. They work hard to 
provide a loving upbringing for 
Krishna, his brother and his sister. But 
despite all their labour and their love, 


poverty maintains the upper hand. 
They cannot make Krishna’s life any 
less harsh. They can’t ease his hunger 
or cure his illnesses. All they can do is 
helplessly watch as the wheels of life 
grind him deeper into poverty, robbing 
him, and them, of any chance to work 
free. If Krishna is ever to have any 
hope, he will need the help of someone 
else. ..someone just like you. 


What can you do to help? Become a 
Foster Parent and help provide 
nutritious food, clean clothes, and 
access to education for Krishna and his 
family. An entire community could 
benefit from development projects 
ranging from the digging of wells for 
the provision of drinking water to the 
building of schools and better housing. 
By now little Krishna will have a 
Foster Parent, and that sad little face 
will have a reason to smile. But so 
many children, in Nepal and around the 
world desperately need the help you 
can give. Please help a child — it’s as 
simple as completing the coupon 
below, or calling our toll-free number. 


CALL TOLL FREE ANYTIME 1-(800)-268-7174 


Information will be sent immediately 


| want to be a Foster Parent of a boy LJ 
country 


FOSTER PARENTS PLAN OF CANADA 


153 ST. CLAIR AVENUE WEST, TORONTO, CANADA M4V 1P8 


girl age, - ii renner 
or where the need is greatest L] 
$57.00 Quarterly 


| enclose my first payment of $19.00 Monthly LJ 

$114.00 Semi-Annually J = $228.00 Annually 0) 
| can't become a Foster Parent right now, however | enclose my contribution 
of $ Please send me more information L] ‘Tel. No, —___ 
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Address 
CHT yee SA a Ee WEY PLOY: Code 

| wish communication with PLAN to be in English CJ French () 

PLAN operates in Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Indonesia, Mali, Nepal, Nicaragua, Peru, the Philippines, Sierra Leone, the Sudan and Upper 


Volta. Foster Parents Plan of Canada is officially registered as a Canadian Charitable Organiza- 


tion by the Federal Government. Contributions are tax deductible. 
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LIFE & LUXURY 
IN 
RETIREMENT 


ST. RAPHAEL’S MANOR 


A retirement lodge with 
features of a luxury 
residential hotel. 


Private or shared rooms, suites 
Private baths 

Air conditioned 

Broadloomed throughout 
Colour TV, radio ineachroom 
Restful lounge areas 

Safety features 

Nurse call system 

Emergency power systems 


+ + + + + + HH HF 


Residents retain independence. 

No lease or transfer of assets 

required. Permanent or short-term 
occupancy. Accommodation includes: 
24-hour nursing supervision 
Recreation, activities 

Maid service, housekeeping 
Personal Laundry 

Dining room — menu choice 


+ + & 


Additional features: 


Medical clinic 

Nursing Home on premises 
Barber-beauty salon 

Branch bank 

Chapel 

Tuck Shop 

Parking — free for residents 

and guests 

Landscaped grounds 

Direct bus connection to subway 


+ + & + HH 


+ 


For further information and free 
coloured brochure, write: 

ST. RAPHAEL’S MANOR, 

Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6 

or call: 416-499-3313 
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deaths 


ARTRY, MRS. EUNICE, member of Westmin- 
ster Church, Toronto, Ont., W.M.S. mem- 
ber, July 29. 

BLACK, MISS MARTHA E., long time mem- 
ber of Drummond Hill Church, Niagara 
Falls, Ont., life member of W.M.S. and 
Ladies Aid Society, Aug. 27. 

CARSWELL, ALLAN THOMAS, 80, elder for 
32 years, St. Andrew’s Church, Belleville, 
Ont., Sept. 2. 

CUTCLIFFE, 72, elder for 14 years of The Kirk 
of St. James, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 

FERDINAND, MRS. DOROTHY, member for 
22 years of Westminster Church, Toronto, 
Ont., member of W.M.S., Aug. 20 

FISHER, MRS. C. E. (ANNIE MAY), widow of 
the Rev. C. E. Fisher, member of Tolmie 
Memorial Church, Port Elgin, Ont., life 
member of W.M.S., Aug. 8. 

GRANT, A. P. (SAVOY), 91, senior elder of 
Killam Church, Killam, Alta., Aug. 15. 
HAHN, MRS. W. C. (ETHEL), member and 
treasurer of Dufferin Church, Toronto, Ont., 
president of W.M.S. for many years, Aug. 10. 

HENDY, MRS. JOHN T., (WINNIE VIC- 
TORIA), 81, life time member of First 
Church, Kenora, Ont., life member of the 
W.M.S. 


' JOLLY, MRS. MARY, 81, member of First 


Church, Regina, Sask., Aug. 2. 

KENNEDY, MRS. MARIAN NEWTON, 84, 
widow of Rev. Dr. Norman D. Kennedy, 
Moderator of the 1951 General Assembly; 
member, organist and choir leader of First 
Church, Regina, Sask. for many years, Aug. 
Oe). 

KINDRED, MRS. LILLIAN STRACHAN, 94, 
member of First Church, Regina, Sask., July 
19. 

MacGREGOR, JOHN B., member of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Brampton, Ont. for 29 years 
and elder for 23 years, Aug. 3 

MacKAY, JOHN, 96, elder of St. James-Knox 
Churches, Boularderie, N.S. for 35 years, 
Aug. 22. 

MacLENNAN, MISS KATHERINE, 73, mem- 
ber of The Kirk of St. James, Charlottetown, 
P.E.I., grand-daughter of the Rev. John 
MacLennan, pioneer-minister at Belfast, 
P.E.I., Aug. 7. 

McCUAIG, LORNE A., 77, member of Knox 
Church, Ottawa, Ont., formerly of McVicar 
Memorial Church, Montreal, St. Andrew’s 
Church, St. Lambert and St. Paul’s Church, 
Scotstown, Quebec — an elder who served 


the Church at large in various capacities; a 
long-time member of the General Assem- 
bly’s Presbyterian Record Committee; father 
of Rev. Dr. Malcolm A. McCuaig of Ottawa, 
Aug. 19. 

McDONALD, MRS. OLIVE, member of the 
board of managers of First Church, Sea- 
forth, Ont., president of the Barbara Kirk- 
man W.M.S., Aug. 14. 

McINTOSH, MRS. LOIS, 75, member of Grace 
Church, Castlegar, B.C., former organist 
and C.G.I.T. leader, chairperson of congre- 
gation’s committee for Second Century Ad- 
vance for Christ and congregational his- 
torian, Aug. 3. 

McINTYRE, DR. HEATH, 87, elder for 33 
years of The Kirk of St. James, Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I., June 7. 

McKILLICAN, MRS. MERCEDES, member 
of Cookstown Presbyterian Church, Cooks- 
town, Ont., life member of W.M.S., Sept. 13. 

McOUATT, LLOYD R., 83, elder for many 
years of Erskine Church, Ottawa, Ont. 

MITCHELL, ROBERT MELVIN, elder for 
many years of Knox Church, Guelph, Ont., 
June 27. 

MORRIS, MRS. JESSIE, 95, long time member 
of First Church, Edmonton, Alta., honorary 
life member of W.M.S.; mother of the Rev. 
Harrold Morris of Listowel, Ont., Sept. 5. 

ROBERTSON, MISS CHRISTINA B. (CHRIS), 
honorary life member W.M.S., MacBean 
Auxiliary, 64 Club, Friendship Group, 
formerly member of ‘‘Gleaner’s” Bible Class 
and church school staff, St. John’s Church, 
Toronto, Ont., Sept. 20. 

ROBERTSON, JOHN M.., 85, long time elder 
and former clerk of session of Westminster 
Church, Ottawa, Ont., Aug. 13. 

SCOTT, MRS. ROBERT A. (EDNA) long time 
member of Tolmie Memorial Church, Port 
Elgin, Ont., past president and life member 
of W.M.S., July 29. 

SHARP, A. KEITH, elder of First Church, Sea- 
forth, Ont., July 28. 

THOW, GEORGE, elder of Drummond Hill 
Church, Niagara Falls, Ont. for the past 12 
years, June 27. 

WAGNER, HERMAN M., elder and long-time 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, Fergus, 
Ont., Aug. 6. 

WAIT, ERIC H., 85, senior elder of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ottawa, Ont., Aug. 1. 

WATERS, ALFRED, member for 25 years of 
Westminster Church, Toronto, Ont. Sept. 3. 

WILSON, MRS. D. (BESSIE MAY), long time 
member of Tolmie Memorial Church, Port 
Elgin, Ont., member of W.M.S., Aug. BC 
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ORDINATIONS 

Hicks, Rev. E. C., Dornoch, Latona Church, 
Ont., May 13. 

Maxwell, Rev. J. Desmond, Sunny Corner 
Charge, N.B., Aug. 21. 

Osborne, Rev. H., Whitechurch, Chalmers 
Church, Ont., May 20. 

Robinson, Rev. Douglas, Hartney, St. Paul's 
Church, Man., Sept. 5. 


INDUCTIONS 

Biggs, Rev. James, Toronto, Park Lawn Church, 
Ont., Sept. 5. 

Gordon, Rev. J. D., Toronto, Victoria-Royce 
Church, Ont., Sept. 12. 

Jones, Rev. Evan H., London, Knollwood Park 
and St. Lawrence, Ont., Sept. 12. 

McNabb, Rev. Maurice D., Brandon, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Man., Sept. 13. 

Siverns, Rev. L. E., Kelowna, St. 
Church, B.C., Aug. 30. 

Smith, Rev. A. Gordon, as Assistant Minister, 
Brandon, First Church, Man., Sept. 9. 
Sutherland, Rev. David W. K., Newcastle 

Charge, N.B., Sept. 18. 


David's 


RECOGNITIONS 
Ashfield, Rev. E. Brooke, Owen Sound, St. 
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Andrew’s Church, Ont., as part-time assis- 
tant minister at St. Andrew’s and summer 
ministry at Sauble Beach, Sept. 23. 

Ashfield, Rev. Linda, Chatsworth, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ont., July 29. 

Bell, Rev. John W., Whitechurch, Chalmers 
Church, Ont., July 15. 

Eenkhoorn, Rev. Joop, Bass River Charge, N.B., 


July 10. 
Gray, Rev. Ian, Geraldton, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ont., Sept. 9. 


Henderson, Rev. Mabel, Richmond and Stitts- 
ville Charge, Ont., Sept. 9. 

Johns, Rev. Douglas, Saskatoon, Parkview- 
Westview Charge, Sask., June 25. 

Maxwell, Rev. J. Desmond, Sunny Corner 
Charge, N.B., Aug. 21. 

Posno, Rev. John, Grand Falls, St. Matthew’s, 
Nfld., Sept. 1. 

Robinson, Rev. Douglas, Hartney, St. Paul’s 
Church, Man., Sept. 5. 


INSTALLATION 
Maclean, Rev. Dr. Charles H., installed as As- 
sisting Minister at Richmond Presbyterian 
Church, B.C., Sept. 16. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Chatham-Black River Bridge-Kouchibouguac 
charge, N.B., Rev. Raye Brown, P.O. Box 23, 
Tabusintac, EOC 2A0. 

New Glasgow, First Church, N.S., Rev. Kenneth 
MacLeod, P.O. Box 3, Merigomish, BOJ 
1G0. 

Sydney Mines, St. Andrew's Church, N.S., Dr., 
E.H. Bean, 12 Lorway Ave., Sydney, BIP 
422. 

West River charge, N.S., Rev. Lloyd Murdock, 9 
Prince St., P.O. Box 1003, Pictou, N.S., BOK 
1HO. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Cardinal, St. Andrew's and St. James Church, 
Ont., Dr. W. L. MacLellan, Box 922, Morris- 
burg, KOC 1X0. 

Iroquois, Knox Church, and South Mountain, 
St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. N. Vandermey, Box 
94, Prescott, KOE 1TO. 

Maxville, St. Andrew's Church, and St. Elmo, 
Ont., (one preaching charge), Rev. J. Forbes, 
Box 73, Dalkeith, KOB 1E0. 

Montreal Chinese Church, Que., Rev. A. Ross 
Mackay, 1575 Beaudet St., St. Laurent, H4L 
2K1. 

Ottawa, Parkwood Hills Church, Ont., 
D.L. Campbell, 971 Woodroffe 
Ottawa, K2A 3G9. 


Rev, 
Ave., 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Bolton and Nashville, Ont., Rev. James Suther- 
land, 3801 Woodruff Cresc., Mississauga, 
L4T IT8. 

Bowmanville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
T.J. McKinney, 73 Princess St., Port Hope, 
LIA 2R2. 

Brampton, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Dr. R.G. 
MacMillan, 52 Highland Rd., Oakville, L6K 
1S7: 

Parry Sound, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 


(continued on next page) 


A RESIDENCE FOR 
SENIOR CITIZENS 
CONVENIENTLY LOCATED AT 
BLOOR & DUFFERIN STREET 
IN METROPOLITAN TORONTO 


eExcellent Transportation — right on 
the Bloor subway line 

eConvenient Parking for Visitors 

ePrivate—Furnished Rooms 

e@Non-profit Rates—Financial 
Assistance Available 

eMain Floor Dining Room—Waitress 
Served 


NEW HORIZONS TOWER 


eRegistered Nurse on Duty—Doctor on 


Call 


Visit us at the tower Monday through 
Friday to see our fine facility. 


For further information, Phone or Write: 


Dept. P 

1140 Bloor St. West 
Toronto, M6H 4E6 
(416) 537-3135 


SHORT TERM ACCOMMODATION 
(1 - 30 DAYS) FOR SENIORS 
AVAILABLE AS SPACE PERMITS. 


Operated by the Dovercourt Baptist 
Foundation on behalf of the adjacent 
Dovercourt Baptist Church. 


4) 


CAlLENdAR 


(continued from previous page) 


W.A. Fraser, 879 Westmount Ave., Sudbury, 
P3A 1C3. 

Toronto, Glenview Church, Ont., Rev. James S. 
Roe, 77 Davisville Ave., Apt. 802, Toronto, 
M4S 1G4. 

Toronto, Mimico Church, Ont., Rev. A.H.W. 
McWilliams, 1579 Royal York Road, Wes- 
ton, M9P 3CS. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Burlington, Pineland Church, Ont., Rev. Garry 
Morton, 505 Walker’s Line, Burling- 
ton, L7N 2E3. 

Dresden-Rutherford Charge, Ont., Rev. Ernest 
Herron, 520 Elgin St., Wallaceburg, N8A 
3C2. 

Duart-Turin charge, Ont., Rev. John St. C. 
Neil, P.O. Box 1086, Ridgetown, NOP 2C0. 

Hamilton, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. T. 
J.Caldwell, 117 Barons Ave. S., Hamilton, 
L8K 2Y8. 

Hanover, St. Andrew’s, Ayton, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. Donald G. Kemble, Box 1632, 
Walkerton, NOG 2V0. 

Niagara Falls, Stamford Church, Ont., Rev. 
Steve Dunkin, 8280 Willoughby Dr., Nia- 
gara Falls, L2G 6X2. 

Paisley, Westminster Church and Glammis, St. 
Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Angus J. Sutherland, Box 
697, Chesley, NOG 1LO0. 

Tara, Knox Church, Allenford, St. Andrew's 
Church, Dr. R. D. MacDonald, Box 1239, 
Port Elgin, NOH 2CO. 

Waterloo, Knox Church, Ont., 


Rev. R.A. 


PLEASE send your Record ad- 
dress label with any notice of 
change. 
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Jackson, 191 West River Rd., Cambridge, 
NI1S 2Z9. 

Welland, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. John 
Kurtz, 2 Aberdeen Circle, St. Catharines, 
L2T 2B8. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Calvin Hungarian, Alta., Rev. 
GeorgeTelcs, 1014 - 10th Ave. N., Leth- 
bridge, TIH 1V8. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Regina, St. Stephen’s Church, Sask., Dr., James 
W. Evans, 2574 Retallack St., Regina, S4T 
2L4. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Creston, St. Stephen’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
Edward F. Millin, 117 Norton Ave., Kimber- 
ley, VIA 1X8, (effective January). 

Nanaimo, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. J. 
Statham, 1892 Valleyview Place, Duncan 
VOL 1M3. 

New Westminster, St. Aidan’s Church, B.C., 
Rev. George M. Philps, 7764 - 16th Ave., 
Burnaby, V3N 1P9. 

Prince Rupert, First Church, B.C., Rev. James 
Beverley Kay, P.O. Box 392, Kitimat, V8C 
2G8. 

Trail, First Church, B.C., Rev. C.B. Brown, 602 
Kootenay St., Nelson, VIL 1L2. 


DEACONESS VACANCIES 

Deaconess for Central Church, Vancouver, B.C. 
for Christian education and outreach. 

Information for the above position available 
from the Board of Ministry, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. ; 

Deaconess, youth minister, or youth worker to 
serve in a congregation. For information, 
write to: Rev. G.M. Philps, 7764 - 16th Ave., 
Burnaby, V3N I1P9. 


RETIREMENT LIVING. Live comfortably in 
your own modular home on a large, leased, 
serviced lot at beautiful Twin Elm Mobile 
Home Estates, Strathroy, Ont., N7G 2P9. Free 
brochure. 


e Bachelor apartments 

e Kitchenette with full size stove and fridge 

e Bathroom ensuite 

© Broadloom throughout 

e Emergency call system 

e Security system 

e Laundry room 

e Tuck shop / coffee shop 

e Dining room 

e Recreation area 

e Indoor lawn bowling and social activities 
area 

© Social service organizer 

@ Library facilities 

e Lounges 

e Beautifully landscaped area 

e Nearshopping, hospital, transportation & 
churches 

e 60 years of age and over 


e A home where your privacy and individual 


tastes are respected 


CHAPLAINCY VACANCIES 
Ontario Civil Service Commission 

Full-time Duty Chaplain: Ministry of Health, 
Penetanguishene Mental Health Centre. 

Full-time Duty Chaplain: Ministry of Correc- 
tional Services — Mimico Correctional 
Centre. 

Regional Co-ordinator of Pastoral Services — 
Civil Service Commission: Sudbury Region. 

Regional Co-ordinator of Pastoral Services — 
Civil Service Commission: Kingston Region. 

For job descriptions and qualification require- 
ments, contact: Rev. David P. Janzen, Co- 
ordinator of Chaplaincy Services, Civil Ser- 
vice Commission of Ontario, Queen’s Park, 
Toronto, Ont., M7A 1ZS. Telephone: (416) 
965-3733. 

Further information may be obtained from the 
Board of Ministry, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. 


ANNIVERSARIES 
138th — Paterson Memorial Church, Sarnia, 
Ont., Nov. 18, (Rev. Dennis W. Clarke). 


118th — North Mornington _ Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Sept. 23, (Rev. Robert 
Cochrane). 


116th — St. Andrew’s Church, Napier, Ont., 
Sept. 23, (Rev. R. D. A. Currie). 

112th — Cameron Church, Euphemia, Ont., 
Sept. 9, (Rev. R. D. A. Currie). 

111th — Gale Church, Elmira, Ont., Oct. 21, 
(Rev. John C. Boyne). 

100th — First Church, Chatham, Ont., Oct. 28, 
(Rev. Gardiner C. Dalzell). 

73rd — Runnymede Church, Toronto, Ont., 
Oct. 21, (Dr. John McMurray). 

71st — Knollwood Park Church, London, Ont., 
Oct. 21, (Rev. Evan H. Jones). 


a) 


ACCOMMODATION IS NOW AVAILABLE 
for senior citizens in the beautifully furnished 
LAVELL SMITH HOMES. We offer gracious 
living at modest monthly rates. Contact Mrs. 
Cooper at (416) 763-1595 or 284-0676 or write 
Lavell Smith Homes, 33 High Park Gardens, 
Toronto, Ontario, M6R 1S8. 


SENIOR CITIZENS 
RESIDENCE 


1300 Danforth Road, 
Scarborough, Ontario, 
MiJ 1E8 


Apply now 
(416) 267-2737 
Monday to Friday 
9 a.m. —5p.m. 


Under the direction of the 

East Toronto Presbytery, 

The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada 
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With Hallowe’en 


“| would not have you to be ignorant, brethren, concerning 
them which are asleep, that ye sorrow not, even as others 
which have no hope” (I Thess. 4:13, KJV). 


WE WHO PAY little attention to the calendar of the 
Christian year, except perhaps for Christmas and Easter, 
do not have much understanding of the church’s attitude 
to Hallowe’en. We can see that the word itself might 
suggest, to those who ponder such things, some “‘hal- 
lowed even.”’ We also know the practices of the kids, the 
special parties, and all about “‘trick or treat.”’ Apart from 
that, we know very little, and are not much interested in 
any importance of the date to the Christian thinking of 
others. 

We are mostly unaware that churches more liturgically 
complex than our denomination have designated certain 
days as proper for the remembrance and honouring of 
certain “‘saints.’’ Some of us were recently disturbed when 
the Roman Catholic Church down-graded the practice, 
and declared that certain days no longer needed to be held 
sacred to the memory of specified saints, including, if 
memory serves correctly, even St. Valentine. 

Years ago it had been determined that the first of 
November would be marked as “‘All Saints’ Day” — inan 
attempt, as it might seem to any cynically-minded, to 
cover any who had been inadvertently overlooked. “All 
Souls’ Day,” a further refinement, has been normally 
observed on November the second. Without additional 
research, we can begin to understand the thinking of 
certain people regarding such things as Hallowe’en. 

It takes more imagination to see the relevance of all the 
‘‘spooks”’ and vampires now introduced to our thinking, 
and preying so blood-thirstily upon our common sense. It 
would seem that, in days already sufficiently full of fears, 
we scarcely need to dream up still more awesome spirits 
and forces yet more terrible, possibly from outer space. 
We lose more than we know when we lose our fear of God. 

It is a good thing that the church should have had 
something all along to remind us of the resurrection at this 
time of year. Easter always seemed so appropriately 
arranged into our calendars, in the spring with all of 
nature coming back to life again. What more fitting musi- 
cal greeting than our Easter ‘“Hallelujahs!’” When the 
frost returns and the leaves are fallen, and the prospect is 
for chilling winds and great expanses and depths of snow, 
then we need to think about the resurrection. 

Facts about our life in this world keep pressing the 
question of death. It has been pointed out that old age as 
we know it rarely existed before this century. When 
today’s senior citizens were born, average people worked 
about 70 hours a week and died at 40. Now we work about 
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40 hours a week and die at 70. 

We are reminded of the continuous cycle of life and 
death, and that for us all, too soon that round is complete. 
There are many facts that we play down in a tremendous 
attempt to be objective. The age of retirement approaches 
at the same rate for us all, however, with all of its inevit- 
able shrinkages — in the amount of life and health we 
enjoy, in the degree of vigour and strength that have 
always been ours — to say nothing about the number of 
our friends, and our own ability to make a useful contri- 
bution to the common good. Death itself, for which we 
may or may not be ready, eventually ensues for some of us 
as a great release from all of our problems which did not 
shrink that much. It, too, is full of doubt and fear, and 
possibly pain. 

Dr. Edmund A. Steimle, an American Lutheran, 
writes, ‘Because Jesus Christ died... and rose again, I do 
have something to say. I can say to those who are growing 
old and dying that God has been there, in the darkness, in 
the despair, in the loneliness, in the death — and all is 
well!”’ There is so much more than one hallowed evening, 
and more than one all saints’ day! There is the fact that we 
can sing our hallelujahs now, even with winter fast 
approaching. The Lord God omnipotent still reigneth! 

Paul was wise enough to know himself, and to remind 
us when our spirits feel low, that we “should not grieve 
like the rest of men, who have no hope. We believe that 
Jesus died and rose again; and so it will be for those who 
died as Christians: God will bring them to life with 
Jesus.” 


PRAYER 


Eternal God, ever and always the same, we thank you as 
we remember your providence and promise. We thank 
you for the fellowship we may have with the saints today, 
and for the fellowship we may have with them throughout 
all of our tomorrows. We thank you for the hope of Easter 
in which we rejoice at every season as for the faith that 
upholds us now. Hear all the prayers we make in the 
Name of the resurrected Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


by D. Glenn Campbell 
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Ray Guy, for years now a widely-read columnist for the 
St. John’s Evening Telegram, has had two collections of his 
work published. The first, from which the following is taken, 
is entitled You May Know Them As Sea Urchins, Ma’am. 
The second, which won the Leacock Award for Humor, is 
That Far Greater Bay. 

His memories of an out-port Newfoundland Christmas 


Christmas 
in the bay 


RAY GUY 


IN THE LAST WEEK of Advent the house smelled like a 
forest. 

Behind the kitchen stove, stacked as neatly as books on 
library shelves, was a wall of firewood. Some junks of dry 
and weathered rampikes but most of sappy spruce and 
balsam fir with turpentine bladders and green twigs stick- 


may vary in detail with those of most of our readers, but they 
capture the gentle, poignant simplicity that should attend 
the season, and still may, when people everywhere, with 
their own memories, their own traditions, keep in sight the 
Truth embodied in an Infant. ‘‘The hopes and fears of all the 
years’’ were met, as the hymn goes, in the “‘little town of 
Bethlehem,”’ an ‘out-port’ of a kind as well. 


ing off. 

The heat from the stove brought out the smell. Out in 
the porch there were firewood reinforcements. The wood- 
box was full; it was piled high and at both ends. 

In all, there was enough firewood in the house and 
ready to do, along with a few scuttles of coal, for twelve 
days and twelve nights. 

Some say the artificial Christmas trees are disappoint- 
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ing because there’s no smell on them. In the mid-nineteen- 
forties, Christmas trees were still uncommon out around 
the bay but you wouldn’t have noticed the smell of one 
anyway for the aroma off the twelve-day’s supply of 
firewood. 

The kitchen stove was the only source of heat in the 
house. It was allowed to die out at night and was relit each 
morning with splits and shavings. 

Indeed, people passed every night of the winter in 
uninsulated houses with no fire, no storm windows. If it 
was ten degrees out of doors, by morning it could be ten 
degrees in the bedrooms. 

They kept warm on mattresses stuffed with the feathers 
and down of chickens and wild birds, covered over with 
quilts and comforters stuffed with wool. 

Now we have a fuel crisis and great countries are 
plunged into distress because thermostats have to be 
turned down to sixty-eight degrees. 


Christmas lasted a whole twelve days then. It was the 
most remarkable celebration of the year. Even weddings 
did not come close to it. 

Everything possible was done to see that work was cut 
to a bare minimum during these twelve days. Enough 
firewood was in and the water-barrels in the porch 
brimmed full of water from the well. 

All the laundry, baking, scrubbing, butchering, brew- 
ing, polishing, mending, patching and cleaning had been 
done until seven days into the New Year. 

There was little work to be done in Christmas except to 
shovel the drifts from the door in the morning and feed 
the hens, sheep, horse and cow in the evening. 

Christmas now is a glorified weekend. People then 
apparently determined to give themselves the whole 
twelve days because they knew they needed it. It was not 
coincidence that a hard-working people gave themselves 
the longest break of the year at such a time. 


It is the darkest time of year; the long, hard winter 
stretches ahead. So why not shatter the darkness and 
gloom with a glorious bash that was the highlight of the 
year in those times and would be impossible to achieve in 
today’s society. 

Considering the circumstances, Christmas then was a 
heroically defiant thing, a blaze of light hurled by puny, 
men against the longest night; a brazen riotous celebra- 
tion to say that in the midst of darkness the Saviour was 
born and the people would live through the cold, both in 
body and soul. 

It was a most positive and optimistic thing. 

During those twelve days people would do things they 
wouldn’t dream of doing during the rest of the year. 

For instance, they got drunk. Well, not “‘drunk” as the 
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word means today, but they had ‘“‘a drop in.”’ Respectable, 
stern, sober pillars of the church had to be helped home 
once or twice through Christmas along the slippery roads 
by boys holding them up and they beaming happily and 
misplacing their feet as if they were the very lords of 
misrule. 

But people said, “Oh, well, ‘tis Christmas, you know.” 
It was just not done to even recall in July that these stern 
old greyhairs had danced so wild in the reels on St. 
Stephen’s Day. 


The turkey wasn’t invented yet but there were rabbits in 
the bakepot and turrs in the oven. There were fowls 
stewed tender with onions and stuffing and the carcass of 
a lamb or pig hanging down in the store over the water 
where it would keep. 

There were ducks and geese and venison and salt water 
birds. There were herring and potatoes and bread. There 
was jam yesterday, today and tomorrow. There were can- 
dies and brew and brandy from St. Peter’s. 

And there was rum washed out of rum puncheons and 
wine in bottles from Madeira. There was lots of church, 
and the poles with the kerosene lamps on them on both 
sides of the aisle were wrapped in evergreen boughs and 
tissue-paper roses. 

If there was snow there was lots of coming down hills 
on all sorts of slides in the nights when the moon was 
bright as day. 

There were all the men and boys playing football witha 
blown-up pig’s bladder covered over and stitched with 
sail canvas. 


There was everything. There was everything for 
everybody. 

And the old ladies said, well, perhaps they would, since 
it was Christmas, have just a little stain, just a little small 
stain for their stomach’s sake and. . . Oh, my it made 
them right giddy-headed, ha, ha. 

On New Years night the church bell would ring and all 
the guns fired off just like at a wedding because, I suppose, 
they were taking another New Year for better for worse, 
for richer or poorer, in sickness and in health . . . 

And Old Christmas Day was almost as good as Christ- 
mas Day except a little smaller and it was said you could 
go up to the stable at twelve o’clock in the night and hear 
the beasts talk. 

Then that was it for another year and it was a good 
thing. 


Reproduced with permission of the publishers, Breakwater Books, 
Limited, Portugal Cove, Newfoundland, copyright Ray Guy 1979. 
O 


editorial 


The power of Christmas 


I SOMETIMES WONDER if memories of 
Christmases gone by, particularly those of one’s 
youth, do not play a highly significant part in 
shaping the outlook one has on life, and even on 
the Faith, as an adult. 

Easter, though the supreme celebration of the 
Christian year, carries with it less potential to 
scar the memory or to stock it with gems of 
recalled love ... light for the dark moments of a 
soul grown older, sadder and more frayed 
around the edges ... than does this season. The 
potential for regret, for lasting hurt, for an 
annually progressive decay into cynicism is 
enormous. Satan is cunning and mounts his 
strongest frontal attack where resplendent 
Good is focussed and where humankind is most 
vulnerable. So simple pleasures are threatened 
and crowded by complex pressures. 

To those who have been blessed, as I have 
been, with a priceless heritage for mind and 
heart, Christmas remains a wonderful affirma- 
tion of the impossibly happy ending that 
became possible in the straw, in a baby’s cry. 
Candlelight services on Christmas Eve, the 
keenest of expectations without anxiety, Luke 
2:1-20 in the ““King James” learned by heart for 
a Christmas Concert long past, a mother receiv- 
ing a bottle of perfume purchased from paper- 
route profits as if it were the crown jewels, a 
father’s conviction that nothing on earth did he 
need more than _ new handkerchiefs, the 
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dreamed for presents actually there (usually at 
some sacrifice to those who saw that they were), 
and suffused throughout the whole, though 
only passing time could provide the words, the 
sense of shelter, of belonging ... not onlyin the 
bosom of a family, but everywhere, and for 
always. The snow was cold and the nights were 
long and dark, but diamonds danced in the 
whiteness and pin-points from a myriad uni- 
verses covered the sky with an illuminated join- 
the-dots puzzle designed by him whose day it 
was. 

As time’s taxes are exacted, and the child’s 
wonder is replaced by a longing for a time when 
it wasn’t so important to be practical, we need 
Christmas more than ever. We come to know 
that there are more chilling things in the world 
than snow, that stars aren’t the only things 
separated and alone. For Christmas is not a film 
run through each year for the kiddies. Its gleam 
is not tarnished by the tawdry — not by a past 
that makes the present painful, a tinselled pres- 
ent that rises from commercialism’s costly cof- 
fins, or by a future of dashed hopes and 
devalued dreams. 

For a little while, at the death of a worn-out 
year and the birth of another, we can still, over 
the traffic and the tumult, over the shopping 
mall ‘‘music,’’ however faintly, hear the angels 
sing. 

JRD 
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From the Mediterranean 


I am writing this from the beautiful 
island of Crete in the Mediterranean 
Sea. Here, in a Greek Orthodox Con- 
ference Centre in the fishing village of 
Colymbori, my wife and I are part of 
a small gathering of men and women 
from five continents. One is helped to 
see the challenges and opportunities 
of The Presbyterian Church in Can- 
ada from conversations with a Pres- 
byterian layman from Ethiopia, a 
Methodist from South Korea, an 
Anglican from Australia and repre- 
sentatives from other parts of the 
world. 

On the way here my wife and I had 
the privilege of meeting the Pope in 
Rome. Under the leadership of this 
dynamic man with a most winsome 
personality, the Roman Catholic 
Church will probably regain some of 
the ground it has lost in recent years. 
His peasant background in Poland, 
his love of people and his ability to 
relate to the common man are tre- 
mendous assets in a day when com- 
munication has assumed more im- 
portance than ever before. An unhur- 
ried and open conversation with 
Prof. Jorge Mejia, Secretary to Jo- 
hannes Cardinal Willebrands, Presi- 
dent of the Vatican Secretariat for 
Christian Unity, impressed me with 
the remarkable range of knowledge 
of world affairs the Vatican pos- 
sesses. In the light of trends in 
Church life, political developments 
and current happenings, the Roman 
Catholic Church very wisely devel- 
ops its strategy and makes plans for 
the future. Many Protestants are dis- 
appointed in the Pope’s emphasis on 
Mary and his apparent desire to 
make accommodation with tradi- 
tionalists, but these are in line with 
the conservative trends which are 
prevalent today. 

My visit with the Rev. Gioys Bou- 


(continued on page 32) 
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Let all 

things 

be done 
decently 

and 

in good order 
(1 Cor. 14:40) 


Why does 
St. Paul’s 
admonition 
sit so 

lightly 

upon the 
shoulders of 
some of our 
ministers 
and elders? 


by 
Joane McEwan 


REVERENCE: From the tiniest crack in 
the baseboard, to far above the belfry, 
every square inch of ‘‘the church of old”’ 
pulsated with reverence. People entered 
quietly and reverently. All were dressed 
in their ‘‘Sunday Best’’ and not one 
woman, not even the youngest girl-child 
in Sunday School, would have crossed 
the church grounds without the wearing 
of a hat. 

Most people, after entering the pews, 
bowed their heads as they communicated 
with the God who was obviously all 
around them. After the individual pray- 
ers were said they sat back and rested in 
reverent contemplation. Others who en- 
tered were greeted with quiet smiles, no 
verbal greetings. Fifteen minutes before 
the service began the organist entered, 
head first bowed and then fingers expert- 
ly sought the keys and stops, and the 
pipes against the wall vibrated and rever- 
berated with great, wonderful, and at 
times, magnificent, spiritual music. 

The elders sat close to the pulpit al- 
though later this custom changed and 
they sat in their family pews. The choir 
members entered and a greater rush of 
expectancy filled the atmosphere. The 
Beadle, who carried a large Bible, walk- 
ed ponderously and with a certain self- 
importance, down the aisle. He opened 
the door of the pulpit and placed the 
Bible on the lectern. He then stood at the 
side of the open doorway, there to assist 
the minister, who had followed him 
down the aisle, into the pulpit. The Bea- 
dle closed the pulpit door. The minister 
bowed his head. He was gowned and was 
never seen in church either at services, 
weddings, funerals, without his gown. 
Outside, on the street, his clerical collar 
and clerical grey or black suit bespoke 
his calling to all around him. 

The service began. The service ended. 
One went home in reverent satisfaction 
having met God — a God who stayed... 

Where was this ‘“‘church of old?’’ It 
was in my native Scotland, the land 
which I left in 1957. I found it again in 
the late fifties, in the Presbyterian 
Church in Brandon, Manitoba. In the 
early sixties I found it again in a United 
Church in New Westminster, British 
Columbia. I found it again in 1978 in the 
Dutch Reformed Church in Cape Town, 
South Africa. 

Today I still go to church but I now ask 
myself why I continue to do so. I enter a 
noisy vestibule. People enter and greet 


each other — not quietly. There is con- 
versation which is sometimes punctuated 
with laughter. The greetings and the con- 
versations are carried into the pews. I no 
longer pray nor do I sit in a meditative 
silence when I enter church today. The 
noisy distractions will not allow the 
peaceful atmosphere I require for my 
exercises. Jesus admonished ‘*... go 
into thy closet and pray. . .’’ It is not the 
first time I have thought I would have 
been better employed at home. 


“Folksy” Folly 


During Christmas 1978 I sat in a 
church, twenty minutes before the ser- 
vice was due to begin. With verbal com- 
ments on what they were doing the men 
arranged and rearranged tables, chairs, 
candles, flower vases. The majority of 
the congregation employed themselves 
in conversation. The noise was tempered 
slightly when the organist began playing 
— it was then three minutes to eleven. 
About three minutes after eleven a man 
in a business suit walked to the podium. 
He greeted everyone and then announced 
he wished us all to turn to each other, 
shake hands and make conversation for a 
few minutes. It was only when ‘The ~ 
Capsule Dale Carnegie Course’ was 
completed that I realized the man by the 
podium was the minister. 

The Presbyterian Church which I now 
attend is better, but not much! It is there 
that I have seen a gowned minister — 
once. The other visiting ministers to 
whom I spoke admitted they like to wear 
neither gown nor collar. Here are a few 
of the excuses I’ve been given. “*It would 
have meant putting the gown over my 
arm on the way out to the car.’’ ‘*Well, 
my case was packed and it would have 
meant my carrying the gown over my 
arm and placing it on the seat of the car.”’ 
The following was said in seriousness, 
‘*T almost wore it, but it’s heavy.’ Are 
we now lining ministerial robes with 
cement? Why are our ministers apparent- 
ly ashamed of being identified in public, 
and, in the church, apparently ashamed 
of being the cloaked and revered man of 
God? 

It will no doubt be said that this writer 
is very old and will not, and has not pro- 
gressed in any way! This writer was born 
in 1929 and has progressed in many | 
ways. I feel however, that some aspects 
of our lives should not be violated by the 
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phenomenon called ‘‘change or pro- 
gress’’ for this so often brings ugliness in 
many forms, and aids in the loss of tradi- 
tions, cultures, heritages. 

We lose our disciplines through many 
facets of so-called ‘‘progress.’’ That 
word is so often a misnomer. Seldom 
does one see the discipline of courtesy, 
for example. And have we not, because 
of change, because of progress, lost the 
discipline of courtesy to our Lord when 
we gather in His House? Psalm 46:10, 
“Be Still And Know That I Am God...” 
This discipline should be practised at 
home, and in church, but in church the 
atmosphere is not conducive to such 
necessary communion. 

Today we are having to relearn what 
our forefathers always knew about the 
Outer quietness which subdues us in- 


wardly, thereby providing great spiritu- © 


al, physical, and emotional benefits. The 
growing number of satisfied members of 
the Transcendental Meditation move- 
ment are showing how important silent 
communion is. 


A Plea for Peace and Order 


We should be able to enter God’s 
house quietly. For a short time each Sun- 
day we should be able to enter a pew and 
feel a reverent peace, unhampered by 
any disturbing elements, flow through 
us. I am sure that it is possible for the 
organist to enter fifteen minutes before 


the service and feed us with spiritual — 


music. Surely for a wee while (60 min- 
utes) each Sunday the minister can wear 
his ministerial robes. The choir, I note, 
wear their robes. The Benediction — 
there have been times when it has not 
been said! Why is it not given every 
Sunday in the time-honoured way, and 
with arms raised and outstretched? 

Why do I go to church when I carry 
‘“‘my chapel’’ within me? It is habit, I 
suppose. It is a habit I am close to break- 
ing. 

I hope one day to hear a minister, 
wearing the ministerial robes which be- 
speak his calling, be strong enough to in- 
sist on the courtesy of reverent silence in 
God’s house. I hope one day to hear the 
elders, who must also bear responsibili- 
ty, support the minister in the necessary 
discipline. 

**... Wherefore the Lord blessed the 
Sabbath Day and Hallowed it... ”’ 
O 
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barsanuphius 


Committees of protest are part of our way of life. I wonder what would 
have happened if such committees had been active in Biblical times? 

Consider the story of Moses as it might have happened today. We are 
reading from our favourite newspaper: 

ITEM: Moses and the Children of Israel ran into a snag yesterday 
morning just as they were about to cross the Red Sea. Moses, 56, had 
proposed to hold up his hands and ask the waters to be divided. Before he 
could do so, he was surrounded by an angry group of placard-carrying 
picketers from “COED,” the Committee Opposing Environmental 
Damage. 

COED leaders claimed that a considerable amount of environmental 
damage could result if Moses and the Children of Israel carried out their 
crossing. If the waters of the Red Sea were suddenly divided a tidal wave 
would probably result which could flood the surrounding shores and ad- 
versely affect agricultural and industrial potential. “It’s all very well for 
Moses and the Children of Israel to cross in this way,” said Effie Ameno- 
pephet, 28, “But what about the poor farmers at the head of the gulf? 
Nobody is thinking about them!’’ 

COED leaders were also protesting the effect of the proposed crossing 
on marine life. ‘‘There is a very delicate balance ecology-wise in the Red 
Sea,’’ said Joé Verdepax, 24, President and founder of the group. “Moses 
and the Children of Israel have not given anywhere near enough considera- 
tion to the damage which could result by walking through there. We need to 
have a competent icthyologist prepare a detailed report on the whole 
business.” 

Up to last night there seemed to be an impasse in the dispute. As leader of 
the Children of Israel, Moses, 56, was determined to be conciliatory. He 
announced that he was willing to meet with the committee through the night 
if need be, in order to reach an amicable settlement. 

This was not the first time Moses had been in confrontation with COED. 
Some time before, the Committee had taken great exception to the pheno- 
menon of the burning bush. Joe Verdepax had released a statement which 
was extremely critical of the whole incident. “‘If this thing burns and is not 
consumed, the potential for environmental damage from the fumes is truly 
horrendous. People just have to understand that pure oxygen is not an 


‘unlimited resource.” 


LATE FLASH... The impasse between the Children of Israel, led by 
Moses, 56, and COED, led by Joe Verdepax, 24, was broken in the early 
hours of the morning. After intense and hard fought negotiations COED 
agreed to allow Moses to hold up his hands and ask for the waters to be 
divided. In this astounding development they withdrew all objection to the 
Children of Israel crossing the Red Sea! 

The COED leaders announced that Moses, 56, had made the one impor- 
tant concession which made it possible for them to go along with his 
proposed plans. Moses had agreed that the Committee should also make 
the crossing as observers. ‘‘In this capacity,’’ said spokesperson Joe, 24, 
“we will be able to observe at first hand any possible ill-effects on marine 
life 

There was to be one further proviso however. It would be neither wise nor 
safe for the Committee to interpose itself between the Children of Israel 
and the pursuing Egyptian Army led by Pharoah, 29. Accordingly both 
sides had agreed that the Committee Opposing Environmental Damage 
(COED) should follow directly after the Egyptian army during the cross- 
ing. This position would give them the best possible vantage point from 
which to investigate the true situation. 

LATE FLASH... Moses, 56, and the Children of Israel successfully 
crossed the Red Sea early this morning. COED, which had delayed the 
Israelite crossing for some hours, had promised a statement on the matter 
by noon today. Thus far no statement has been issued. 

We will keep you informed of further developments. 


DERSPECTIVE 


by Lloyd Robertson 


The Pope in America: 
Rigour and Rigidity 


ONE OF THE great events of 1979 revolved around the 
kaleidoscopic religious spectacle that took Pope John 
Paul II to the United States. What a pageant it was! 
Millions of people turned out to celebrate Mass with the 
world’s first Polish Pope in parks, cathedrals and parking 
lots in six major U.S. cities. Everywhere John Paul was 
the buoyant star of a contemporary crusade. He spoke 
eloquently, passed out roses and rosaries, waved and 
beamed at the crowds. There was an electricity in the air 
as anticipation exploded into reality with chants and 
cheers when the trim, broad-shouldered figure in the long, 
white robe came into view. Americans of all backgrounds 
and beliefs teetered on tiptoe to get a glimpse of him and 
roar their approval. 

The visit was also fascinating for some of the contradic- 
tions it exposed. No one could question the genuine affec- 
tion the vast majority held for the Pope. But there were 
some real objections voiced to some of John Paul’s state- 
ments. While the Pope’s stand against abortion, his plea 
for human rights in a peaceful world, and his abhorrence 
of sexual “‘laxity’’ could be supported not only by his 
natural constituency but by many outside the Catholic 
Church, his views on women in the Church were clearly a 
disappointment. While making the point that no women 
were present at the Last Supper, the Pope knows that 
women held very lowly positions in the society of the time. 
However, Christ gave greater recognition to women than 
anyone before him and as a result Christianity became 
unique among religions of the world in according women 
an equal place before God. As if to underline his stand, 
the Pope did not even allow women to distribute com- 


munion wafers during Masses on his tour. Changes in 
1973 permitted lay people to distribute communion in 
some circumstances, but during his recent journey the 
Pope preferred participation by priests only. His actions 
stirred vocal protests on both sides of the border. 

Laura Sabia is former chairman of the Canadian Coun- 
cil on the Status of Women, a veteran of women’s rights’ 
arguments and also a practicing Catholic who goes to 
Mass on Sunday. She said: “‘I get so mad at this antedelu- 
vian thinking I could weep.” More restrained was Sister 
Lorraine Weires of Des Moines, Iowa, a Dominican nun 
and ardent feminist. She expressed the hope that “the 
Pope is open to dialogue. He too will grow in conscious- 
ness.’ Countless other women will remain silent on the 
subject, believing that to speak out is not only impolite 
but accentuates the division of opinion. In any case, the 
voices of women calling for greater stature within the 
Catholic Church can be expected to rise rather than dim- 
inish and perhaps as a direct result of the Pope’s rigid 
stance. 

John Paul’s hard line stand on this issue was in direct 
contrast to his vigourous style and open approach. As one 
young priest commented: “He brought us rigour and 
rigidity.” 

A cheering note, appropriate to the season and bearing 
on the Pope’s visit in October, was the apparent lack of 
anti-Catholicism in America. No old sectarian angers 
darkened the pageant. It was a heartening display of 
maturity at a time when the world sorely needs that 
quality in human affairs. MERRY CHRISTMAS! 
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The red herring 
of “violence” 

and 

the muddy 

waters of “racism” 


I would like to set The Record 
straight on the debate at the last Gen- 
eral Assembly on the subject of 
grants to the World Council of 
Churches’ Programme to Combat 
Racism. Contrary to popular opin- 
ion, the issue before Assembly was 
not the issue of violence. As a very 
interested commissioner, I have to 
say that to my knowledge there was 
not a single person in the Assembly 
prepared to argue that we opposed 
violence in every form. Despite the 
erroneous understanding of Mr. 
Aicken and others at the end of the 
debate, the issue was whether or not 
we could support murder and terror- 
ism. And, regrettably, the 105th Gen- 
eral Assembly voted to the effect that 
we could support murder and terror- 
ism. I personally believe that this was 
because the last six speakers had con- 
fused the issue by dragging in the red 
herring of violence. Violence was not 
the issue. The amendment before 
Assembly had been explicitly formu- 
lated to make that clear. 

The other issue that muddies the 
water is the implicit or explicit accu- 
sation that anyone who opposes this 
particular programme of the World 
Council is racist. Almost half of the 
members of Assembly who voted 
opposed that programme. Consider- 
able numbers thought it necessary to 
register their public dissent to the 
decision. Yet there were people of 
every race attending Assembly, and 
they were warmly received by all. 
Assembly overwhelmingly agreed 
that we had to oppose racism in every 
form. Surely the problem is tied to 
racism, but the issue before our 
church was not racism, but the means 
to be used in opposing racism. I for 
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one, among many others, believe that 

it is only Christian to oppose murder 
and terrorism. 

(Rev.) Donald A. Codling, 

Timmins, Ont. 


Ask — that it 
might be given 


Many thanks for your work and 
that of your staff in producing The 
Presbyterian Record. Some of your 
editorial comments have been very 
helpful to me as editor of a small 
congregational newsletter. 

We keep hearing about the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s commitment to the 
goal of doubling Presbyterian 
Church membership in the next ten 
years. Who can disagree that we 
would like to see this happen? But 
surely this must be our prayer before 
it is our goal. 

I fear that doubling may merely be 
another human goal and “‘if this plan 
or this undertaking is of men, it will 
fail, but if it is of God, you will not be 
able to overthrow them.” (Acts 
5:38b, 39a). We know that if we trust 
Jesus He will lead us forward to His 
goal, which is surely what we truly 
desire, rather than settling for what 
seems “‘realistic”’ to us. 

Those with doubts similar to mine 
might like to join me in the following 
prayer: — 

May the Lord grant that the Pres- 

byterian Church will truly mani- 

fest His life so that our light will 
shine before men that they may see 
our good works and give glory to 
our Father who is in heaven. May 
the Lord add to our number day 
by day some of those who are 
being saved and thereby double 
our membership during the 

1980’s. May we walk in the fear of 

the Lord and in the comfort of the 

Holy Spirit. 

Lynette Wilcock, 
Toronto, Ont. 


LETTERS 


The wrong Noah? 


In the September, 1979 edition of 
The Record, in the column ‘You 
Were Asking?’, the question was 
asked: ““Why would Noah curse his 
son Ham, for Ham had covered up 
his father’s nakedness?”’ 

The answer claims, in part, that, 
“the flood was over and Noah, the 
captain of the ship, became a farmer, 
grew grapes, made wine, and, on 
occasion, got terribly drunk. He went 
into his tent and took off his clothes 
and passed out.” 

Captain Noah should sue for libel! 
— because he is not the Noah who 
invented wine, drank too much and 
flaked out naked in his tent. 

There are two Noah stories involv- 
ed here which an early editor tried to 
merge into one. To do this he addeda 
few words. If you remove these har- 
monizing glosses, the two stories 
begin to emerge. In verse 18 (Genesis, 
chapter 9, R.S.V.) remove the words 
‘Ham was the father of Canaan” and 
in verse 22, remove the words ‘‘Ham 
the father of” and read it again. 

Reference to Captain Noah ends at 
the end of verse 19, for the moment. 

Verse 20 now introduces the other 
Noah whose sons were not Shem, 
Ham and Japheth but Canaan (vs. 
25), Shem (vs. 26) and Japheth (vs. 
27). Part of the confusion in the stor- 
ies arises from the fact that each 
Noah had a Shem and a Japheth. 

Another distinguishing feature of 
the two stories is that the second 
Noah’s sons were apparently unmar- 
ried as they lived with him in his tent 
whereas the sons of Captain Noah 
were married (Genesis 7:7). 

O yes, now put the words you 
removed back again and consult a 
good Bible Commentary as you 
research this intriguing little passage 
further. 

(Rev.) Alex Calder, 
Peterborough, Ont. 


(continued on page 30) 
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The Making 
and Meaning 


of Matthew 


This feature marks the resumption of a series begun by 
Dr. Scobie in the April Record “The Making and Meaning 
of the Gospels,”’ and in the June Record “The Making and 
Meaning of Mark.” 


CHARLES H.H. SCOBIE 


MATTHEW WAS long considered to be the first of the 
Gospels written and the most important of the four. It is 
still highly valued, especially for its record of the teaching 
of Jesus. When we think of Jesus’ teaching we think 
automatically of the Sermon on the Mount and this of 
course is found in Matthew (Chapters 5, 6, 7). 

If we are honest, we have to admit that the origins of the 
Gospel are obscure. The work itself gives us no indication 
of how it came to be written and the only scrap of infor- 
mation which may be relevant comes to us from the early 
second century writer, Papias, who says, ‘So then Mat- 
thew recorded the sayings (/ogia) in the Hebrew tongue, 
and each interpreted them to the best of his ability.” Later 
Christian writers took this to refer to the first Gospel and 
before long it came to be accepted that it had been written 
by the apostle Matthew, in Hebrew (or Aramaic) and then 
translated into Greek. For a long time this view was the 
only one Roman Catholics were allowed to hold and it is 
still the view held by many conservatives to this day. 

Modern scholars recognize several difficulties in the 
traditional view. The /ogia or ‘‘sayings”’ mentioned might 
possibly refer to the first Gospel (although of course it 
contains more than sayings of Jesus). But our Matthew 
was not translated from Hebrew or Aramaic. The great 
majority of scholars recognize that it was written in 
Greek, and also hold that it used Mark’s Gospel (also in 
Greek) as one of its main sources. This makes it difficult 
to think of the apostle Matthew as the author: if he had 
written it, surely he would have been able to draw directly 
on his own memories of Jesus’ ministry rather than hav- 
ing to rely so heavily on Mark’s outline of events. It is 
clear that the man who composed Matthew’s Gospel was 
(like Mark and Luke) basically an editor or compiler who 
put together material drawn from earlier sources. 

It seems unlikely therefore that Papias’ /ogia refer to the 
first Gospel. Some scholars suggest, however, that Papias 
may have been referring to one of the sources now embod- 
ied in the Gospel. There are two possibilities here. 1) The 
Gospel appears to have drawn on a collection of the 
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sayings of Jesus to which Luke also had access. This 
collection could have been written down at quite an early 
stage. What is more, there is evidence that these sayings 
were originally in Aramaic. This would fit the Jogia of 
Papias perfectly and it may well be that it was this sayings 
collection which was credited to the apostle Matthew. 2) 
There is another possibility, based on the fact that /ogia 
could mean “‘oracles,” i.e. Old Testament prophecies or 
proof-texts (the word is used in this sense in Romans 3:2). 
One of the characteristic features of Matthew’s Gospel is 
its quotation of a whole series of Old Testament texts 
fulfilled in the life of Christ. If this collection of proof- 
texts originally existed independently it could have been 
the /ogia ascribed to the apostle Matthew. 

If either of these possibilities is right, and if the name of 
Matthew was associated with one of the sources of the 
Gospel, it is not too difficult to see how in time it would 
come to be attached to the Gospel as a whole. 

As far as the final compiler of the Gospel is concerned 
he was content to remain anonymous and we have to 
accept this fact. Here again we must remember that the 
value of the Gospel and the truth of the Gospel do not 
depend on any particular theory of authorship but rather 
on the contents of the Gospel itself. For the sake of 
convenience we can continue to refer to the author as 
“Matthew.” 
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If Mark was written about A.D. 65-70, and if we allow 
time for it to be copied and to circulate among Christian 
churches, to come to the attention of Matthew and then to 
be used by him as one of his sources, it is difficult to date 
Matthew much before A.D. 80. Scholars like to guess 
where Matthew may have been written, and the best guess 
is probably the great city of Antioch in Syria which was an 
important early Christian centre. 

Matthew’s Gospel places great emphasis on teaching, 
or as we would say today, “‘Christian Education,” which 
in Matthew’s situation would mean primarily adult Chris- 
tian education — the education of converts preparing for 
baptism, and the continuing education of members of 
Christian congregations. 

If Mark had presented Jesus primarily as a man of 
action, Matthew, with greater resources at his disposal, 
concentrates mainly on presenting Jesus as the great 
Teacher, the one who has brought the final and authorita- 
tive fulfilment of the Law of the Old Testament. In this 
Gospel the only person who teaches is Jesus himself; the 
disciples are there to listen and learn. But at the very end 
of the Gospel they are commanded to go and make disci- 
ples of all nations, “teaching them to observe all that I 
have commanded you” (28:20). To the Church is given the 
task of carrying Jesus’ teaching to all men. 

It is a highly probable suggestion that Matthew himself 
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was a teacher. Like a good teacher, he arranges his ma- 
terial systematically and by topics to make it easier for his 
students to understand, to study and to learn. Scholars 
have recognized that Matthew has re-arranged the ma- 
terial at his disposal so as to form five great blocks of the 
teaching of Jesus, grouped according to subject matter. 
These blocks can be classified as follows: 1) The Sermon 
on the Mount (Chapters 5, 6, 7); 2) The Mission Charge 
(Chapter 10); 3) Parables of the Kingdom (13:1-52); 4) The 
Life of the Church (Chapter 18); 5) The End of the Age 
(Chapters 23, 24, 25). Each block is rounded off with a 
similar phrase such as, “‘And when Jesus finished these 
Sayiuesiasn (7:28; cl. 11: tei S53e 001126" ]) 

These five blocks of teaching more or less alternate with 
five sections of narrative dealing with the events of Jesus’ 
ministry and this material takes up the greater part of the 
Gospel, preceded by the stories of Jesus’ birth and infancy 
in Chapters | and 2, and followed by the accounts of his 
death and resurrection in Chapters 26, 27 and 28. It is 
probably no accident that Matthew provides five blocks 
of teaching. We recall that there are five books in the Law 
(Genesis through Deuteronomy) and Matthew seems to 
be indicating that Jesus’ teaching parallels and fulfils the 
Law. Jesus is a new but greater Moses who gives his 
teaching on a mountain (5:1) just as Moses delivered the 
Law to Israel at Mount Sinai. 

In a day when many, even in the churches, apparently 
think that Christian Education is only for the under-10s, 
we could well recall Matthew’s concern with adult educa- 
tion and continuing education. And in an age of contro- 
versy over which curriculum to use, we could well turn 
back to the first Christian Education curriculum ever 
produced — Matthew’s Gospel. 


All four Gospels present the life of Jesus as a fulfilment 
of the Old Testament but Matthew is the one which has the 
greatest interest in this subject. At the very outset he 
shows how Jesus is the son of Abraham and also the son 
of David which qualifies him as the expected Messiah. 

In particular, Matthew draws our attention to a whole 
series of Old Testament passages which he links with 
events in the life of Jesus. In each case the quotation is 
introduced with a similar formula such as, “All this took 
place to fulfil what the Lord had spoken by the prophet 
. . . ” (1:22). Some scholars have suggested that these 
Old Testament prophecies or testimonies originally 
existed as a separate pamphlet or “Book of Testimonies.” 
It does seem likely that one of the things the very earliest 
Christians did was to go through the Old Testament pick- 
ing out passages which they now saw in a new light and 
which they connected with events in Jesus’ life. Therefore 
it may well be that Matthew was able to draw on such an 
earlier collection and work the material into his Gospel at 
the appropriate points. 

This way of using Old Testament texts has frequently 
been criticized and it has been alleged that the passages 
quoted have been twisted out of their original meaning. 
But careful examination usually shows that Matthew 
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remains true to the broader context of the original pas- 
sage and that he is saying something meaningful, and 
indeed profound, about the Christ event. For example, in 
2:15, in connection with the flight to Egypt, Hosea 11:1 is 
quoted — “Out of Egypt have I called my son.” Of 
course, when Hosea said that he was referring to the 
Israelites (God is the Father, the people are his “‘son’”’), 
who went down into Egypt and whom God rescued at the 
time of the Exodus and led out into the desert to serve and 
follow him. The Hosea passage goes on to remind us how 
miserably the Israelites failed the God who loved them. 
Matthew sees a significant parallel between the experience 
of the Israelites and that of Jesus. Like them Jesus too was 
delivered from danger through God’s providence, and 
like them Jesus was called to serve God. Ina sense Jesus 
represents the people of God. He is what God’s people 
were meant to be, but failed to be. God delivered him, as 
He delivered Israel, but with this difference — Jesus went 
on to live a life of perfect obedience to God. Israel is 
spoken of as a “‘son’’ of God in the Old Testament, but 
Jesus is the Son of God in a different sense. 

Some early Christians were tempted to throw away the 
Old Testament, and some modern liberals contrast the 
God of the Old Testament, a God of wrath, with the God 
of the New Testament, a God of love. The very first book 
(indeed the very first chapter) of the New Testament 
warns us that it is quite wrong to do this. The Old and 
New Testaments belong together for together they present 
the dynamic, ongoing story of God’s plan of salvation, 
beginning with his dealings with Israel and culminating in 
the sending of Jesus the Christ, the Son of David and the 
Son of Abraham. 


Matthew has always been recognized as the Gospel 
which emphasizes the Church. It might almost seem as 
though he was writing for the benefit of many people 
today who say, “I can bea Christian without belonging to 
the Church.” For one thing, Matthew traces the founding 
of the Church back to Jesus himself. Only Matthew quotes 
Jesus’ saying, ‘‘You are Peter, and on this rock I will build 
my church” (16:18). More important than this, through- 
out Chapters 14 through 17 especially, we are shown Jesus 
at work with his disciples, teaching them and training 
them and testing them so that they can form the nucleus 
and the leadership of a new people of God after his death. 

Matthew even shows some concern about the structure 
of the Church and in 18:15-17 he provides us with a 
four-stage procedure to follow when a member of the 
church sins against his fellow-Christian. If this reads a bit 
like the Book of Forms then perhaps it is important to 
note that the teaching which immediately follows (18:21- 
35) deals with the importance of forgiveness. The whole 
concern of the procedure is not to expel someone from the 
church but to enlist the help of the whole congregation in 
bringing about a reconciliation. The Church needs to 
have some rules and some structures, and these do not 
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necessarily conflict with the aim of dealing with people in 
a truly Christian spirit. 

The task of the Church is clearly spelled out by Matthew 
not only in the Great Commission of 28:18-20 (“Go 
therefore and make disciples of all nations. . . ’’) but 
also for example in the Mission Charge of Chapter 10 
where we do not merely have a record of an event back in 
the time of Jesus’ ministry but we hear the living Christ 
giving the Church of Matthew’s day, and indeed the 
Church of our day, its marching orders. 

This Gospel might well be cited in support of the view 
that there is “no salvation outside the Church.” But it 
could not be cited in support of any view that mere 
membership of the Church is a guarantee of salvation 
because the theme of the judgment of the Church is fre- 
quently alluded to. For example, the explanation of the 
Parable of the Wheat and the Tares, which is found only 
in Matthew (13:36-43) stresses the mixed nature of the 
Church at the present time; but at the judgment the 
Church will be purged of all that is wrong and unworthy. 


If one word could sum up Matthew’s understanding of 
the Christian life then that word would have to be “‘right- 
eousness.”” For him “righteousness” is the way of life 
taught and practised by Jesus which is now to be the way 
of life of the Christian community. The demands are high: 
the Christian is to do not less, but more than the scribes 
and Pharisees who keep all the details of the Law. He is to 
hunger and thirst for righteousness. It is Matthew’s Gos- 
pel which passes on to us one of the most down to earth 
definitions of who the “righteous” are: they are those who 
feed the hungry, give a drink to the thirsty, welcome the 
stranger, clothe the naked, and visit the sick and those in 
prison (25:31-46). 

Matthew’s outlook resembles that of the letter of James 
and he would heartily agree that faith without works is 
dead (see James 2:14-26). But it must not be thought that 
Matthew’s Gospel expects the Christian to follow the 
demanding way of righteousness in his own strength. 
Before man does anything, God has already acted by 
sending Jesus as the promised Messiah, (1:1, 17) the one 
who ‘‘will save his people from their sins” (1:21). Even 
Paul, with all his tremendous stress on sinful man’s inabil- 
ity to earn God’s salvation by his own efforts, ends up by 
telling the Christian who has responded to the Gospel in 
faith, ‘‘Bear one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ’? (Galatians 6:2). There is “‘a law of Christ” which 
must guide the day to day living of the committed Chris- 
tian. Paul, on the one hand, and Matthew and James on 
the other, certainly differ in their emphasis but (contrary 
to what some scholars maintain) they do not really con- 
tradict one another. 

Despite the fact that most of Mark is incorporated into 
Matthew and there is overlapping with Luke as well, there 
is much of value that we find only in Matthew. Moreover 
the author has restructured all his material so as to pro- 
vide his own quite distinctive portrait of Jesus, a portrait 
for which we should never cease to be grateful. 
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Che Spit it . 
*: 
‘6; aig ot Ong 
me oath ot 


Doors opened with a silent scream, 
like photographs of anguish; 
the subway paused, shed cargo 
and raged on. 


She lurched aboard, 
sagged into a vacant seat, 
frail weight of her gray years 
hunched with cold. 
Numb fingers plucked at rags, 
drawn close against raw misery. 
Knuckles, cracked and swollen white, 
clutched into a plea for warmth. 


He, dark and lithe, 
swung down the aisle, 
taut jeans dancing 
rhythmically. 
With Latin grace 
he, sidling past 
her patient form, 
in one smooth gesture 
disappeared through subway doors, 
leaving in her lap, 
like folded dove wings, 
his black leather gloves. 


Peggy Shriver 


Reprinted with permission from the January 24, 1979 edition of The Christian Century. 
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“So You Wanna 


Show a Movie, eh?”: 


ON FILMS SCREENED 
AT CHURCH MEETINGS 


MATTHIAS WILHELM BENFEY 


LET US SUPPOSE that you have been asked to fill a 
17-minute gap in the next AGM (Annual General Meet- 
ing) of your church. What to do? Simple: phone your 
LCMRR (Local Christian Media Resources Representa- 
tive) and ask for a 17-minute film! There, gap filled. Of 
course the film will be all right; it came from the right 
source, didn’t it? Nothing to worry about, then. Unless . 


Tricky position 

Unless there might be more to any film than even your 
LCMRR is in control of. “Any film?’ you ask. Well, 
consider this: you are a Christian; you are also a profes- 
sional film-maker; a representative of the national office 
of the church approaches you, and commissions a film on 
a certain subject, say drug abuse. Now you are in arather 
tricky position. True, within the context of the church 
there are accepted norms of drug abuse; thus, you can 
count on the church’s support in condemning a number of 
illegal hallucinogens. But what of all the “acceptable” 
drugs (headache remedies, sleeping pills, coffee, tea, alco- 
hol, cigarettes, etc.)? No matter what position you take on 
their use, you will alienate a certain percentage of your 
film’s audience. Now you, as an artist, have run up against 
one of the major sources of frustration in your field: the 
public. After all, the people pay you, and not the other 
way around: you depend on your audience for your liv- 
ing! You have three options: you can conduct a survey of 
your potential audience to determine the majority opin- 
ion on the subject of ‘‘acceptable” drug use; or, you can 
follow your own “‘instincts,”’ state your own opinion, and 
announce it as such; or, you can align yourself with some 
fairly unpopular but arguably sound position, and pro- 
duce your film accordingly. If you choose the first option, 
you will be able to maintain or improve your standard of 
living. If you choose the second option, you may be 
unpopular at times, but your position will be unassaila- 
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ble: you are, after all, only stating your own opinion. 
Chances are, you'll live, though not like a king — unless 
your opinion just happens to coincide with that of the 
majority of your audience. Finally, if you choose the third 
option, you will in all likelihood soon be out of a job; 
history is full of unfortunates who, though later acquitted 
of guilt, were initially accused of voicing some wholly 
unorthodox and highly questionable interpretation of 
Christianity. To stand alone like that is no easy thing. 


Film-maker’s bias? 

I have chosen a particularly sensitive issue: drug abuse. 
There are many others: abortion, divorce, homosexuality, 
premarital sex, our standard of living versus that of the 
“underdeveloped” countries, etc. In all these cases, the 
question of the film-maker’s bias is a valid one: which of 
the three options did the film-maker choose? If he or she is 
good enough, the bias may be all but invisible. Thus, 
regardless of the film’s real moral, theological or spiritual 
merits, a certain percentage of the audience will be unwit- 
tingly persuaded of (not by) the truth of the film-maker’s 
position, especially if the latter coincides with their own. 
But sheer power of persuasion does not validate any 
position. Hence, the film-maker’s bias must be uncovered, 
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particularly if it does not seem readily visible. Then that 
bias must be examined, criticized, challenged. Is it a justi- 
fied bias? If so, why? Of course, this process is more 
complex than it seems, for when we “‘test’’ the film our 
bias will also play a role. So criticism is a two-way street: 
we criticize the film, the film criticizes us — we look both 
at the film and at ourselves. If the film is sufficiently 
challenging, it will cause us to change our perception both 
of itself and of ourselves! So, not only must we ask of any 
film, ‘““What was the film-maker’s bias in producing it?” 
but also, “What is our bias in viewing it?” 


Why “sensitive”? 

At this point you might protest: at the beginning of my 
discussion I implied that I wished to make a point about 
“any film.” “Surely,” you ask, ‘“‘not every film deals with a 
“sensitive issue’?”’ “Should we also employ this question- 
ing procedure with respect to films treating ‘non- 
sensitive’ issues?’’ These questions may be approached as 
follows: why is a particular film judged “‘sensitive’’? Is it 
not because the issue it examines is one which has not 


_ been resolved by the community that deems it to be a 


“sensitive” film? One would say of such a film that it 


_ touches a “raw nerve’’ because it goes directly to the 
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source of friction. If it does so, it will be useful, for it will 
inevitably see the issue in a slightly different light than 
does the community that forms the film’s audience; it will 
therefore enable that community to gain a different per- 
spective on the issue. If, on the other hand, the film does 
not touch a “raw nerve,” if it is not a ‘‘sensitive” film, you 
might ask yourself why you are watching it. A possible 
answer: you wish to be entertained. But this raises a 
serious question: if you are merely being entertained, 
what does this say about the film-maker’s bias with 
respect to your own? The two are one and the same! Is this 
a healthy situation? For brief interludes, probably yes, 
(comic relief and all that). But in the long run, definitely 
no. If we go through life without ever questioning our 
presuppositions, we will not grow. Period. 


Examining presuppositions 

The non-Christian examines his or her presuppositions 
and, by the grace of God, enters into a new life. The new 
Christian examines his or her presuppositions again and 
enters into a deeper, more meaningful relationship with 
God by, in effect, allowing God to act as he wishes. The 
mature Christian examines presuppositions yet again 
and discovers ever deeper wells of inspiration and ever 
greater heights of illumination in the presence of God. 
This process never ends; we are reborn, not once, but 
many times, though the first time will remain the major 
turning point. To deny this process, to watch only ‘“‘non- 
sensitive” films, to read only “safe” books, to deal only 
with local Presbyterian Christians, etc., is to deny an 
important biblical maxim: “‘Now we see but a poor reflec- 
tion; then we shall see face to face” (1 Corinthians 13:12; 
NIV). If we keep looking in the same mirror, we’ll keep 
seeing the same reflection; if we look in the same mirror 
often enough, we might be deluded into mistaking the 
“poor reflection” for the real thing. We must, therefore, 
occasionally look into different mirrors; “‘sensitive” films 
are but one example. 


Challenging the audience 

So, to return to your phone call to the LCMRR: no 
longer can you simply ask for a 17%-minute film; to do so 
is to demonstrate a total indifference to the subject, the 
style and the effect of the film. Instead, describe your 
audience’s tastes, wants, needs, problems, gifts, etc., to 
your LCMRR, and ask for a film which might challenge 
such an audience. Then, when you have received the film, 
screen it at home on the evening before the AGM; watch it 
several times, perhaps together with your family and 
friends; then discuss it, ask questions about it, criticize it, 
pick it apart, put it back together, etc. Just don’t leave it 
alone. You won’t learn a thing from it unless you do 
something with it (even thinking about it is doing some- 
thing with it). Then, when it comes time to screen the film 
at the AGM, take a few moments before or afterward to 
outline some of your thoughts on the film, and challenge 
the audience to go through the same experience you went 
through when you screened the film at home. Only then 
will the decision to show the film at the AGM (or any 
other meeting) really have been worthwhile. 
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DECOURCY H. RAYNER 


WHEN THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY of 1979 voted to 
attempt to double the membership of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada in the next ten years, passing reference 
was made to a similar proposal adopted by the 1960 
General Assembly. What happened to that earlier com- 
mitment to double our membership? 

It was the late Rev. Dr. Walter Welch of Toronto who 
moved, duly seconded: “that this (1960) General Assem- 
bly accept the challenge, to the glory of God, of doubling 
the membership of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
by the 100th General Assembly (in 1974) and that leader- 
ship be given by the Evangelism and Social Action Com- 
mittee.”’ Dr. Welch accepted an amendment that leader- 
ship be given by the Administrative Council, and the 
amended motion was carried. 

In the Acts and Proceedings of the next General Assem- 
bly, the Administrative Council reported on page 351: 
“The Council referred this and related matters to the 
Board of Evangelism and Social Action for prior study. 
That Board report that they have done a great deal of 
work in order to obtain complete information so as to be 
in a position to report factually to the Council. They have 
not been able to complete their report. The Council ask 
this Assembly to accept this as a report of progress.” 

Neither the Administrative Council nor the Board of 
Evangelism make any mention of the matter in their 
reports to Assembly in 1962. The challenge to double 
membership seems to have been lost in concern for re- 
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organizing the administrative structure of The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada, and in making plans to 
celebrate the centenary of confederation in Canada. 

It was largely ignored or forgotten by most ministers 
and members as well. At a church growth workshop held 
in connection with the Conference of Concern last Sep- 
tember, only six persons had any recollection of that 
previous move to double church membership. 

Perhaps the weakness lay in the expectation in some 
quarters that the Board of Evangelism and Social Action 
would come forward with a magic formula that would 
add instant members to the church. Or that ministers, 
since they were full-time professionals, would meet this 
challenge by stronger preaching and increased visitation. 

Opposition to the project was present as well, even on 
the Board of Evangelism and Social Action. Rev. Dr. A.J. 
Gowland, secretary of the Board at that time, recalls that 
some objected to the proposed campaign on theological 
grounds, largely on the basis that the church’s primary 
purpose is to proclaim the Good News, not to deal in 
numbers. 

However, there were some practical results. The Board 
of Evangelism and Social Action initiated training 
courses for the laity and sponsored visitation evangelism 
in which lay persons were used. New emphasis was put 
upon outreach into the community. 

Not to be overlooked is the comprehensive report 
which the Board of Evangelism and Social Action pre- 
pared on declining church membership and presented to 
the Administrative Council in 1971. Largely the work of 
the Rev. Stuart O. McEntyre, that report is being studied 
by the current committee on doubling membership. 


Can it be doubled? 


That special committee, appointed by the Moderator of 
the 1979 General Assembly, began its work by facing the 
question, “‘Is this truly realistic? Is it possible to double 
membership in ten years?’’ The response was “‘Yes, it can 
happen, if. . .”’ Andthe committee is at work now on the 
conditions implied in that answer. 

To me, three things are essential if the commitment to 
double church membership in ten years is to be met. First, 
the proposal must not be lost in committee or in the 
records of church courts, it must be kept continually 
before all the people of our church. That, indeed, is one of 
the purposes of this article, to remind everyone of the 
challenge that confronts us. 

The second point is that lay people must be involved 
actively in the campaign, a fact that the Board of Evange- 
lism and Social Action recognized when it began training 
sessions and produced manuals for the laity. This is too 
big an undertaking to be left to the so-called profession- 
als, the ministers, or even to the elders. Keep alert, the 
special committee may be calling for your active involve- 
ment in the campaign before long. 

The third point is that the church must reach and enlist 
young people if its growth is to be assured. The children 
and youth of today will make or break the church of the 
future, the problem is as simple as that. Somehow and 
somewhere they must be challenged to respond to the call 
of the Gospel. O 
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The Nativity 


How could shepherds keeping vigil 
On a starry, chilly night 
Know exciting news was coming, 
Followed by a wondrous sight! 
When an angel brought the tidings, 
Heav’nly hosts sang praises loud 
To triumphant God Almighty, 
For the One so long avowed. 


Bethlehem was dark and silent 

When the shepherds journeyed there, 
And the small inn overcrowded; 

Where was Christ, the Babe most rare? 
With his parents — Joseph, Mary — 

In a stable, cold, austere; 
Kneeling down in solemn rev’rence 

They gave thanks with Godly fear. 


Prophets had foretold the story 

Long time since, the sages mused; 
But to happen in this manner 

Human minds were quite confused. 
It was thought the Great Messiah 

In fine splendour would appear — 
Earthly king in rich apparel — 

Liberator, prophet, seer. 


Centuries have come and gone now 
Since that great event took place; 
Still this message o’er the whole world 
Is proclaimed to every race: 
“Peace on earth, goodwill to all men;” 
Rich and poor alike may share 
Love and joy in fullest measure: 
Adoration, hope and prayer. 


Anna Maria Kennedy 


A Hymn to be sung to “Joyful, Joyful we adore Thee,” 
the “Hymn to Joy,” (number 569 in the Book of Praise.) 


The following is the substance of a convocation address 
delivered by Dr. Iain C. Nicol to the graduating class of 
Ewart College last May. It has been edited slightly and is 
here presented so that a wider audience may benefit from 
the insight and challenge of his message. 

JRD 


IAIN C. NICOL 


ST. PAUL TELLS US that we have a vocation, a calling, 
and that its essential content is service, (diakonia). We are 
also told that the end of service is community (koinonia), 
i.e. that the purpose of service is to create community. 
This is therefore the end toward which the gifts which we 
have received should be exercised. 


The widely held idea that service is menial and undigni- 
fied is not new. The same sentiment was widely expressed 
in the ancient world. For example, a participant in one of 
Plato’s Dialogues asks: “‘How can a man be happy, if he 
has to serve someone?” Therefore it must have come as a 
tremendous shock to the disciples of Jesus when he 
informed them that he had come among them as one who 
serves, that he had come not to be served but to serve, and 
to give his life a ransom for many. (Mark 10:45) The 
pattern of true service is Jesus Christ himself. It is a 
cruciform pattern, and our vocation consists first and 
foremost in the service of this servant. 

There is certainly a paradox here, and to many, such an 
idea no doubt appears offensive. Nevertheless, it is this 
which constitutes the transvaluation of all human values. 
To decide the form or content of our service is not our 
prerogative. For we are called to follow Christ, in his 
service and in his form as a servant, so that we in turn may 
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also be conformed to this same image. He is the pattern 
and paradigm, and it is this fundamental which should 
give structure and content to both our individual and 
corporate vocation. 

St. Paul also requires that we should “consider our 
call” (I Cor. 1:26). In what does it really consist? His 
answer to this question is disturbingly blunt. It consists in 
all the things the world despises. We are not called on the 
basis of our wisdom, nobility or strength, as the world 
understands these things. The possession of such qualities 
does not constitute a certificate of fitness. No, our calling 
consists in what the world considers weak, menial and 
foolish. In Johannine terms, its image is the Christ who 
lays aside his garments to wash the disciples’ feet, an 
action, we might note, which was not performed as a 
stated or rehearsed liturgical rite, but as a demonstration 
of both the motive and the character of what our actions 
toward each other and toward others, like and unlike, 
ought to be. This, then, is true service, and this is the focus 
and pattern of our calling. 

Vocation: crisis and prospect. Is there a crisis about 
vocation? It is to be hoped that there is, and it is equally to 
be hoped that the crisis will be permanent. Why? Because 
crisis implies judgment, (krisis). It refers us to the norm by 
which we are judged, or to the canon against which we are 
measured. Judged therefore by the image of Christ the 
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servant, the only sane and healthy response we can make 
is that we can only approximate to the norm. In following 
Christ there can be no duplication. Even the most proxi- 
mate historical examples of this image in say, a St. Paul, a 
St. Francis or a Mother Teresa, as they themselves would 
undoubtedly be the first to admit, are no more than 
partial, for they can never be substantially the same. 
Judged then by this criterion, there certainly is a crisis 
about vocation. And if there is not, then there ought to be, 
for it is in the light of this norm that we should continually 
reflect upon, and evaluate, our calling. 

At the same time, however, we should be careful to note 
that judgment in this respect is not to be understood as 
offering an occasion for morbid, introverted self-analysis. 
For in pointing to the completed pattern of service in 
Jesus Christ, it is the fact that we, all of us, are summoned 
and given the regenerative power to answer the summons, 
which enables us again and again to reaffirm and re- 
establish ourselves within the work which God calls us to 
do. Therefore when we do reflect upon that which we are 
called upon to “‘incarnate”’ in our lives we should consider 
at least these two things: that the judgment or krisis, the 
gap between Christ and ourselves is permanent and ines- 
capable; and that while this is the canon against which we 
are certainly measured, it is also the source from which we 
are finally sustained. 
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In this respect, then, there is a crisis about vocation. 
And so there should be. But there is also a crisis about 
vocation in a different sense. It consists in the fact that 
relatively few people are in a position to integrate work 
and vocation, and that many of those who have a very real 
sense of vocation find themselves continually frustrated 
in their attempts to put it into practice. To work in the 
church and for the church in some full-time capacity is a 
relatively straightforward matter. Ministers, deacons and 
deaconesses, while subject to their own share of institu- 
tional frustrations, are relatively free to recognize that 
they do not live in two separate worlds and that their lives 
can therefore be more fully integrated around their 
vocation. 

On the other hand, there are literally thousands of 
people with a very profound sense of vocation who, for a 
variety of reasons, are virtually compelled to live their 
lives within the boundaries of two separate realities. 
There is the world of day to day employment, the 8-5 job 
in the office or the factory in which in many instances it is 
extremely difficult and sometimes impossible to realize 
vocational values. Then there is the world of spare time 
and leisure time. Consequently, by contrast with the 8-5 
world of necessity, this becomes the world of freedom and 
therefore of vocation; that other, distinct reality, in which 
one is finally at liberty to exercise one’s true calling. 

For some, as we have suggested, this situation of living 
in two separate worlds is a constant source of frustration, 
and it is difficult to resist becoming resigned to it. There 
are of course others, however, who will argue that this is 
exactly how it should be, and that in this respect there is 
really no crisis about vocation at all. They may even wish 
to assert that it was never really intended that vocational 
values should collide with ‘“‘the world,” or with the values 
which operate in the political, social and economic struc- 
tures which shape human life. 

Briefly, in response to this attitude, there are at least 
three main objections. For one thing, it must be empha- 
sized that the calling was never meant to consist in what 
may best be described as spare time ‘‘vocational moon- 
lighting.”” Secondly, the ethic of withdrawal and retreat 
from the world which this position attempts to advance is 
contrary to the Reformers’ insistence that a “theology of 
the laity” is essentially a theology of the secular calling. 
Nor, thirdly, it must be added, can a consistent vocational 
ethic of disengagement be derived from the pattern of 
Christ’s service. 

However, there is yet another aspect of the crisis, and it 
is possibly even more serious. It has become increasingly 
obvious that the structure and condition of our society are 
such that those who are in a position to integrate work 
and vocation are the exception rather than the rule. How- 
ever, it is also true that within contemporary society the 
majority of those who are unable to equate their work 
with their calling or to find satisfaction among the voca- 
tional moonlighters, signally fail to discover any sense of 
vocation at all. The most serious consequence of this 
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involves a corresponding loss of identity. 

Luther and Calvin, having rejected the monastic- 
religious vocational ideal, put forward the view that ev- 
eryone has acalling, that your calling is the job you do day 
by day as a milkman or a maid, as a labourer or a 
magistrate. This is an admirable principle, and it is one 
which should never be lightly abandoned. However, as we 
are all well aware, society has radically changed since the 
time of the Reformation. For one thing, there are not all 
that many maids or milkmen around any more. Most of 
us no longer live in a pre-urban, agricultural society in 
which everyone more or less knows one another. We live 
in a society shaped by technology, a society whose basic 
values are quantity and number. The question that mat- 
ters most to us is ‘““How,” not ““Who.”’ It is of no great 
consequence to us who presses the button to start the 
machine or the computer. Nor is the identity of the person 
who turns the switch to release the warhead of any imme- 
diate significance to us. We live therefore in a society in 
which “nobody knows my name,”’ as James Baldwin put 
it in the title of one of his novels. And ina society in which 
nobody knows your name there is no such thing as voca- 
tion. And where there is no vocation, there is no identity, 
no meaning, no significance. 

One suspects that it is this as much as anything else 
which makes the weirdest and most extravagant sects and 
cults attractive to so many people. They invite people’s 
commitment simply because people are waiting to be 
called, because they need and want to be known by name, 
and to find their identity in being accepted by others. 
Sects flourish on the soil of human desperation. They 
exert a powerful influence particularly upon those people 
who, in their despair and isolation, find themselves say- 
ing: Call me. Call me anything at all. Just call me. 

Paul reminds us that we know our calling. For this we 
should be profoundly thankful. And we should be grate- 
ful too that the possibilities for exercising it in contempor- 
ary society are literally unlimited. For we are called to be 
human and to humanize, not to divinize. And to human- 
ize means first and foremost that we should seek to dis- 
cover who people are, to name them, and to let them in 
turn name us. To name is to call. It is to establish a 
relationship, a community. And to establish this relation- 
ship is the beginning of a pilgrimage toward the mutual 
recovery of the meaning, significance and identity which 
are the right of everyone in equal proportion. 


Each of us, whatever our age, has prospects, some 
perspective on the future, although in varying degrees of 
clarity and opportunity. I will suggest a possible image of 
the style of service for consideration while entertaining 
these prospects. 

In his well-known book, Down and Out in Paris and 
London, George Orwell describes the role of a waiter in a 
large Paris hotel. (Interestingly enough, as far as we can 
discover, the original role of the New Testament deacon 
was to wait on tables — Acts 6:1-6). Orwell describes the 
waiter’s job as he moves between the two distinct loca- 
tions of the kitchen and the hotel dining-room. In the 
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dining-room, the waiter’s aim is essentially to please. He 
may even pamper and flatter. However, he also has to take 
orders in response to his recommendations. Having 


received them he then returns to the kitchen. Proceeding ~ 


through the swinging door he now enters a very different 
world. There is no muted conversation here, no-one in 
elegant evening dress. Everyone is shouting at the top of 
their voices. The scene appears frantically chaotic. People 
run from one end of the kitchen to the other as the 
different chefs issue their commands like sergeant majors. 
There is no time for civility. 

I must leave you to decide which is the church and 
which is the world, the kitchen or the dining-room. But 
the point I want to make is not so much this. Just as there 
is the dining-room, the kitchen and the waiter, there is the 
world, the church and the servant. And clearly, the role of 
the servant is similar to that of the waiter. The servant is 
the middleman, the midwife (midperson?). The servant is 
the go-between, the intermediary. It is a peculiarly pre- 
carious position, and in this role the servant makes him- 
self or herself vulnerable. Nevertheless, there can really be 
no adequate alternative for those who seek to serve Christ 
creatively than to stand squarely within the tensions 
which arise all along the frontier between the church and 
the world, and at those points at which that frontier is 
already breached. To accommodate oneself to the world 
is to expire by assimilation. To be concerned only about 
the church as acommunity which exists primarily to serve 
itself, is to dedicate one’s life to irrelevance and to expire 
by suffocation. 

Finally, it is not enough merely to have a sense of the 
possible. And it is still not enough even to have what 
Kierkegaard called ‘‘a passion for the possible.” For what 
we really need in order to sustain us in our vocation is a 
sense of the impossible, and a passion for it which is 
strong enough to confound those who are solely con- 
cerned with the possible, particularly those of our con- 
temporaries within the churches themselves who 
recommend that Christian vocation is something which 
we should view in purely institutional, and therefore 
bureaucratic, terms. 

To those who are stuck merely with the possible, the 
vision of a new creation, a renewed church, or a transfig- 
ured society, is sheer fantasy and wishful thinking. To 
those who have a sense of the impossible and who have 
the courage to dream dreams it is as real and intoxicating 
as pure mountain air. This is what it really means to havea 
vocation. It is to have a vision. And it is essentially this 
which is the source of our individual and corporate sup- 
port and sustenance. 

We need vision. We need to develop a magnificent sense 
of the impossible. Where there is no vision, the people 
perish. But where there is vision, there is vocation, calling, 
life abundant and eternal. 


DR. NICOL is Professor of Systematic Theology at Knox College, 
Toronto, Ontario. 
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Birth in a manger; 
Prelude to a harsh journey 
Ending in a cross 

So that I might inherit 

One of His Father’s mansions. 


Len G. Selle 


The Tanka is a Japanese poem- here, to express a personal lyric 
form of thirty-one syllables and response. 
five lines. It is often used, as it is 


CONGREGATIONAL idea 
of the month 


When the minister of Forest Glade Church, Wind- 
sor, Ontario is phoned or contacted for a crisis situa- 
tion the congregation is involved in the following 
ways: 

1. The Circle of Prayer is phoned. Forty-five families 
on the circle are contacted within hours and they have 
volunteered to pray for the person or family involved 
regularly until notified of a change in the situation. 
They also send a card to the person in crisis encourag- 
ing them that they are praying for them. These cards 
and prayers have been more instrumental in building 
church unity and a sense of caring than we ever 
imagined. 

2. The Food in Crisis Hostess is notified. She has a list 
of people who have frozen main dishes and desserts 
for people in crisis. These are delivered to the home 
daily during the immediate need to relieve the family 
of the pressure of meals during illness, hospitalization, 
or death. 


Submitted by (Rev.) Brian G. Headley 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


The Noah controversy: I have had’ 


one question from two different peo- 
ple pertaining to the explanation of 
Ham’s curse in Genesis, Chapter 9. 
The question is ““How dare you?” I 
was accused of “fanciful extrapola- 
tion,” by one and from the other a 
severe scolding was issued because 
“there are two Noah stories here,” 
etc. 

All things should direct us to the 
Scriptures. I ask you then, dear read- 
ers, if this matter continues to bother 
you, to look again at Genesis 9 and 
ask the Spirit for help and guidance. 


Q. In many of the photographs of 
Moderators which have appeared in 
The Record over the years, he is seen 
wearing campaign ribbons on his gown. 
Could you explain the reason or justifi- 
cation for this and what significance it 
has when the Moderator is appearing 
in such instances as one of the top 
representatives of Christ’s Church? 


A. The reason: These are ribbons 
that have been awarded to the wearer 
for service to his country. Service rib- 
bons or campaign ribbons are worn 
on special occasions. The Moderator 
has evidently felt that worship is a 
special occasion, hence the ribbons 
on his gown. 

The justification: A person is justi- 
fied in wearing campaign ribbons 
that he has rightfully earned. 

There is something behind this 
question. At least it’s a feeling I have. 
There appears to be the question of a 
minister’s participation in war. Chris- 
tianity and killing don’t seem to mix. 

I have always felt that Padres were 
present in the services to be available 
where needed. The immanence or 
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possibility of death seems to draw 
people towards the services of the ser- 
vant of the Lord. 

If the question is really the relation- 
ship of Christianity and war, there 
seems to be no absolute solution or 
answer. We are in a time when, at 
best, ‘‘we see through a glass darkly.” 

The top representative of Christ’s 
Church? With all due respect to Mod- 
erators, I’m not so sure this is so. There 
should be no ranking in the Church. 
An appropriate representative might 
well be a nurse’s aide in a heavy care 
nursing home, or a child. 


Q . Would you please explain to me 
why Presbyterian Churches are given 
the names of saints, e.g. St. Edward's, 
St. Andrew’s, etc.? 


A. In a recent conversation with a 
Roman Catholic lady from France, I 
discovered that she was absolutely 
intrigued with the fact that many 
Protestant Churches were named 
Saint so and so. She asked practically 
the same question. I had difficulty in 
replying then, as I do now. 

To answer adequately, one would 
have to investigate closely the whole 
subject of saints. As Presbyterians, 
we would have to be careful of such 
terms as “‘veneration” and ‘“‘canoni- 
zation.” In times past, in giving an 
edifice the name of a saint, it would 
be hoped that the saint would respond 
in kindness and benevolence. 

For Presbyterians, it seems to me 
that the naming of the Church is meant 
to reflect something of the history and 
tradition of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada (St. Andrew’s is very Pres- 
byterian). On the other hand, it could 
be that the namers would hope that the 


life style of their congregation would 
reflect something of the devotion and 
faith of their adopted saint. 


Q . Do you think it possible for the 
young people of today who don't 
believe in marriage, yet believe in shar- 
ing a life together, to have a meaning- 
ful and lasting relationship? 


A. Though I don’t personally 
agree with two people living together 
simply by mutual agreement, I have 
found throughout the years that peo- 
ple living thusly can have very mean- 
ingful relationships. The longest in 
my experience was an arrangement 
that had been going on for fourteen 
years! They then decided to be 
married. 

In such arrangements, I have found 
a great deal of trust, understanding, 
warmth, and a concern for the other in 
excess of a personal concern. 

I’m not sure whether people don’t 
believe in marriage or whether it is a 
hesitancy to make a life-long commit- 
ment. 

We in the Church have much to do 
in the field of marriage, especially in 
adequate marriage preparation and 
then in marriage enrichment. 

There are many components to a 
meaningful marriage, as we all know. I 
call them links, where two people are 
joined or touched, such as the physical, 
emotional and the spiritual. To touch 
base spiritually, enables us to take the 
step that allows for a lifetime commit- 
ment. 


The Wake: A reader writes: “Living 
the first twenty-seven years of my life 
in Ireland, I attended quite a few 
wakes. It was not a time of hilarity but 
a season of mourning. The minister 
came to the home and conducted wor- 
ship. This included reading the Word 
of God, singing a Psalm and prayer.” 


Next Month: The question: “At death, 
what really happens?” 


SEND QUESTIONS TO: Rey. Dr. Bruce Miles, 
364 Foxdale Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba, R2G 
1A4. Include name and address, for information 
only. 
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A. Hunter 


The Scott IY lission 


502 Spadina Ave. ® Toronto @ Canada 


Christmas reminds us of the One who said, “| 
was hungered, and ye gave me meat: | was 
thirsty and ye gave me drink: | was a stranger, 


and ye took me in.” 


Rev. A. Zeidman, M.Th., D.D., Director 
David Zeidman, B.A., Assistant Director 


word and deed, Him for whom there was no 
room in the inn. 

To all our friends a Blessed Christmas anda 
joyous New Year. 


At the Scott Mission we seek to serve, by 


2 Shuter Robes 


26 Duncan St., (Fifth floor) 
Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 
for all your needs in 
Clerical, Choir & Academic Robes 
Tel. (416) 368-4282 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


“DIRECTO” RECEIPT FORMS 
Help increase donations. No-carbon-required 
paper. Ledger Receipt combined, recom- 
mended churches coast-to-coast. FREE 
SAMPLES: Directo Publications Inc., P.O. 
Box 397, Sta. ‘‘A,’’ Montreal, Que. H3C 2T1. 
Phone: (514) 849-2966. 


Order Books and 
all church supplies from 
Presbyterian Publications 


52 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J8 
I: Catalogue on Request 


December, 1979 


| The unspeakable gift 


The Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared’’ 


for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 
Caps, Collars and Accessories 


Samples and prices upon request 
Manufactured by 


Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5. 


Your gift to the Canadian Bible Society can help 
others know of God’s gift of His Son. 

Share the tidings of great joy with everyone. 
Income Tax Receipts Issued. 


Canadian Bible Society 
1835 Yonge St., 
Toronto, Ontario, M4S 1Y1 
(416) 482-3081 
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REVIEWS 
books 


HARPER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
BIBLE LIFE 

By M.S. and J.L. Miller. 

(A completely revised edition of the 
original work by B.M. Bennet Jr. 
and D.H. Scott.) 

Harper and Row, New York, 1978. 
Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J8. 

Pricey $19:25. 


When this book first appeared in 
1944 it was intended for the reader 
who was interested in the day-to-day 
life of the people of the Bible. It was 
very successful. However, since 1944 
a tremendous amount of information 
has been unearthed and interpreted 
by archaeologists and other scholars. 
This has meant a complete revision of 
the Encyclopedia of Bible Life to bring 
it up-to-date. The original purpose of 
the book has been adhered to. It is 
written in clear non-technical lan- 
guage which is easily assimilated. The 
book is meant for the lay person 
rather than the scholar, although I 
see it as a valuable addition to every 
minister’s library. It is packed with 
useful information and amply illus- 
trated with black and white pictures 
and line drawings. 

The Encyclopedia is divided into 
four sections. The World of the Bible 
(1) covers the geography of Palestine, 
the historical period of the Bible, the 
Bible as a book, the Old and New 
Testaments and the unique character 
of Holy Scripture. This includes 
information which ministers take for 
granted but rarely present to their 
people. 
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How the people of the Bible lived (11) 
has to do with homes, food, clothing, 
jewelry, medicine (no medicare then!), 
family events and religious festivals. 
In the sub-section ‘Food in Jesus’ 
teachings’’ the authors show how our 
Lord reflected the customs of early 
Ist century Palestine. There is included 
a list of Old Testament diseases and 
those who suffered from them. The 
Hebrew word we translate “leprosy” 
in fact referred to a wide scope of 


fungal infections, ringworm and pso- . 


riasis. The wide variety of cosmetics 
used show that the women (and men) 
of the Bible were as conscious of their 
appearance as those who haunt the 
cosmetic counters of our stores today. 
In an era of “women’s lib” it is inter- 
esting to reflect that the nearest 
Hebrew word for family meant a 
household living under the leader- 
ship of a father. The Old Testament 
does not speak of “establishing a 
family” but of ‘“‘building a house.” 
There are interesting facts like these 
on every page. 

How the people of the Bible worked 
(III) deals with the whole variety of 
Biblical occupations from priests to 
prostitutes. The life of the nomad and 
the life of the settled farmer are care- 
fully described. The civil service, the 
army and the organization of indus- 
try give useful information which is 
always supported by scripture refer- 
ences. When Amos railed against 
those who lived in houses of ivory he 
was referring to the enormous collec- 
tions of carved ivory which were a 
sign of great wealth and a status 
symbol. 

The final section (IV) is the Appen- 
dix which directs the interested reader 
to further books, indexes the Scrip- 
ture references and the names and 
subjects covered in the Encyclopedia. 
All in all this is an excellent book. It 
certainly answers many of the ques- 
tions which I am asked by parish- 
ioners from time to time. The book 
serves a valuable purpose in “‘fleshing 
out” the people of the Bible, helping 
us to see them as they in fact lived, in 
the middle of a bustling and active 
society. Many otherwise obscure 
Scriptural references are made quite 
clear in the setting of the life and 
times of the people of the Bible. This 
is a useful reference book for minis- 
ters, a fascinating presentation of 
facts for the interested lay person, 


and a necessity for a church or church 


school library. At $19.25 it is a great 
bargain. I’ve paid a lot more for a lot 
less! For those racking their brains 
for Christmas gifts it certainly would 
be a novel and interesting one. 

John Barclay Burns 


GOD’S IMAGES 

by James Dickey and Marvin Hayes. 
The Seabury Press, New York. 
Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J8. 

Price: $10.75. 


In this unique work a poet and an 
artist combine their gifts and their 
insights to provide us with a new 
vision of some of the familiar charac- 
ters, passages, and incidents in bibli- 
cal literature. The poet, James 
Dickey, shows us what a splendid 
tool the English language can be 
when it is used by one who appre- 
ciates both its power and its sensitiv- 
ity. His narrative material is imagina- 
tive and beautiful — as, for example, 
when he comments on the death of 
Absalom or the return of the Prodi- 
gal Son. There are phrases, some- 
times whole sentences, that are quite 
unforgettable and which will speak to 
anyone who recognizes that there are 
situations where only poetry will do 
to catch a mood, share a feeling, or 
make an impression. Marvin Hayes 
has contributed fifty-three etchings 
to the book, twenty-nine of which are 
from the Old Testament, These etch- 
ings are sometimes surprising, often 
unusual, and always effective. They 
combine with the verbal images of 
the poet to illustrate a new depth to 
the characters and stories we feel we 
know well. The preacher is always 
anxious to have the assistance of the 
artist in interpreting the scriptures; 
here is his opportunity to have two of 
them working together in an unusu- 
ally effective way to sharpen his lan- 
guage and deepen his reflections. 
And what is true for the pulpit is true 
as well for the pew. There is material 
here that any thoughtful person will 
treasure forever. 

R. Sheldon MacKenzie 
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CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP TOURS 
Box 845, Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
L2E 6V5 — 356-8372 


1979 — The People's Republic of China, 3 
weeks tour, departing December, 
January and February. 

1980 — Ten day Holy Land Tour, leaving 
February 13; plus Egypt — $995. 

— Oberammergau Passion Play — 

Plus Germany, Austria, Venice and 
Yugoslavia. Tours July 21 and 
August 4th, Limited space. 
Hawaii Tour — 4 islands. February- 
March for 2 weeks. 


Host: Rev. John Griffen 


Write or phone for all information. 
Bonded and Licensed: 1252997 


he A P&B STAINED GLASS STUDIO 


STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


244 DUKE STREET WEST 
SAINT JOHN, N. B 


PHONE 672-6445 - 657-2289 
PAUL BLANEY. NDD., AMGP 


Memorial Stained Glass Windows 
Restorations — New Frames 
Storms — Installations 

Donald Scott 

P.O. Box 803 

Tweed, Ont 

KOK 3J0 

613-478-2114 


Nar 


IN \\ N2GIH9 Canada 


EN 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


since OTAINED GLASS 1856 
Robert McCausland Himited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVE., TORONTO, ONT. M8Z 224 


Ri 15 Joseph Street. Kitchener, Onlano 


“White for Brochure” 


na BULLAS =m 
CLASS in LD? 


Memorial Windows 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto MSA 2Z1 
364-8276 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
eTraditional, and modern Designs 
@ Repairs e Releading 
e@ New Frames @ Installers 

Artists and Craftsmen in STAINED GLASS 


WESTMACOTT ART GLASS STUDIO 
2110 Main St.,Wpg.,R2V 2C2Ph.: 338-9393 


Mention The Presbyterian Record 
when you patronize our advertisers. 


December, 1979 


FRANKLIN TOURS LIMITED 

26 DAY CALIFORNIA — New 
Orleans; Las Vegas; etc. Twin 
$825. Departs February 16. 

24 DAY CALIFORNIA AND FES- 
TIVAL OF ROSES PARADE — 

Departs December 26. Twin $799. 
23 DAY, CALIFORNIA — In- 
cludes Queen Mary; Salt Lake 
City; and 8 days in California; 
Las Vegas; Reno, etc. Departs 
March 31. 


14 DAY FLORIDA — “Stay put 


tour” with sightseeing. Departs 
January 31. 
30 DAY FLORIDA — Including 


optional 3 days Bahamas. De- 
parts January 28. 

21 DAY FLORIDA — Coastal 
tour. Departs February 21. 

22 DAY ARIZONA — 6 nights at 
Tucson, and 6 nights at Scotts- 
dale/Phoenix. Departs January 
28. 


We travel with our group 
via our private motorcoaches. 


“The Franklin Smith Family” 
Franklin Tours Ltd., 
R.R. 3, Tweed, Ontario, KOK 3J0. 
Phone: 613-478-3622 
Ontario Registration #1156996 


A CHRISTIAN RESORT in the heart of 
where the action is . . . X-Country and 
Alpine skiing, snowmobiling, snowshoeing, 
ice-fishing, fine restaurants, and much more. 
Superior housekeeping cottages on LAKE 
OF BAYS in beautiful Muskoka. 
Spacious two and three bedroom, broad- 
loomed, fireplaces, wood decks, large picture 
windows, fully equipped kitchens, all mod- 
ern conveniences, and more. 
Special rates for church groups as low as 
$6.00 per person per day ... ideal for 
retreats. 
For reservation, information, or brochure, 
write or phone: 

The Van Gelders, Blue Water Acres, 

Box 34, R.R. 4, Huntsville, 

Ontario, POA 1K0 

Telephone: 705-635-2880 

or Toronto 416-223-4012 


OBERAMMERGAUJT 
July 15, 1980 


A once inten years special! Three weeks 

in Europe, including the famous Pas- 

sion Play in Oberammergau, Germany 
( $1,998 U.S. ) 


Write: REV. B.R. MOORHOUSE, 
(Wholesale Tours) 
295 Old Yonge St. 
Willowdale, Ontario, 
M2P 2R6. 
(Ontario Registration 
No. 1262991) 


DISCOVER A WHOLE NEW WORLD 
OF TRAVEL PLEASURE 
ALASKA, YUKON 
THE ROCKIES, INSIDE PASSAGE 
ATLANTIC CANADA 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS — ESCORTED 
ALASKA — YUKON — INSIDE PASSAGE 
AIR — MOTORCOACH — CRUISE 
SERIES A 
Four 17-day fully escorted Midnight Sun 
Tours originating Toronto July 3rd, July 
27th. Air Canada jet flight to Edmonton, 
“North to Alaska” by deluxe motorcoach 
via Alaska Highway visiting Peace River 
Country; Whitehorse and Dawson City, 
Yukon; Fairbanks, the oil capital of Alaska. 
“Trail of '98” via motorcoach, Whitehorse 
to Skagway. Discover a whole new world 
of travel pleasure aboard the Canadian 
Pacific’s fabulous cruise ship the Prin- 
cess Patricia on an eleven hundred mile 
inside passage cruise — Skagway to Van- 
couver, B.C. Calls made at Juneau, Capi- 
tal of Alaska; Tracy Arm; Prince Rupert 
and Alert Bay, B.C. Air Canada Van- 
couver to Toronto. Tour price from Tor- 
onto $1,879. Adjusted rates for residents 
of Western Canada. 

MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS — ESCORTED 
ALASKA - YUKON - INSIDE PASSAGE) 
ERIES B (SERIES A IN REVERSE) 

Four 17-day fully escorted Midnight Sun 

Tours, originating Toronto, July 9th, Au- 

gust 2nd. Air Canada jet flight to Van- 

couver. Discover a whole new world of 
travel pleasure aboard the Canadian 

Pacific’s fabulous cruise ship the Prin- 

cess Patricia on an eleven hundred mile 

inside passage cruise — Vancouver to 

Skagway, Alaska. Calls made at Ketchi- 

kan, Wrangell and Glacier Bay. “Trail of 

'98” via motorcoach Skagway to White- 

horse, Yukon. Deluxe motorcoach to 

Dawson City, Yukon; Fairbanks, the oil 

capital of Alaska and south via the Alaska 

Highway to Edmonton. Jet flight — 

Edmonton to Toronto. Tour price from 

Toronto $1,879. Adjusted rates for resi- 

dents of Western Canada. 


For best sence. role roe information 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD. 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
137 WELLINGTON ST. W,, 
Box 894, CHATHAM, ONTARIO 
N7M 5L3 
Phone: Office: 519-354-1270 
Residence: 519-352-1467 


SENIOR TRAVELLERS 


Escorted all-inclusive quality 
tours from Toronto 


British Isles — 21 days — May, ’80 
Oberammergau — 18 days — Sept., ’80 
(distinctive itinerary) 

All Ireland — 16 days — August, ’80 
New Zealand, Hawaii, & Fiji 
— 22 days, — March, ’80 
3-island Hawaiian — 16 days 
— April, ’80 


Royal Travel, Dixie Plaza, 
Mississauga, Ontario 
L5E 1V4. 

(416) 274-2597 
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If you are paying 
$4.50 a year for 
The Presbyterian Record 


your congregation 
is NOT on 
the Every Home Plan 


Classic Organ Co, 


Custom electronic organs for church & 
home. Authentic pipe organ tone & 
«ensemble. Write for Brochure. 

300 Don Park Road, Unit 12, 
Markham, Ontario, L3R 1C3. 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthem for 
junior and senior choirs, organ books and 
solos, vocal solos. Write for music on appro- 
val. Two church organists on our staff. 
HYSEN MUSIC LIMITED, 146 Dundas 
Street, London, Ontario, Canada, N6A 1G1. 


PIPE ORGAN BUILDER 
TUNING AND 
MAINTENANCE 


1349 Plains Road East, 
Burlington, Ontario, 


416-634-8831 L7R 3P7 


FOR SALE 
Three cemetery plots, Rest Haven Cemetery, 
Kingston Road, Toronto. For details please 
contact Mr. Jim Bristow, 416 Scott Street, 
WALKERTON, Ontario, NOG 2V0. 


ANGUS A. MacLEOD 
funeral chapels 
Burquitlam (Coquitlam) B.C. 
Westwood (Port Coquitlam) 
625 North Rd., Coquitlam, B.C., 
V3J 1P2 
(604) 936-7411 


=I 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 


60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 
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ON MORAL FICTION 

by John Gardner. 

Basi¢ Books, Inc., Publishers, New 
York, 1978. 


Much contemporary literature and 
criticism suffers from triviality or 
falsehood, and has lost sight of its 
true moral purpose — to celebrate 
humanness and affirm life. Such is 
the thesis of John Gardner, novelist 
and Chaucer scholar, in his book On 
Moral Fiction. 

Gardner takes a large swipe at 
critics (such as structuralists and 
formalists) who reduce criticism to 
discussion of technique, who talk 
endlessly about how art “works” and 
avoid all mention of its purpose. To 
Gardner, a writer’s “‘truths’”’ are not 
to be dismissed as mere matters of 
opinion. Art instructs, and what it 
says, not just how it is said, is crucial. 

Gardner writes ina lively style, and 
is nowhere guilty of pussyfooting or 
understatement. He clearly thinks 
most modern fiction is bad, and most 
serious writers devoid of firm convic- 
tion. Although they are ‘“‘quick to 
preach causes of one sort or another 
. . . they’re short on moral fiber.” 
Gardner offers a provocative mélange 
of commentary on modern novelists: 
‘While Vonnegut sighs, grins and 
sidles away, Heller grinds on and on, 
painstakingly mirroring his age with- 
out escaping or defining it.”” Bernard 
Malamud and Saul Bellow escape his 
general condemnation, although he 
does consider Bellow guilty of offer- 
ing us in his novels “‘sprawling works 
of advice, not art.” 

Gardner deplores the sex-and- 
violence and the cynicism-and-despair 
cults, but does not advocate censor- 
ship. Good art, he thinks, easily beats 
out bad. But it is necessary to fight 
the common assumption that the 
ugliest and cruelest thing to be said is 
the truest. The function of true art is 
to explore values, to discover those 
which lead to true humanity, to pro- 
vide models of the good and to create 


the kinds of myth society can live by. 
For anyone interested in an analy- 
sis of contemporary literary art and 
criticism, Gardner provides fascinat- 
ing reading. He seems to me to be 
clearly right in saying that the true 
purpose of art is moral. But his 
claims go a good deal further: “we 
live or die by the artist’s vision, sane 
or cracked.” Whether art or the artist 
can fulfill the almost messianic func- 
tion Gardner assigns to them is open 
to debate. 
Patricia Shaver 
MS. SHAVER is a Ph.D. student in English 
Literature at McMaster University, Hamilton, 
Ontario. 


* 


CRAZY FOR GOD 

by (ex-Moon disciple) Christopher 
Edwards. 

Published by Prentice-Hall of 
Canada. 

Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J8. Price 
$10.95 


‘Truth is truth.” In that terse, 
irrefutable statement was the final, 
convincing cut-off to any questions 
which might be raised by a young 
recruit into the ranks of the cult of the 
‘““Moonies.”” Christopher Edwards, 
newly-graduated from Yale describes 
the seven nightmare months that 
transformed him into a totally sub- 
missive disciple of Reverend Sun 
Myung Moon. 

Step by step, Edwards has docu- 
mented the insidious process which 
forced this intelligent young graduate 
into utter compliance for his own sur- 
vival, and graphically tells how he 
soon was eagerly practising this mind 
manipulation game on others in Mas- 
ter’s name. Crazy For God offers a 
new insight into what draws our 
youth to extremist religious cults, 
and why they cannot get out of this 
fantastic fanaticism which starts so 
innocently with a ‘“‘fun week-end.” 
This book is a chilling warning on the 
perils of cultism, reducing the best 
young minds to mindless obedience. 
To this reviewer, it also gives a mes- 
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POSITION OPENING 
THE INTER-CHURCH COMMITTEE ON 
HUMAN RIGHTS IN LATIN AMERICA 
is seeking full-time Information/Special Pro- 
jects Officer. Applicant should have writing, 
editing, production skills, and interest and/or 
background in social justice. Spanish an asset. 


tion, résumé, references to: Frances Arbour, 
ICCHRLA, 40 St. Clair Ave., East, Toronto, 
Ontario, M9C 2J9. 


ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, VICTORIA, 
B.C., is seeking a deaconess for pastoral visita- 
tion and Christian education. For further 
information please write to the Clerk of Ses- 


GLEN MHOR CAMP 

1980 STAFF NEEDED 
Director — Cook — Nurses and Programme 
Staff. Please send applications or enquiries 
to Glen Mhor Camp Leadership Committee, 
c/o G.L. Myers, 925 Bayly Street, #6, PICK- 
ERING, Ontario, L1W 1L4, 


Starting date: January, 1980. Forward applica- > 


WEST VANCOUVER, B.C. West Vancouver 
United Church is seeking an Organist/Choir 
Director to commence duties Ist January 
1980. 3 Manual Casavant Organ. Please send 
enquiries and résumés to Mrs. Enid Ross, c/o 
West Vancouver United Church, 2062 Esqui- 
malt Ave., West Vancouver, B.C., V7V 1S4. 


THE TORONTO SCHOOL OF THEOL- 
OGY (affiliated with the University of 
Toronto) is seeking applications for the posi- 
tion of Director of the Doctor of Ministry 
Programme, to begin | July 1980. Salary and 
benefits will depend on qualifications and 
experience. Further details may be obtained 
from the Chairman, D. Min. Search Com- 
mittee, TST, 4 St. Thomas St., Toronto, 
Ontario, MS5S 2B8, to whom letters of appli- 
cation together with a detailed résumé and 
names of referees should be sent. 


sion, 680 Courtney St., VICTORIA, B.C., 
V8wW ICl. 


don’t have 
to have 


good taste 
to read 
The Record 


. . . but it helps! 


To subscribe, write: 


Circulation Department 
The Presbyterian Record 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 
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Christmas 


It all started with a Child, anyway. 

As helpless 

And dependent on the grown-up world 
As any child today. 


Al Gif 


Some gift an ancient might have said. 
A world like this 

And God gives us a child? 

Unlikely. 

He still gives children. 

Not like the One. 

But helpless 


And dependent on the grown-up world. 


CL pfised 


Some treasured as He came to be. 
Many too many 

Despised, rejected 

We hide our faces from them. 


© 1970 Tyndale 
House Publishers 


This Christmas 

Let God give you a gift. 

A child, dependent like He is 
On your response. 


You or your group or club can 
receive a child this Christmas... 


What greater gift can you give this Christmas than helping to supply a needy child 
with food, clothing, education, medical care and Christian training? 

You may choose the sex and age of your child. We will send you the child’s 
picture and personal history along with information on how you may exchange 
letters. The cost? Only $18.00 per month. 

Compassion: an evangelical child care agency since 1952. Cooperating with 
30 mission agencies, helping 45,000 children in 23 countries. 

Please write today. A child is waiting for your response. 


a 


/ 


——_— | would like to sponsor a girl 


caring for children in urgent need. 


needy children. 


City Province 


BOX 5591, LONDON, ONTARIO N6A 5G8& 


is my, first month’s cheque for $18.00. 


——— | want to have a special part in your ministry by giving $ 


Please send me more information on becoming a sponsor or how | can help 


Nati eee ee eee ewe ee eee 
A AG Ss See ae ae Ba a a se 


@@@ Please make cheques payable to Compassion. Your gifts are tax-deductible. eeee 


boy about years of age. Enclosed 


for use in 


Code 


Dili 
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END OF THE YEAR.... 
It’s time to consider — 


EWART COLLEGE 


FOR: Study for professional work as 
a deaconess or Christian edu- 
cator beginning in September 
1980. 


: Continuing Education Pro- 


grammes 
January 14-18 
Emerging Issues in Christian 
Education and Theology 
Leadership: 
Prof. Charles Melchert 
Prof. Roger Hutchinson 


June 7-11 
Youth Ministry 
Leadership: .. Prof. David Ng 


: A Contribution to the College 
Resource Fund “for the pur- 
pose of strengthening and ex- 
panding the work of the 
College.”’ 

(The establishment of this 
Fund approved by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1974). 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, 
WRITE TO: 
Ewart College 
156 St. George Street, 
TORONTO, ONTARIO, M5S 2G1 


SAINT BARNABAS’ 
SCHOOL 


The Reverend 
Alec Pudwell 
Headmaster 


A boarding school for boys 
of intelligence with a learn- 
ing difficulty, offering courses 
from grade 4 through grade 
12 leading to the Ontario 


Secondary School Gradua- 
tion Diploma. Students are 
not normally accepted if they 
have reached their 14th birth- 
day. 


For further information 
phone or write: 

The Registrar 

Saint Barnabas’ School 

Niagara Parkway, 

R.R. 1, Box 583 

Fort Erie, Ontario L2A 5M4 
(416) 871-3891, 871-7217, 871-8875 


: Is Your Name And Address Correct 
* On Your Label? 
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sage between the lines that these 
young intellects have not been 
grounded in our Christian basics dur- 
ing the church-school-age or they 
might have had some of the answers 
to reinforce their resistance to the 
persuasions of the brain-washing 
group, and their oft-times juvenile 
antics to emphasize joy and love. 
Mervyn E. Dickey 


SCOTLAND’S LIFE AND WORK 
by R.D. Kernohan. 

Saint Andrew Press, Edinburgh. 
Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. 
Price: $17.10. 


To mark the 100th birthday of the 
monthly magazine of the Church of 
Scotland, Life and Work, the present 
editor has written a book. Its aim is 
conveyed by the sub-title: “A Scot- 
tish view of God’s world through Life 
and Work: 1879-1979.” 

Although he set out to look 
through the eyes of successive edi- 
tors, in the process Robert Kernohan 
has put a great deal of himself into 


BE SUCCESSFUL in marriage, child-rear- 
ing, finances. Free catalogue. King’s Book- 
shelf, Box 104, Transcona PO, Dept. PR1, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, R2C 2Z9. 
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ADDRESS CHANGES 


: If Not, Send Us Your Label Indicating 
: Change Needed. 


36P538170 1069 01 
MRS E PARNELL 

1455 CLEMENTINE BL 405 
WEYBURN SK 


S4H 2K8 


: The Circulation Dept., 

: The Presbyterian Record, 
: 50 Wynford Drive, 

: Don Mills, Ontario, 

: M3C 1J7. 
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this 200 page paperback. Indeed he is 
competent to do so, as an exper- 
ienced professional journalist and a 
devoted elder in the kirk. Mr. Kerno- 
han has been editor of Life and Work 
since 1972, before that he was Lon- 
don editor of The Glasgow Herald. 

So this commemorative volume is 
not the usual parade of happenings 
and dates, but an attempt to catch the 
mood of the past and put it in per- 
spective, to assess and analyze and 
learn from what has gone before. The 
impact of three wars, the Boer War, 
The Great War, and World War II is 
noted, and comment is made on the 
outreach of the church through mis- 
sions overseas, and particularly that 
special project of the Church of Scot- 
land, the Mission to the Jews. 

Canadians will be interested in the 
account of a short story printed in 
May, 1916. Entitled “In the Trenches” 
it was so well received that reprints 
were made and circulated at a read- 
er’s expense, but the author remained 
anonymous. Mr. Kernohan suspected 
that it might have been written by 
John Buchan, later Lord Tweeds- 
muir and Governor General of Can- 
ada. But the author of “In the 
Trenches” turned out to be the Rev. 
William Leathem, who later had a 
distinguished ministry in St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, Ottawa. 

Of course the major news story of 
the century was the re-union of the 
Church of Scotland, and the United 
Free Church in 1929. It brought 
together The Record magazine of the 
United Free Church, and Life and 
Work and after a year of adjustment 
the editor of The Record, William 
Pringle Livingstone, became the first 
layman to be editor of Life and Work. 

Robert Kernohan sums up by writ- 
ing: “‘We who trust in God try to do 
his work and expect to be shown the 
way ahead . . . We cannot be sure 
whether we face an age of adaptation 
or of reconstruction, but God will 
surely make things clear.” 

As a faithful subscriber to Life and 
Work, I am grateful for a book that 
has reviewed the past in a way that 
challenges the church of today to 
meet and cope with the changing 
situation in our world. 

DeCourcy H. Rayner 
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GOTHIC DREAMS 
by Rev. Robert C. Tuck. 


Dundurn Press, Toronto, 252 pages. 


This is an affectionate biography 
of the architect William Critchlow 
Harris, A.R.C.A., 1854-1913, bro- 
ther of Robert Harris, artist, famous 
for his painting ‘‘The Fathers of Con- 
federation” and other works. W.C. 
Harris, with the exception of a 
sojourn in Winnipeg, spent his pro- 
fessional life in Prince Edward Island 
and Nova Scotia. 

Visitors to these two provinces are 
aware of churches, banks, office 
buildings, courthouses, and many 
other buildings that are integral parts 
of their community, distinct, pleas- 
ing, aesthetically acceptable, with 
here and there a glimmer of the 
Gothic — nothing really foreign, yet 
with an ancestry in the main architec- 
tural lines. They stand in welcome 
contrast to the shoe-box buildings or 
eccentric, even weird, styles so com- 
mon elsewhere. The biography is 
amply illustrated and the author has 
done a fine job of research on this 
half-forgotten Canadian architect. 
(The book has been published with 
generous assistance of The Canada 
Council and the Ontario Arts Coun- 
cil.) 

One hundred and fifteen buildings 


veh 
“realy, 


ST. DAVID’S 
VILLAGE 


December, 1979 
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were designed and built under Har- 
ris’ supervision in these two provin- 
ces and ninety of them are still 
standing. Our Kirk of St. James 
(Charlottetown, 1887) is a church in 
which William Harris was associated 
with another architect. Mr. Tuck 
gives a list of 67 other buildings 
designed by Harris in competition, 
buildings that never went beyond 
their planning stage. The story of the 
Anglican Cathedral in Halifax is a 
fascinating one in itself but I must 
leave that one to the readers to dis- 
cover for themselves. 

Harris was one of the first to see 
the necessity of town planning. 

The author, in the background, 
gives us glimpses of Victorian life 
that give the lie to so much of what 
‘Victorian’ sometimes conveys today. 

Anyone interested in architecture 
will find this book a happy sort of 
reading of the life of a highly tal- 
ented, Canadian-trained, dedicated 
architect who, had he practised else- 
where than in the Maritimes, would 
have his name well known. 

Mr. Tuck is an Anglican priest and 
a canon of St. Peter’s Cathedral, 
Charlottetown. 

Louis H. Fowler, 

Principal Clerk Emeritus 

(DR. FOWLER himself has had architectural 
training and experience.) 
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e Bachelor apartments 


© Bathroom ensuite 

® Broadioom throughout 

e Emergency call system 
e Security system 

e Laundry room 

e Tuck shop / coffee shop 
@ Dining room 

© Recreation area 


area 
© Social service organizer 
e Library facilities 
e Lounges 
© Beautifully landscaped area 
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churches 
@ 60 years of age and over 


e A home where your privacy and individual 


tastes are respected 


© Kitchenette with full size stove and fridge 


© Indoor lawn bowling and social activities 


® Near shopping, hospital, transportation & 


ABSTAINERS’ 


INSURANCE COMPANY & 
represented by 


STAN L. GRAHAM 


INSURANCE AGENCY 
755-5219—755-5210 
CHURCH, HOME, 

AUTO & LIFE 


1711 Victoria Park Ave., 
Scarborough, Ont. MIR 1R7 
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You don’t have 
to have good taste 
to read The Record 

. . . but it helps! 


To subscribe, write: 
Circulation Department 
The Presbyterian Record 
50 Wynford Drive 

Don Mills, Ontario 

M3C 1J7 
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WOODTURNING 
Are you interested in woodturning as a 
hobby? Take a two day intensive course for 
beginners from a qualified teacher. For 
further information write — “‘Practical Wood- 
turning,” Post Office Box 102, Orangeville, 
Ontario, LOW 2Z5. 


RETIREMENT LIVING. Live comfortably 
in your own modular home on a large, 
leased, serviced lot at beautiful Twin Elm 
Mobile Home Estates, Strathroy, Ont., N7G 
2P9. Free brochure. 


SENIOR CITIZENS 
RESIDENCE 


1300 Danforth Road, 
Scarborough, Ontario, 
M1J 1E8 


Apply now 
(416) 267-2737 
Monday to Friday 
9 a.m. — 5 p.m. 


Under the direction of the 

East Toronto Presbytery, 

The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada 
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LIFE & LUXURY 
IN 
RETIREMENT 


ST. RAPHAEL’S MANOR 


A retirement lodge with 
features of a luxury 
residential hotel. 


Private or shared rooms, suites 
Private baths 

Air conditioned 
Broadloomed throughout 
Colour TV, radioineachroom 
Restful lounge areas 

Safety features 

Nurse call system 

Emergency power systems 


+ + + + + + HH 


Residents retain independence. 

No lease or transfer of assets 

required. Permanent or short-term 
occupancy. Accommodation includes: 
24-hour nursing supervision 
Recreation, activities 

Maid service, housekeeping 
Personal Laundry 

Dining room — menu choice 


% + 


Additional features: 

Medical clinic 

Nursing Home on premises 
Barber-beauty salon 
Branch bank 

Chapel 

Tuck Shop 

Parking — free for residents 
and guests 

Landscaped grounds 
Direct bus connection to subway 


+ + + t HH 


For further information and free 
coloured brochure, write: 
ST.RAPHAEL’S MANOR, 

Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6 

or call: 416-499-3313 
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LETTERS 


(continued from page 9) 


Thanks from C.E.C. 


On behalf of Chapter 56, it is my 
pleasure to thank you for Dr. Ray- 
ner’s excellent story, ‘The bright 
count too” published in the July issue 
of The Record. It is most gratifying to 
know that so many people all across 
Canada have been exposed to our 
roots, our philosophy and our goals. 

We believe that the Council for 

Exceptional Children has done much 
to improve the educational environ- 
ment for the spectrum of children 
with special needs and their families. 
Locally, Chapters support, sensitize 
and inform; provincially, Federa- 
tions advise Ministries so that crea- 
tive, meaningful legislation may be 
effected; and, nationally, the Cana- 
dian Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren collects and disseminates all 
available information regarding the 
ramifications of ‘‘exceptionality.” 
_ We know what we do, now we’re 
pleased so many others do too. Many 
thanks to Dr. Rayner for caring 
enough about special kids and their 
teachers to research and write, and to 
you for caring enough to share it with 
your readers. 

Our membership and the Execu- 
tives who serve them are hard work- 
ing, dedicated and committed educa- 
tors. Thank you for recognizing their 
time and talents. We are indeed 
grateful. 

(Mrs.) Shelley Gray, 

President, Chapter 56, 

Metropolitan Toronto, 

The Council for Exceptional Children 


Information please 


Though many have made sugges- 
tions Iam still mystified by my inabil- 
ity to locate reliable information 
concerning the families of Alpen 
Grant, late of the 42nd Regiment, 
who is thought to have lived on the 
South Branch, and of John McLau- 
rin, minister of Lochiel and latterly of 


Hawkesbury-Longueuil, who died at 
L’Orignal January 31, 1833. John 
McLaurin was the first protestant 
minister in Prescott and he made a 
lasting impression on the Presbyter- 
ians in this area even though his min- 
istry lasted only a little over 12 years. 
The principal facts are as entered 
in the Lochiel Parish Register (Public 
Archives’ M-2246): John McLaurin 
married Penelope Grant, eldest 
daughter of Alpen Grant 6.6.1822 
and their children were Susan 
9.6.1823; John 10.7.1825; Alpen 
Grant 8.8.1827; Ann Menzies 7.9. 
1829: Helen McNaughton 10.6.1831; 
Alexander McNaughton 10.2.1833. 
Information on the families .of 
Alpen Grant and of Penelope Grant 
McLaurin and her six children would 
help the writer who is compiling a 
biography based on contemporary 
data of the Rev. John McLaurin. 
The Presbyterian Record is distrib- 
uted over all of Canada and it may be 
that some one may have information 
which will aid in this search. Any help 
will be gratefully received. 
Douglas Hamly, 
532 Allan Street, 
Hawkesbury, Ont. K6A 2M2. 


Let the world laugh 


I’m delighted that we in the Pres- 
byterian Church have established the 
goal of doubling our church member- 
ship. 

This goal is unrealistic however, 
indeed a bad joke, when measured 
alongside the attitude and actions of 
many in the hierarchy of our church 
government. 

How much longer do we have to 
listen to some of our ‘‘leading”’ Pres- 
byterian statesmen tell us that we can 
follow the path of Jesus to eternal 
life, but since God invites all men to 
come unto him, others can follow the 
path of Krishna, Mohammed, Bud- 
dha or Moses to eternal life? 

Why do we put up with the Board 
of World Mission suggesting in “More 
Prayers for China Today” that we 
thank God for the Christ-like hope 
and action of the Chinese commu- 
nists? Perhaps, the Chinese material 
welfare state is impressive, but the 
spiritual vacuum which exists among 
these 900 million Chinese is devas- 
tating. 
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It is time our church hierarchy 
stopped trying to rob our Saviour of 
his crown. It’s time we stopped keep- 
ing silent among our fellow World 
Council of Churches’ associates in 
the “consideration of men.” It’s time 
we started to let the world laugh at 
our narrowness, For indeed “‘there is 
none other name under heaven given 
among men whereby we must be 
Saved.” 

The continued pursuit of universal- 
ism by the church hierarchy will only 
lead to the demise of The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. 

If we are really serious about dou- 
bling our church membership, let’s 
start to build on the basic foundation 
of biblical doctrines and worship, 
Christ-like out-reach and Christ- 
centred evangelism. 

Archie McLean, 
Woodstock, N.B. 


A pleasant surprise 
and a modest proposal 


One of our pleasant surprises in 
moving as landed immigrants from 
Michigan to Canada to serve a 
church was to receive The Presby- 
terian Record. We have lived here two 
and one-half years. 

I must tell you of my appreciation 
in receiving your fine magazine. It 
has been interesting and helpful in 
making us feel at home in this great 
country of Canada. 

We have always felt close to the 
Presbyterian-type of churches since 
in the past 30 years a couple of pro- 
posals were made in the States to 
merge the Reformed Church and the 
Presbyterians. In my ministry J] have 
always had close fellowship with the 
Presbyterian pastors, and I am hop- 
ing to meet more of them in Canada. 

Your magazine informs me that we 
have an ecclesiastical committee 
formed for closer co-operation be- 
tween us. Pastors have transferred 
both ways. Wouldn’t the next step be 
to have a Sunday exchange of pastors 
SO we can become better acquainted 
with each other? I would welcome it. 

We have even given church prop- 
erty to each other. One church I 
served in Michigan was given to the 
R.C.A. by the Presbyterians. 
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Both my wife and I enjoy reading 

The Record. 
(Rev.) Wallace R. Stoepker, 
Maranatha Reformed Church, 
Wainfleet, Ont. 


On Irish wakes 


In the July-August Record, on 
page 26, in the ““You Were Asking?” 
column, there is a question asked: 
‘What is the authority for holding a 
wake?” In the reply there is a sugges- 
tion that maybe an authentic Irish- 
man would write to the editor. Living 
the first twenty-seven years of my life 
in Ireland, I attended quite a few 
Wakes. It was not a time of hilarity in 
any sense whatsoever, but a season of 
mourning. The minister of the church 
to which the deceased person belong- 
ed always came to the home during 
the afternoon or evening and con- 
ducted worship, i.e. reading the 
Word of God, singing a psalm or 
hymn, and praying. 

As to the authority for doing this, 
is it not found within the Holy Scrip- 
tures: where it is plainly stated, for 
everything there is a time, i.e. to be 
merry, to weep, and a time to mourn. 

(Rev.) J.Y. Garrett, 
Woodstock, N.B. 


Heart knowledge and 
head knowledge 


I am one of those Presbyterians 
who read The Record from cover to 
cover. 

Gordon Strain’s letter to you in the 
October issue, explaining his dissatis- 
faction with the Neo-Pentecostal re- 
port has prompted me to write to you 
also. 

Having read that report myself, I 
can attest to the negative attitude in 
it. Personally I have experienced a 
joy, a worship and love at ‘“‘charis- 
matic”’ meetings that I have rarely 
had in our own Presbyterian church- 
es. Young People’s Rallies come clos- 
est to that openness to the move of 
the Holy Spirit in its fullness. 

I am concerned that: 

1) The Presbyterian Record has not 
been printing any articles on the Cha- 
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rismatic Renewal, its effect on church- 
es of all denominations, its effect on 
individuals, etc., even though it is an 
important and newsworthy topic. 
(Ed. note: There is more to come on 
this subject.) 

(Full Gospel Business Men’s Fel- 
lowship has printed a booklet called 
The Acts of the Holy Spirit in the Pres- 
byterian Church.) 

2) There is very little teaching in 
our churches on the work of the Holy 
Spirit, and the power of God to deal 
effectively in our lives. 

For example, Congress ’79 had 
workshops covering every aspect of 
activity in the church except topics 
such as a) how to pray (minister with 
people), b) how to witness, and c) 
discovering our gifts (and I could go 
on). 

Another example was the Confer- 
ence of Concern. At one point it 
seemed someone was trying to talk 
about the Holy Spirit and was imme- 
diately put down. The serious prob- 
lem there as I see it, is that most of the 
concerned delegates were ministers, 
and our leaders. 

From this I conclude that Presby- 
terians (in authority) are not open to 
discussion on the present gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, or to test the Spirit, yet it 
is this very charismatic renewal (and 
it does have problems, can be divisive 
— but so can other Presbyterian 
beliefs), that is bringing people of all 
denominations into a oneness in 
Christ. 

We in the Presbyterian church are 
usually very knowledgeable — that is 
head knowledge about the Bible and 
God and Jesus and the Holy Spirit. 
But do we have any heart knowledge? 
If we did I’m sure we would be run- 
ning to tell the ‘“‘good news” and not 
just sitting in our comfortable pews 
out of a sense of heritage or duty. 

“Jesus Christ the same yesterday 
(that we know), today (well?) and 
tomorrow (we hope).” 

I believe that Jesus wants to see the 
Presbyterian church grow — for him, 
not for us, and that his ways may not 
be our ways. 

Let’s get Presbyterians together for 
the purpose of praising (worship- 
ping) him, and a time of waiting in 
prayer instead of just talking about it 
Over and over. 

Nancy Howse, 
Renfrew, Ontario. 
O 
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A. JAMES FLATMAN LTD. 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
and LAND SURVEYORS 


Reports, Specifications, Tenders, 
Site Supervision, Church and 
Historic Building Renovation 

and Repair Projects 


43 KING STREET WEST 
BROCKVILLE, ONTARIO K6V 3P7 
TELEPHONE (613) 345-0963 


If you are paying 
$4.50 a year for 
The Presbyterian Record 
your congregation 
is NOT on 
the Every Home Plan 


Featuring: 


*Licence Under Application 
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LUXURIOUS RETIREMENT LIVING 


DON MILLS 


(Don Mills Rd. & Lawrence) 


Steps To Enclosed Don Mills 
Shopping Mall 

Fully Licenced Dining Room * 
Maid Service Daily 

Games and Party Room 
Vacation Tours Arranged 

3 Chapel Services Weekly 

Tuck Shop — Hair Dressing Salon 
& Barber Shop 

Full Medical Services 

Personal “Heirlooms” Welcomed 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 
AND A PERSONAL INTERVIEW 


From the moderator 
(continued from page 5) 


chard, Moderator of the Waldensian, 


Church in Italy, was not very encour- 
aging. This denomination which had 
its origin in France 300 years before 
the Reformation has suffered perse- 
cution for centuries. It has its own 
Theological College, 100 congrega- 
tions and 30,000 members. A new 
development has arisen in that per- 
haps as many as 75 per cent of the 
ministers of this communion in Italy 
are Marxist-Leninists who actively 
support radical political change. This 
church, a member of both the World 
Council of Churches and the Presby- 
terian World Alliance, has experienced 
a drop of one-third of its membership 
in the last decade, while the Pentecos- 


445-2299 


tal Church in Italy now has 30,000 


members and is showing a solid annual 


growth of 3,000. 

In Athens I preached to a full 
church, many of those in attendance 
being young people. The minister, the 
Rev. Michael Kyriakokis has been the 
minister of the Presbyterian congrega- 
tion since his ordination 43 years ago. 
He is a graduate of New College, Edin- 
burgh, a Past-Moderator and a vigor- 
ous and highly respected Evangelical 
leader. Greece has 8,000 Orthodox 
priests, all with their salaries paid by 
the government, and Evangelicals have 
experienced persecution. The law still 
provides a penalty of two years in jail 
for proselitizing and this can be inter- 
preted to consist of simply giving a 
person a Gospel. However, since the 
return of democracy in 1974 this law 
has not been enforced. Communism is 
making a strong bid for the young peo- 
ple of Greece and it is reported that 
90% of the students are “Leftists.” The 
Presbyterian Church is growing but 
keeps a low profile. At the Presby- 
terian Young People’s Camp this sum- 
mer 60 young people committed their 
lives to Christ. 

God’s Church is in collision with 
the modern world. As I stood on 
Mars Hill on the side of the Acropolis 
in Athens and read the plaque bear- 
ing an excerpt from Paul’s sermon, I 
thought that Paul might find that 
people are still “very religious.” 
Secularism is the prevailing philo- 
sophy of millions and at the same 
time ancient faiths are expressing a 
new confidence. Everywhere people 
are turning to all sorts of remedies for 
the problems which plague the world 
and the proposed solutions are reli- 
gious in character. Injustice, oppres- 
sion and human misery are rampant. 
The appeal of Communisms and 
other faiths rests largely in their 
promise to change the prevailing 
plight of the human race. The call to 
us is truly to believe the Gospel and 
to live the Gospel. This is no new 
message, but neither is it a way of 
escaping the cost of following the 
One who commanded his followers 
to go out to people wherever they 
were, who himself came to serve and 
for whom the end of earthly life was 
the Cross. 
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Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

The 105th meeting of the Synod of 
Toronto - Kingston took place on 
October 16 and 17 in St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, Huntsville, 
Muskoka with the Rev. William 
McBride and his congregation as 
hosts. 

A synod that was well attended 
heard and enjoyed three lectures 
delivered by the Rev. Calvin Pater, 
professor of Church History, Knox 
College, Toronto. Dr. Pater present- 
ed three models for ministry based on 
the three reformers, Luther, Carl- 
stadt and Calvin. 

Reports were given by the execu- 
tive committee, the camp board, 
Second Century Advance for Christ, 
the young people’s organization and 
the synodical of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society. 

An appeal on behalf of Mr. D.W. 
MacDougall, who unsuccessfully 
sought licencing and ordination by 
the Presbytery of East Toronto in 
spite of personal reservations con- 
cerning the ordination of women, 
was denied and the Presbytery ruling 
upheld. (See November Record — 
News). 

The synod elected the Rev. Wayne 
Smith, minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Cambridge as Moderator. 

Knox Church, Palmerston has 


invited the synod to meet there on 
October 21, 1980. 
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Joining in the sacrament of the vesper com 
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munion service which concluded the 


conference are: (|. to r.) Dr. Lamer, Rev. W. Moncrieff, Pembroke, Ontario, Rev. 


Dennis Butler, Tupper Lake, N.Y., Rev. Nich 


McMillan. 


International meeting of three 
presbyteries held in Brockville 

Were it not for the connotations 
usually attached to the terminology, 
the one-hundred-and-fifty persons 
who attended a “Can-Am” Presby- 
tery conference in First Church, 
Brockville, Ontario on October Wie 
might be called “‘Border-line Presby- 
terians.”’ 

What they actually were, were 
representatives of presbyteries in 
Eastern Ontario and Upper New 


Dr. Kenneth McMillan, Moderator of the 105th General Assembly of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, greets Dr. Robert Lamer, of Albany, N.Y., a former Moderator of 
the United Presbyterian Church of the United States. 


December, 1979 


olas Vandermey, Prescott, Ont., and Dr. 


York State attending a tri-presbytery 
sederunt, the culmination of eighteen 
months of planning. From the expan- 
sive Upper New York Presbytery of 
forty-seven congregations, seventy- 
five ministers and elders crossed the 
border into Canada to meet with 
more than forty of their counterparts 
from the host Presbyteries of Brock- 
ville and Lanark-Renfrew. Observers 
from Ottawa, Glengarry and King- 
ston Presbyteries also registered. 

The highlights of the day-long pro- 
gramme came in afternoon messages 
from Dr. Kenneth McMillan, Moder- 
ator of the 105th General Assembly 
of The Presbyterian Church in Can- 
ada, Dr. Robert Lamer, former Mod- 
erator of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. (and for 25 
years pastor of First Church, Albany, 
N.Y.), and Dr. Keith Markell of the 
faculty of McGill University and The 
Presbyterian College in Montreal. 

Singling out the spontaneous reso- 
lution of the commissioners to dou- 
ble church membership in the next 
decade as the greatest decision to 
emerge from the 105th General As- 
sembly, Dr. McMillan challenged the 
entire international group to reach 
out as never before, to people never 
touched before. 

“The hand-writing is on the wall,” 


(continued on next page) 
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By your giving... 
You are there! 


Refugees @ Development @ Relief 
Presbyterian Inter Church Aid 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7 


NEWS 


(continued from previous page) 


he warned, unless Presbyterians drop 
their “‘Not our kind of people” philo- 
sophy and face the challenge of com- 
municating effectively. There is no 
shortage of money, but there is of 
faith, Dr. McMillan declared. Given 
faith, nothing can stop the Church 
from moving forward if Presbyter- 
ians call on their heritage of social 
outreach as God is calling them to 
do. 

For Dr. Lamer, the concerns of the 
United Presbyterian Church are 
three-fold: the mission of sustaining 
and expanding the church beyond 
parochial attitudes, the re-focusing 
of concern for racial justice, and the 
consummation of a union of the two 
largest Presbyterian bodies in the 
United States. 

Toward this latter goal, Dr. Lamer 
reported that a joint committee has 
been meeting for ten years and now 
the two organizations appear to be so 
intricately woven together that there 
is no longer a problem of “‘How,”’ but 
only of ““When?’’. 

Dr. Markell, in presenting ‘‘An his- 
torical perspective on The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada and in the 
United States” gave a comprehensive 
background of the formative stages 
of Presbyterianism on each side of 
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the border. He noted that there was a 
significant difference in the begin- 
nings of the Protestant faith in North 
America because of the ethnic origins 
of the colonists. The United States, 
said Dr. Markell, was at one time 98 
per cent Protestant because of its 
Anglo-Saxon progenitors. Canada, 
on the other hand, originated as a 
French colony and was predomi- 
nantly Roman Catholic until the 
migration of United Empire Loyal- 
ists after the Revolutionary War. 

The individual presbyteries met in 
deliberation on their own agendas in 
the morning. Prior to the conduct of 
their respective business, short his- 
toric overviews of each presbytery, 
the establishment of boundaries and 
early deliberations, were given. These 
brief outlines were presented by the 
Rev. John Wells, Potsdam, N.Y., the 
Rev. Wilfred Moncrieff, Pembroke, 
Ont., the Rev. A.J. Morrison, Pres- 
cott, Ont., and Dr. Peter Wother- 
spoon, Ottawa, Ont. 

Fittingly, the dispersal in the even- 
ing was preceded by a Communion 
service administered by the three 
moderators — the Rev. Dennis Butler 
of Tupper Lake, N.Y., the Rev. Nick 
Vandermey, Brockville Presbytery, 
and the Rev. W. Moncrieff of the 
Lanark-Renfrew Presbytery. The 
closing hymn was especially approp- 
riate — ‘“‘Blest be the tie that binds.” 

M.E. Dickey 


CGIT seeks support 

In a society struggling with anxiety, 
hurt, brokenness and loneliness, the 
Christmas story sounds a note of 
hope. Canadian Girls in Training and 
their leaders across Canada, invite 
you to share with them in their 
Annual Christmas Vesper Service. 
This year’s theme, ONE NIGHT IN 
BETHLEHEM, by Cathy and John 
Ambrose, conveys with simplicity the 
depth and meaning of Christmas. 
Make time as you prepare for the 
holiday season to stop and respond 
to the message of Christmas, 

Offerings received at Vesper ser- 
vices are the major source of income 
for the National CGIT Association 
which provides opportunities and 
resources for leadership in CGIT 
groups and camps in every area of 
Canada. CGIT welcomes girls 12 to 
17 years of age in the community. 


“The St. Andrew's Chronicles” 
winner of award. 


Historian Gerald Boyce, vice-prin- 
cipal of Bayside Secondary School in 
Belleville, Ontario, received recogni- 
tion from the Committee on History of 
our church for having submitted the 
best piece of work on Canadian Pres- 
byterian Church History in 1978. 

The award was made for Mr. 
Boyce’s book “The St. Andrew’s 
Chronicles,” the story of Presbyteri- 
anism in the Quinte district before 
1879. 
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A rather unusual farewell took 
place on the tarmac of a tiny airport 
on the Gaspé Peninsula on Sep- 
tember 19th. 

Mr. David McLaren had just com- 
pleted 30 years of faithful service to 
the church as a catechist. The past 9 
of those years were spent in New Car- 
lisle, Quebec. ; 

The fact that Mr. McLaren con- 
tinued to work as long as he did is 
testimony to his outstanding cour- 
age, because he had become victim of 
a painful, crippling disease which all 
but immobilized him. 

When the difficult decision to 
retire was made, a house in Wiarton, 
Ontario, was secured and made ready, 
with the kind co-operation of the 
Presbyterian Church Building Cor- 
poration. But then a serious problem 
arose. How was Mr. McLaren going 
to make the 1000 mile trip from New 
Carlisle to Wiarton? Unable to sit 
normally, he would be in great dis- 
comfort in a car or any other ordi- 
nary means of transportation. Board- 
ing and unboarding trains and planes 

was out of the question. 

Then Dr. Alex MacSween of the 
Board of World Mission came up 
with a plan to charter a small plane. 
He discovered that there was a small 
airport in Bonaventure, just a few 
miles from New Carlisle, and one in 
Wiarton as well. Special gifts supple- 
mented by BWM funds were found to 
take care of the cost. 

Said Dr. MacSween: “It’s not the 
usual way for the Board to transport 
a person to his place of retirement but 
Mr. McLaren is not a usual man. It is 
the least we can do fora man who has 
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Shown above from left to right are: Mrs. Moore, Mrs. D. McLar 
MacSween (nurse), and Peter Jewell (pilot). 


Sp Ne oe 


en, Mr. D. McLaren, Joyce 


suffered so much and served so well.” 

So it was that on a cold, wet after- 
noon a group of friends and parish- 
ioners gathered at the Bonaventure 
airport to bid the McLarens a loving 
farewell. The rain was not the only 
moisture that dampened the tarmac. 
Quietly, and with great admiration 
the people spoke their appreciation 
and good wishes. 

There was a one hour delay before 
take-off because the only man who 
could refuel the plane decided to take 
his lunch break just as the plane 
landed! 

While waiting, the group discov- 
ered that a nurse had come along in 
case Mr. McLaren needed any assist- 
ance. It was Miss Joyce MacSween 
who had volunteered to accompany 
the flight. “It’s a different way to 
spend my day off’ was her modest 
reply to the thanks offered her. 

The stretcher was put in place and 
Mr. McLaren’s vigorously waving 
hand was clearly visible as the plane 
started down the runway. 

As for the chartered airplane, one 
amazed church member said: “It res- 
tores my faith in the Presbyterian 
Church as a church that cares about 
people.”” Mr. McLaren said simply 
“It’s awfully good to know that the 
church is so thoughtful and is stand- 
ing behind us.” 

And we might add that it’s awfully 
good to know that there are still peo- 
ple in the church who are as coura- 
geous and loyal to their Lord as Dave 
and Kay McLaren are. We wish them 
joy and blessing in their retirement. 
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You don’t have 
to have good taste 
to read The Record 

. . . but it helps! 


TELEX 
Copyette1&1 


The most compact, 
most economical 
cassette copier 
made by Telex 


Now it’s easier and more econom- 
ical than ever to reach shut-ins with 
messages of inspiration and devotion. 

With a high speed Telex Copyette 
1&1 you can copy a one hour cassette 
in less than two minutes, with just the 


push of abutton. As often as you wish. 


Completely portable, it weighs less 
than 12 Ibs. and is so compact it fits 
right under a jet plane seat. 

And at $695’ it’s the lowest priced 
Telex cassette copier made. 

The Telex Copyette !&1 is ideal 
for copying sermons, guest speakers, 
training programs, instructional 
material, etc. Send today for complete 
information. 

“Suggested user price subject to 


Federal and Provincial Tax and Duty 
exemption where applicable. 


ELECTRONICS LTD. * 
100 Midwest Road 
Scarborough, Ontario 
MIP 3B1 


(_) Please call me for a copier demonstration 
appointment. 

Please send information on: 

() Cassette Copiers 


(_) Slide Program Recorders PR-79-12 


Organization 


Address 


City 


ProvirS  Postal Code 


Telephone 
Telex products are made in USA 


me we eee ewe ewe se seae eee sence 
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RIGHT REV. DR. W. M. CRAIG, Moderator of the General Assembly of The Presby- 


terian Church in Ireland, was the guest preacher in St. Paul’s Church, Ottawa, Ont. 
on Sunday evening, September 23. A special event, jointly sponsored by the local 
presbyteries of the United Church and the Presbyterian Church, it marked the 
culmination of a three-week official visit by the Irish Moderator and his wife to the 
two Churches in Canada. Photographed after the service from left to right are: Rev. 
Hamish Kennedy (former Moderator of the Ottawa Presbytery of the Presbyterian 
Church), Rev. E.P. Thompson (Moderator of the Ottawa Presbytery of the United 
Church), Mrs. Maud Craig, Dr. W.M. Craig, Revs. D. McConaghy and D. Campbell, 


ministers of St. Paul’s. 


THE ELMA WOMEN’S Missionary Society of Atwood Presby- 


terian Church, Ont. recently celebrated their 95th anniversary. 
The executive of the Afternoon Unit pictured from left to right 
are: Mrs. Elwood Roe, president; Margaret Dickson, first vice- 
president; Mrs. Allen Runhart, secretary; and Mrs. Warnock 
Bell, treasurer. 
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THREE GIRLS from the ‘Waves’ youth 
group at Greenbrier Church, Brantford, 
Ont. held a 25-hour Starvathon at the end of 
April: the proceeds of $230 for Inter Church 
Aid was presented at the worship service on 
June 17. Shown from left to right are: 
Kathryn Peace, Sherry Colwell and Penny 
Slote; Elizabeth Peace (front) participated 
on her own at home and made the 
presentation to Mrs. Jean Powell (extreme 
right), chairman of the mission and 
outreach committee. 


CAMEOS 


THE VISIT OF Miss Ako Oku to Queen 
Street East Church, Toronto, Ont. at 
the end of September was special 
because Miss Agnes Gollan, one of the 
original missionaries to Nigeria (1954- 
1967) is the clerk of session there. 
Miss Oku is one of a six-member 
delegation from the Presbyterian 
Church of Nigeria touring Canada to 
mark twenty-five years of close liaison 
between that Church and The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. Shown from 
left to right are: Miss Agnes Gollan, 
Miss Ako Oku and Sarah Gibson. 

Photo credit: Valerie M. Dunn 


The first performance in a series of “In 
Concert’? programmes was presented in 
the sanctuary of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Lethbridge, Alberta on September 22. 
Featured were tenor soloist Colin Cum- 
mings of Southgate Presbyterian Church, 
Hamilton, Ont., and Martin James, pian- 
ist and director of music of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Lethbridge, who conceived the 
programmes. 
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THE “PENNY-A-MEAL” campaign pr 


of 


omoted by the Church School of Union Church, 


Thorburn, N.S., with a contribution from the C.O.C. group, raised $255.00 for the 
Second Century Advance for CHrist. Pictured with their hand-made penny banks are 
a few of the 110 children who took part in the project. 


REV. JOHN FOX and his wife Norlaine 
(shown on the left) of Westmount Presby- 
terian Church, London, Ontario, and Rev. 
Merril] S. Reside and his wife, Edna 
(shown on the right) of Willowdale Pres- 
byterian Church, Ontario, this summer 
attended a two-week orientation clinic of 
the Bethel Series, an international Bible 
study programme administered by the 
Adult Christian Education Foundation in 
Madison, Wisconsin. The illustrated poster 
is from the first Old Testament lesson of 
the Bethel Series, “Creation and its 
Concepts.” 
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e ate: ERC ce ts sa 
THE CLAR INNIS CLUB (named for an 
ancient Scottish battle cry) of Knox 
Church, St. Catharines, Ont. celebrated 
its 60th anniversary with a tea and bake 
sale. This Club is dedicated to service to 
the church, which includes providing 
flowers for the sanctuary every Sunday 
and delivering bouquets to sick and shut- 
in members of Knox Church after the 
service. Pictured from left to right: Mrs. 
Nessie Cox, the first president; Mrs. 
Grace MacLean, current president; and 
Mrs. Marguerite Cameron, a past 
president. 

Photo credit: The Standard, St. Catharines-Niagara 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY 
of the W.M.S. of St. 
Andrew’s-Chalmers Church, 
Uxbridge, Ont. was commem- 
orated at a special evening 
service on Sept. 20. Shown at 
the social hour which fol- 
lowed from left to right are: 
Mrs. Di Gangi, guest speaker; 
Mrs. C. Gould, shown cutting 
the cake; President Mrs. D. 
Clark; and Mrs. G. Moore, 
wife of the minister. 
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THE YEAR OF 
THE CuiLdD AWhy,. 
TuaT’s 1979/ 


WHAT 

ARE You 
ALKING 
T pour >! 


THE LEPROSY 
M\SSION CANADA 


I WONDER iF THER 
1s SOMETHING I 5 
Curd DO Td HELPS 


YES THERE IS! 

Consider, that of the approximately fifteen million 
leprosy sufferers throughout the world, one in 
three is a child. An estimated 100,000 young 
people contract leprosy each year. 

Think of the wasted potential. Imagine the 
potential good you can help bring about, through 
your support of Christian nationals, and 
missionary workers. 

Through their serving, treating, educating, 
evangelizing, and pastoring, these workers are 
presenting a living gospe! of God's love, as 
evidenced in their loving the unloved, gathering 
in the outcasts, and healing the untouchables. 

You can help make every year, the year of the 
child: 
| WANT TO HELP NOW! 

Here's how: 

O Prayer support—World Leprosy Day 
(Sunday, January 27, 1980) 

O Prayers and my gift of 

O Please send Support-a-patient information 

O Tell me more about the work of 
THE LEPROSY MISSION CANADA. 

O | am interested in the Annuities /Bequest Plan 
(please contact me) 


Rev.,.Mr..Mrs..Miss 


(please print) 
Address 


to save on administration costs 
TAX— DEDUCTIBLE receipts will be issued for gifts 
of $5 or over. (Receipts for less—available on 
request only.) 


Since 1874 


The Leprosy Mission Canada 
67 Yonge Street, Suite 1128 
Toronto, Ontario MSE 1J8 
Tel: (416) 364-3736 
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REV. GARDINER DALZELL, minister of 
First Church, Chatham, is shown being 
presented with a new stole by clerk of 
session Gordon Sharpe, who made the 
presentation on behalf of the congrega- 
tion. 1979 is the 100th anniversary of First 
Church and the 25th anniversary of Mr. 
Dalzell’s ordination to the ministry of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Photo credit: Chatham Daily News 


Miss Mary Lou Funston, Deaconess at 
Knox Church, Guelph, Ont. has been 
elected to the office of President of the 
National Association of The Canadian 
Girls in Training (CGIT). 
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Rev. Dr. Fred Pauley bade farewell to 
his pastoral charge of Salem, Saltsprings 
and Durham, N.S., to Pictou Presbytery 
in which he has served for the past 26 
years, and to Canada on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 30. Dr. Pauley is retiring from the 
active ministry and returning to his native 
home — Belfast, Northern Ireland. 
Parishioners of his three congregations 
and members of presbytery joined in a 
special service of worship, and at the 
reception which followed Dr. and Mrs. 
Pauley were presented with several gifts 
in appreciation of their dedicated service 
to the Church. Later, the Presbytery of 
Pictou held Open House in Durham 
Church when some 200 friends called to 
wish them well in their retirement. 


Photo credit: Daily Times 


REV. JOHN W. McBRIDE, minister of St. Andrew's Church, 
Brampton, Ont. for the past 17 years, retired from the active 
ministry of The Presbyterian Church in Canada on August 31. 
His leadership in the community as a town councillor, his 
chairmanship of the Peel Memorial Hospital, and of many 
other boards and committees was recognized by the City of 
Brampton prior to his departure. Mayor James Archdekin 
(right) is shown presenting a suitably inscribed plaque to Mr. 
and Mrs. McBride for their outstanding contribution to the 
City and people of Brampton. 
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Photo credit: Valerie M. Dunn 
DR. JOHN ROBSON'S 25 years of 
dedicated service as minister at Queen 
Street East Church, Toronto, Ont. was 
recognized by his congregation on 
Sunday, September 30. At a reception 
following the morning service, Dr. 
Robson was presented with a watch, a 
book entitled O/d Testament 
Miniatures by Sydney C. Cockerell, 
and a holiday package to Bermuda. Dr. 
John and Mrs. Nina Robson are shown 
Cutting the anniversary cake. 


CATECHIST A. J. BALLARD was 
honoured recently by the 
congregations of St. Paul’s Church, 
Hampton, and Barnesville, N.B. on the 
10th anniversary of his ministry among 
them. During this decade a Christian 
education building has been erected at 
Hampton and a manse and a new 
church are presently under construction 
at Barnesville. Mr. and Mrs. Ballard, 
shown cutting the anniversary cake, 

_ were presented with a money tree. 
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(Advertisement) 


Osman Conteh: Hungry, hopeless and 
confused. Family exists on $3 a month 
— too little for proper nutrition or 
shelter. Suffer from constant stomach 
infections. Dare not hope for a 

better life. 


the world little boys of five live happy, 
carefree and untroubled lives. But there 
is still hope for little Osman. With the 
help of someone here in Canada, he 
could begin to share in the innocence 
and joys of childhood. All this and 
more could be possible — if only 
someone, somewhere, would 

care enough. 


By becoming a Foster Parent, you can 
help a needy child overseas gain 
control over his life. Your small 
monthly contribution will provide 
better food, clothing, shelter and 
medical care. Education will be made 
available to all family members, and 
development projects such as the 
building of schools and medical clinics 
will help move the whole community 
towards self-sufficiency. By now, 
Osman will probably have his Foster 
Parent, but so very many children are 
still waiting to be helped — why don’t 
you take a child’s future in your hands 
— it could be the most rewarding thing 
you’ve ever done. Please, fill out 

the coupon below, or call our 

toll-free number. 


Osman is only five years old — but his 
face is that of a wise old man. Poverty 
has made him wise beyond his years. . . 
not to the beauty of life, and its 
promise, but to the cold realities of 
being poor. Osman knows what it’s like 
to be hungry each day. He knows the 
emptiness of playing alone, with no 
toys. Yet he doesn’t realize that there is 
another way of life — that somewhere in 


CALL TOLL FREE ANYTIME 1-(800)-268-7174 


Information will be sent immediately 


26 PLA FOSTER PARENTS PLAN OF CANADA 


153 ST. CLAIR AVENUE WEST, TORONTO, CANADA M4V 1P8 


| want to be a Foster Parent of a boy 1) girl age). eae ee 
country or where the need is greatest 1 
| enclose my first payment of $19.00 Monthly (] $57.00 Quarterly 


$114.00 Semi-Annually 1 $228.00 Annually 1) 
| can't become a Foster Parent right now, however | enclose my contribution 
of $__________ Please send me more information L] Tel. No. 


Name 

Address 

City Prov. Code 
| wish communication with PLAN to be in English 0 French 0 


PLAN operates in Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Indonesia, Mali, Nepal, Nicaragua, Peru, the Philippines, Sierra Leone, the Sudan and Upper 
Volta. Foster Parents Plan of Canada is Officially registered as a Canadian Charitable Organiza- 
tion by the Federal Government. Contributions are tax deductible. 

4/23/79 PR12-D009 
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Commemorative Plates 
Coffee Mugs 
Crested Dinnerware 


One colour or multi-colour 
designs. Ideal for fund raising 
or commemorative occasions. 


Write for free colour brochure. 


Creemore China & Glass Ltd. 
Box 16, Creemore, Ontario 
LOM 1GO0O 


BEAUTIES FROM HOLLAND. 12 differ- 
ent Apostle spoons $48. (Ont.) $51.36. 12 
Christmas days’ spoons $48. (Ont.) $51.36. 
DUTCH TRADERS, Kleinburg, Ontario, 
LOJ 100. 


HAND BELLS WANTED 
Fallingbrook Presbyterian Church, Toronto, 
requires a set of new or used hand bells, one or 
two octaves. Contact Rev. H. Klassen, (416) 
699-3084. 


Highland #ouse 


130 Main St. N., (Hwy. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. 
L6V 1N8 


Phone (416) 457-9822 


Specializing in authentic im- 
ported tartans, clan plaques, 
cap and blazer badges, tartan 
and crest ties, woollen and mo- 
hair in capes, rugs, scarves, 
sweaters, etc., by leading Scot- 
tish manufacturers. 

Custom made hand-sewn kilts 
with full accessories for day 
and evening wear. ‘Tartans 
sold by the yard; over 300 in 
stock. 

With enquiries please enclose 
stamped addressed return en- 
velope. 
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deaths 


JACKSON, THE REV. DONALD S. JACK- 
SON, 68, the minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Port Credit, Ontario, since 1949 
died suddenly on September 27. 

Born in Strathroy, Ont., Mr. Jackson 
received his early education in Stratford, 
Ont., graduated with a B.A. from the 
University of Western Ontario, London, 
Ont., and in 1942 graduated from The Pres- 
byterian College in Montreal. 

He served Ontario pastorates at Tillson- 
burg and Windham Centre, and Sarnia 
prior to his call to Port Credit. 

Active in all the courts of the Church, he 
was Moderator of three Presbyteries — 
Sarnia, West Toronto and Brampton, served 
on several boards of General Assembly, 
and on the board of managers of The Pres- 
byterian College. 

Mr. Jackson is survived by his wife, 
Grace; daughter Donna Grace and his son- 
in-law James Burns; and three brothers, 
Robert, David and Calvin. 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 


illuminating churches and 
public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 


e lighting fixtures 
© memorial plaques 
® collection plates 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 
(416) 523-5133 


A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


k ASHLEY STREET 


MADE IN CANADA 


SPOONS. Plan now for 1980. Want your 
Church, School, Crest or Logo (or any other 
object) on spoons? Free brochure. Dutch 
Traders, Kleinburg, Ont., LOJ 1C0. Phone 241- 
5508. 


Pictorial Plates 
Custom Decorated 


For Your Church, School, Etc. 


— Also — 
Coffee Mugs 
Bon Bon Dishes 
Cups and Saucers 


Sample and brochure 
on request 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261 Collingwood, Ont. 
L9Y 3Z5 
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ACKERSVILLER, WILLIAM EMERSON, 
elder for 24 years of Knox Church, Strat- 
ford, Ont., Aug. 9. 

BAIN, MRS. ADAM, (MARY JANE 
“POLLY’’), 85, member of Chippawa 
Church, Niagara Falls, Ont., and formerly 
a longtime member of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Fort Erie, Ont. where she taught 
Sunday school for 30 years. 

BISSONNETTE, R.N., elder for 32 years of 
Knox Church, Stratford, Ont. 

BLOOR, MRS. EVA MYRTLE, 85, member 
of Runnymede Church, Toronto, Ont. for 
70 years, Aug.3. 

CUMMER, RALPH C., long-time elder of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Strathroy, Ont., Sept. 
16. 

DAVISON, RICHARD, 71, clerk of session 
and trustee of Cadmus Church, Nestleton, 
Ont., former member of board of managers, 
Aug. 15. 

GRANT, DONALD POTTER, 71, represen- 
tative elder of Lenore Presbyterian 
Church, Lenore, Man., past-chairman of 
the board of managers, Oct. 2. 

LUKE, MRS. BETSY B., 98, long-time mem- 
ber of Guthrie Church, Alvinston, Ont., 
life member of W.M.S., Sept. 30. 

MACSKIMMING, DR. WILLIAM THOM- 
SON, 72, elder for 30 years and member for 
41 years of St. Giles Church, Ottawa, Ont., 
Oct ik 

MAY, JACK D., 69, elder of Westmount 
Church, London, Ont., and formerly a 
long-standing member of New St. James 
Church, London, Aug. 28. 

McCASKILL, WILLIAM, 80, long-time elder 
of Knox Church, Vankleek Hill, Ont., 
member of board of managers, and trustee, 
July 2. 

McDONALD, ALEX, member of Westmin- 
ster Church, Toronto, Ont., and a former 
elder of Glenview Church, Toronto, Oct. 
14. 

McKELLAR, MRS. H.R. (OLIVE), member 
of Knox Church, Stratford, Ont., life 
member and past president of W.M.S., 
Sept. 13. 

MORRISON, JAMES A., Q.C., 89, senior el- 
der of St. George’s Church, London, Ont., 
and former member of General Assembly’s 
Administrative Council, Sept. 20. 

MURISON, ROSS A., 73, Trustee of St. And- 
drew’s Church, Pickering, Ont., Oct. 13. 

PAUL, MRS. ANNA JANE, 79, widow of the 
Rev. J.W. Paul of New Mills and Wood- 
stock, N.B., life member of W.M.S., and in 
later years worshipped at St. Paul’s 
Church, Ottawa, Ont., July 5. 

ROE, HARRY P., (Sr.), 86, elder for 30 years 
of First Church, Port Colborne, Ont., | 
member of the board of managers and the 
board of trustees. 

RUNIA, JAN, elder for 12 years of Calvin 
Church, Sudbury, Ont., Sept. 20. 

SINCLAIR, MRS. L. H. (MARGARET 
GRACE), long-time member of St. And- 
rew’s Church, Sarnia, Ont., The Record 
secretary, and past president of the Sarnia 
Presbyterial of the W.M.S., Sept. 19. 

TIMNEY, DONALD, elder of Thornhill Pres- 
byterian Church, Ont., Aug. 19. 

WEBBER, WILFRED A., 78, long-time elder 
and clerk of session, and former represen- 
tative elder of Knox Church, Wallaceburg, 
Ont., Sept. 28. j 

WILKER, MRS. ELSPETH, member of Knox 
Church, Stratford, Ont., president of Beth- 
any Auxiliary W.M.S., Aug. 6. 
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CAlENdAR WATSON’S world 


Our regular cartoon feature is 
: unavailable this month and will 
4 resume with the next issue. 


ORDINATIONS 

MacLean, Rev. Ruth M., Glencoe Presby 
terian Church, Ont., Sept. 9. 

Morrow, Rev. R., Toronto, St, And- 
tew’s Humber Heights Church, Ont., Oct. 
28. 

Palmer. Rev. Florence C., Kenora, First Church, 
Ont., Sept. 19, 


a Ve 


See 


INDUCTIONS 
Hibbs, Rev. John, Hamilton, Westminster 
Church, Ont., Oct. 4. 
Rienks, Rev. Gabe, Bolton and Nashville pas- 
toral charge, Ont., Nov. 11. 
Stewart, Rev. Kenneth J., Parry Sound, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ont. Sept. 25. 


Perr 


= RECOGNITIONS 
MacLean, Rev. Ruth M., Glencoe and Wards- 
ville charge, Ont., Sept.9. 
Palmer, Rev. Florence C., as Director of 
Kenora Fellowship Centre, Kenora, Ont., = 
. Sept. 19. Y. | N 
Palmer, Rey. William K., Shoal Lake, Ont., 
Sept. 19. 
Paton, Revs. Tony and Wendy, Kenora 


e e 
This Christmas § 
First Church, Ont., Sept. 19. | ; 
_ Williams, Rev. J., Toronto, Dufferin St. 
Church, Ont., Oct. 14. you Can 
INSTALLATION t t 
Oliver, Rev. Dr. Dennis M.,as Co-ordinator NS an i° 7 | 


for Church Growth for West Toronto 


rene Sa LITTLE MIRACLE! 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS You can sponsor a child for just $15 per month ($180 per year). You will 
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\ 
=) International 
x wv Year of the Child 


i : receive the child's name photo, description of th ist 
Synod of Atlantic Provinces address so : ' p Oo € assistance program and 
Chatham-Black River Bridge-Kouchibouguac offices. you can correspond. All letters are translated in our Overseas 


charge, N.B., Rev. Raye Brown, P.O. Box 


23, Tabusintac, EOC 2A0. ® Christian Children’s Fund is non-sectarian, non-profit, non-political 
New Glasgow, First Church, N.S., Rev. Ken- and incorporated. It is recognized and registered in Canada (No. 

neth MacLeod, P.O. Box 3, Merigomish, 0211987-01-13) and all countries of operation. Our annual audited 

BOJ 1G0. statement shows total Canadian operational costs only 9.8% of 
Sydney Mines, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., receipts. 

Dr. E.H. Bean, 12 Lorway Ave., Sydney, Sponsors are needed most for India, Kenya, Uganda, Africa, Jamaica, Sri 

BIP 4Z2. Lanka, Antigua, St. Lucia, Guatemala. Fill in the coupon below and mail it 
West River charge, N.S., Rev. Lloyd Murdock, to us soon. Thank you on behalf of a needy child. 

Ree P.O. Box 1003, Pictou, N.S., Receipts for Income Tax are issued promptly — Reg. #0211987-01-13 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 


---CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA--- 


a 

Cardinal, St. Andrew’s and St. James Church, : 1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA MAT 1Y8 5 
Ont., Dr. W. L. MacLellan, Box 922, Mor- a I wish to sponsor a boy ( girl D) for CCF is experienced, eco- : 
risburg, KOC 1X0 mone C rm Ne of greatest need nomical, efficient and con- A 

7 : : g Or in (Countr: . . Seas scientious, Approved by 
Fort Coulonge, St. Andrew’s, and Bristol § 1 will pay $15 a month ($180 a year). the Dept. of Revenue, : 
M ial Church R Floyd R § Enclosed is payment for the Ott R #0211987-01 H 

awa, Reg. - 
McPhee, 460 Races Rontiew” Ost ; H hess tabeest month (j iS Annual Sudits . show, H 
K7V IR8 8 tee 3 7 al ee Rerine's a child but want admin. / operational costs ; 
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Helpiica 


WHAT 
DO YOU 
GIVE THE 
PERSON 
WHO HAS 
NOTHING? 


For many of the world’s aged 
there is no pension, no free 
health service, no provision of 
housing . . . even no food. 

But there is HELP THE AGED. 
An organization that enables 
people of goodwill to help old 
people in tragic need. 

Don't let someone's Christmas 


be just another silent night of 
loneliness and despair. 
Please make a gift of hope. 


TRIM ATREE 
OF asc ee 


pee ee ee ee eee 
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Please send cheque or money order 
along with name and address to: 
Suite 318, Help the Aged 
88 Eglinton Avenue East, 
Toronto, Ontario M4P 1C7 
Telephone: [416] 489-1146 
The charity is registered in Canada 
[Reg. No. 0450999 09 13] and all 
donations are deductible for income 


tax purposes. PR 


pe la SS EET el Sep a te | 


CAlENCAR 


(continued from previous page) 


Kirk Hill, St. Columba Church, Ont. Rev. 
Robert Martin, Box 41, 31 St. John St., Van- 
kleek Hill, KOB 1RO. 

Lachute, Margaret Rodger Memorial Church, 
Que., Dr. R. Stuart Johnston, 124 Linwood 
Cresc., Town of Mount Royal, Montreal, 
H3P 1J2. i 

Maxville, St. Andrew’s Church, and St. Elmo, 
Ont., (one preaching charge), Dr. Wallace 
MacKinnon, Box 213, Ingleside, KOC 1MO. 

Montreal Chinese Church, Que., Rev. A. Ross 
Mackay, 1575 Beaudet St., St. Laurent, H4L 
2K1. 

Ottawa, Parkwood Hills Church, Ont., Rev. 
D.L. Campbell, 971 Woodroffe Ave., Otta- 
wa, K2A 3G9. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Bowmanville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. T.J. McKinney, 73 Princess St., Port 
Hope, LIA 2R2. 

Brampton, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Dr. R. 
G. MacMillan, 52 Highland Rd., Oakville, 
L6K 1S7. 

Port Credit, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
R.C. Taylor, 237 Savoy Cr., Oakville, L6L 
1Y2. 


Toronto, Glenview Church, Ont., Rev. James 
S. Roe, 77 Davisville Ave., Apt. 802, 
Toronto, M4S 1G4. 

Waterloo, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. R.A. 


Jackson, 191 West River Rd., Cambridge, 
NIS 2Z9. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Burlington, Pineland Church, Ont., Rev. 
Garry Morton, 505 Walker’s Line, Burling- 
ton, L7N 2E3. 

Dresden-Rutherford Charge, Ont., 
nest Herron, 520 Elgin St., 
N8A 3C2. 

Duart-Turin charge, Ont., Rev. John St. 
C. Neil, P.O. Box 1086, Ridgetown, NOP 
2C0. 

Hanover, St. Andrew’s, Ayton, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. Donald G. Kemble, Box 1632, 
Walkerton, NOG 2V0. 

Niagara Falls, Stamford Church, Ont., Rev. 
Steve Dunkin, 8280 Willoughby Dr., Nia- 
gara Falls, L2G 6X2. 

Paisley, Westminster Church and Glammis, 
St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Angus J. Sutherland, 
Box 697, Chesley, NOG 1L0. 

Tara, Knox Church, Allenford, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Dr. R. D. MacDonald, Box 1239, 
Port Elgin, NOH 2C0. 

Welland, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
John Kurtz, 2 Aberdeen Circle, St. Cathar- 
ines, L2T 2B8. 


Rev. Er- 
Wallaceburg, 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Regina, St. Stephen’s Church, Sask., Dr., 
James W. Evans, 2574 Retallack St., Reg- 
ina, S4T 2L4. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Creston, St. Stephen’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
Edward F. Millin, 117 Norton Ave., Kim- 
berley, VIA 1X8, (effective January). 


Nanaimo, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
J. Statham, 1892 Valleyview Place, Duncan 
VOL 1M3. 

New Westminster, St. Aidan’s Church, B.C., 
Rev. George M. Philps, 7764 - 16th Ave., 
Burnaby, V3N 1P9. 

Prince Rupert, First Church, B.C., Rev. James 
Beverley Kay, P.O. Box 392, Kitimat, V8C 
2G8. 

Trail, First Church, B.C., Rev. C.B. Brown, 
602 Kootenay St., Nelson, VIL 1L2. 


DEACONESS VACANCIES 
Deaconess for Central Church, Vancouver, 
B.C. for Christian education and outreach. 
Information for the above position available 
from the Board of Ministry, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 
Deaconess, youth minister, or youth worker 
to serve in a congregation. For informa- 
tion, write to: Rev. G.M. Philps, 7764 - 16th 
Ave., Burnaby, V3N 1P9. 


ANNIVERSARIES 

160th — St. Columba Church, Kirk Hill, 
Ont., Oct. 21. (Rev. John Forbes). 

144th — St. Andrew’s Church, Pickering, 
Ont., Oct. 21, (Rev. Frank Conkey). 

134th — Cadmus Church, Nestleton, Ont., 
Sept. 16. 

91st — St. John’s Church, Toronto, Ont., 
Nov. 18, (Rev. P.G. MacInnes). 

21st — Grace Church, West Hill, Ont., Dec. 
2, (Rev. E.J. Briard). 


memorial windows 
designed and fabricated by 


Russell C, Goodman 


HARTLEY ANDERSON 
INSURANCE AGENCY LTD. 
Toronto Eaton Centre: 
Suite 207, Box 607 
Toronto, Ontario M5B 2H1 


The next time I review my affairs I may 

consider: 

() Retirement income (annuities) 

( ) Retirement Savings (R.R.S.P.) 

() A special gift to the church 

(.) An educational trust for a family 
member(s) 


Please clip out Ad and return with your 
name, birth date and mailing address. 
Providing dependable service since 1948 
Telephone: 593-5900 
Licensed with Sun Life Assurance 
Company 


If you are paying 
$4.50 a year for 
The 
Presbyterian Record 
your congregation 
is NOT on 
the Every Home Plan 


THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD ~ 


MECITATION 


‘Halo round 
the shoulder 


Ho 


“This child is set for the fall and rising of many. . .andfora 
sign that is spoken against (And a sword will pierce through 
your own soul also)” (Luke 2:34, 35, NEB). 


IT WAS YOUR WRITER’S privilege a year ago to attend 
a Church School pageant in the Advent season. The 
audience was large and the young people on their best 
“before company” behaviour. One item included a re- 
enactment of the scene at Bethlehem at the time of the 
Nativity. Shepherds, Wise Men, and Angels were all in 
attendance about the Holy Family. They were garbed in 
robes that may have resembled those worn at the time 
Jesus came into our world. The angels wore haloes, not 
set above and slightly to the rear of the heads as our sacred 
art usually portrays, but for obviously technical reasons, 
as bands around the head. One young lady acting out the 
angel’s role, presently began to have difficulty. As she 
tried to relieve the itch which her halo provoked, that 
band of tinsel worked its way down over her eyebrow, 
until it eventually was draped about her neck. 

That illustrated to people unfamiliar with the gospel 
story, something of the truth in many of our greatest daily 
undertakings. One gentleman and scholar recently made 
a statement which we have come to accept as a law of our 
times to the effect that “If anything can go wrongit will.” 
Yet another gentleman has since insisted that that was the 
remark of an optimist. 

Certainly, we are aware of the fact that despite our best 
intentions, a multitude of things continue to ‘‘go wrong.” 

It is surprising when we first note the great similarity in 
the beginnings of the Covenants, Old and New, as related 
in the Bible. The Old Testament begins with the act of 
God’s creation, humankind inhabiting a veritable para- 
dise on earth. The New Testament begins with the act of 
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God’s re-creation, and the Eternal’s effort at rectifying all 
that had gone wrong upon our unholy earth. Two thou- 
sand years later, we may be inclined to wonder about the 
measure of God’s success. 

The saintly old Simeon, who had waited so long to see 
the Lord’s Christ that even his peers must have laughed at 
the old man’s naivety, was overjoyed to see the Child. He 
felt he could now depart this life ‘tin peace” (Luke 2:29); 
He was aware that this peaceful departure would not 
necessarily await those who were to have their faith 
focused on him who was “‘set for the fall and the rising of 
many .. . and for a sign that’? (would be) “spoken 
against (and a sword will pierce through your own soul 
also).” 

Such words seem out of place in our observance of the 
Christmas festival. So taken are we with the fun and 
games, the coniferous trees and their tinsel hangings, that 
reminders of the more solemn side of the Incarnation of 
our Lord seem better reserved for such times, perhaps, as 
Passion Week. Remembering the sacrifice at Christmas 
makes the office parties and family dinners much too 
difficult. It may, however, be not only fitting but impera- 
tive that we see a// that the occasion means. 

Paul appreciated the necessity of such a reminder and 
wrote to Christian friends at Philippi (Philippians 2:8), 
“he humbled himself, and in obedience accepted even 
death — death on a cross.” It was no ‘“‘joy ride” for the 
Son of God to come to earth and become our Saviour. 

Nor are we to suppose that his redemptive suffering 
makes everything perfectly simple for us. Jesus tried to 
tell his friends, “As they persecuted me, they will perse- 
cute you”’ (John 15:20). The disciples themselves did not 
grasp the significance of that. It really is no wonder that 
we cannot grasp it still. Because our world is inhabited by 
a fallen humankind things go wrong, haloes slip from 
their proper place — we even rebel against the God who 
made us like himself. There is the cross behind the crib at 
Christmas. 

Mary, our Lord’s mother on earth, has often been 
venerated as ‘“‘Our Lady of Sorrows.” A generation ago, 
William R. Inge, Anglican churchman and scholar wrote, 
‘““A generation which wishes for a religion without tears 
must find it difficult to adjust its beliefs to the teachings of 
the New Testament and to the facts of life.” When we can 
bear the sword twisting in our own souls also, the har- 
mony of our carols may become complete, and we may 
catch the Christian spirit of Christmas. 


PRAYER 


God of all eternity, with a design for a world of reconcilia- 
tion — of harmony and peace — at-one-ment, accept of 
us as we pray again for your love and forgiveness. Help us 
to realize the depth of our rebellion against you and our 
consequent hostility toward one another. With the figure 
before us of your crucified Son, now with us, help us more 
faithfully to serve him, more constantly proclaim as Lord 
him who gives light to us Gentiles. We ask it in his Name. 
Amen. 

by D. Glenn Campbell 
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the 

arrival 

of a 
missionary 


name Jesus Christ 
sent God the Father 
his 

mission — the world 


field 


his “God so loved 
message the world...” 


Christmas is the ultimate proof that God is a missionary God. 

to say “I dont believe in mission” is to say “I don’t believe in the God of 
Christmas,” 

who sent His son on the most important missionary assignment of all. 
our God is still the God who sends. 

He sends all of us into the world to proclaim 

“good news of great joy which shall be to all people.” 


Board of World Mission 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
50 Wynford Drive, 

Don Mills, Ontario 
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